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THE RAJATARANGINI OF KALHANA. 


EIGHTH BOOK. 


REVERENCE TO THE REMOVER OF OBSTACLES, 


1. May Parvati, the wife of the lord of what moves and of what is immovable, 
ward off harm,—she in whose half the adorable one, who knows the conduct 
observed [by all], took up his residence after leaving outside, O wonder, his whole 
retinue, though [otherwise] ever-trusted: the old chamberlains (or snakes), the 
age-worn noble bull, and the hump-backed moon. 

2, For some time the new king displayed neither wrath nor kindness, just 
as the ocean before the churning had brought to light neither its poison nor its 
nectar. 

3. In the beginning his brother and the Damara host, who both showed 
excessive arrogance, prevented him from asserting himself, as wind and drought 
[prevent] the cloud [from raining]. 

4, As the brother was thoughtless in his actions and overbearing, owing to 
his youth, the little dignity shown by the tender-hearted king was a source of 
trouble. 

5. For ha (Sussala) was ever roaming about with drawn sword, seated 
on an elephant, and plundering the land of all that was of value, just as the sun 
draws up the moisture of the earth. 


1. In representing S'iva in his union with 
Parvati os Ardhandriivara, the left half, 
which correaponds to the goddess, is shown 
without the usual emblems und attendants of 
the god, such as the crescent, the snukes, 
ete. ; comp. the introductory verses of Books 
i, ii, This the author wishes to explain by 
the cnre which the god takes to keep away 
from his beloved wife all mule beings, even his 
most trusted attendants. Old chamberlains, 


VOL, I. 


eunuchs and cripples are generally admitted 
into the surnglio. The double meaning of the 
word kaienkin. permits of the snakes being 
represented as S‘iva's chamberlains ; the moon, 
supposed to be hump-backed, figures us the 
cripple. We should get a third pun if we had 
as the designation of S'iva's bull jaradvrsa- 
vara instead of garadvararysa as in the text ; 
varsavara means ‘ eunuch.’ It is evident that 
the author intended this double entendrc. 
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Uccara 
(a.v, 1101-11). 


UCCALA 
(a.v. 1101-11), 


2 RAJATARANGINI. (VIII. 6, 


6. He said [to the king]: “Destroy those Dimaras by fire when they are 
cvilected.” But the king, who was wholly devoted to virtue, did not accept this 
advice. 

7. Robbers as ministers and feudatories, a brother ready to become a 
pretender, a land without treasure, what difficulty did not beset this king ? 

8. He honoured his brother by having him crowned as a sovereign, and then 
sent him to rule separately the territory dependant on Lohara. 

9. When he proceeded [there], he carried away everything, elephants, arms, 
foot-soldiers, horses, treasure, councillors, and the rest, while his elder brother out 
of tender regard did not. object. 

10. As he feared that the soldiers garrisoning the castle (koffabhyrtya) would 
resist his entrance, he took with him a son of Utharsa, Pratdpa by name, and 
thus addressed them : 

11, “I want to make this [prince] king, acting [myself] as his doorkeeper.” 
The neighbouring chiefs stood humbly before the king, as if they were his own 
servants. 

12, After the road had been blocked during seven days for his followers, the 
singer Kanaka got an opportunity and went abroad. 

13. He gave up his life at Varanasi in weariness of the world, [being the only 
one] among //arga’s servants who displayed gratitude. 

14. Again, the honest Uccala from kind-heartedness allowed robbers (dasyu) 
to rise to high [posts] in remembrance of their [past] services, just as the sandal- 
wood tree allows the snakes [to climb up on it]. 

15. Janalucundru at that time conducted himself with such arrogance that 
the king and the other Damaras seemed to lose all importance. 

16-18. Bhoja, Wursa’s son, had from the Queen Vibhavamat?, the daughter 
of King Abhaya of Urasd, a male child. As he was born after two or three other 
sons had died [in childhood], the Gurus, anxious [to assure him] a lung life, had 
given him the ignominious name of Bhiksdcara (‘beggar’). Though this boy of 
two years should have been treated as an enemy, as he continued the enemy’s 


7. By tho ‘ robbers’ (dasyavah) the Damaras 
are mennt here and in subsequent passages ; 
comp. e.g. viii. 14, 39, 856, 968, 1067, 1734, etc., 
and the expression démarataskardh, v. 406. 

11. The want of connection in the narrutivo 
seems to indicate here a lacuna of the text. 

12. See regarding Aanaka and his probablo 
relutionship with K., note vii. 1117. 

16-18. Abhaya, king of Urasd, has been 
mentioned in vil. SRU. 

The custom of giving opprobrious names to 
children born after the Accu of their elder 


predecessors, is widely spread throughout 
Indian. Tt takes its origin from tho supersti- 
tion that a disgusting namo will save the 
child) from evil influences which otherwise 
seom to threaten it. A full discussion of 
names of this kind will be found in Colonel 
Temple's Proper Names of Panjabia, pp. 22 sqq. 
The name hikhva, ‘beggur, which is there 
quoted from a list of Bihar names coliveted 
by Dr. Grierson, corresponds exactly to our 
Bhiksivara, Compare also note vii. 1068 and 
viii. 1085. 


VIII. 33.) EIGHTH BOOK. 3 


stock, yet the king at his (Janakacandra’s) advice preserved him and entrusted him 
to his own queen. 

19. While he (Janakacandia) was thinking of getting hold of that [boy] and 
himeelf ruling [in his name}, Uecala, who perceived his intentions, showed politic 
shrewdness. 

20-21. Calculating that either the Damaras, unable to submit to the 
ascendancy of an equal, would become his enemies, or that he himself owing to the 
great honour would become honest, he indicated his intention of giving to him 
charge of the ‘Gate.’ Thereupon there arose ill-feeling [against Janakacandra] in 
Bhimddeva and all the other [Damaras]. 

22, When the jealousy between them and him had risen high their respective 
followers challenged each other to fight for a stake. 

98. The king wished to see them fight each other on the bridge, and ascended 
to ths four-pillared pavilion (catushika), though his councillors tried to hold him 
back. 

24, When, however, the combat in pairs had commenced, the excited Dimaras 
on both sides suddenly started a furious fight. 

25. When the fight had begun by the approaches to the bridge, the 
soldiers of Janakacandra poured from the river-bank a shower of arrows towards 
the king. 

26. The arrows hissing in their flight grazed the king’s body and, after 
embedding themselves in the posts, were seen there shaking. as if in fury. 

27, The attendants thereupon dragged the king bach forcibly, as it were, by 
his arms, and getting [with him] into the hall bolted its door. 

28, Janakacandra and Bhimadeva, along with their men, then drew their 
swords in the pavilion to slay each other. 

29. In this tumult Arjuna, Kalapdsa’'s son, a violent follower of Bhimddeva, 
struck with his knife the body of Janakucandra. 

30. When the latter saw himself hurt, he kicked in rage the door of the king’s 
apartments, thinking that the king had arranged this treachery. 

31. The door held fast, and when he [then] from fear got into a bathing 
place (sndnadroni), Bhimddeva ran towards him with oa drawn dagger to kill him. 


32. Seeing this the accountant of his (Bhimideva’s) household, who had. 


hidden behind a pillar, cut with his sword Janalacandra’s body in two. 
33. The same man, remaining unnoticed after killing him, wounded with his 
sword his younger brothers Gayga and Sadda as they were fleeing. 
23. For catuskikd, see note vii. 1650 33. Regarding Gayya or Garyacandra, seo 


31. Compare regarding snanadroni note note viii. 142. 
viii, 605. 
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(VIII. 34. 


34. The lightning after strtking down the tree does not remain [in view] 
for long, nor a man of remarkable deeds after bringing low a very exalted 


enemy. 


35. He (Janakacandra) was thus killed [exactly] three fortnights, not less 
and not more, after the day of Harga’s death in that year which contained two 


Bhadrapada months. 


36. Or perhaps he found his end so quickly on account of the enormity 
of his sin in betraying his lord, thuugh he was his benefactor. 
37. As the king, though rejoicing inwardly, affected to feel anger and grief 


Bhimadcva fled, while Gagga trusted him. 


38. The king sent Gagga to Lahara to recover from his wound, and 
dismissed also the other Damaras, who were frightened, to their own [respective] 


territories. 


39. After having got his kingdom clear of the robbers (dasyw) by diplomacy 
as well as by open acts of repression, King Uecala gradually gained assurance. 

40. As soon as he had secured his position, the ambitious [king] in a 
few days forced the Damaras in Kramardjya to dismiss their mounted and other 


troops. 


41. Then he proceeded to Madavardjya and executed Kiliya and other 
Damaras who were fond of rebellions, by having them impaled. 

42. He destroyed also in due course the powerful Illérdja who had amassed 
lund, by surprising him in the City with strong forces. 

43. Whether from the effect of attachment in a previous existence or from 
deep judgment, the king’s affection for Gagga became as great as [if he had been] 


his son. 


44, The king, who cared for his subjects and did not tolerate even a word 
of opposition, showed on no occasion anger when Gayya committed offences. 


35. K. refers here to the fact that in 
the year of Harsa’s death (Lokakala 4177, 
a.p. 1101-2), the luni-solar calendar had an 
intercalary month which fell into the month 
of Bhadrapnda, two months of that name being 
thus counted for that year. The tables given 
by Cunningham, Indian Eras, p. 173, and in 
Messrs. Sewell and Dikshit’s Indian Calendar, 
p. lit, actually show Bhadrapada as the 
inturcalary month for that year, and thus 
prove K.'s statement to be correct. 

Harsa‘s death, according to vii. 1717, fell on 
Bhadrapada sudi hb. As K. designates there 
the month simply as Bhadrapnda, we may 
asaume that the day meant was the fifth day 
of the bright half of the proper (zie) Bhadra- 


pada. This half, according to the rule of tho 
Sivyasiddhanta still observed in Kasmir, 
follows after the intercalated month, in this 
case called dritiyabhddrapada (comp. Ind. 
Eras, p. 91 and Ind. Cal, p. 30). The date of 
Janukacandra’'s death must accordingly have 
been Adrttika vadi 5. 

K.’s mention of the intercalary month of 
this year furnishes interesting evidence as to 
the general accuracy of his chronology for the 
later reigns. 

38. Emend Laharan for Loharamn of A, L. 
For the opposite clerical error, comp. note 
v. 61, From vii. 1360, 1373 aqq.; viii, 437, 
ete. it is evident that Janakacandra and 
Gargacandra were Damaras of Lahara. 
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45, He remembered like magic spells two useful counsels which the wise 
Bhimadeva had given him, when asked [for advice] at the commencement of his 
reign. 

46. In accordance with the one he went outside [his inner apartments] 
in the morning and occupied himself in the outer courts [of the palace] till the 
evening, in order to learn what the people said. 

47, In accordance with the other he, being ever ready for exertion, would, if 
he heard but the [mere] word ‘opponent,’ start [at once], even were it midnight, 
and suppress the revolt. 

4g. As this [king] possessed great firmness and wisdom among kings, his 
conduct was without stain, not even spoiled by avarice. 

49. Now the guilt arising from the narration of a wicked ruler’s [reign] will 
be cleared off my song by immersion in Uccala’s virtuous conduct [which is 
purifying like] Ganga water. 

50. Though his resources (anga) were incomplete, yet he removed almost 
entirely the dense darkness which impedes the recognition of the right, like another 
Aniru. 

51, As he had taken a vow that he would commit suicide if any person 
should die by starving himself (prayopavega), he caused the judges to be careful. 

52, If this high-minded [king] heard the plaintive cry of a person in distress, 
it caused hin pain, and he would not spare punishment even to himself. 

53, Ifs lament arose owing to the fault of an official, the angered king would 
make it stop by the lamentations of that [official’s} own relatives. 

54, As the king was ever anxious to help the weak, the citizens were 
everywhere strong and the officials weak. 

55. He used to go about alone on horseback, and whenever he heard the 
people, ignorant that he was the king, remarking upon a fault of his, he would 
quickly abandon it, 

56. In whatever way the king was approached his presence proved fruitful, 
and for applicants he was like a wirhing tre. 

ae Showering nectar by friendiy words and gifts of kindness and being of 
genial disposition, he could not ao without his attendants even in places of 
relaxation. 

58. Those who worked for him exerted themselves in their respective 
professions, and might even at night be received by him three or four times. 


46. Compare regarding the term dihydli 50. Antiru (‘the thighless’), the chario- 


appli ; B. : 
spplied oor public portion of the palace, teer of the sun, is compared to the king, 


becauee his limbs (afya) are incomplete. 


Uccata 
(asp. 1101-11). 


- Ueeala’s government. 


Uccaba 
(a.p. 1101-11). 
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59. When receiving services, he would at that very time give his reward with 
kindness. For whom was he not like a tree sown by jugglers [which grows and 
bears fruit rapidly] ? 

60. When he heard of any trouble of the inhabitants, he left off his 
other occupations and relieved their distress, just as a father [relieves that] of 
his sons. 

61. By selling his own grain-stores at cheap prices, from tender care for the 
people, he stopped famines at their very rise. 

62. Full of mercy he freed even robbers from the [necessity of ] living by 
plunder, and made them lead a blameless life by giving them employ as 
guardians of treasuries. 

63. He was ever considering who might require assistance, and in whose 
territory calamities had to be removed, and through spies he made certain of each 
instance. 

64, The one great virtue of this king, his indifference to wealth, was putting 
forth, as it were, fresh shoots in the [form of the] various [other] virtues which 
accompanied it. 

65. Though he fined those who deserved punishment, for the sake of moral 
order, yet he did not take money from them for fear of being defiled by its touch, 
but made them exculpate themselves by some pious work. 

66. If he had promised to give to an applicant a certain thing singly, he 
kept his word by giving it a thousandfold. 

67. Henco, as one hears supplicants cry, “ Give, give to me,” so this liberal 
king was heard saying, “ Give, give to him.” 

68. No gift of his was seen bestowed without magnanimity, given with delay, 
reduced in amount, given without kindness, or half-embezzled by the officials, 
messengers and others [concerned with it]. 

69. He, unlike a tree [which is merely] painted [and hence gives no fruit], 
gave his rewards at festive occasions [of others], on hearing of their distress, in 
order to gratify them, and in order to help them in their affairs, 

70. On the S’ivaratri and other festivals he fooded his people with presents, 
just as Indra [floods] the earth with rain at the conjunctions of planets. 


61. This paesage shows clearly that the 
land revenue of the Valley was collected in 
Hindu times, as it was until quite pee 
for the most part in kind. The State sold 
its grain stores to the non-agricultural popu- 
lation of the city and towns at fixed rates, 
and had thus, as in modern times, a pre- 
dentine influence over the grain prices. 

nder a provident acdininistrativn the system 


afforded the means of meeting famines arising 
from occasional bad harvests. It is ovident 
that the system referred to is far more 
ancient in Kaémir than has been assumed by 
some writers. Compare regarding the condi- 
tions under which the land revenue in kind has 
been collected in recent times, LAWRENCE, 
Valley, pp. 409 aq. 


VIII. 80.) 


EIGHTH BOOK. 7 


71. Not even King Harsa showed such extravagance in offering betel [at 
assemblies, etc.], and such splendour at festivals as he did. 

72, Though the regal seat, when he obtained it, was nothing more than a 
clod of earth, yet he displayed excessive liberality such as even Kubera would 


find difficult to practise. 


73. A Kaémirian as he was, he yet did not waste again and again wealth on 
the soil or on robbers by erecting and pulling down buildings, or purchasing horses. 
74, By employing himself in every direction and throwing his soul [into 
everything], he acquired a full knowledge of affairs and became, as it were, the 


soul of his people. 


”5. The Brahmans who suffered from illness received from him food fit for 
a king, and medicine, and those who had no livelihood, the means of subsistence. 

76. At S'raddha sacrifices and when propitiatory rites [had to be performed 
to avert] bad omens [connected] with eclipses, comets and the like, he bestowed 
upon Brahmans thousands of cows, horses, gold and other gifts. 


77. 


The whole town at Nandiksetra which had been burned during his reign 


by a sudden conflagration was built anew by him finer than it was before. 

78, This pious [king], with whom the restoration of decayed [buildings] was 
e passion, put in order the famous sites of Cakradhara, Yoyesa, and Svayambha. 

79, Tho illustrious [image of Vigsnu] Parihdsakesava which King Harsa had 
carried off was put up afresh by the king at Parihdsapura, 

80. The king, who knew no ereed, adorned the, [shrine of Visnu] Tribhu- 
vanastamin with the previously described parrot-house (? Sukdvali) which Harsa 


had carried off. 


73. Comp. regarding the character given 
to horse-dealers, vii. 188, 2933. 

76. The text has probably a corruption in 
the form Csambhavath (for Ssanhharath ?) 

77. As viii. 110 shows, the complex of 
sacred and profane buildings which had 
gathered around the ancient temple of Si'va 
Bhitesvarn at Buth'séer, is meant here. Comp. 
regarding this sacred site and its rnins, notes 
i, 107; v. 48-59. When I examined these ruins 
in August, 1891, I came across unmistakable 
signs of later restoration, executed with 
inferior matorials, especially in the first or 
western arque of the tomples. These repairs 
may well be attributed to Uccala on the 
strength of our passage, no subsequent re- 
ferenco to n restoration of this kind being 
found in the Rajat. or the later Chronicles. 

78. Regarding the ancient shrine of Vigsnu 
Cakradhara, at the present Tenk*dar, see 
note i. 38. _ 


Togesa is found as a name of Visnu in the 
Vilamata, 1138. No temple dedicated to 
the god under this name is referred to 
elsewhere. But possibly the shrine named in 
our passage is identical with that of Vignu 
Vogaséyin, mentioned near the confluence of 
the Vitasta and Sindhu in v. 100. 

Regarding the worship of Agni Svayanbhi, 
‘the Self-created Fire,’ at Suyam, comp. note 
1.34. Thave not been able to trace any remains 
of old buildings, cither at the sacred spot itself 
or in the neighbouring village of Nich*hém. 

79. The dusteuction of the silver image of 
Parihdsakesava by Harsa has been related in 
vii. 1344 sqq.; comp. also iv. 195 (Note F). 

Our passage must refer to the construction 
of a new statue which could scarcely have 
equalled the old in size and material. 

80. Regarding the éukdvali here men- 
tioned, see v. 31; for the Tribhucanasvamin 
temple, compare iv. 78. 


UccaLa 
(a.p. 1101-11). 
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Uccala, 


Uccata 
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81. He renovated the throne, that emblem of the royal power which Jayapida 
had acquired, and which had been injured by fire at Hurga’s overthrow. 

82. Jayamati, through the king’s fond attachment, secured the rare [privilege 
of] occupying one half of this throne, and did not disgrace the dignity of a queen, 
though she was of common birth. 

83. For she distinguished herself by kindness, charm of manners, liberality, 
regard for virtuous people, and wisdom, as well as by other good qualities, euch 
as helpfulness for those who were without support and distressed. 

84, Yet women who have secured the attachment of a king, may, though 
charming by their loveliness, bring through their temper ruin over the people, as 
[if they wero] demons. 

85-87. King Uccala, who loved his subjects and who ever kept free from 
greed, had another merit which stood foremost among all his virtues. He ever 
recited to himself the verse: “ Officials in truth are eager to kill, desirous of evil, 
robbers of others’ property, rogues and demons; he (the king) should protect his 
subjects from them.” Faithfully believing this traditional counsel, he uprooted 
the Kayasthas, 

88. Because, indeed, the officials also are plagues for the people, and not 
only cholera, colic, and exhaustion, rapidly destroying everybody. 

89. The crab kills its father, and the white ant destroys her mother, but the 
ungrateful Kayastha when he has become powerful destroys everything. 

90. Ifever a man of mark raises up the Kayastha and gives him distinction, 
the rogue, just as [ifhe were] a Vetala, slays him without scruple. 

91. The official, like a poison-tree, makes, O wonder, the ground upon which 
he grows up unapproazhable. 

92, These rogues were everywhere suppressed by the king through degre- 
dation, dismissal] from office, and imprisonment. 

93. He turned the Mahattama Sahela and many others out of office, and 
made them wear clothes of hemp in jail. 

94. He made Bhitabhisca, in order to ridicule him, act like a strolling player 
together with his wife, and run about like a Domba soldier. 


81. According to iv. 471, this throne had 
been brought from Kanyahkubja. 

82. Regarding Jayamati’s antecedents, see 
vii. 1460-42. 

86. The verse here quoted is found in 
Manuamrti, vii. 123, with a somewhat different 
text. The variations are evidently due to 
K. having quoted from memory. For the 
meaningless °day‘naica tah we have to read, 
in accor:lance with the original toxt, °dayinah 
ahah, as already suggested by Durgapr. 


90. The words in the first half-verse may 
also be taken as referring to a Vetdla whom 
aR magician (apiuratd) binds by  apells 
(guna), and subjects to his will, but who 
ultimately devours his minster, os related 
in many an edifying story of the Katha- 
saritsigara, etc. 

93. Comp. regarding dhaagd, and the 
material made of it, note vii. 300. 

04. Comp. vil. 1696 sqq. 


VIII. 106.] EIGHTH BOOK. 9 


95. Who was not moved to laughter by [seeing] him with his long body, with 
his beard bound up, wearing an extravagant headdress, with a spear in his hand, 
and with his knees and thighs [ joined] together ? 

96. Another [of the officials] who was fond of courtezans, he made dance and 
sing in his presence with [pantomimic] movements of the head, in the company 
of musicians, courtezans, and parasites. 

97. Another he had bound naked to a cart, with half his head shaved, and 
the [remaining] hair covered with lumps of vermilion. 

98. The disgraced officials became known everywhere by nicknames from 
their [having had to] play on earthen pots and to decorate their heads [in a ludicrous 
fashion]. 

99. Some of those who had been dismissed from office could be seen running 
about night after night begging for anything, and veiling themselves with rags 
which were dripping with dirt, 

100. Others who had grown old in vain, thinking that learning could be 
easily got like the birch bark (l,hérja), began to study in the house of a teacher, 
as {if they were] children. 

101. Some again as street-bepgars would chant hymns loudly and with 
unction, accompanied by their children, and would thus amuse the people in the 
morning. 

102, Some in order to get employment made even their mother, sister, 
daughter, und wife offer their persons to men of noble rank. 

103. Other rogues would worry the astrologers by asking them to examine 
their nativities, dreams, omens, and auspicious marks. 

104. Those who were in prison, appeared to others like goblins with their 
parched faces, with the wild-growing hair of their beards, with their lean bodies, 
and with the chains tinkling on their legs. 

105. When the king had taken away from the officials the marks of their 
arrogance (?) their eyes became capable of recognizing their relatives. 

106. With tears in their eyes they devoted themselves to reciting hymns 
(stoira) such as the Stavardjas contained in the Mahabharata, ete., and to 
mumbling the [spell called] Durgottarinividya. 


85. The interpretation of sajdniru is 100. Comp. regarding tho use of bhurja as 
doubtful. P ae writing material, note vii, 608. 

96. For sdényavdda®, perhaps, sdmgavadi° 105. There is prububly 8 corruption in the 
has to be corrected. Connect saéirga with words Clingandse vipdatite, but no suitable 
Durgépr. . ; : emendation suggests itself. 

88. To make music by beating pots is an 106. Stavarayja, ‘ chief hymn,’ is the desig- 
accomplishment still known to strolling nation of panegyrical texts in praise of parti- 
players in Kaémir; comp. viii. 801. cular deities such as are found in the 


Uccara 
(a.p. 1101-11). 


Uccata 
(a.p. 1101-11). 
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107. Thus under this king the ever evil-working Kayasthas were seen to 
sink into lasting misfortune. 

108. Because they could not deceive that wise king, as [they had deceived] 
other rulers, by effeeting reeonciliations with the disaffected, by offering great sums 
and by procuring [rare] dishes, and the like. 

109. The king wisely held these enemies of his subjects under continual con- 
trol by [employing] various honest superintendents. 

110. “As the town of Bhitesa, which had been destroyed by a conflagration, 
has quickly recovered its [former] splendour by the power of your order, thus 0 
King Uccala, may you restore to happiness and comfort this, your own City, which 
has been destroyed by the five fires of Kayasthas, [royal] relatives, [obnoxious] 
regulations (? k/ptt), ministers and solemn fasts (prayopavesa) !” 

111. When the learned S'tvaratha had recited this verse at the S'ivaratri 
festival, he insisted upon making him chief-superintendent. 

112, Though he (Uccala) was not inured to affairs, yet he made for some time 
the followers of the righteous realize the conditions of the Krta Yuga by his 
virtuous procedure. 

113. Wise men valued highly the quick punishments which this king of 
mighty glory meted out to the cruel Kayasthas. 

114. Because those who know the wise use of punishments, do not 
recommend delay in the punishment of low-bred horses, Kayasthas, persons 
possessed by goblins and of enemies. 

115, For these, if punished late, would certainly from fear of the 
punishment use the interval to bring destruction on their punisher. 

116. The considerate king in no case harmed the sons, wives, friends, and 
relatives of the guilty persons whom he punished. 

117. He punished with severe pains Lostadhara and other intriguers, and 
thus closed even the way for calumny. 

118. Former resolutions are [usually] forgotten by the persons [who formed 
them], when they obtain thé throne, just as the desires formed in the womb [are 
forgotten] at the time of birth. 

119. Uccala [however] forgot on the throne nothing of what, rightly or 
wrongly, he had thought before obtaining the royal dignity, resembling thus a 
person who knows his former birth, 


Mahabharata, Purénas and other collections; helps across dangers,’ is peers the name of 
comp. the Bhigmastavardja, Mahdpurugasta- a Tantric text, or probably another designation 
vardja in the Mahabh., the Ganesastavardja in of the well known Durgaméhitmya (see Cat. 
the Bhavigyapurana, etc. Catalog., a.v. devimahatmya). 
Durgottarinividyd, ‘the knowledge which 117. Compare for Lostadhara, vii. 1076. 
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120. If he had before noticed an enemy to be free from treachery or & follower 
to be perfidious, he showed that he had penetrated [them], by acting accordingly. 

121. The paramour will not remember that the faithless wife has betrayed her 
former husband, nor a foolish king now-a-days the perfidy which an unfaithful 
servant has committed against his former lord. 

122, Surely this king who discerned between right and wrong, must have 
obtained from the body of S’esanaga his wisdom along with the earth. 

128, Thus it happened that he was able to remove the doubt in a law-suit 
between a merchant and his customer, which had surpassed the comprehension of 


judges and others. 


124, Avcertain man of means deposited a lakh of money (dinndra) in the 
house of a merchant who disguised his true character under [apparent] friendship, 
with a view to its coming useful in a difficulty. 


125. 


From time to time he took from the merchant some small sum of money 


(arthamatra) to use it for [meeting] expenditure. 


126. 


When twenty or thirty years had passed, he asked the holder of the 


deposit (nydsadharin) to give him the amount which remained after what he had 


drawn. 
127. 


The wicked merchant, however, who was anxious to embezzle the 


deposit; deceitfully delayed [payment] under various pretexts. 


123. With the anecdote related here in viii. 
123-156 may be compared the digest given by 
Jotty, Recht u. Sitte, pp. 102 sqq., of the 
Hindu law regarding deposits. The detailed 
references contained in the Smptis and other 
legal texts as to the ‘means by which the 
peculation of deposits may be prevented, and 
as tothe legal procedure in such suits, show how 
frequent cases similar to that related in our 
text must have been at all times. The law 
books clearly indicate two different kinds of 
deposits, open or closed (comp. e.g. Manusmrti, 
vill, 186), The king's docision, viii. 160-156, is 
based on the evidence furnished by the new 
coins as to the merchant having treated the 
deposit as an open one. Having used the 
amount deposited for trade purposes, the 
merchant is bound to pay interest for it just 
as if he had taken the money onloan. In the 
same way the depositor is obliged to pay 
interest on the advances he had drawn from 
the merchant. Stratagems like the one 
employed by Uccala, are recommended to 
the judge already by the Smrtis in suits of 
thie kind where direct proofs are not available, 
, 124. The explanations given in Note H, 
Iv, 406, regarding the basis of the Kaémir 


currency, will explain the apparent contrast 
between the large tigure here mentioned for 
the deposit and the trifling expenses referred 
to in verses 136 sqq., which are supposed to 
have exhausted it. 

125. Instead of the word attamatré A 
(antamatrd L), which gives no sense and for 
which dttanuitra had been conjectured in the 
Ed., I prupose now to read arthamdtrd, ‘sum 
of pees ae comp. P.W.,8.v. rth and tt are 
very easily confused in S'irads writing. The 
sums thus advanced to the depositor are 
referred to in viii. 144 asdravinena . . . dttena, 
‘money taken up.’ Durgapr. has dattamatra, 
evidently a correction. 

126. The expression ftrithéadvithéa muat be 
understood us ‘twenty or thirty,’ and not as 
‘ fifty ’ (comp. v. 210), because we are informed 
in viii, 153 that the deposit was handed to 
the merchant under King Kalaéa. Even 
taking as the extreme time limits Kalaéa’s 
nominal coronation in Lokakala 4139, and the 
year of Uccala’s death, Lokakala 4187, the 
interval is less than fifty years. Between the 
accession of Kulaga pa Ueeala about thirty- 
eight years intervened, and between the dates 
of their death twenty-two years. 


UccaLa 
(A.D. 1101-11). 


Suit of merchant and 
depositor. 


Uccata 
(a.D. 1101-11). 
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128. The water which has been carried down to the ocean by the streams is 
received [back] from the clouds; but a thing deposited in a merchant's hands is 
never again recovered. 

129, A merchant in a law-suit relating to the embezzlement of a deposit is 
more to be dreaded than a tiger; because he shows a face smooth as oil, uses his 
voice but very little, and shows a gentle appearance. 

130. A merchant does not to his life’s end abandon his deceit, though in a 
law-suit one might think each moment that he has abandoned it, judging from his 
smiles and protestations of former friendship. 

131. Courtezans, the official (kdyastha), the clerk (divira) and the merchant, 
being [all] deceitful by nature, are [in this respect] superior to a poisoned arrow 
that they have been trained under a teacher's advice. 

132. Ifa person trusts to a Kirata, because he bears on his forehead a mark of 
sandal-ointment, because he wears white clothes and smells of .incense, his ruin 
is not far off. 

133, The merchant who puts drops of sandal-ointment on his forehead, eye- 
holes, ears and heart, takes one’s life in a moment, just as a dangerous scorpion 
would which is marked in six places. 

134. The merchant draws up blood and flesh, just like a gourd, and resembles 
it, being white and black in colour, sweating from the smoke of the fire, having a 
mouth [narrow] like a needle and a very eapacious belly. 

135. Then when that [depositor] persisted in his demands, the merchant, 
having exhausted his pretexts, showed him in anger and with a frown the account 
book [and said]: 

136. “That word sreyase (‘to profit’?) which was put at the opening [of the 
account], has turned into asreyase (‘to loss’). Six hundred [Dinnaras] have 
been taken by you for tolls in crossing the bridge.” 

137. “A hundred [Dinniras] was given to the leather-worker for the repair of 
a torn shoe and of a whip. For fifty [your] servant girl took ghee against a 
blister on the foot.” 


184. The gourd (Lagenaria vulgaris Ser.) is his memory figures which might have sat for 


generally used in Kaémir and the Panjab as 
vesicatory. For this purpose a small opening 
is made at one end of the fruit, and the latter 
filled with smoke over a fire. The gourd is 
then applied to the suffering part of the body, 
where it causes blisters. The moisture which 
the fire draws out of the gourd is compared to 
the sweat-drops (or tears) which appear on 
the sanctimonious merchant when he attends 
daily to his sacrificial fire. : 
Any one who has visited a bazaar in 
Northern India will find it easy to recall to 


the humorous, if not very complimentary, 
portrait drawn here by the author. 

136. The interpretation of the first half- 
line (yad ddau éreyasa iti nyastam aéreyase 
padam) is very doubtful. In translating as 
above, I assume that sreyase and asreyase were 
mercantile terms, corresponding to our 
‘profit’ and ‘loss,’ or credit and debit. The 
merchant would thus say that the depositor’s 
account had turned, owing to the several 
advances, froma credit account into a debit 
one, 
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138, “From pity you gave three hundreds to a potter-woman who was crying 
over her broken load of pots. Look again and again, here they are put down on 
the birch-bark.” 7 

139. “For a hundred you have brought from the market mice and fish-juice 
to feed tenderly the kittens of that cat.” 

140. “For seven hundreds were bought butter as an ointment for the feet 
as woll as rice-flower, ghee and honey on occasion of the baths of the S’raddha. 
fortnight.” ; 

141, “Your little boy took honey and ginger when suffering from an attack 


of cough. What can he say whose specch is still a babble? A hundred is put 


down for this.” 

142. “In order to get rid of an obstinate beggar who tore his testicles and 
was expert in assaults, you gave him three hundreds.” 

143, “ For the incense (dhipa), the roots of the S’andi plant and the onions 
[presented] to the Gurus, at an average [estimate] of the whole cost one hundred 
or two must be counted.” 

144. In this fashion that [merchant] totalled up such and other expenses 
which could not be kept in mind, and which were to be deducted [from the deposit], 
and in due course made out an account also for [his] interest. 

145. On his fingers which he moved [continually in calculation], the years, 
months, weeks and lunar days returned again and again without cnd, just as [they 
return] in the perpetual circle of existence. 


146. Then after lumping up the original sums taken (milayrahana) and the 
interest (due for them], he spoke softly with his lips protruding and his eyes half- 


closed. 


140. S‘riddhapaksa or ‘S'riddha-fortnight’ 
ig the designation of the dark half of the month 
Aévina, when special sacrifices to the Manes 
are prescribed. For the latter, offerings of 
the articles mentioned in the text are obliga- 
tory. Compare regarding the S'riddhapakga, 
which is still religiously observed in Kasmir 
and popularly known as Kéambar'pach (Skr. 
Kamaripuksa), Nilamata, 748 sqq. A refer- 
ence to special bathing in connection with 
these sacrifices occurs in the Vijayesraramih. ; 
comp. also Padma Pur. i. 20, 79, where tho 
S‘raddhapakga is understood under the term 
aparapaksa. 

142. Certain mendicants established at 
S'rinagar, but recruited from the Panjib and 
known as Sutrdésahi, still practise exactions 
by threatening to remove their testicles, in 
case they are refused alma. 

143.) The translation of this verse is doubt- 
ful and the text scarcely yuite in order. ‘The 


dhipa is an incense prepared from the roots 
of the dup* plant (Jurinea macrocephala), 
which grows on the Kasmir mountains and is 
largely exported to India, Sanda, not found 
in our dictionnrics, is certainly the Skr. name 
of the plant known in Kasmir as hand. The 
latter is found growing wild all over the Valley, 
and is valued as a vegetable and for its medi- 
eal properties. According to Dr. Elislie’s 
Kashnurt Vocabulary, p. 130, the botanical 
name of the and is Cichorium intybus. 

The expression bhattapada rendered above 
by ‘Guru,’ has already occurred, vii. 280, us an 
honorilic designation of Tantric teachers, 

146. | understand this and the preceding 
verses to mean that the merchant makes out a 
bill not only for the cost of the articles sup- 
plicd by him from time to time, but also for 
the interest due ou these advances. The 
total of these suns, according to his reckoning, 
excceds the amvunt of the original deposit. 


UccaLa 
(Ap. LLOL-11). 


Uccata 
(an. 1101-11). 


Judgment of Uccala. 
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147, “Take this thorn [from my side]. Take the deposit, but the amount of 
this debt (ujjamadhana) which was advanced to you on trust, you should give 
[back] honestly together with its interest.” 

148. That [customer] for a moment thought this speech to be just, and fel’ 
assured. But subsequently he felt mortified when he recognized that [the mer- 
chant’s offer] was like a knife smeared over with honey. 

149. He then sued that crucl-hearted and dishonest [merchant], who had 
cunningly embezzled the whole money. But in court he could not get the better 
of him, nor could the judges who considered [the case]. 

150. When then this matter regarding which the judges had not been able to 
arrive at a decision, came before the king, he decided it in the following manner, 
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saying to the merchant: 

151, “Ifthe deposited money (dénnéra) is to this day still [available], then 
let sume small portion of it be produced. Then I shall pronounce judgment.” 

152. When this had been done, he looked at the money and spoke to the 
ministers: ‘‘ Do kings use [for their money] the coin type (¢anka) of future kings?” 

153. “If not, then how come there to be on money deposited in King Kalaga's 
time, also coin types which show my name?” . 

154. “ From this [it follows that] the merchant here has used for his purposes 
the deposited lakh, just as also this [customer has used] the goods which he had 
taken from time to time from the merchant.” 

155-156.“ Therefore, if the plaintiff has to pay to this merchant interest on 
what he has taken from him, from that time to the present day, then this 
[merchant] too ought to pay to him interest on the full lakh from the time of its 
being deposited. What need be said of the original amount?” 

157. “Compassionate persons like myself can settle only this much. But for 


ib.ii.78. I have not been able to trace the word 
uydma in any of our dictionaries. 

148. The saying ksuram ksaudropaliptam 
still lives in the Kasmiri proverb mud'r érakh, 
‘a knife with honey.’ Itis often used of an 


The latter is treated by the merchant as if it 
were a closed one, i.e. not benring interest. 
Hence it is he who claims to be paid up by his 
customer ; compare the verses following. 

147. This verse receives its proper sense 


if we read with L nayojamadhanan for A 
nayojjdsadhanan ; the latter is unintelligible. 
The word njjéma 1 take as the Skr. original 
or representative of the Kagmir vzem, ‘ debt.’ 
The word is found in the Lokapr.i., in the 
expressions dinndryjjamacirika ‘acknowledg- 
ment of a debt in cash, dhdnyoydmacirika, 
‘acknowledgment of a debt in rice, bhanda- 
Jamacirtha, ‘acknowledgement of a debt) on 
pawn, and also in a bond formulary given, 
ib. Kaemendra, Sanayam. viii. Mi, uses in the 
same sense the term mjdmapattrika; comp. 
also uggdnataydula ‘ rice advanced on interest,’ 


arrangement which seems fair on the first look 
and is yet unjust. 

152. Regarding tanka, see note vii. 926. 

155-156. For the general drift of the 
argument see note vill. 123. I am unable to 
construe properly these somewhat involved 
words, unless we read for vanijo 'rthinah, with 
a slight correction, °rthind. In S’arada writing 
the short mark-for Tis liable to be misread for 
: (Visarga) at the end of words, if followed by 
a Danda. 

167. See vi, 41 for the punishment inflicted 
by Yasaekara in a similar case. 
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such persons [as this merchant] « harsh treatment would be right like that 
[employed] by the illustrious Yasaskara.” 

158. “Ina law-suit a merciful order is appropriate in the case of a person 
who has been under @ mistaken notion, But severity ought to be used against 
him who has employed fraud.” 

159. The king who knew to await the [right] time, showed patience in 
debatable matters which were as difficult to get rid of, as arrow-heads embedded in 
particularly vital parts of the body. 

160. In this manner, the king who was ever watchful and wise like Manu, 
became famous for the care [which he bestowed] on his subjects, and which 
required no stimulation. : mS 

161. Friendship which ought not look to interested motives; strength which 
ought to be free from arrogance; a woman's virtue which ought to be above 
rumour ; propriety in speech which ought to satisfy all; learning which ought to 
command power; youth which ought to be free from irresolution; and royalty 
which should be without Memish,—[all these] verily are found reversed in this 
last epoch. 

162. Even such a moon among great kings lost his self-control owing to 
jealousy, and caused terror by sinful acts which resembled a fall of meteors. 

163. In his jealousy of noble bearing, valour, intelligence, firmness, and 
youth he destroyed the honour and life of numberless men. 

164. And egain [on the other hand] men of high honour, who were angered 
by his harsh speeches, caused humiliation also to the king by their retorts. 

165. For one must know that living men, like sleeping snakes, do not display 
their vigour without their anger having been aroused. 

166, In this manifuld creation of beings not one is found, whose body, descent, 
conduct, and the like, is not blemished by faults. 

167. The Creator of the Universe (Brahman) is born from [the lotus] which 
grows in the mud; his body is covered with a reddish-brown colour; his dignity 
is destroyed by imperfections [such as are implied] by the loss of his immaculate 
character [consequent] upon the cutting of his head, and by other [defects]. 
Where such serious faults are first [of all] in him who pervades the great spheres, 
who could there boast of faultlessness ? 

168. The king did not reflect upon this and every day discussed openly the 
defects of his servants’ descent, conduct, personal appearance, aud the like, 

169. He took an excessive pleasure in fights, and caused numberless men of 
valour to fall in duels by raising mutual enmity between them. 


167. The fifth head of Brahman has been burned off by the fire of S’iva's eye. 


Uccata 
(a.v. 1101-11). 


Uccata 
(a.p. 1101-11). 


Ministers of Uccala. 
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On the monthly reception-days, at Indra-festivals and on other occasions 


he presented riches to those soldiers who joined in single combats. 


171. 


There was not ut that time any festival when the ground in the court of 


the palace was not drenched with blood, and lamentation not heard. 


172. 


Soldiers of noble race who had left their homes, as if in exultation, 


were carried away mutilated from the palace court by their relatives. 


173. 


When the king saw soldiers killed who had glistening black hair, fine 


beards and splendid apparel, he felt delight instead of pain. 
174. The women, when their husbands returned [alive] after going to the 
royal palace, thought that they had gained a day, but otherwise never felt safe. 


175. Proudly he used to say: “Let that be done which I want,” and 


not 


allowing any contradiction he forced various servants to act as ministers. 


176. 


Spoiled in his character by spite, he deprived the very persons who had 


been exalted of their offices, and ofien also put them in disgrace. 


177. 


The commander-in-chief Dafchaka, when he (Uccala) showed anger at 


his powerful position, fled to Vigaldta where the Khasas fell upon him and killed 


him. 
178. 


Rakkaka, whom he had himself raised to the dignity of Jord of the 


Gate, he deprived of his office, when he saw his great strength. 
179, The general A/anikya on being suddenly dismissed from the charge of 
the ‘Gate,’ devoted himself in his affliction to austerities at Vijayaksetra. 


180. 


Tilaka and other excellent men from Kaka’s family, who held chief- 


command of the army (kampana) and other high offices, escaped his displeasure 


by their pliant nature. 
181. 


Being pleased by his devoted services, he gave to Bhogasena, 


though he had no attendants and but mean clothes, the office of chief-justice 


(rajasthanddhikdra). 


170. Compare for the expression mdsdrgha- 
dina, vii. 196. 

177. In note i. 317, it has already been 
indicated that }ixald{d must be identified with 
the valleys drained by the Sichldri river, a 
tributary of the Cinab. This hill district, situ- 
ated immediately to tho S. of the Divsar and 
Shahabad Parganas, is now called gencrall 
Han*hal, after the pass of that name to which 
it forms the approach. The name Vigalafa is 
ee preserved in that of the river 

tchidri (for ¢ > r, comp. notes iii. 11] ; vi. 202; 
viii. 250). 

In vii. 684 Visald{d is mentioned as the 
route by which the pretender Bhiksicara 
intends to invade Devasarnsn, i.e. Div'sar. In 
viii. 074 we read of some Kaémir nobles who, 


after being pursued to Vitastatra (below the 
Ban*hal pass), take refuge with the Khagas in 
Vigalita after crossing the mountain range. 
In viii. 1729 Dengapala, a Khasa chief, who 
according to viii. 554 resides on the banka of 
the Candrabhaga, is spoken of as threatening 
to advance against Kasmir from Vigalati. 
For other passages, comp. viii. 697, 1131, 
1662. 

Regarding the Khasas, see note i. 317. 

180.) From viii. 1345 it is seen that Kaka 
waa the father of Yilaka ‘ Kakavainéya, who 
with his relatives is so frequently mentioned 
in the succeeding narrative. The same 
family may have been mvant in vii. 1311. 

181. Compare note vii. 601 regarding the 
term rdjasthina. 
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when he had seen his (Bhogasena’s) terrible prowess 


in a fight at a festival of Indradvadasi, had ignominiously fled, though he had strong 


soldiers. 


183, Radda, Chudda and Vy«dda, the sons of a common soldier of the name 
of Sadda, were also made ministers by that [king]. 


184. 


Tilaka and Januka, the sons of Vijayasimha, escaped from misery by 


serving him, and were received amongst his councillors. 
185. Who could name [all] those, Yama, Aila, Abhaya, Bana, and the rest, 
who held charge of the ‘Gate’ and other offices, and whose fortunes proved as 


transitory as the lightning ? 


186. Two or three old [officers], like Prasastakalaga, who were amongst them, 
appeared like decayed trees in the midst of young ones. 

187. Kandarpa whom the king had recalled by messengers, did not accept 
office, notwithstanding his requests, as he recognized the king’s intolerant nature. 

188, Under the new king everything in the land was quite new, the conduct 
in the [royal] assembly, discussion, procedure and the rest. 

189. The goddess of fortune, asif she were a courtezan covered with a magic 
powder, subdues even the strong-minded and makes them trespass. 


190. 


The regal dignity causes [those who own it], just as if they were spirits 


of the dead, to see manifest enemies even in relatives and to lose regard for 


relationship. 


191. [Thus it came about] that King Sussala, though in possession of all 
that gives happiness, planned a sudden attack on his brother in the hope of 


wresting the kingdom [from him]. 
192. 


Suddenly the elder brother heard that [Sussala], who moved as fast as a 


falcon, had arrived [in Kasmir] and had got beyond the place called Varahavarta. 


182. The name of Indradvadaii is still known 
in Kaémir as the designation of the 12th day 
of the bright half of Bhadrapada, which is the 
day of the pilgrimage to the sacred sites of 
the Varihaksetra. The Nilamata, 792 sq. 
knows a festival on this day, but calls it 
mahadvadasi. The ‘ Indra festival’ mentioned 
ae viii. 170 was, perhaps, celebrated on this 

lay. 

Gaggacandra is the same person as Gagga, 
mentioned above, viii. 33, 37, 43, as the 
brother of tho Dimara Jonakacandra. Tho 
full Skr. form of the name is Gargacandra, 
found viii. 364, 390, 598. Most frequently, 
however, this personage is referred to by the 
abbreviated name Garga, viii. 348, 352, 
424 aqq., ete. 

184. Vijayasithha is, porhaps, identical 
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with the person of this name mentioned vii. 
580, 583, 827 sq. 

Tiaka and Janaka aro often referred to in 
the subsequent narrative by their full names 
Tilakashitha and Janakasiinha : comp. viii. 673, 
592, 632, 791, etc. 

186. For Prasastakalasa, seo vii. 572. 

187. Regarding Kandarpa's exile, 
vii. 1000 sqq. 

192. In Note Z on Lohara (iv. 177), § 7, it 
has been shown that this invasion of Sussala 
was made in all probability by the Tostmaidin 
route. Vardhavarta might therefore be 
Placed at or near the present village of 
Vardhgam, situated in the Biru Pargana 
74° 39’ long. 33° 68’ lat., and about three 
miles to the KE. of Drang. (The place is 
marked on the map as Waragam.) 


seo 


Cc 


Uccaba 
(a.D. 1101-11). 


Sussala’s invasion, 


UccaLa 
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193. He (Uccala) thereupon set out with rapidity and attacking him with a 
strong force, before he had secured a firm position, inflicted a defeat upon him. 

194. The means [at his disposal] could be judged from the various stores and 
masses of betel left at the place from which he had fled. 

195. On the following day, before the king had started to return after accom- 
plishing this deed, he heard that [Sussala], whose valour was formidable, had 
returned. 

196. Thereupon Gaggacandra started by his order with a strong force and 
routed the troops of King Sussala. 

197, Numerous soldiers of Sussala who could not stand the brunt of the 
battle, found relief from their fatigues on the garden-like cars of the celestial 
maids (Apsaras). 

198. The two Rajaputras Sahadeva and Yudhisthira there paid back in 
battle with their lives the debt [they owed] for their lord’s favour. 

199, Gagga captured excellent horses which had run away from Sussala’s 
army, such as excited the wonder even of the king, though he owned many 
horses. 

200. When the king heard that he (Sussala) was encamped on the route of 
Selyapura and on the way towards Kramardjya, he quickly followed him. 

201. Closely pursued by his elder brother he (Sussala) proceeded with a 
sinall number of followers to the Darad land. 

202. The king executed the Damara Lostaka, a native of Selyapwra, who 
had opened the way for him, and then proceeded to the City. 

203. Though guilty of hostile acts, yet from tender regard for his brother he 
made no effort during the latter’s absence to seize the Lohara mountains, 

204-205. The illustrious King Sussala had married the spotless Meghamaii- 
jari, the daughter of King Vijayapadla. [She was] the daughter’s daughter of 
Katha, lord of Kaltiijara, who being himself without a son had brought her up, 
when she had lost her father, with tender Jove in place of a son and in his own 
palace. 

206. On account of the greatness of this [king's] power the disaffected and 
enemies had not the strength to harm even a child at Lohara. 


195. The text in tho firat half of this verse 206. The text of this verse permits of 
is scarcely correct. different interpretations. It seems to me 

200. For Selyapura, the modern S‘il‘pér, to contain a reference to the authority of 
situated on the route from the Tog'maidin to Kalha, who protected Sussala’s dominion. 
S'rinagar, see note vii. 494. Without such a reference, the mention of 

204-5. Regarding Kaliijara(here wrongly the latter's marriage with Kalho's grand- 
written Kalindara) and its rulers, see note daughter in the preceding verses would be 
vii. 1256, micaningless, 
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207, Brave King Sussala, too, left [the Darad land] by routes hard to pass, 
and after many months reached his own territory by a difficult mountain-track, 

208, After this danger had been averted, other apparent troubles too passed 
away from the resolute King Uccala as [soon as] they arose. 

209. Bhimddeva having got hold of Bhoja, a son of King Kalasa, called to 
his assistance Jagaddala, king of the Darads. 

210. Salha, the son of one of King Harga’s concubines, and Saiijapdla, the 
brother of Darsanapala, were his supporters. 

211, Thereupon the shrewd king caused by diplomatic means the lord of the 
Darads to refrain from aggression; he turned back and proceeded to his own 
country. 

212, Salha followed him; Bhoja went secretly to his own land, and 
Saiijapala took service with King Sussala. 

213, In ashort time Bhoja was betrayed by his own servant, who had taken 
a bribe, and executed by the king like a robber. 

214, Pitthaka, too, Devesvara's son, who aspired to the crown, had to flee into 
distant lands when the king supported by the Damaras went forth [to meet him}.’ 

215. Foolish persons who rely on notoriety, and move about everywhere with- 
out reflection just like animals, deserve to be laughed at. 

216-217, A certain bazaar-cook who was a clever intriguer, passed himself 
off abroad as a son of Malla, Rémala by name, and was made much of with grants 
of presents, honours and the like, by neighbouring chiefs who were eager to cause 
disturbance, and were deceived [by him]. 

218. In the summer when the heat troubled him he came alone to Kasmir, 
and on being recognized had his nose cut off by the king’s servants, 

219. This very person was then seen again to the people’s amusement 
running about in the royal camp, engaged, as befitted [a person of ] his caste, in 
selling articlee of food, ete, 

220, In vain do people use cunning and deceptions to raise their position ; 
the will of fate cannot be altered. 

221, Man's effort resembles a fire in the grass, which by the wind of fate is 
made to flame up in one place even when subdued, and to go out in another even if 
kindled. 

222. Man cannot get away by running from his fixed destiny, as [little as] the 
bird [by flying] from the fire bound to its tail. 

223. The life of a person, whose breath is destined [to last] until he has 


207. Fora route possibly taken by Sussala 208. R i ima iii 
grou , . Regarding Bhimddeva, comp.viii. 21 sqy. 
comp. note viii. 2704 aqq. 210. Regarding Daréanapila, ate vii. Teng! 


Uccana 
(a.p, 1101-11). 


Riee of other pre- 
tenders. 


Uccata 
(4.D. 1101-11). 


Eerepe of Prince 
Dhiksicara, 
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enjoyed what he is to enjoy, cannot be destroyed by adversaries, neither by the 
employment of continuous fire, poison, the sword and arrows, nor by a violent 
throw over a precipice, nor by sorcery. 

224. By the king’s order Bhiksdcara, being condemned to die, was taken at 
night by the executioners from Jayamati's apartments to the place of execution. 

225-227. Bound to a stone he was thrown into the Vitasta; the winds drove 
him immediately to the river-bank where a compassionate Brahman found him with 
his breast still palpitating. After some time he recovered consciousness and was 
given [by that Brahman] to Asamati, who being a relative, was called by the S’ahi 
princesses out of respect by the name of Diddé. This clever woman took the boy 
secretly abroad, and he grew up in the Dekhan. 

228. Naravarman, the ruler of Mélava, kept that [boy] who was aware of 
his story, like a son, and had him trained in arms and taught sciences. 

229, Others have said that Jayamati herself had preserved him by having 
another child of the same age killed in his place. 

230. When the king heard this account from an envoy who had returned from 
abroad, he ceased thereafter to show affection for this [queen]. 

251. He prudently did not openly betray this [fact], and made a treaty with 
the princes whose [lands] lay on the route, to prevent his (Bhiksicara’s) entry [into 
Kasmir]. 

2382. A foolish person by showing openly suspicion as to his wife’s [faithful- 
ness], and by displaying apprehension of an enemy, himself invites others [to 
injure him]. 

233. Others have related that Diddi, when Bhiksacara had been killed, 
had taken some child which resembled him, and had passed it off under 
his name. 

234. Whether this be true or false, he (Bhiksicara) obtained thus such 
importance that even fate could not reduce him to insignificance. 

235. The wonderful diversity of [the results of] former actions produces 
astonishing phenomena, such as are unknown to dreams, magic or imagination. 

236. This prince grew up secretly for the ruin of the peuple, as the fire 
[rises] in a thicket to burn down towns, villages and other [habitations]. 


225-227. Comp. regarding Asamati, viii. later Paramara rulers of Milaya as contained 


Prof, 


641, 552. Itis still customary in Kaémir Brah- in 


man families to call the eldest woman of the 
hovsehold by the honorific name of Didd 
een in recollection of the great 
queen. e ‘S'ahi princesses’ are Harga’s 
queens; comp. vii. 1470, 1550, ete. 

228. Tho Naravarman here referred to is 
mentioned in the gencalogical lists of tho 


their copper-plate grants; sce 
KietHorn’s paper, Ind. Ant., xix. 346 aq. 
From the Nagpur stone inscription published 
by Prof. KietHorn, Epiyr. Ind, ii. 180 8qq., 
it appears that Naravarman was on the throne 
in the Vikrama year 1161, ie. ap. 1104-5, 
having succeeded his brother Lakgmadova, son 
of Udayaditya. 
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237. Close to the poison-tree grows the plant Prativisa (‘antidote’), and at 
the time when the pure.waters are spoilt by the rainy season, the rise of Agastya 
(Canopus) makes itself felt. The far-sighted Creator sees indeed the dangers 
which threaten to destroy creation when they [first] arise, and arranges to 
counteract them. 

238. Thus at that very time there was born to King Sussala a son who was 
capable of upholding the world which was sinking in misfortunes. 

939. Appropriately the king gave to this son the name of Juyasimha 
(‘lion of victory’), since from the time of this son’s birth he was everywhere 
victorious. 

240, Just as Sarvarthasiddha, the name of Buddha, is appropriate [in its 
literal meaning] on account of his possessing supernatural powers in all matters 
(sarvdrthasiddhi) [and yet in conventional use applies only to Buddha], so also his 
name Jayasimha while [in its literal meaning] appropriate, yet has not ceased to 
have a conventional use (ré#dhi) [restricted to this particular king}. 

241. When King Uccala saw the mark which showed itself on the saffron- 
[coloured] foot of this [son], he gave up his anger against his brother. 

242, This mark on the boy’s foot removed the enmity between his father and 
uncle, and gave peace to both kingdoms. 

243. King Uccada thereupon to increase the merits of his father, who had 
gone to heaven, built a Matha unuer his name on the site of the paternal [house], 

244. The liberal king gave away at the great festival [when that Matha was 
consecrated,] cows, land, gold and clothes, and was like a wondrous wishing-tree for 
all supplicants. 

245. Even great kings were astonished in distant lands by the presents of 
great value sent to them by that [ruler] whose wealth deserved to be praised. 

246, Also Queen Jayamati built a Vihira with a Matha in order to put to 
a noble use the riches which she had gained by her husband’s favour. 

247, Owing to certain demerits of the king from a former [birth], this Matha 
lost its desired designation [and became known] by the name of Navamatha 
(‘the new Matha’ ). 


237. See regarding the star of Agastya, 
note ii. 140. 

238. From K.’s statement, viii, 3404, it 
must be concluded that Jeyasimha’s birth fell 
in the Laukike year 4181, or a.v. 1106-6, 

240. K. wants to say that the name 
Jayasinha, os that of Buddha Sarvdrthasiddha 
has both an etymological and conventional 
meaning, equally applicable to the king. Such 
words are ¢ Bsignatel as yogartdha. 


241. Reddish colour of the feet is an 
auspicious sign; comp. Brhatsamhhita, Ixviii. 


97. 
244. No reference is made subsequently to 
8 Mallamatha. 
247, The Navamatha is mentioned subse- 
quay viii. 374, 1052, 2308. It seems from 
“3 words that Jayamati intended it to be 
called after her husband. For a suggestion 
as to its site, see note viii, 1062. 


Uccata 
(a.p. L1LOF-11). 


Birth of Jayasimha 
(a.p. 1105-6). 


Uccala's pious founda- 
tions. 


UccaLa 
(a.p. 1101-11). 
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248. Also the Vihira which he built in honour of his sister Sulla on the site 
of the other paternal] [house], did not acquire proper renown. 


249. 


Indeed, as he did not think of death which was hanging over his 


head, endowments had not been settled on his foundations [when he died]. 


250. 


Once this king, while stopping in Kramardjya, proceeded to the hill- 


village of Varhufacakra to see the Svuyumbhi fire. 


251. 


As he was marching by way of the village of Kambulegvara, there came 


suddenly armed Candalas, robbers of that locality, and surrounded him. 


252. 


force with him, yet his . . . 
strike. 


They wished to strike him down quickly, as he had only a very small 
courage arrested their weapons, and they did not 


253, The path being blocked, he passed one night in the deep mountain- 


gorge moving about with a few followers, 


254. At that time there spread everywhere in the camps the evil rumour, 
difficult to stop and causing commotion, that the king was no more. 

255. This bad report which was a small affair when it started from the camp, 
became important in the City, like the wind from a hill-gorge when it reaches the 


forest. 


248. The Sulldvikdra was completed b: 
Jayasimha, see viii. 3318. Comp. for Malla's 
second residence on the right bank of the 
river, vii. 1491. 

250-251. The localities connected with 
this adventure of Uccala can be fixed without 
difficulty. The still existing Tirtha of Agni 
Svayanbhi, now known as Suyam, has been cis- 
cussed in note i.34. About a mile to theS. of 
this site lies the hamlet of 7'sak*vadar (marked 
‘Sheikhwadda’ on the map), which, I think, 
can safely be identified with Varhatacakra. 

The modern name is the exact phonetic 
derivative of a form *Cakra-Vurhata, in which 
the two words of the compound name have 
been transposed. KS. tsak’, ‘wheel,’ is the 
representative of Skr. cakra. For Vadar< 
Varhata, it should be noted that in rustic 
Ks. r at the end or in the middle of words is 
almust invariably pronounced as d, and that 
inal f is regularly changed into r; comp. 
Kasthava{a> Kax{*vdr, ghotaka > gui", ‘horse,’ 
ete. Alternative forms of village names in 
which the words composing them can be 
transposed,are not unknown in Kasmir. Thus, 
eg. 8 village of the Phak Pargana is known 
both as Dard-Sad*por and Sad‘por- Dard, and 
another in the Vular Pargana, both as Aai- 
Chachkoth and Chachkéth- Kat. 

The name Kambalesvara can be recognized 
without difliculty in the present Arembhar, 


the name of a village situated at the foot of 
a low hill range in the Mach'pér Parganas, 
about 74° 15’ long. 34° 26’ lat, (marke 
Krombhur on map). For the phonetic relation 
between Ké§. -Aar < Skr. ap ond comp. the 
remarks made in note v. 46 on Triphar< 
Tripuresvara and other Ké. local names de- 
rived from Skr. names ending in -igvara. 

Past this range of fir-covered hills leads 
the route from the northern parts of Krama- 
rijya towards Svayanbhi. Near the village 
of Dach*ldér it enters the valley of the stream 
shown as Panjtar on the map, and hence 
follows it to the W. This valley contracts 
above the village of Rdjpor into a narrow 
wooded gorge. This for a distance of about 
one milo would offer excellent opportunities 
for a sudden attack, such as that described in 
the text. The path runs along the bottom of 
the gorge and follows the tortuous course of 
the stream between steep cliffs. A visit I paid 
to this neighbourhood in September, 1892, 
showed me that this path could easily be 
blocked by n small number. Higher up 
near Svayambhi itself the country is com- 
paratively open and formed by a series of 
prasey spurs with broad shallow valleys 
etween them. 

252. The reading of A udrojovagtambha® 
is certainly corrupt in ite first part, and satis- 
factory emendation difficult. 
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956. Prefect of the City was at that time Chudda, a descendant of the soldier 
Kéamadeva and brother of I’adda and the rest. 

257. After allaying the ‘agitation in the City, he went with his brothers 
into the armoury in the palace and held council as to the further course of 
action. 

258, While they were considering whom they should make king, there 
addressed them also the Kayastha Sadda, who was an intriguer among the 
householders. 

259. “Having got hold of the kingdom thus without rivals, you should 
yourself rule it, since the number of your friends, relatives and servants makes 
you invincible.” 

260. When he had thus spoken to them, these villains felt the desire to 
become rulers, and were quickly preparing to seat themselves on the throne. 

261. The report that they were of the race of the illustrious King Yasashara 
put into all of their family the aspiration to the throne. 

262. Dishonest as their course of life was, this deep-rooted ambition turned 
by the sayings of wicked friends into disaffection. 

263. How should not this wicked procedure have recommended itself to 
Sadda, [considering] that the wretch was born in the family of the load-carrier 
Lavata ? 

264. Though he was only the son of a small official called Ksemadeva, yet he 
had a ferocious character, as befitted a person given to desperate actions. 

265. When he had stolen a golden pitcher from the royal palace he was 
suspected owing to [certain] indications, but yet not recognized [as the thief] on 
account of [his] cunning. 

266. Carrying a dagger, bareheaded and insulting everybody with his laughs, 
he [behaved himself] like a Rajaputra, and thought the three worlds a very small 
thing [compared with himeelf ]. 

267. While he was swinging his fingers to and fro he was [ever] occupied by 
a thought of the throne, which was seen to bear an evil fruit. 

268. They (Chudda, etc.) were eager to grasp the royal power both owing to 
his advice and by their own desire, but when they heard that the king was alive 
they lost their hopes. 

269. From that time onwards that ambition was ever [present] in their mind. 


256. Comp. above viii. 183. Regarding Kama- 263. Regarding Lavata, see v. 177. 
deva, the grandfather of Yasaskara, sev v. 469. 266. Compare vii. 922, where the going 
261. Chudda and his brothers, as descen- bareheaded is referred tu as the former abit 
dants of Kamadeva, Yasaskara’s grandfather, of Kaémirians. 
could claim relationship with a former dynasty. 


UccaLa 
(a.v. 1101-11). 


UCCALA 
(a.p. 1101-11). 


Conspiracy agninst 
Uocala, 
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Without [openly] displaying itself it seemed neither to close the eyes nov to 
sleep. 

270. Then in the course of time the king, whose attachment did not last long, 
reduced them to ap inferior position, and removed them from [their posts in] the 
royal court (? rajasthdna). 

271, The king who by nature used at all times harsh words against everyone, 
said to them too, in the meantime, things which cut to the quick. 

272. They had lost their father in the time of King Harsa, and were then 
living in the house of their widowed mother who was [yet] young and hot-blooded. 

273, At that time they had killed a soldier called Mayydmattaka, who was 
their neighbour and intimate friend, because they suspected him of being the 
paramour of their mother. 

274, The king asked himself why they had not punished her too, as she had 
been unchaste, and angerly ordered their mother’s nose to be cut off. 

275. This story the king mentioned in their presence, and used to inquire 
after them with the words: ‘Where are the sons of the woman with the cut 
nose ?” 

276, The king who was like death to the Kayasthas, had removed Sadda too 
from his official position after having [previously] employed him as the superin- 
tendent of the ‘Chief Treasury ’ (brhadyaiija) and other [treasuries]. 

277. His (Sadda’s) own accountant whom he had violently maltreated, thon 
denounced him to the king as having embezzled revenue of the treasury. 

278. When the king thereupon in indignation took [from him] the post of 
pravesabhagika (cashier ?), this ferocious man urged Radda, Chudda, and the rest 
to [follow up] their former plan. 

279. They then decided to kill the king, and waiting for an opportunity put 
themselves into communication with other evil-minded persons, Hamsarutha, and 
the like. 

280, Those who wished to take the king’s life met and took an oath by 
sacred libation (pitakosa), but for four or five years they never found an 
opportunity. 

261, It is curious and due to the people’s sins that this secret design was not 


270. This reference to the rajasthdna is lation; comparo also viii. 576, where an 
curious. Neither of Chudda nor of any of his accounts-office (éeda) is designated as a 
brothers has it been previously stuted that ‘ Rijasthina.’ 
they held the high post of Rajasthaniya, which 278. The exact character of the poat of 
is fant mentioned in viii. 181 as filled by erteaeeat bare is uncertain. It might have 
Bhogasena. It is therefore probable that been a subordinate official of tho treasury who 
the word has not to be taken herein the received the actual tax-payments ( ete) 
technical meaning explained in note vii.60], corresponding to the modern Brava t 
but in the wider sense indicated by the trans-  (J’éfivol in Kaémir). 
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betrayed, though it was planned for a long time and by many persons who were 
much divided [amongst themselves]. 

282. They told each one: “It is to you that the king ever uses words which 
cut to the quick,” and thus fomented disaffection towards the ruler. 

283, The conspirators protecting their breasts, sides and back with hidden 
armour, continually followed the king. 

284-285, The king, who before had been unable to support separation from 
Jayamati, and whe though [king] would do anything to please her, just as 
[if he were] an ordinaxy lover, now showed for two years 2 permanent dislike for 
her [which was due] t: 2 change in his character foreboding his end. 

286, Some attributed this to her having protected Bhikgdcara, others 
again to the inconstancy of love passions which resembles that of the 
lightning. 

287. Then Bijjald, the daughter of the lord of Vartula, whom the king had 
married, gained his affections. 

288, King Samgrémapdla died at that time, and his son, Somapdla by name, 
ascended the paternal throne. 

289. When the king heard that intriguers had crowned him after having, 
from hatred, imprisoned his elder brother, who was fit for the throne, he became 
enraged against Itqjapuré. 

290. He gave the hand of his daughter, who was a surety of lasting good 
fortune... ee ee ee 

291. This great feust was the last celebrated with splendour and great 
expense by that lover of all his subjects, who was a magical thought-gem 
to supplicants. 

292. When his son-in-law had departed, the king turned out of employ (?) all 
the Tantrins for some slight displeasure, but let the conspirators go free. 

293. Bhogasena, too, whom the king at that time removed in anger from the 
charge of the ‘Gate,’ became his enemy. 


287. Iam unable to identify the territory 
of Vartula of whose king Sahajapala is named, 
viii, 639. Tho only other mention of it I can 
traco is in Vikram. xviii. 38, whore ‘a lord of 
Bhartula’ is montioned among the hill chiefs 
defeated by King Anantadeva, As Wand 4 
are easily confused in S’arada writing (which 
also Bilhana used), it is scarcely doubtful that 
both names refer to the same tract. Can 
Vartula be the hill-district of data shown on 
the map as situated on the N. bank of the 
Cindb and to the S.W. of Ban‘hal or 
Vigalata ? 


288, For Sarhgramapdla of Rajapuri, sev 
vii. 533, 

200, The text has here a lacuna which 
extends probubly over moro than one half- 
verse. Jt uppears that K. referred in tho 
missing text to the marringe of Uccula’s 
daughter Suubhdyyalekha to Somapala. This 
duughter is subsequently mentioned viii. 
1464 aq, 

292. Tho meaning of this verse is doubt- 
ful. Instead of A xtropttizZ, corrected in the 
Ed. into nirvyttin, L has nivyttih, which, how- 
ever, is also not cluar. 
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294. Now this man of valour had previously, while in office, after suppressing 
all Damaras, set out towards Lohara to vanquish King Sussala. 

295. The king, whose hostility [against his brother] was mixed with 
tenderness, had ordered him back, whereupon he (Bhogasena) hud spoken in a 
derogatory way of the king ; on hearing this the latter felt anger. 

296. The king having insulted this brave man who was his best friend, 
Radda, Chudda, and the others then took him into the secret. 

297. The king [as if he were] anxious to gain Yama’s land (i.e. death) did 
not exile those who had been insulted, who were full of aspirations, who had 
formed a league and had Jost their subsistence. 

298. The crooked-minded Sadda reproached them for having trusted them- 
selves to Bhogasena, because he judged from the latter’s bravery that his character 
was straightforward. 

299. And he said: “The king must be killed to-day, even if it costs 
our lives. Otherwise Bhogasena with his shallow mind will betray [the 
conspiracy ].” 

300. Sadda’s words were not untrue, because Bhoyasena, anxious to disclose 
[the conspiracy], told the king that he wished to say something in secret. 

301. The king replied: “ What are you going to tell? I shall not give you 
[back] the churge of the ‘Gate.’” By this insult he led him to join the conspirators. 

302. He who abandons himself tu fate, hates those who stir him up, just 
like a person who forgets himself in deep sleep on a day atthe end of the hot 
season. 

303, The Tantrins who came on guard in their own turn, proceeded then to 
the palace together with their armed companions who were ready. 

304. They let certain Candalas come into the hall who had been given a sign, 
and told them: “ Strike at him at whom we strike to-night.” 

303.. When the king had taken his meal they, standing in the outer hall, 
turned out the servants by saying that the king was in an angry mood. 

306. The king was preparing to go to Dijjald’s apartments, and dulled by 
amorous sensations came out from the inner hall, with lamps lit to guide him. 

307. When he had got into the central hall with a few fulluwers, Sadda 
blocked the hall he had left, and held back the other people [frum following 
him). 

308. When the opposite door had also been blocked by others, all the 
conspirators rose up and surrounded the king. 


206. The text of the first half-vorso the versu is ovidently tho one indicated 
is defective, but the general purport of above. 
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309. While one [of them] stopped him by kneeling down before him, pretending 
to address a communication [to him], the Brahman Teja, the son of Dinna, laid hold 
of his hair and struck him with a dagger. 

310, The many daggers which then penetrated into his limbs, yellow-coloured 
by his golden ornaments, appeared like great snakes [moving] into the cliffs of 
Mount Sumeru. 

311. Crying “Treason, treason,” he freed his hair which they had seized, 
and tore off with his teeth the leather-string which held back the hilt of his toy- 
dagger. 

312. Because the attendant who carried his Katar (katfdraka), Sujandkara 
by name, had fled from his side when the assailants were striking at him. 

313. He (Uccala) then drew out that small knife, fit for a boy. With 
difficulty it came out from the sheath, secured as it was at the hilt. 

314, While his entrails were protruding, he then bound up his braided hair 
which the assailants had let go, holding [meanwhile] the dagger between his 
knees. 

315. With a roar he struck Teja, and showed even such strength that the 
latter fell to the ground, as if struck in all vulnerable places [at once]. 

316, Then he struck Radda, who was attacking him from behind, and with a 
lion-like roar turned round and tore open Vyadda. 

317. He cut down also another armed man, who though wearing armour, soon 
breathed his last, writhing in [agony]. 

318. Having got an opportunity he was running to get out, but the hall 
door was kept closed by the guards who did not know it was the king. 

319. As he was going towards the other door, Chudda stepped in his way and 
saying: ‘‘ Where are you going?” struck at him with his sword. 

320. Then he saw Bhogasena, who was standing at the end of the doorway 
with his face turned away, and was making a drawing on the wall with a wooden 
paint brush. 

321. The king as he ran past, said: “ Bhogasena, why do you look on?” In 
his shame he replied something indistinct. 

322, Rayydvatta, 2 lamp-bearer, who was unarmed, had taken up the fight 
with a brass lamp, and fell under their strokes, 

323. Somapala, a Rajaputra from Campa, did not fall into disgrace when 
after slaying his assailants he succumbed to their strokes. 


312. The Katar is a large double-edged sontations seo eg. Earrron, Handbook of 
dagger fitted with a peculiar hilt. It was Indian Arms, p.102, fig. 340. 
much used once in Northern India ; for repre- 


UccaLa 
(A.D. 1101-11). 
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(a,b. 1101-11). 


Death of Uccala 
(a.p. 1111). 
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3%. Ajjaka, the grandson of the illustrious S’aapdla and a son of Réjaka, 
ran away like a dog, hiding his dagger just as [if it were his] tail. 

325. Then os the king in his flight was endeavouring to scale the railing, 
the Candalas cut his knees, and he fell to the ground. 

326. A faithful Kayastha, S’rigdra by name, threw his own body over him, 
but was removed by the enemies after their strokes had lacerated his body. 

327, As the king endeavoured to rise again, all his assailants let foll upon 
him their numerous weapons, which seemed like a garland of dark-blue lotuses 
[bestowed upon him] by Kali [as a mark] of her choice. 

328. The depraved Sadda himself cut his throat, saying: “This rogue may 
perhaps simulate death though yet not dead.” 

329. He also cut off his fingers, and drew off the jewelled rings, exclaiming : 
“Tt is I who was turned out of office [by him].” 

330. The long-armed [king] was seen on the ground as if asleep, with his 
face covered by the locks from which the garlands had fallen, and with one foot yet 
shod. 

331. The want of pity which this mighty [king] had shown towards people 
was to some extent atoned for by the great heroism [he displayed] at his end. 

332. Aservant, S’zrafa by name, who had gone out and was loudly bewail- 
ing the treachery, was cut down by the enraged Bhogaxena. 

333. The king who had started for the apartments of his beloved wife, 
seemed by a mistake in the direction to have taken his way to the residence 
of Kali. 

334. Kings who in their kingdom go eagerly after enjoyments, and please 
their mind with a multitude of various dresses, resemble bees which in the 
garden seek eagerly the stamina [of the flowers] and please themselves with a 
multitude of various blossoms. Alas, they [both] somehow disappear as soon as 
they are seen; those [kings] are thrown down by their destiny set in motion by 
fate, and these [bees] by the creeper [set in motion] by the wind. 

335. The lord of Lanka (Ravana) who had vanquished the three worlds, was 
defeated by animals, and the Kuru lord, the foremost of numberless kings, received 
on his head a kick from a foot. Thus every [great person finds] in the end 
humiliating defeat, just as [if he wore] of the ordinary kind. Who then would 
keep up his pride and think: “I am great”? 

336. The king whom his enemies had abandoned, when he was dead, 
was carried naked like a pauper by his parasol-holders to be cremated. 


395. Ravana's defeat by Hanumat’s Duryodhana, who was kicked on the head by 
monkeys is alluded to. ‘The Kuru lord’ is Bhima at the end of their combat. 
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337-338, One attached [the king’s] arms to his neck, the other took the feet 
under his arms. Thus they dragged the king whose neck hung down, whose hair 
was waving, whose body was drenched with blood, and whose wounds emitted a 
faint whistling sound, out of the palace, and carried him naked like a pauper to 


the burning-ground. 
339, 


Frightened, they cremated him at once on the ground of the island which 


is at the confluence of the Mahasarit and Vitastd. 
340. Nobody looked on when.he was slain nor when he was burned. Quickly 
he disappeared from sight, as if he had flown away. 


341. 


He had passed his forty-first year when he lost his life in the year [of 


the Luukika era four thousand one hundred] eighty-seven (4.D, 1111) on the sixth 


day of the bright half of Pausa. 
342, 


Then Radda blood-stained [as he was], with sword and armour, placed 


himself on the throne, [where he appeared] like a Vetala on a stone of the burning- 


ground, 
1 a a re 


344, After he (Radda) had descended from the throne to fight, his relatives 
and followers fought bravely in his presence and [dying] adorned the battle field. 


345, 


Two Tantrins, Vatta and Putta, who were his relatives, and Katfasérya 


and other soldiers fell, after fighting for a long time, and died at the main gate 


of the palace (simhadvara). 


346. Radda, armed with sword and shield, was seen in the palace court- 
yard dancing, as it were, like an actor on the stage of the combat and striking his 


opponents. 
347, 


After he had cut down many by his strokes, and had again and again 


rendered the victory of his enemies doubtful, he fell at last in the combat. 


839. In the note iii. 339-349 it has been 
shown that the Mahisarit is the present Mar 
stream which flows from the al lake, and 
with its branch called Tstinth Kul (‘ the apple- 
tree canal’) reaches the Vitasti opposite to the 
Shér Gad! palace and a little below the first 
bridge. Between the Mahisarit and the 
Vitasta lies the great island of May*szn 
(Miksikasvimin, see note iv. 88). At the 
western end of this island, and a short distance 
above the first bridge, the river bank was used 
as 8 burning-ground for Hindus until some 
forty years ogo. Close to it the Christian 
cemetery of the Shaikh Bagh has been estab- 
lished. If K.'s reference, ili. 339, could be 
accepted as historical, we should have toagsume 
that tho sito was used as a S’maéana already 
boforo the foundation of Pravarasena’s city. 


843. The text hes here a lacuna which 
must extend over more thun the half-verse 
shown in the Ed. as missing. The lines now 
missing probably contained an account of the 
arrival of Gargacandra and his attack on the 
conspirators. From viii. 356 it is seen that 
Radda, who took the name of S'ankhardja, 
occupied the throne during the night which 
followed Uccala’s murder, and during the 
next morning. 

L supplies with sakaksa the three Akssaras 
missing in A at the commencement of the 
second half of verse 343, but the preceding 
lacuna makes it impossible to ascertain the 
meaning of this half-verse even when thus 
completed. 

Pr iae Regarding sithhadvdra, 

4, 


see vi. 


Uccata 
(a.p. 1101-11). 


Ranpa-S’ANKHABASA 
(8-9th December, 
1111 a.D.). 


Rappa-S/ankHARAJA 
(8-9th December, 


Conspirators defeated 
by Ga 


y 


1111 a.p.), 


rgacandra. 
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348. Garga, whom the cruel struggle made exceed the [proper] limits, ordered 
in his fury that the punishment due for high treason be executed upon the dead 
[Radda]. 

349. Vyadda was killed near the Diddématha by the citizens, who poured 
ashes and stones [upon him], and his head was thrust into a privy-drain. 

350. They who had betrayed their lord were dragged about by ropes [bound] 
to their ankles, and at once received everywhere from the people the honour of 
being spat upon, which they had deserved by their deed. 

351. Hamsaratha and others fled and joined Sadda somewhere, to suffer for 
some time yet pangs of misery worse than death. 

352, Bhogasena, who had arrogantly thought that Garga had been defeated 
after his younger brother’s death, then heard of these events which were [to him] 
like annihilation. 

353. He turned back with the desire of offering resistance, but seeing 
the fleeing soldiers he retired in fear somewhere, followed by some of his own 
people. 

354. Thus had Gargacandra, helped only by his arm, killed and scattered the 
leaders of the league of conspirators. 

355. Of such bravery and skill in a desperate enterprise, as this illustrious 
{man] displayed, I have not heard anywhere, even in stories. 

356. That traitor [Radda], who had taken the name of S’avkharaja, went 
the way of the evil-doers, after having reigned for one night and one watch of a day. 

357, These traitors had boastfully claimed to be descended from Yasaskara's 
family, and, therefore, they held like King Varnatu the royal power only for a 
moment. 

358. The Kiratas in the forest, who destroy the lion and other [wild beasts] 
by raising jungle-fires and by constructing traps, find their end by the accidental 
fall of rocks, All people, indeed, rush forward by the one path of death. “I am 
the slayer and he the slain,”— this means a difference but for a brief time. 

359. Those who hear with joy the auspicious acclamations of the women folk 
at their own wedding, listen with misery, as their end comes, to the lamenta- 
tions of their wives. He who rejoiced but yesterday at slaying his enemy, he, 
too, beholds his slayer excited with joy. Fie over this delusion which produces 
blindness ! 


349. For Diddamafha, now Did*mar, see brother of Garga, called Sadda, is named 
note vi. 300. viii. 33. 

362. Events sre here alluded to which 357. See for Varnata, who was selected for a 
must have been related in the verses short time as Yaéaskara's successor, vi. 91 qq. 
now missing before viii. 343. A younger For A °bhajad read with L bhajan. 
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360. ‘The traitors’ desperate act resembled a tree which was only thought of 
in the evening, which bore fruit at night, and on which the evil fruit had ripened 
by the next day. 

361. Garga, when he had accomplished his task and appeased his wrath, 
threw himself down on the throne and lamented long over his lord. 

362. As he was shedding tears, all the citizens too, freed from fear, found 
occasion to bewail the king who was dear to everybody. 

363. The cunning Jayamati who was eager to live, then gave her treasure to 
Garga in order to raise compassion in him and spoke to him : 

364. ‘Brother, make an arrangement with me.” He, however, in his honest 
nature, took these words to be purely conventional, and prepared her funeral 
pyre. 

365. Nobody can understand these women of unscrutable mind, in whose 
heart there is found, as it were, combined the waviness of their ample locks, 
the excessive unsteadiness of their eyes and the firmness of their round 
breasts. 

366. Though given to unfaithfulness and killing their husbands, yet they 
step with ease into the fire, In no manner can one be sure of women. 

367. While she, proceeding in a litter, was delaying on the road, Bijjala got 
in front of her and entered the pyre. 

368, Then as she (Jayamati) was ascending the pyre her limbs were hurt by 
the pilferers who robbed her in eager desire of her ornaments. 

369. When the people saw the two queens being consumed by the flames 
together with their Chowries and parasols, they, too, all raised lamentations, and 
their eyes were as if burning with pain. 

370, He (Garga) then displayed his noble character in full purity, when, 
though requested by all, he did not seat himself on the throne. 

371. He looked out eagerly for certain persons in whose arms he wished to 
place King Uccala’s infant son, in order to have him consecrated as king. 

372. Having seen the real character of some among these, the people, I know, 
nowadays laugh and do not think them fit even to go about as beggars. 


360. Perhaps wo ought to correct phullito 
for A phatito, ‘which bore blossoms at night.’ 

371. It was customary, in caso the heir to 
the throne was a young child, to place him in 
the arms of an elder relative, and to perform 
the Abhiseka ceremony for both jointly. 
This was to assure the safety of the hoir 
during his infancy, and his subsoquont acces- 
sion to the actunl power. Compare e.g. tho 
story of Bhoja’s Abhiscka along wi his 


uncle Muiija, as told at the commencement of 
the Bhojaprabandha. 

The person in whose arms Gargacandra 
wished in particular to have Uccala’s infant 
son consecrated is Sahasramanygala; see 
viii. 500. The latter has been mentioned 
already, vii. 1018, but his origin is nowhere 
indicated. The name of Uccala’s son is not 
a comp. regarding him also, viii. 602, 
516, 


Ranwa-S/aNRMARAJA 
(8-9th December, 
1111 A.p.), 


Burning of Uccalu's 
qucens, 


Ranpa-8’ANKHABAIA 
(8-0th Deoemboer, 
1111 a.p.). 


BALHARA 
(a.p, 1111-12), 


Sassala’s maroh to 
Kusmir. 
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373-374, Of the three sons, Swlhava and the other [two] who had been born 
to Mallardja from the princess called S’vet#, the middle one had died. Tho eldest 
and youngest who remaine|, Salhana end Lofhava, had from fear, when 
S'ankhardja searched for them in order to kill them, betaken themselves into tho 
Navamatha. 

375-376. The shameless intriguing Tantrins, mounted soldiers, and councillors 
collected again after abandoning the defeated conspirators, and brought up ‘bo 
elder of the two, Salhana. When Garya, who had not found anyone fit for the 
throne, saw this, he had him quickly consecrated as king. 

377. O shame, there were in a [single] day and night within four watches, 
three kings who ought to have been seen within a generation. 

378. There were seen rvyal attendants who served in the evening King 
Uceala, in the morning F?adda, and at midday Salhana, 

379. When King Swssala, who was at Luharakofta, heard of his brother's 
death after one-and-a-half days hail passed, he tell into great emotion. 

380. The messenger sent by Garyu threw himsolf crying to the ground, 
which made him (Sussala) abandon all doubts [as to his brother’s death], and break 
out in lamentation. 

381, From the first messenger of Garga he did not hear the events up to 
Salhana’s [coronation], but only his brother’s death, and that ho himself was 
requested to come. 

382. For Garga had despatched that [messenger] when ho left his houae, 
to call him (Suseala), as he did not believe [that he could accomplish] quickly the 
suppression of the enemies, [which seemed] very difficult. 

383. After passing tho night in loud lamentations [Sussala] started at 
daybreak on the march towards Kusmir, without even having collects’ his 
troops. 

384. Then another messengor of Garqa, whom he met on the march, reported 
all that had happened, and spoke to him: “ Assuredly, do not come.” 

385. ‘The conspiracy has beon quickly crushed, and in your absence, your 
younger brother, Salhan«, hes becn made king. What is the use of your 
coming ?” 

386. When the king had heard this message of Garge, ho, impationt in his 
anger, spoko thus laughing to his followers, who did not wish to proceed. 

387. “The crown does not como to us from the father. If [evon it were so] 


874. Rogarding the Navamatha, soo  177,§ 4, that thodistunco botweon Lohara and 
noto viii. 247. Srinagar pormits of news reaching within the 


370. Jt has hoon shown in Noto £, iv. time indicated by our passage, 
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the next born is the heir. But [in truth] my elder brother and I have conquered 
it with our arma.” 

388, “We two took the kingdom, and nobody gave it to us. Are the means 
now gone by which we gained it before?” 

3e9, After saying this he pushed on in unbroken marches, and sent many 
messengers to Garya to win him over. 

390. He renched Késthavdta, while Gargacandra, who was on Salhana’s side, 
marched forth and took up a position at Hugkapura. 

391. When the evening came, his messengers who had gone and returned, 
declared that Garga, though he had displayed a conciliatory disposition, had evil 
intentions. 

392. Notwithstanding this, King (Sussala] having once entered into the 
enterprise, sent to Garga his own foster-brother Hitahita. 

393, At this time Bhogasena, whom fate had deluded, came into the presence 
of the king, having employed some Khdgalas from Jilvavana as intercessors. 

394. He sent the cavalier Karnabhiti to the king, and endeavoured to 
entice him by informing him that he (Bhogasena) would defeat Garga, 

395. The people thought it wrong [of Sussala] that he was waiting for an 
opportunity to slay the betrayer of his brother, who deserved [to be put to death] 
without temporizing. 

396, Garga, too, reproached him by messengers saying : ‘“ How can I join you 
by whose side are the betrayers of your brother ?” 

397. He (Susarula), however, delayed [merely because he feared] that he 
(Bhogasena) would Jeavo the road in the darkness (and escape]; he attacked and 
killed him together with his brother as soon as the night had. passed. 

398. Karnabhiti rushed into the fight and distinguished himself by his 
bravery, and not less [did] his step-brother Tejahsena. 

399. Tejahsena by the king’s order was impaled and also Marica, the son of 
the commander of horse, Lavardyju. 

400. [As far as] his courage went, the king had the power to punish ond 
to reward. His force, however, was so [small] that he could not hope even to 
maintain his position with it. 


3803. The KaAdsaka are tho same as the 


300. The Position of Adsthavd{a has been 
c Khaéas ; see note i. 317. 


fully discussed in note vi. 202. The route 


taken on this occasion by Sussala lay, on 
account of the advanced soason, probably not 
over the Tog*maidin Pass, but over ono of 
the lower passes to the W.; see Note LZ on 
Lohura iy 177) § 7. 

ae uskapura (Uskiir), comp. note i. 


YOU. I. 


Bilvavana, otherwise unknown, was probably 
a locality in the Valley of the Vitasta, below 
Varshamila, where Khaéas are settled to the 
present day ; comp. alao note v. 214, 

400. °nigrahdvagraha® of A L is evident): 
a clerical error for °nigrahdnugraha®, as eal 
by Durgapr. 

D 


SALHANA 
(a.d. 1111.12), 


Bhogasena killed b 
= Suasala, z 


SaLuana 
(a.p. LV11-12). 


Sussule’s fight with 
Siryu. 


Escupe of Sassala, 
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401. 


(VIII. 401. 


Saijupala, too, whom King [Sussula] had sent ahead, joined him later 
when the day was spent, bringing horses. 


402. When these had arrived, and his toree had been somewhat strengthened, 
there came up Séfrya, a commander of Garga, with numerous troops. 

403, When [Sussala's] trusted advisers saw these bent on doing harm, with 
difficulty they got (the king], who was obstinate in his self-confidence, to mount 


his horse and‘to put on his armour. 


40+. Then there came from the opponents’ force a shower of arrows which was 
everywhere of unbroken density, and which made the sky appear as if covered by 


a flight of locusts. 


405, ‘The enemies acknowledging [as it were] their treachery by the hissing 
of their arrows, struck down irresistibly all in the king’s camp with all kinds of 


weapons, 
406, 


The reckless king, when his soldiers were slain, wounded or dispersed, 


made his way singly out of the enemies’ midst and fled in haste. 


407. 


Then with his horse he crossed a bridge below which the river roared, 


which was cver swinging up and down, and which was difficult to pass, cven for 


birds. 
108. 


Two or three, among them Saijijapdla, managed to follow him, and 


keeping at his back held off the enemies at every step. 


409, 


When the brave [king] had reached with twenty or thirty followers the 


Khasa seat called Virdnaka, the enemies left him. 


410, 


While staying there with a few men who were destitute of clothes and 


food, he, O wonder, fearlessly attacked and punished the Ahasas. 


401. Regarding Saijapdla, see viii. 212. 

403. IT have translated according to the 
conjectural reading of the Cale. Ed. dadhruk- 
sin for dudhrulesur. 

407. K. refers here clearly to one of the 
rope bridges, ov Jérlas, which until a few 
years ayo formed the only communication 
across the Vitasta in the Valley below Vara- 
hamila. These repe bridges are suspension 
bridges of the simplest construction, and 
generally formed of three cables made of 
twisted twigs. Owing to the swaying of these 
cables to and fro in’ the wind, and to the 
steep pracdicnts ou cither side, the passage of 
a Jhila of any great span is nervous work 
for those unused to it. Occasionally when 
there is a high wind, the crossing of 
such a Jhila is dangerous even for those 
accustomud to the work from childhood, These 
bridges aro quite impassable for four-footed 
beasts, unless carried on a man's buick. 


As the latter operation is impossible in the 
case even of a pony, we must assume that 
Sussale's horse in reality: swam across. the 
river, In cases where the condition of the 
river bed and tho current permits of this 
expedient, ponies are generally aided in 
swimming by a repe which a man holds while 
crossing the rope bridge. ‘Those who have lil 
the doubtful pleasure of crossing some of the 
Jhidas in the hills neighbouring on Kaéinir, 
will readily pardon K. for having slightly 
exaggerated the difticulties of such a crossing. 
Compare regarding Jhilas, Drew, Jenunan, 
p. 122. 

408. Jirdyaka haa heen identified with 
the present Vira in the Vitasta Valley 
opposite to Baliisa-Bolyasakn; comp. note 
v. 214. 

410. Correct 
‘dandayat Khasdn, 


with = Durgipr. nirbhayo 
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411, And in time, after having escaped death by the will of fate, he reached 
Lohara again, though a heavy fall of snow had made the crossing of the pass 
(samkata) difficult. 

412. Though he had faced death at every step and had been preserved [only 
because he was destined] to live longer, yet he planned [nothing else] but the 


conquest of Kasmir. 
413. Garga, filled with enmity, had the poor /Iitahita, bound hands and 


feet, thrown into the Vitasta from the head of the bridge at the ‘Gate’ 
(dvdrasetu). 

414. When he was being thrown into the water, Ksema, a servant of his, 
tlirew himself down before him, and rose higher by his very fall. 

415. When Garga then joined King Salhana, he obtained exceptional power 
[over him], having given him the crown and defeated his opponent. 

416. This king who had secured the crown without possessing advisers or 
resolution, saw in his mental confusion everything revolving as it were [around 
him]. 

417, Neither political wisdom nor valour, neither cunning nor straightfor- 
wardness, neither liberality nor grecd,—nothing was prominent in this king’s 
[character]. 

418, During his reign robbers plundered the people in his very palace even at 
midday. What need to speak more, of the traffic on the roads ? 

419. On that [throne] on which even a lame woman (Diddi) had maintained 
herself for a long time in a spirited manner, he, though a man, had his mind 
distracted by fears, 

420. The woman which Salhana enjoyed to-day, Losfhana enjoyed the next 
day. Thus they shared in common the pleasures of the throne. 

421, As this [king] had no knowledge of the character of men, and showed 
no concern [for his duties], all his actions were laughed at by thoughtful 
persons. 

422, He put Ujasiha, Lothana’s brother-in-law, who was fitted for assemblies 
of ascetics, into the office [of lord] of the Gate which required rude valour. 


413. It is clear that the bridge near the 
‘Gato’ of Varihamiala is meant here. Regard- 
ing this watch-station, which was the best 
known of all the ‘Gates’ of Kaémir, aeo notu 
i. 122, and my remarks, J..1.8. 8., 1895, p. 382. 
It has been noticed as the ‘western gato’ by 
Hiuen-tsiang and Ou-k’ong; see my Notes on 
Ou-k'ong, p. 23. Albériini too, India, i. p. 207, 
tells us of “the watch-station Dvdr on both 
sides of the river Jailam.” The position of the 
watch-station on the right river bank is 


marked in all probability by the old ruined 
gateway still known asa Drang, which was 
guarded until some twenty years ago; comp. 
Mooncrort, 7'ravels, ii. p. 280. 

420. The namo of Salhana’s brother is 
given here by A and L as Losthana, which is 
probably a legitimate Sanskrit variant for the 
usual Lofhana, o Prakrit form; comp. the 
forms Garga and Gargacandra for Gagya and 
Gaggacandra, note viil. 182, 


SALHANA 
(ap, LLI1-12). 


Sa LAAMA 
(a.p. 1111-12). 


Garqacandra's pre= 
dominance, 
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423, 


(VIII. 423. 


He (Ujasiha), at the time of holding counsel, declared that he would 


ward off the dangers from Sussala by muttering his own magic spell » hundred 


thousand [times] at his approach. 


424. The deceitful king at Garga’s order had Bimba, the Dimara of Ni/isva, who 
was hatéful before the latter, thrown into the Vitastd with a stone bound [to him]. 


425. 


Garga, the king-maker, while destroying his various enemies, killed 


many Dimaras of Hdldha by the poisoned food he gave them, 


426, 


As the king was a mere shadow, [all] whether of the outer or inner 


[court], whether small or great, were dependent on Garga for life and death. 

427, Once then when Garga had come from Lahara into the king's presence 
all the people in the City were agitated and distressed by fear. 

428. Because at that time the report spread that Gavga had arrived in anger 
to kill all in the king’s employment by impaling them on boats. 


429, 


For two or three days all the people appeared as if shaken by fever, 


in consequenco of such a terrifying rumour which made pregnant women miscarry.. 


430. 


Thereupon Lilakaximha and others boldly attacked Garga’s residence 


on a sudden, without asking for the king’s orlers. 

431. The whole people in great excitement rushed on with raised weapons, 
but Gargacandra received them: all without dismay. 

432, Dilhabhattdéraka, Lakkaka and others were seen riding about without 
shame in the streets near Garga’s residence, 


433, 


The king did not restrain them, but on the contrary sent Lofhana to 


encourage the assailants, when their energy was failing. 
434, As Garga’s soldiers barred the road, he (Lothann), too, neither surrounded 
[Gaga's] house nor could he burn it down, though he [attempted to] set it on fire, 


435, 


Only one Kesava who was superintendent (mafhesa) of the Lofhikdmatha 


and skilled in the use of the bow, harassed his (Garga’s) soldiers by shooting them 


with arrows. 
436, 


In the evening when the king’s men had become scarce with the 


[waning] light, Garga started on horseback together with his followers, 


424. For Bimba and Ailéiva compare 
vii. 1631. 

425. The locality meant by Jidldha is 
unknown. The only other reference to it is con- 
tained in viii. 514, if our emendation there of 
Haldha for Phaléha is justified. 

426. The distinction between bidhya 
Cece? and dbhyantara (‘inner’) among 
the royal servanta is repeatedly alluded to; 
comp. viii. 680, 1542, 1546, 2962, 3150. From 
the uso made of the expression bahyabhrtya 
in viii. 2068, it would appear that by Abhyan- 


tara are meant the officinls who, owing to 
high position and direct connection with the 
court, could claim adimittunce into the royal 
presence on occasions when tho‘ Bihya’ were 
excluded ; comp. also viii. 744. For a similar 
distinction observed nat the Moghul court 
(Diwan-i ‘Am, Diwain-i Khis), seo Brnnign, 
Travels, p. 266. Tho term bahydli, discussed 
in note iv. 62, is probably connected with 
thia use of the word ddhya. 

435. Rogarding tho Lofhikdmatha, see 
vii. 120, 
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437. Unopposed in encounters he marched to Zahara, and carried off as his 
prisoner Ujasiha who was staying in ill-health at Pripurcsvara, 

438, On the following day he set him free saying: ‘‘ What is the use of this 
mendicant?” The king he did not dethrone, a3 Sussala was also [his] enemy. 

439. Thereaftet the townfulk everywhere in the land were again and again 
dreading the return of Garga and barricading their houses. 

410. The king felt troubled and was anxious to conciliate Gar g% and the 
Mahattama Sahela was acting as his envoy in Lahara. 

441. He somehow persuaded Garga to agree to give his daughter [in marriage 
tothe king], but [Garga’s] followers did not wish that he should ally himself with a 
king who was like a [mere] ghost. 

442. Thereupon he formed a league with King Sussala, and did not enter 
into that allionce [with Salhana], though he was pressed [for it] also subsequently. 

443, While the kingdom was thus falling to pieces, the king killed Sudda, 
Hamsaratha and Nonaratha, whom he had secured by spies. 

444, By torturing them with sparks of fire, needles, and other [means] he 
. . . « made them undergo terrible sufferings, before life fled from them. 

445. The king was doing right when he permitted Maild, Bhogasena’s wife, 
who was living in hiding, to follow her husband to death. 

446. The king who felt alarmed although he had scen such weakness [on 
his part], destroyed in the meanwhile Dilhabhattdra by having him poisoned. 

447, He (Dilhabhattara) was neither of royal blood nor of such fierce 
prowess that the wicked [king] should have had to put him out of the way thus by 
a secret execution. 

448. His sister thereupon who had reviled him (Dilhabhattara) for his want 
of manliness, followed the fitting course for a proud woman by entering the fire. 

449, Short as his reign was, it was rendered unbearable by terrors, [so that it 
appeared] like a long evil-dream, dreamt during a long night. 

450, Sussalt who knew the times, and who distrusted Garga notwith- 
standing their league, way then casting his eyes on Kasmir and sent Saijapala 
ahead. 

451, Lakkaka to whom King Salha[na] had given charge of the ‘Gate’ 
together with [ample] means, had set out on the march with some difficulty and 
had reached Vardhumila. 


437. For Tripuresvara, situated to tho 445. Road with L anumartum and vasan- 
N.E. of tho Dal lake, see note v. 16. tim. 

443. Compare regarding tho flight of theso 461. For Salha, an abbreviation of Salhana, 
conspirators, vill. 351. seo viii. 472, 


444. The text has here a Incuna of three 
syllables. 


SALRANA 
(a.p. 1111-12). 


Sussala ontera Kaémir. 
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SaLnana 452. Garga who remembered his (Lakkeka’s) assault, marched behind him, 
(a,b. 1111-12). : 

routed his troops and plundered them as well as [the town of] Vardhamila. 

453. He fled, while his soldiers embraced with their mortal bodies the earth, 
and with their heavenly bodies the band of the Apsarus. 

454, When the leader (ndyaka) had disappeared, the earth was covered by 
Uppa, Chudda and other brave men of noble lineage, who had fallen, just as pearls 
[full from a string, when the central pearl (ndyaka) is gone]. 

455. Lakkaka who had no support, joined the side of King Sussada, after 
having been relieved of his fear by the approach of Sujijapalu. 

456. King (Sussala) then, when Suijaupdla had gone far [ahead] attacking 
the enemy, came closer, being urged on by the citizens and Damaras who had joined 
him. 


457. Sahelaka came over to his side, after having told Salhana that he would 
make peace for him with King Sussala. 

458. All except the king (Salhana) joined the younger brother of 
Uccala, whose advent the citizens longed for, as the Cataka [birds long] for the 
cloud. 

459. Chuddd, Gargu’s wife, then came before him, bringing two daughters to 
give them in marriage. 

460. One of the two, called Rajalulgmz, the king chose for his own bride, 
and the younger, Gunalekha by name, he accepted as his daughter-in-law. 


Sulhuna besieged in 461, When Suiijapdla, who had marched on, had surrounded Salhana 
Pa eens and his younger brother, King [Sussala] too arrived at the main gate of the royal 
palace. 


462. One of his opponent’s followers let a gate fall before his very eyes, 
but it did not hit him, and proved as useless as his enemies’ wishes. 

463. While his opponent remained with his soldiers in the barricaded palace, 
Sussalu's troops were trembling from fear of an attack from Garga. 

464. King [Sussala’s] soldiers did not trust Garya, though he had given his 
two daughters [in marriage], and stayed just because they had to stay, trembling 
whenever « leaf shook. : 

465-466, While the day was passing away, the soldiers thus struck with fear 
and the king prevented by family affection from setting fire to the strong building 
vceupicd by bis cnemies,—Saiijapala effectel an entrance by breaking the 
shutters of a window with a stone, opened the door and attacked those in the 
courtyard, 

462. Lrightly rarihamilena. 462. A kind of portcullis seems to be 


460. Guasdlekha is montioned as King referred to. 
Jayasiinha's wife, viii. 1607. 
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467. The foot-soldier Lakkaka followed him, feeling assured that’ (by rushing] 
into the great mass of the enemy he (Saiijapala) was acting like a moth [which flies 
into the fire]. 

468-469, This soldier who like him had been at the invasion of the Darads, 
and in the desperate contest of Kasthavafa, and who was as his very image,—he 
and the Matha-superintendent Ketava, followed him, just as the son of S’ini 
(Satyaki) and the son of the wind (Bhimasena) [followed] the son of Prtha (Arjuna) 
when he demanded the horse from the Indus region. 

470. When they had got out of the hall, and had with difficulty opened the 
gate of the courtyard by their blows, the brave King (Sussala] entered in person. 

471. While the fight of the two forces continued undecided in the court- 
yard, many soldiers found their death there. 

472, The Brahman Ajjaka, a native of Patamyagrama, who was King 
Salha’s minister, won in the fight the embraces of the celestial maidens. 

473, Also the Kayastha Rudra who had been raised to the post of superin- 
tendent of the treasury, rewarded his lord’s favour by sacrificing his body in 
the fight. 

474-475. Just as a tree in the svening, resounding with the noise of 
the birds which have settled upon it, becomes [suddenly] silent when the birds 
fly up at a stone-throw,—thus the fighting ground which was filled with tumult 
became [silent], as [if merely] painted, when threatened by King Sussala on 
horseback. 

476. Before he had ascended the throne, and while he was yet in the court- 
yard, there was heard the shout, “ Victorious is [King] Sussala,” and the sound 
of large drums. 

477, Upon no one else in Mallardja’s house has fallen such humiliation as 
Salhana and Lofhana suffered there. 

478. Sussala embraced the two who were in armour and on horseback, and 
saying: “ You are boys,” cunningly made them give up their swords. 

479, After ordering that the two should be kept under guard in another hall, 
the king who had now gained his throne proceeded to the assembly-hall, 

480. After having reigned for four months less three days, he (Salhana) fell 
into captivity on the third day of the bright half of Vaigakha in the year [of the 
Laukika era four thousand one hundred] eighty-eight (a.p. 1112). 

481. When he (Sussala) ascended the throne, the agitation of all the 


268-469. Seo regarding Safijapila'’s comp. Makabh. vit. cxii.; see also below viii. 
exploits here referred to, viii. 210 sqq. 2789. 
401-408. 472. The position of Fatarhyagrama is 
For the story alluded to in the simile, unknown. ' vee 


BALHANA 
(a.p. 1111-12). 


Bussata 
(a.p. L112 20). 


Suseana 
(a.p, 1112-20). 


fusva'n's character, 
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people ceused at once, as that of the ocean [ceases] when the sun [mounts] 
the sky. 

482. As he kept ever his sword unsheathed from an apprehensive expectation 
of treason, he resembled the king of the animals who keeps his mouth open in 
face of the hunters. 

483. Firm in his policy he exterminated the families of those who had 
betrayed his brother, by searching them out one by one, not sparing cven the 
children. 

484. As ho had seen the wickedness of the people he never showed himself 
lenient, though he displayed outward moderation when his objects demanded it. 

485, But he was by nature gentle and assumed [mercly] that appearance of 
ernelty, just as [if he had been] a snake [painted] on the wall, in order to restrain 
the people. 

486, No one else was like him in knowing the [suitable] times, liberal on the 
[right] occasion, resolute, brilliant in his conceptions, a judge of signs and far. 
sighted. 

487. Though his character was the same os that of his elder brother, yet some 
features were stronger, sume less marked in him and some quite equal {in both]. 

488. Though their wrath was alike [in appearance], yet that of the elder 
brother resembled the pvison of 2 mad dog and his own that of u bee. 

469, He did not bear grudges on account of dress and such [matters], but 
would not tolerate improper arrogance on the put of his servants from fear of 
their exceeding their [proper] sphere. 

490. He did not desire to kill proud men by inducing them to fight duels 
and the like, but {on the contrary] felt pity if such a thing happened through 
recklessness. 

491. The roughness of speech in the former kiug caused unbearable anxieties , 
his (Susrala’x) rather resembled familiarity and was not attended by death and 
other inflictions. 

492. As he was eager after wealth, he collected greater treasures, whereas his 
liberality owing to the exigencies of concerns, circumstances and the rest was more 
limited. 

493. Being fond of new works, and of possessing many horses, the artisans and 
foreign horse-dealers grew rich under him. 

494, When great calamities arose ho would leave nothing untouched in his 
anxiety to overcome and to allay them, and would pour forth his riches. 


485. Correct with Durgapr. Jéimatvan. 493. For the interpretation of the term 
daiétka, ‘foreign, sev note vi. G03 sq. 
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495. The Indradvadasi festival was celebrated by no other king so brilliantly 
as by him who gave away plenty of dresses and other [presents]. 

496. He was generally just as difficult to see for his servants, as King Uccala 
before had been easy to approach and affable to his attendants. 

497, No other [king] was so passionately fond of riding as Uccala, and no 
one was inore renowned for his skill in this respect than Sussa/a. 

498. Uccala relieved the famine as soon as it appeared, but in King Sussala’s 


reign it was not seen even in dreams. 


499. What [need be said] more? He surpassed his elder brother in all 
qualjties, excepting only liberality, disregard of wealth and easy accessibility. 

500. He exiled in anger Sahasramanyala, whom Garga, as the guardian of 
Uccalu’s son, had wished to elevate to the throne. 

501. While he (Sahasramangala) stopped at Bhadrdvakasa, his son Prasa 
intrigued with the Damaras and bribed them with gold. 

502. On that occasion Garga, too, showed disaffection, because he did not iislag atuGsena: 
give up the young son of Uccala though his uncle demanded him. 

503. Numberless soldiers sent by the king were destroyed by Garga, as [if 
they had been] blades of grass burued down by the jungle-fire. 

504. Also Vijaya, Garga’s brother-in-law, a native of Devasarasa, rebelled and 


slaughtered the king’s troops. 


505. The resolute king’s mind was not disturbed by this rebellion, [though it 
arose] when ozly a month and some days had passed since his accession to the 


throne. 


506. Garga made Suresvari, the site of Amarega and the confluence of the 
Vitastd and Sindhu witness the defeat of the royal troops. 

507. In the tumultuous fight the councillors S'rzigava and Kapila were killed, 
as well as the brothers Karnaand S'idruka, the Tantrins. 

508. Nobody had the skill to draw forth [the bodies of] even such [important] 
men, as they could not be distinguished among the great multitude of good soldiers 


who were slain. 


405. For this festival, see note viii. ae 

498. The emended reading svapne "py? 
actually found in L. 

500. Compare viii. 371. 

501. In Bhadrdvakdja we have un- 
doubtedly the old name of the hill district 
now known as Phadravah, which is situated 
to tho south of the Cinib and adjoins 
Kigtvar; comp. Drew, Jummoo, pp. 103 sq 
The Skr. form of the name is not found 
elsewherv. 


For Praxa, 
viii. 556. 

604, Devasarasa is the modern Pargana of 
Divtsar, situnted in the south-east of tho 
Valley on the upper course of the Vidéoka 
(Vesau). The district is very frequently 
mentioned in the subsequent narrative; see 
Index. ‘the name occurs already in the 
Nilamata, 1172, 1286 sq. 

506. Compare regarding Stareévari, note 
v. 37; Anutreia (Amburhér), note vii. 183. 


N, 8 ts) co 
Sahasramangala’s son, 8s 


Sussaba 
(a.p. 1112-20). 


SussALA 
(a.D. 1112-20). 


Gurgacandra acfeuled, 
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509. Harsamitra, the son of the king’s maternal uncle, who was comminder- 
in-chief, was defeated by Vijaya at Vijayesrara, 

510. There fell T'ilha, Mangalurdja’s son, who was from a noble family, and 
Lribbakara and other Tantrins. 

511. In the king’s army Saiijapila proved the foremost of brave men, 
because, though his furee was small, he was not defeated by Garga with his 
numerous troops. 

512. The king after he had rallicd at Mijayaksetra the defeated army 
by sending [there] Lakkaka ond others, himsclf resolutely marched against 
Garga. 

513. He collected the [bodies of the] many soldiers who were lying 
in rows slain by Garya, and had them burned the next day on numberless 
pyres. 

514. Garga, then pressed by the energetic king, gradually retired to [HInldéha (?) 
after burning his own mansions. 

515. There he threw himself into a hill fort called Ratnavarga and, having 
been deprived of his horses-and deserted by his followers, was invested from a 
distance by the king. 

516. Saiijupdla having followed him up there too and besieged him, he 
surrendered to the king, and gave up the son of Uecala, 

517. As the king restrained Mallakosthaka, Karnakostha’s son, who was 
[Garga’s] encmy, and who was near at hand, Garga soon took confidence. 

518. When Vijaya and the others had been worsted and the rebellion sup- 
pressed, the king proceeded slowly to the City, after accepting his (Garga’s) 
submission. 

519. He then marched to Lohara, and after imprisoning there Salhana and 
Lothana, gave himself up to rejoicings, while recciving the attentions of Katha, 
Somapdla and the other [neighbouring] chiefs. 

520. After he had returned to Kasmir, he elevated Garga by exceptional and 
ever increasing favours, in order to secure his services. 

521. While he was like the summer sun [in his fierce splendour], his chicf 
queen and his prince (Jayasinha) resembled by their refreshing [kindness] the 
shade of trees and the forest breeze. 


S'arada. Tho name Paldha is found nowhere 


uncle is ' 
else. Fromthe mention of the hill fort in the 


_ 609. The maternal probably 


Ananda; see vii, (317. 


610. Correct with DL rdjanyaransea?, 

814. Haldha in the text is a doubtful 
cmendation for Phaldha of A TL, made with 
reference to the loca) name found in viii. 425. 
and @ closely resemble exch vther in 


following verse, it: may be conchided that the 
district meant Jay on the outskirts of the 
Kasmir Valley. 

610. For Aalia of Kalifijara, see note 
vii. 1266; for Sumapala of Rajapuri, viii. 288. 
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522, Brhattikka (‘the great Tikka’) and Swksmafikks (‘the little Tikka’), 
Damaras of Devosarasa, and Vijaya’s. relatives, were watching for their 


opportunity. 


523. When the king came to Lokapunya, they went before him to ask his 
support, accompanied by shouting followers. 

524. The king, while showing kindness to Vijaya, on account of his rélation- 
ship to Garga, had the two beaten by his staff-bearers without regard for 


propriety. 


525. 


They and their proud followers thereupon drew their swords and made a 


reckless attack upon the strong force of the king. 


526, 


A S'vapaka of the name of Abhogadeva struck at the king with his 


dagger, and [so did] the resolute Gajjaka with his sword from behind. 
527. Asa longer life was destined to the king, the assailant’s strokes did 


[him] no harm, but his charger was killed. 


528. S'ragarasiha, from the family of Bana, an excellent officer of horse, 
warded off from the king the assailants’ strokes, and was [himself] killed there. 

529, The ‘Great’ Tikka, Abhogadeva and others were slain by the soldiers, 
while the ‘Little’ Tikka escaped to become the cause of a future rebellion. 


530, 


Gujjaka and others concerned in the treachery were impaled. Thus the 


king's life was imperilled since he showed partiality for Garga. 
531. A man will not be killed even by a stroke of lightning without his 
time [hu ving come]. But when he has reached the [allotted] period, even a flower 


may cause his death. 
532, 


Those very pearls which do not fade even in the midst of the ocean, 


though ever [in contact] with the flames of the submarine fire, are destroyed on 
the breasts of young women by the warmth of their youth. 

533, The king, who was unable to bear with pride in others, exiled Saiijapala 
and others, forgetting even their former services. 


534, 
joined Sahasramangala, 
535. 


Yasordja, a relative of Kaka’'s family, on being exiled by the king, then 


The latter, who possessed ample means, received him and other refugees, 


and having thus secured a position, thought of opposing the king. 


522. The ‘Great’ Tikka'’s death is men- 
tioned below, viii. 529. The ‘Little’ Tikka 
figure» froquently in the subsequent narrative 
under tho simple name of Tikka; comp. 
viii, 663, 1136, 1255 sqq., 1819, ete. 

523. For Lokapunya, now Loék"bavan, 
which is close to the Devasarasa Pargans, sve 
note iv. 193. 


624. These staff-bearors (retrin) are re- 
ferred to as ydstika in vi. 203, 215, ete. 

528. For the rare word sasyaka, ‘ ox- 
cellent,’ comp. Panini, v. 2, 68. 

629. 7th/a had the chief share in Sussala’s 
murder, see viii. 1255 aqq., and in Bhiksacara’s 
subsequent invasion, vill. 1455, ete. 


BUPRBALA 
(A p. 1112-20). 


Troubles in Derusa- 
rasa, 


Totrigues of Sukasra- 
mangala, 


Suasara 
(a,b. 1112-20), 


Bhikgirara arcivos in 
Vullipura. 
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536. His son Présa endeavoured to enter [Kasmir] by the route of Kanda, but 
turned back in fright when YaSordju had been wounded by the king's soldiers. 

537-541. As aleo other servants whom the king hed exiled, joined him, he 
(Sahasramangala) obtained considerable renown. While this new trouble was 
preparing, three hill-chiefs, viz. Jdsafa of Campa, Vuajradhara, the lord of 
Babbapura (?), and Riji Sahajapala, the lord of Vartula, os well as the Yuvarajos 
of the chiefs of Trigartu and Valldpura, [called] Balha and Anandaraja, five in all, 
met in some place, and after making a compact for the journey visited Kuruksetra, 
[There] they fell in with Bh‘ksdcara whom Asamati had brought away from 
Naravarman, and who had come provided by the former with gold for the 


journey. 
542. 


Hospitably received by Jésata from a feeling of family attachment, 


and honoured by the other kings, he (Bhiksacara) then procceded to Valldpura. 
543, When he arrived, his fame was increased by Bimba and other exiles 


{joining him], and Sahusra{masgala] was reduced to insignificance. 
544, The people then sail: “He is King Harga’s grandson. 


What [right 


have] those to the throne?” and leaving Sahasra’s party joined him. 


545, 


Also prince Daryake joined him on being exiled by the king. Led away 
by family attachment he forgot gratitude. 


546. For he, the sun of Kumérapdla, who was the maternal uncle of his 
(Bhiksicara’s) father, hud previously been brought up by King Sussula like a 


son. 
547, 


Padmaka, the lord of Vallapura, then gave a daughter in marriage to 


Bhikgu, at the instigation of the Yuvarija (Balha) and of Jasata. 
548. Gayapdla, a Thakkura of that territory, thereupon collected a large 
number of chiefs and endeavoured to replace him on his grandfather's seat. 


586. Regarding Kanda, comp. note vii. 
90 


687-541. Compare regarding Bhikgicara’s 
removal to the court of Narararman of 
Malava, viii. 225 aqq. For Campd (Combi), 
soe note vii. 218; Badbsdpura (a9 doubtful 
name), note vii. 588; Vartula, viii. 287; 
Trigarta (Kangra), iii. 100; Vallapura (Bal- 
lavar), vii. 220. 

Kurukgetra, the traditions! scene of the 
battle of the Kurus and Pidavas, is the 
iain stretching south of Thinesévar towards 
Pinipat. Owing to ite very numerous Tirthus 
it has remained a favourite goul for pilyrim- 
ages to the present day. Though tho point 
is not clearly mentioned in the text, it seems 
probable that the five hill-chivfs had procouded 
to Kurukgetra on a joint tour of pilgrimago. 

The compact to which K. rofers, may either 


have been intended to guarantee mutually the 
safety of their ‘respective territories during 
their absenco, or to insuro greater security for 
the chiefs on tho journey. Kurukgotra had 
thon been fur about a century in Muham- 
madan hands, For another reference to the 
Kurukgetra pilgrimage, see viii. 2220. 

- 642, Jdsata was the son of Hurga's 
maternal uncle; comp. vii. 1512. 

846. Kuwndrapila must have been the 
brother of tho unnamed wife of Harga who 
was the mothor of Bhoja, Bhiksicara’s father. 
Names ending in -pdéla wero common in tho 
S‘ahi family to which Hargu's chiof queens 
belonged ; comp. notes vii. 144, 1470. 

647. Lthiken, boing the synonym of the 
name Phtksdcara, is used inulitlerontly with 
the Intter in the subsequent “arrative; comp. 
791, 799 sqq., ete. 
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549. While the king felt troubled on hearing these reports, the powerful 
Gayapéla was treacherously murdered by his relatives. 

550. When Padimaka advanced to fight them, Daryata, too, who was foremost 
in Bhiksdeura’s force, fell in the battle. 

551. In consequence of the loss of these chief [adherents] Bhiksacara was 
reduced to a helpless condition, as the cloud [when] restrained by the drought. 

552. When Asamatz had died, and the gold given for the expedition hud been 
exhausted, his father-in-law too became in time slack in his attentions. 

553. He then stayed for four or five years in the house of Jésuta, securing 
with difficulty mere food and clothing. 

554. Thereupon Dengapdla, a Thakkura resident on the bank of the 
Candrabhigd, gave him his daughter Bappikd [in marriage] and took him to 
himself. 

555, While the prince stopped there for some time in comfort and without 
fear, he left behind misery and boyhood. 

556. In the meanwhile the wild Présa, Sahasra[mangala]’s son, was boldly 
moving to and fro and exciting the king’s wrath. 

557. He was preparing to march [into Kasmir] by the Siddhapa/ha route, 
with a view to [raising] a rebellion, when his wretched followers put him in fetters 
and delivered him to the king. 

558. In these troubles Saiijapala’s high honesty displayed itself brilliantly, 
inasmuch as he, though injured, proceeded abroad and abstained from treason. 

559, What [more] need be said of this brave and noble man? A wonder, 
however, it is that Yasordja became known abroad for his courage. 

560, The king then removed the Mahattama Sahe/a and other [chief officers], 
and made the Kayastha Gauraka prime minister. 

561. The latter wns the relative of an ascetic at Vijayesvara, and had 
obtained the [king’s] favour by the services he had rendered him while he was at 
DLohava, 

562, Dismissing the former band of officials, the king had then raised him 
gradually to the prime ministership, and [in this position] he changed the 
administration. 

563. He deprived royal scrvants of the living [they had found] in very 
numerous offices, und always kept the king's treasury filled. 


557. By Siddhapatha is meant un- Kéns'r Nog Passes on the Pir Panteal range. 
doubtedly the present village of Sidau, The former pase is often dosignated also as 
situated jon tho upper course of the Fiéokd the Sida Pass. P. Sahibram, in his Tirthas. 
(Vegan), 74° 51’ long. 33° 41' lat. From there calls the place Siddharadesa (!) , 
two well-known routes Jead to the Bidil and 


BusAata 
(A.D, 1112-20). 


Gatireka made prhae 
minister. 


Sussana 
(@. 1112-20), 


Suserla's now 
ministera, 
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564, The cruelty of this wicked man escaped notice by the people on account 
of his soft manners, as the deadly power of the poison [is not noticed] on account of 
its sweetness. 

565, The sordid gains he put into the treasury of the king, [which was 
before] quite pure, destroye:| the previously accumulated [treasures], just as the 
[fresh] snow which the cloud (sends down] upon the snow [destroys the former snow]. 

566. Because the treasury of kings, if infected by sordid gains, becomes the 
spoil of robbers or of enemies. 

567. The king in his avaricious greed was daily accumulating fresh treasures, 
and sent all his riches to the hill[-castle] of Lohara. 

568. Vafta, Paiijaka and other officials under Gunraka sapped the strength of 
the land, and were like terrible portents. 

569. Since the death of King Uccala, who was like a stone on their head, the 
officials were again harassing the people, as hunters [harass game]. 

570-571. Only the Kayastha Kanaka, a nephew of Prasastakalasa, made a 
praiseworthy use of his wealth, by [establishing] after the latter’s death, o 
permanent endowment for food distributions (uvicchinnasattra) by which famine- 
stricken people coming from various foreign lands were rescued from their 
sufferings. 

572, The deluded king gave offices to those very persons whose honesty had 
been tested at the death of Uccala. 

573. Such a person, Li/ukasimha, was put by him in charge of the ‘ Gate,’ and 
his one-eyed brother Janaka in the post of chief justice (rajasthina). 

574, Even he (Tilakasimha) as lord of the Gate, levied tribute from the 
ruler of Urasa, who was subdued by the king’s fierce lustre, after invading his land. 

575. Tilaka again, of Aeka’s family, was given by the king the chief command - 
of the army (kumpanu), and made the cnemy shake, as the wind (prakampana) 
(shakes] the trees. 

576. Thanks to the king’s lustre, the enemy was defeated also by Sajjaka, 
who, being a soldier of rust ¢ origin, [had become] superintendent of the S'eda 
office (rajavthana). 

577. Also the wise A/famelaka, a valued servant of Kdha's family, obtained 
the post of minister after having gained access to the king by their support. 


6565. Comp. for the meaning of this verse, 573. Soe note viii. 184 regarding Tilaka- 
note v. 401, and the KaSmiri proverb quoted = sikha, son of LR opr who must be dis- 
there. tinguished from Tilaka, the son of Kaka 

570-571. Regarding the significance of (viii. 574). The full name of his brother was 
the term avichinnasattra, see note on aksayini, Janakasimha ; see id. 

i. 347. 576. Compare regarding the use of the 

For Praéastakalasa, see vii, 572 ; viii. 186, term rijasthdng here, note viii. 270. 
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Thus he (Sussala) went on for some time appointing various ministers 


with due regard to their merits and without self-conceit. 


579. 


Then he began to build on the bank of the Vitasté three high temples 


under his own name and the names of his mother-in-law and wife. 
580. Unbounded in his liberality he renovated also the Diddévihdra which 
had been burned down by a sudden conflagration. 


581. 


When the king had once gone to the small town (puri) of Aftilikd, he 


was urged by Kulha and other trusted friends who were with him, to oust Garga. 
582. For Kalyinucandra, Garga’s son, had shown himself disrespectful to 
them on hunting and other occasions, and had by his self-assertion excited their 


jealousy. 


583. They denounced Garga as one who on account of his all-surpassing 
power required to be suppressed, and by their continual whisperings they rendered 


the king hostile [to him]. 
584. 


Garga being warned by aservant and one of the Rajis that.the king 


wished to imprison him in Lohara, then becume alarmed. 


585. 


He therefore fled from there together with his son to his own place. 


After some days the king too started and reached his own country (Kasmir). 


586. 


When a rupture between the king and Garga had been effected by their 


mutual distrust, the intriguers increased their enmity by going about [from one to 


the other]. 
587. 


The king giving way to a remnant of affection allowed Vijaya, the 


brother-in-law of Garga, to depart from his side, but felt regret [at having 


done sv}. 
588. 
before put in prison. 
589, 


At that time he set free Mallukosthaka, Garga’s enemy, whom he had 


The enraged king made him (Mallakosthaka) form a matrimonial alliance 


with other Damaras, and raised him to a powerful position, 


590, 


When then at last the king’s troops marched out to fight, Garga as before 


caused a slaughter of soldiers at slmarescara, 


B79. Chuddd and Réjalaksmi avo evidently 
referred to; comp. viii, 460. 

Tho complotion of these three temples is 
mentioned in Jayasimhe’s roign, viii. 3318. 

581. Tho plnco variously designated as 
A(tilika, Attattka and Aftilika in viii. A3t, 
1819, 1K 42, 1945, 1991, 1994, has boon identified 
in para. 9 of Note J/ on Lohara (iv, 177) 
with the presont A foli, some cight milos below 
Lolv'vin or Lola. Close to Atoli ties the 


largo villago of Madi, This is now tho com- 
mercin) centro of the district and could fitly 
bo called a market town. Tho market of 
Attilika is spocially mentioned in viii. 1991. 

Tho correct form of the name is probubly 
Attalikd, 

Aatha is tho lord of Kilifijarn; soo vii. 1256. 

588. Compnre viii. 517. 

590.) For Amarcivara (Amburhér), compare 
viii. 508. 


Suasara 
(a.p. 1112-20). 


Gargacandra inlla in 
disfavour. 


Gargacandra’s victory 
at Amarcdeara, 


Suasara 
(a.v, 1112-20), 


Stege of Dhnddrana, 
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591. On the king’s side only Prthvihara, 2 Damara from S'amald, dis- 
tinguished himself there by his unequalled heroisin. 

592, The valour which the lord of the Gate, Tilukasimha, showed in 
running away after having becn defeated in the fight by Garya, made everybody 
laugh. 

593. The few of his soldizrs who survived with wounds, when the rest had 
been killed, were spared by Gargacandra from pity, after they had given up their 
arms, clothes and other [possessions |. 

594, When the bodies of the [fallen] soldiers were being burned on all sides, 
there was no counting of the pyres in the royal camp. 

595. When the king brought up his army, Garga, whose mansion had been 
burned down, left Lahara and proceeded to the mountain called Dhuddvana, 

596. He had continual encounters on the various momntain paths with the 
troops of the king who was encamped at the foot of the monntain. 

597, Night after night he worried the king’s force by surprise attacks, and 
in a fight killed Tratlokyardja and other prominent Tantrins, 

598. The resolute [Garga] did not lose his courage though having to oppose 
with his few followers the king himself, {and this] in Phalguna, which was a terrible 
[month] owing to the heavy snowfall. 

599. Only the brave commander-in-chief, Tilaka of Kaha’s family, was able to 
put him to flight on his mountain heights. 

600. When the latter pressed him hard, he (Garga) sent his wile and 
daughter before [Sussala] and conciliated the king, who hid his wrath under marks 
of favour. 

601. The king who was secretly filled with rage marched away from there 
after peace had been concluded, and, instead of restraining Mallakogtha, raised him 
to greater power. 

602. For two or three months then he (Garga) bore with the intolerable 
rivalry of Mallakosfhaka in Lahara, which (to him] was humiliation by an 
inferior, while the king remained unfriendly. 


891. For Samdalé (Hama), sco noto vii. 159. 

Prthvihara plays a grout part in the subso- 
quent narrativo ; see viii. G72, 712, 878, etc. 

605. The namo Dhuddvana is probably 
preserved in that of the Diriin Nar, a 
mountain spur abutting into the upper 
Sind Valley from the south, close to 
Suntmarg (‘Sonamarg’). ‘The foot of this 
mountain spur (which on the map is merked 
as ‘Darnar’) reaches the village of (hdj*rds, 
76° 20’ long. 34° 18’ Int, For Garga, who 


is driven from his seats in Lahara (Lar), the 
Sind Valloy forms the natural routo of retreat. 

Nar, tho K&. form of Skr. ndda (nila), ia the 
general dosignation of a valley, Anglu-indicd 
* Nallah.’ Local names formed by the addi- 
tion of ndr are often used in Kaémir as cesig- 
nations of hill-ranges, high spurs, etc. ; comp. 
e.g. Tnondr (map ‘Soornar’) E. of Mount 
Haramukh, /ailnar in the same direction, 
ote, [Regarding Ké, xdr < Skp. ndda, comp, 
note viii. 959. 
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603. Inthe meantime the king secretly roused disaffection in his force and 
gained Karna and others of his servants over to his own side. 

604, Exasperated by being put on the same footing with inferior relatives, 
he then came to the king by the advice of those [servants], together with his wife 
and sons. 

605. On one occasion when the king was standing over the bathing place 
(snénadroni), and was about to take his bath, he reproached [Garga], who was 
standing by his side, and made him give up his sword. 

606. Who else could feel sure of showing courage, when even [Garga], who 
was proud of his valour, displayed faint-heartedness at the time of insult, like 
a coward ? 

607. How [great is the difference] between that pride (of his] which ousted 
and raised kings, and [this] poor-spirited conduct which was like that of low 
people? Manifestly it is the will of fate which makes a person in this 
{world] move about without free will, just like a puppet pulled by a row of 
strings. 

608. Some wretched favourites of the king who could not have even looked 
at him in battle, thus bound his arms with fetters. 

609. Kalydna and others, who stayed in a house near the illustrious 
Samgrémamatha, gave up fighting, when the king in person entered the 
courtyard. 

610. Videha, a son of Garga, gave up his sword reluctantly on receiving kind 
assurances from the king himself and on hearing that his father was alive. 

611. The king courteously supplied Garga, who with his wife and sons 
was held captive in the royal palace, with food such as was fit for his own 
[relatives]. 

612. Catuska, Garga’s son, though he had fied from his own residence, was 
seen and delivered to the king by the contemptible Karna. 

613. There is no certainty about the favour of a king whose hatred is firmly 
rooted yet hidden, as [there is none] about a wound which has not healed 
inwardly. 

614. When the king went out of [the City] to meet Manidhara, the 


605. By sndnadroni is meant here not droni. Compare the use of the word for the 


the ‘bath-tub’ which was only brought to 
India by Europeans, but the place which is 
usually prepared in a native house for bath- 
ing purposes by separating a corner or part 
of a room from the rest by a low wall of 
laster. Such a place is known in the lower 
hills and the Panjab by the name of séndri, 
which is probably a derivative of sina- 


voL. I. 


water-conduit on the base of a sacred image, 
note v. 46. 

It is customary for Indian princes to hold a 
sort of small levée at their bath for selected 
courtiers. 

609. Kalydnacandra, Garga’s son, viii. 
582,is meant. For the Matha named after 
Samgramadeva, sec vii. 142. 


E 


Buerava 
(a-pD, 1112-20) 


Gargacandra im- 
prisoned. 


Sussata 
{a.D. 1112.20). 


Gargacandra executed 
(a.p. 1118). 


Expedition to Raja- 
puri, 
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ruler of the Darads, who had come on a visit, he had Garga put to death by his 
servants. 

615. After having been imprisoned for two or three months, he and his threé 
sons were strangled at night by ropes put round their necks. 

616. He was thrown into the water by the king’s people with a stone bound 
to his neck along with his sons, just in the same way as he had disposed of Bimba 
and others. 

617, When the king had put him to death in the [month] Bhadrapada of the 
year [of the Laukika era four thousand one hundred and] ninety-four (a.p. 1118), 
he hoped for rest, but rising troubles brought him sufferings. 

618. He then underwent much grief on account of the death of Kalha, the 
lord of Kalifijara, and of Malla, the mother of his chief queen. 

619-620. In the meantime Nagapdla, Somapdla’s brother, had come to King 
Suseala for protection after leaving his own country. When his elder step-brother 
Pratdpapdla had been put to death by [Somapala], he had slain the minister who 
was the murderer, and had fled in fear. 

621. Enraged at this he (Sussala) did not accept the friendly overtures of 
Somapdla, who was ready to do his will, but decided to wage war [against him]. 

622. When that [ruler] had become convinced that the king’s enmity could 
not be appeased by any measures, he called Bhiksdcara, his enemy, from Vallapura. 

623, When the king heard that he had called his rival, he was filled with 
rage, and set out with terrible vigour towards Rajapuri to attack [him]. 

624. Somapdla having fled, he put Ndyapdla on the throne, and stayed 
there for seven months, causing terror to his various enemies. 

625. When the king, who resembled Vajradhara (Indra), gave an opportunity to 
Vajradhara and other princes to do homage, he showed them a favour against his will. 

626. His troops were roaming about everywhere on the banks of the 
Candrabhaga and other rivers, and the enemy was not even able to look on their 
faces. 

627. Before him marched Tilaka, the commander-in-chief, and the [amara 
Prthvthara was entrusted with the guarding of the routes. 

628. The king piously preserved in the enemy’s land the Brahmapuri and the 
temples, aud thus earned the original merit [of these foundations]. 


pious foundation, corresponds, perhaps, to 
the modern Dharmasala. Brahmapuri may be 
nndex:/end as ‘residence of Brahmans, and is 
als... ame of Brahman’s city where the wise 


616. Cumpare viii. 424. 

618. Meghamaiyjari is probably the chief 
queen meani here ; see viii. 1219. 

626. Payradhara, the ruler of Babbipura, 


is meant ; see viii. 534. 
626. The term Brakmaprsi, used here and 
viii. 2421, 2423, for the designation of some 


and pious assemble ; comp. Vikram, xvii. 29. 
Correct with Durgapr. mandale for A 
mandalam. 
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629. What need is there of describing further the arrangements of this 
[king], whose power was like that of Indra? Even the fodder for the horses of his 
army came from his own land. 

630. In the course of these events Sujanavardhana, who enjoyed his con- 
fidence, roused in him anger against the absent Gauraka. 

631. The king, who had himself left him in his own country to protect the 
state, was misled in his mind by calumnies, and believed that he stole all the 
revenue. 

632. When he reproached Janaka, the city prefect, for this he roused the 
feelings of Tilakasimha, his brother. 

633. Thereupon in anger he removed the latter from his charge and made 
Ananda, Ananta’s son, a native of Parnotsa, lord of the Gate. 

634, Praise was deserved at that time by the subjects who kept their attach- 
ment to Somapdla and did not come to the king’s side, notwithstanding that he 
was thus established [in their own territory]. 

635. Then in the month Vaisakha of the year [of the Laukika era four 
thousand one hundred and] ninety-five (A.D. 1119) he returned to his own country, 
and Nagapdla too followed him, having lost his throne. 

636. Urged on by greed, which foreboded great troubles, he then oppressed 
the inhabitants and reduced the expenditure. 

637, When he removed Gauraka from office, and infiicted punishments on the 
officials who lad been under him, all the ministers became discontented. 

638. As the new councillors were lacking in strength, he suffered heavy losses 
of money by the sudden change in the administration. 

639. He sent into [the castle of] Zohara masses of gold, which re- 
sembled the ‘gold mountain’ (Meru), after having them made into gold bricks 
(ingots). 

640. In order to punish Garga’s followers he then appointed Gajiaka, who 
had been a confidant of Garga, as police superintendent (dandadhikarin) in 
Lahara. 

641. The followers of Garga, in fear of oppression, thereupon joined 
Mallakosfhaka, and he feeling irritated, treacherously killed the unsuspecting 
(Gajjake]. 

642, When Lakara was in rebellion, the king imprisoned Arjuna, an elder 
step-brother of Mallakogtha, who was with him. 


633. The emendation of anantaétmaja° or corruption in the form somapaladayah. The 

some similar form for anantadhipa® of A is ne- translation above given is based on a con- 

cessitated by the passages viii. 713, 1005, 1042. jectural emendation °paldsayah ; °palasrayah 
634, The text of A shows evidently a might also be thought of. 


SussaLa 
(a.p. 1112-20). 


Sussalu’s return to 
Kadm'y (ap. V9), 


Rebellion in Lahara, 


SvasaLa 
(asd. 1112-20). 
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643. He also assured the adherence of Biddaka by imprisoning his relative 
Hasta, the son of Saddacandra, as well as his (Biddaka’s) brother. 

644. He exceeded the bounds of prudence by throwing into captivity Sarya 
with his son, from a recollection of his previous hostility, as well as dnandacandra 


and others. 


645. He then set out for Lahura, and in his rage impaled Arjunakogtha, 


Mallakosthaka having fled. 


646. When he had placed there a force and had then returned to the City all 
the Damaras rose in feud against him, as against one who was slaying his friends. 

647, As he was angry also against Prthvihara notwithstanding his past 
services, he ordered his commander-in-chief and other ministers to attack him by 


surprise. 


648. He (Prthvihara), however, managed with difficulty to escape, and took 
refuge at the seat of a relative, Ksiu by name, who was residing in the district of 


Jayanti, 


649. This rebel was roving in day-time into the midst of Avantipura and 
other towns, without his opponents being able to check him. 

650. The action of the king in recklessly rousing these hostilities brought 
ruin to his subjects, and was like the letting loose of a ferocious Vetila. 

651. Ksira who was old, but possessed of an energetic mind, then collected 
along with Prthvthara eighteen Damaras in S'amangdsd. 


652. 


The alarmed king proceeded to Vijayesvara, and sent the commander- 


in-chief, Tilaka, to subdue these [Damaras], who had united in a strong league. 


653. 


This [leader] of unsurpassed valour broke them up in battles and 


scattered them rapidly, as the east wind [scatters] the clouds. 
654. On his return from the victory over the Damaras, when he ought to 
have been honoured, the king, on the contrary, insulted him by not [even] 


letting him come into his presence. 


655. When the king then had returned to the City, he (Tilaka) aggrieved 
by the injury to his honour, remained at home and made no effort for his lord’s 


sake. 


643. By Saddacandra is, possibly meant 
Sadda, the younger brother of Gargacandra, 
viii. 33. Saddacandra is referred to again 
viii. 3315. 

The brother of Biddaka is evidently Hamba, 
named in viii. 677. The latter passage must 
be consulted for the interpretation of our 
verse. 

644. Compare for Strya, a captain of 
Gargacandra, viii. 402. 


645. Arjunakostha is the brother of 
Mallakogthaka, named Arjuna in viii. 642. 

It is necessary to correct nirgatya for the 
meaningless nirgate of the text. i 

648. It is not possible to ascertain the 
exact position of this district, which is only 
here mentioned. From the following narra- 
tive it may be concluded that it lay in Mada- 
varijya ; comp. slao viii. 1539. : 

651. For S'amdhgdsa (S'angas), see i. 100. 
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656. Servants who are put on a level with inferiors; who are kept from 
rising with their equals; who are placed in the front rank only when enemies 
have to be fought ; who are left outside when peace is made ; who after displaying 
exceptional skill in affairs are humiliated when the work is done,—such [servants] 
become disaffected and leave the king quickly, as householders [leave] a dwelling 
which has become infested with snakes. 

657. While he neglected to attend to business, the Damaras damaged every- 
where the [king’s] stores, as destruotive clouds (?) [damage] the harvest. 

658. Terrible scandal arose in every town owing to Brahmans, who were 
exasperated by these troubles, holding solemn fasts (prdya) and immolating them- 
selves in fires. 

659. The destruction of horses and camels by a plague indicated that a 
great calamity was hanging over the country. 

660. The people at the approach of the calamity were shaken by fear, just 
as a row of trees [is shaken] by the wind when the lightning is about to fall. 

661. Then at the commencement of the year [of the Laukika era four 
thousand one hundred and] ninety-six (A.D. 1120), the mass of the Damaras was 
ready to rush down, like an avalanche when touched by the warm air. 

662. In Devasarasa the course of rebellion made first its appearance, [and 
there it developed its] maturity like a painful boil. 

663. After forming into a close league Tikku and others of his relatives, the 
powerful 7ijaya marched on and surrounded the king’s force, which was encamped 
(sthamastha). 

664, Ndyavatta, the commander of the encamped force, though he was [only] 
the son of a Kayastha, held out for a long time in that fight against his impetuous 
attack. 

665. Thereupon the king beseeched the commander-in-chief, whose vigour 
had been slackened by the recollection of his lord’s base conduct, [and moved him] 
with difficulty to march out. 

666. In the fighting with Vijaya, who had secured a firm position, his life 
and victory were often in jeopardy. 


657. I have followed, in the ubsence of clouds which are to destroy the world at the 


something better, the reading of Durgiapr., 
ksayaghand. The latter is evidently uw con- 
jectural emendation (though not marked 
as such in his evel) for keayadhand found 
in AL. As @ and Y are totally different in 
S'arada writing, it is improbable that the 
latter reading is a clerical error. Aguinst tho 
conjectural emendation it may also be urged 
that Agayayhand(h) moane properly only the 


end of the Kalpa. The harvest would scarcely 
be referred to in connection with them in a 
simile. The proper interpretation of the simile 
has yet to be looked for. 

658. As A L Autdgni? gives no suitable 
sense, I have translated above according to the 
conjectural emendation of Durgapr., hutdtma®. 

663. For the meaning given to sthdmaatha, 
see note vii. 1642. 


Sussara 
(a.p. 1112-20), 


Great rising of 
Damaras (a.p. 1120). 


Sussaua 
(a.p. 1112-20). 


Defcatof King Suasala. 


Sussala’s cruelty. 
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667. When Mallakostha, too, had attained strength in Lahara, the king 
moved out in the [month of] Vaisakha to a village called Thalyoruka. 

668. His soldiers were alarmed during the nights by the enemy, and were 
made [thereby] as miserable as dying people by terrible dreams. 

669-671. He (Sussala), the foremost of the all-powerful, who, assisted only by 
his arm in his attack, had ousted even King Ifavsu; who by his prowess had 
several times conquered this land, and whose bold enterprises can as little be 
counted as those of Jamadagni’s son (Parasurama),—the might of fate diminished 
his valour, and broken in his strength he was suddenly separated there from 


the goddess of victory. 
672. 


After he had retired from that place Prthvihara, who held a position at 


Hadigrdma, suddenly attacked and worsted the brave Sajjaka. 


673. 
burned the Nagamatha. 
674. 


He pursued him with fierce energy, and approaching close to the City 


Then he and other wild Damaras carried off everywhere the horses of the 


king and of those in the king’s service from their grazing grounds. 


678, 


The king, thereupon, in his fierce anger proceeded to cruelties, and took 


to wicked courses, a3 befits those who are struck by an evil fate. 
676. He put to death the Damara who was Prthvihura’s hostage, and sent 
[his body] at night to the latter with lotus-roots put on his back, as [if he 


were a prepared meat- dish. 
677, 


He sent thus viciously to Biddaka his brother Hamba, and in the same 


fashion despatched to the others their [lead] brothers and sons. 


678, 
her ears and nose cut off. 
679, 


To Jayyuka, who resided at Siphinnayrdma, he sent his mother with 


Overcome by fury he impaled Saryaka and his son in the City, and 


put to death many more, whether they deserved to die or not. 


680. 


667. Thalyoraka, only here mentioned, is 
perhaps identical with the present village of 
yee situated at the entrance of the Sind 
Valley on the right bank of the river opposite 
to Gand'rbal, cire. 74° 49° long. 34° 14’ Jat. 
(marked Yarvo on the larger Survey map). As 
the king's expedition is directed against 
Mallakostha in Lahara, the place must be 
looked for in the Sind Valley. . 

672. For Hedigréma, the preaent Ar'yom 
in the Nigam Pargana, sce note i. 340. 

673. The Ndgamatha is referred to again 
viii. 782. Its position is unknown. 

074. For the word caraka the meaning 
‘grazing ground ’ is clearly indicated by viii. 
2226, 2437. The meaning, though not known 


Then when he was thus raging like « god of death, all [officials], 


tu the dictionaries, is casily accounted for by 
tho etymology of the word. The emendation 
cdraka proposed in Kd. was erroneous. 

676. The roots of the lotus (dixa) are used 
as » fuvourite vegotable in Kaémir, und gene- 
rally stewed with meat. Large quantities of 
these roots, which are known as 7adur, aro 
brought daily into S'rinugar from the neigh- 
bouring lakes. 

677. Compare for Middaka, viii. 643. 

678. Tho place here named cannot be 
identified. 

679. Compare for Sérya, viii. 644. 

680. For the terms dbhyantara and dbidhya, 
compare nute viii. 426, 
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those of the inner [court] as well as those of the outer, became alarmed and 
disaffected. 

681. The foolish course by which King Harsa had lost the throne, that very 
[course] he followed himself in his rule, though he had denounced it. 

682. The various shortcomings of those who are engaged in battle; who 
compose deep poetical works; who are occupied in gambling, and who pass their 
time under the burden of the royal dignity,—ought to be pointed out only by that 
onlooker who, being himself perfect, does not commit any error in practice. 

683. The king exerted himself in violent efforts, and even under those circum- 
stances thwarted to some extent the ascendency of Mallakosfha und the rest. 

684. Vijaya then in the course of time brought up Bhiksdcara, the grandson 
of Harga, by the route of Visalatd. 

685. As he (Vijaya) was about to break into Devasarasa, he was driven back 
by the commander-in-chief, and in his flight fell to the ground over a precipice 
(svabhra). 

686. He was recognized and killed, and the, victorious [commander-in-chief ] 
sent his head to the king as a fruit from the tree of victory. 

687. The ungrateful king showed no satisfaction at this wonderful achieve- 
ment, did not praise it nor did he bestow any honours upon him. 

688. Contemptuously he sent him word: “The commander-in-chief of the 
name of S'vabhra (‘ precipice") has killed that [enemy]. Whence then your boast- 
fulness over this [event] ?” 

689. When Tiluka recognized the thorough ingratitude of the king, he became 
disaffected and took to treason. 

690. Had he merely turned indifferent, righteous people could not have 
blamed him. But his treacherous design has rendered his name unfit to be 
mentioned. 

691. People who love prudence may recommend on ench occasion pliancy or 
opportune conduct. Yet righteous persons of high honour work for the benefit of 
others even at the risk of their lives, if they are praised for this with gratitude. 

692, Even a resolute man fares badly and loses his strength at the very com- 
mencement [of his action],—if he does not abandon a dress which has caught fire ; 
the skin which has been bitten by a snake ; a plan which hus come to the enemy’s 
knowledge ; an old house which is on the point of falling down; a king who does 
not recognize services, and # friend who turns away in adversity. 

693. Who else are to be culled the greatest sinners if not those who, 
exceeding this just course, from anger turn traitors to their lord ? 


684. For Visala{d, see note viii. 177. 


BussaLa 
(a.p. 1112-20). 


Bhiksdcara’s approach, 


Sussata 
(a,b. 1112-20). 


BDhikpicara enters 
Kasmir. 


Rumours about 
Bhikgacara. 
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694. Parents are benefactors only once in giving birth, the master on all 
occasions. Therefore traitors to their masters are worse sinners than parricides. 

695. When Vijaya was killed, while others yet remained whose power ought 
to have been curbed, intelligent men felt that no one’s mind was at ease. 

696. The torrent of rebellion which receded for some time and then again 
caused violent sufferings, appeared to all like an infuriated ram. 

697. Mallakostha wished to bring back Bhiksdcara and sent his own troops to 
him to Visalata. 

698. When then the commander-in-chief, disaffected as he was, reported that 
he (Bhiksacara) was approaching, the king from spite kept him back and sent him 
word as follows : 

699. “Leave him without blocking the route, that I may subsequently slay 
him, just as one hunts down on horseback the jackal which has started ahead.” 

700. Though knowing thoroughly the ways in which seditions are raised, the 
king, misguided by fate, fell there into an error. 

701. When the treacherous Tilaka had thus been offered, by the king’s own 
order, the [desired] opportunity, he made the Damaras bring Bhiksdcura over the 
mountain passes. 

702. Then there spread everywhere from that place the people’s gossip which 
raised Bhikgu’s renown, and caused alarm to the king. 

703-704. ‘He says nothing that is not refined; ten rocks he splits with his 
arrow ; he walke a hundred Yojanas and back without getting tired.” Even hoary 
old men with long white beards would excite the curiosity of the people by these 
and similar such stories, which magnified Bhikgu’s greatness. 

705. Every single person, even if unconnected with public affairs, tuld and 
asked news about Bhikgu, just as if he were [himself] to get one half of the 
kingdom. 

706-710. The old officials out of employment making their ablutions in the bath 
house on the river; the numberless soi-disaut princes in the royal palace ; soi 
soldiers, wicked by nature, and eager to get on high horses ; the schoolmasters, tov, 
who have their buttocks scratched by their pupils’ nails ; the aged dancing-girls of the 
temples, those guardians of the sacred shrines ; the merchants who have embezzled 
deposits and [therefore] show themselves ever eager to listen to the [recital of 


5. The v.l. of L édsya° is, perhaps, pre- proves—if any proof were wanted—that the 
terable toA pa oom a Face ita Kafniie canal hina at all times been that hot- 
701. Inste of marmardjamukhad, 8 ded of political gossip and fertile nursery of 
rinted in Ed., read marma raja°. The emen- false and often amusingly absurd rumours, 
Seton °dgamam ie confirmed by L. which it ie at present. That K.'s picture is 
706-710. The humorous description con- drawn from life, will strike anyone sei beans 
tained in these and the preceding verses with the ways of modern S'rinagar. Strolling 
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sacred] texts; the Brahmans of the Purohita corporations (pdérisadya) who are 
experts in arranging solemn fasts (prayopavesa) ; the Damaras from the environs of 
the City who are more like cultivators, though they carry arms,—[all] those who 
entertain themselves and others somehow with seditious tales, it is chiefly they 


in this land who delight in the king’s misfortunes. 


711. 


When the news of Bhiksdcara’s approach increased, the people began to 


tremble, and the king became apprehensive. 


712. 


Prthvihara, whose valour was unsurpassed, then routed in battle the 


king’s army by moving forth from a mountain gorge masked by trees, in which he 


had Jain {in ambush]. 


713. He put three ministers to flight ; the two Anandas, of the family of dnanta 
and Kaka, respectively, who were lords of the Gate (dudrandyaka), and Tilakasimha. 


714, 


In Jyaistha, Vijayu had been killed, and on the sixth day of the bright 


half of Agadha the king suffered this defeat, which again put him into distress. 
715-716. As one knows the approach of rain when the cows leap up, when 

snakes climb up to the top of trees, and when a tribe of ants shifts its eggs, so the 

king at that time knew by evil omens that a calamity was close at hand, and took 


the proper steps. 


717, Then on the third day of the bright half of Asidha he sent prudently 
his son, his queen and others of his family to the castle of Lohara. 


718, 


As he was following them, Losfha and other (?) Brahmans fell into the 


Vitasta by a break of the bridge, and were drowned. 


719, 


Troubled by this evil umen he accompanied them into the vicinity of 


Hugkapura, and then after two or three days came back to the City. 


down to the city bridges, the Ghits on the 
river bank, or to the vicinity of the palace, 
one can always watch small crowds eagerly 
gathering round the news-fabricators, profes- 
sional and others, ever to be found in these 
localities. 

By saritendnagrha, in verse 706, are meant 
the wooden bathing-cells placed on rafts 
which are found also nowadays near most of 
the river and canal Ghats of S'rinagar. They 
are known now as érdn‘huth, which name is 
also given by K., viii. 2423, in its Skr. form 
of endnakogtha. Another passage, viii. 1182, 
speaks of these bathing-cells as majandvasa, 
and shows clearly that they were of wood and 
moored on the river. 

The objectionable habit mentioned in verse 
707 has, according to my Pandit informants, 
not yet died out umong teachers of Puro- 
hita-schools and village schoolmasters of the 
old type. 


As to the parigadyas, and the part played by 
them at Priyopavesas, compare notes ui. 132; 
v. 465. 

713. Ananda, the son of Ananta, is men- 
tioned as Dvaradhipa, viii. 683, 1005. Ananda, 
the son of Kaka, is referred to again asa brother 
of Tilaka in viii. 826. It may be assumed that 
only one of the two Anandas actually held at 
the time charge of the ‘Gate’; comp. re- 

arding the retention of official designations 
by former holders of office, note viii. 2420. 
Ananda, the son of Ananta, is subsequently 
referred to as Mahattama, viii. 1427. For 
Tilakasivinha, see viii. 184, 573. 

715. The three prognostics of rain here 
montioned are tu be fain together in Vara- 
hamihira's Byhatsanhitd, xxviii. 7, of which 
passage our verse is evidently a reminiscence. 

718. The words Logthadvyatayo viprd con- 
tain evidently sume corruption. The easiest 
emendation would be °dvisddayo. 


GBuSsALA 
(A.D. 1112-20). 


Prthvihara's victory 
(A.D. 1120, Ag&dha). 


Sussala scuds bis 
family to Lohara, 


Sussata 
(a.p. 1112-20). 


Damaras of Zahara 
attack S’rinugar. 
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720. When he was without his son and wife a change came over him, and he 
appeared as if deserted by his lustre and good fortune. 

721, It was fortunate in his distress that that plan [of sending his family to 
Lohara] had recommended itself to him, thanks to it, though deeply exasperated, 
he was yet destined [to see] a complete rise of his fortune. 

722. Owing to this prudent measure, he still holds even to this day sovereign 
sway through his son, though he too, like King Harsa, had himself raised [his] 
misfortunes. 

723. In [the month of] S'’ravana then, the soldiers from Lahara, 
who had brought in Bhiksu, conducted him to the powerful Damaras of 
Madavarajya. 

724. The latter again brought him to Lakara under the escort of their 
soldiers, like groomsmen [conducting] the bridegroom to the house of his father. 
in-law. 

725. After treating them hospitably Mallakostha and the other [leaders] sent 
these [Damaras] of great position [back] to their own territory to harass the 
commander-in-chief. 

726. Then when the ring of the enemies was closing all round, the king began 
to raise foot troops at enormous outlay. 

727. When the king in this evil plight was showering money about every- 
where, even artisans and carters took up arms. 

728. The officers of the army, preparing for the battle, exercised armour-clad 
horses on every road in the City. 

729. While Bhiksu remained at Mayagrdma, those from Lahara marched on 
and attacked the royal troops posted at Amaregvara. 

730. Commencing the fight in battle-array close to Hiranyapura, they killed 
the illustrious Vindyakadeva and other leaders of the royal army. 

731, When the enemies at the very beginning of the fight got hold of a fine 
horse which had come from the royal force, they thought they had secured the 
royal fortune. 

732. Prthvihara fought close to the royal palace on the bank of the stream 
called Kgiptika, and destroyed brave soldiers innumerable. 


Ranyil, on the road from Lar to S'rinagar ; see 
note i. 287. 

732. In note viii. 186 sq. it has already 
been indicated that Agiptikd is the old name 


723. Mallakostha, whose troops brought 
in Bhikgu (viii. 687), resided in Lehara; see 
viii. 517 and the lines following. 


728. Correct with Durgipr. vydydmamh for 
vyayama. z 

720. For Mayagrama (Man‘gém in Lar) 
and Amareévara (Amburhér, N. of S'rinagar), 
see notes vii. 126, 183, resp. 

730. Hiranyapura is the present village of 


of a branch of the Vitasta which flows past 4 
part of S’rinagar, and is now known by the 
neme of Avftkul. This branch leaves the 
main stream on the left bank, a little below 
the first bridge and close to the Shér Garhi 
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733. Though Tilaka stood at Vijayesvara, yet the Damaras resident in [the 
districts] Khaduvi and Holadd, marched on and made an attack on the bank of the 
Mahasarit. 

734. They invested the City and shouting day and night set fire to some 
places, and in others plundered the inhabitants. 

735-737. What with troops marching out with music, with the return of the 
wounded, crowds bewailing slain friends, the flight of routed soldiers, multitudes 
going forth to look on, masses of flying arrows, armour carried about, horses 
dragged along, and the dust raised by the throng accompanying the dead,—the 


roads were [kept] in uproar day after day without interruption. 
738. As the enemies attacked every morning with full vigour, it was daily 


thought : “To-day surely it is all over with the king.” 
739. Whose resistance was more spirited than that of Sussala, whom even the 


miserable plight of his kingdom could not deprive of courage ? 


palace. It rejoins the Vitasti after a course 
of about one and a half miles near the last or 
seventh bridge. This identification is based 
firstly on the evidence of the modern name 
Kuttha, which is clearly a derivative of 
Kyiptika-kulya, ‘the Kegiptiki stream,’ (Ké. 
kul < Skv. kulyd isa common designation of 
small streams or canals; comp. note i. 97 on 
Suvarnamanikulyd); secondly, on that of the 
uumerous passages which mention the 
Ksiptika in connection with S'rinagar and in 
the position of the present Kut*kul. 

Our own passage and viii. 955 speak of the 
Ksiptika as close to the royal palace. Of the 
latter we have proved in note viii. 186 that 
it occupied a site on the narrow strip of 
ground separating the Vitasta from the 
Kuttkul between the second and third 
bridges. A glanco at the map of S'rinagar 
shows that the Kut'kul forms practically to 
this day the limit to the W. and S. of that 
part of the city proper which is situated on 
the left bank of the Vitasti. It is thus also 
the city's natural line of defonce to the S.W. 
Accordingly we find the Kgiptika referred to 
in several passages, viii. 1061, 1116, 1126, 1164, 
2164, 3130; also Sriv. iv. 108, in connection 
with attacks made against the city from that 
direction. 

The sume is in fact the case with the refer- 
once made in our own passage. Prthvihara, 
whose encounter is placed on the bank of the 
Ksiptiki, marches against the city from 
the districts to the S., as the mention of 
Hadigrima, viii. 672, shows. In the same way 
we find other corps of the rebels attacking the 
city from the side which lies nearest to their 
own origina! positions. Thus the rebels from 


Lahara-Lar march against Amarescara, 
i.e. Amburhér, which lies directly to the N. 
of S'rinagar; comp. viii. 729 sqq. Those, 
again, from the eastern Parganas of Kha- 
davi (Khruv) and Holada (Vular) invest 
the city from its eastern side bordered 
by the Mahdsarit or Mar stream; comp. 
viii. 733. 

The passages viii. 1006, 1056, if not furnish- 
ing such distinct indications, show at least 
the Kgiptika as flowing in the immediate 
vicinity of the city. This is also the evidence 
of S'riv. iii, 191, which mentions the erection 
of a stone band between the Vitasti and 
Kesiptika. It was intended to protect the 
division of the city on the left river bank 
from floods. 

733. The name Khadivi survives in that 
of Khruv, v large village famous for its sacred 
springs, situated in the Viki Pargana, 75° 4’ 
long. 34° 1' lat. (map ‘Khrew’). As our passage 
mentions Khadtvi side by side with Holada 
which is the name of the Pargana now called 
Vular (see note i. 306), and as the Lokaprakaéa 
too in its list of Parganas, iv., knows the 
visaya of Khadtiviyd, it may safely be assumed 
that the name Khadavi designated in Kal- 
hann's time not only the village above referred 
to, but the district also in which it is situated, 
i.e. the modern Purgana Vihi. 

Of the latter name Viki I have not been 


able to trace any Sanskrit form. It is 
evidently a comparatively modern designation 
which has replaced Khadivi. In viii, 1413 


the Damaras of Khadivi ure spoken of as 
lying in ambush near Padmapure (Pamper), 
which in modern times was the administrative 
centro of Vihi. 


SussaLa 
(A.D. 1112-20). 


Siege of S’rinayar. 


Sussava 
(a.p. 1112-20). 


Fight near Sure¥oari. 
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740. Ever he was seen arranging that the wounded should have their hurts 
bandaged, the arrow-heads removed, and proper presents given. 

741. The sums which the king spent on the troops by giving marching 
allowances, gratuities and medicines, were beyond calculation. 

742, Continually thousands of men and horses were perishing, either falling 
in the fighting or [dying] of wounds in their quarters. 

743, Mallakostha and the other [rebels] from Lahara, were checked in their 
insolence when attacked by the king’s forces which were strong in cavalry. 

744. Advised by disaffected persons of the inner court (ébhyuntara), they 
conducted Bhiksu to Suwregvari by the narrow path [which leads] there, in the hope 
of an encounter. 

745. As they were strong in archers, they came off best in the fight on the 
narrow embankment across the lake, and got rid of the danger from the mounted 
men, 

746. Meanwhile the faithless commander-in-chief who stayed at Vijayes- 
vara, allowed the Damaras to become strong by showing [but] scant vigour in 
fighting. 

747-748. Thinking, “The Lavanya folk must not believe me helpless, and 
must not cause trouble by falling on my rear when I move off,” he turned back 
after his start on the force of Ajjardja who had come to Vijayesvara to show 
his valour. 

749, After slaying two hundred and fifty of his soldiers, the faithless [com- 
mander-in-chiet ] left Vijayaksetra and marched to the City. 

750. The Damaras were afraid of following him anywhere on his route ; 
shouting from the hill-tops, to which they had climbed from fear, they left all the 
toads open. 

751. When he had arrived [in the City] after leaving Madavarajya, the 
king depressed by adversities received him with attentions, whereupon he laughed 
at him, remembering his former conduct. 


744-745. The details given regarding this 
encounter can be understood on reference 
to the map of the environs of S’rinagar. In 
note v. 37 it has been shown that by duresvart 
is often meant the site of the present village 
of Lithar, which lies on the EK. shore of the 
ee lake, immedintely below the proper 

Suregvari Tirtha. In order to proceed from 
Man'gdm (Mayagrama, viii. 729) to Ts'bar, tho 
rebels leave the high road leading towards 
the City near Ranyil ae a eae and march 
along the deep Nalla, marked on the larger 
survey map, to Ba(?pér (map ‘ Butpoora’) at 
the N.W. corner of the Dal. 


From there the direct route to Ié*ber 
leads on an embankment across the 
marshes which line the north shoro of 
the lake und are partly under cultivation 
like ‘the swimming gardens’ in the southern 
part of the Dal. Bhikgacara’s force pro- 
ceeding by this routo would naturally be safe 
for the grenter part of the march from an 
attack of cavalry. On the other hand, the 
dificult ground being unfavourable to @ 
hand-to-hand encounter, would allow the 
rebels to utilize fully their superior strength 
in archers. 
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752. Though he went into camp like the other ministers, he did not 
do anything worthy of himself in the fighting, but remained like [a mere] 


onlooker. 


753, Thereupon all the Damaras from Madavardjya marched on and occupied 


the bank of the Mahdsarit. 
754, 


Some devices, such as negotiation and sowing of dissension, which the 


king employed against the hostile coalition, failed, because they were betrayed by 


his councillors. 


755, 


Though the king had [before] invaded the territories of various chiefs, 


yet the highest reward of his arms’ might was the protection of the City. 

756. The lord of the Gate together with the princes stood at Amavresa, the 
chief justice [and other] ministers in the vicinity of Rajanavafika. 

757. They took from the king heavy marching allowances, just as if they had 
gone far off to another continent,—but nowhere did they fight. 

758. All the forces of the enemy in turn had victories and defeats, Prthvthara, 


however, nothing but victories. 


759. Rushing about in battle like a Vetala intoxicated by drink, he killed 
almost all the best fighters of the royal army. 


760, 


But in one of his fights there displayed itself singularly the valour of 


Udaya, of Icchati’s family, though he was yet scarcely a youth. 


761, 


Proudly engaged in personal combat he struck him (Prthvihara), tore 


his beard, and wrung the sword from his hand. 


762. 


While the fighting went on at the outskirts of the City, women, children 


and others also were recklessly killed by arrow-shots. 


753. After what has been explained in 
note iii. 339-349 regarding the Mahdsarit or 
Mar, the locality here meant must be iden- 
tified with the present Cindr Bagh and the 
other Baghs stretching along the left bank of 
the Tsinth Kul. The latter forms the city’s 
natural line of defence to the S.E.; comp. 
note viii. 731. 

766. Our own passage and viii. 768, 899, 
where Prayopaveéas of City Brahmans at 
Rajdnavatika are referred to, show clearly 
that the latter locality muet have been situ- 
ated within S'rinagar or in its immediate 
vicinity. In view of this and the phonetic 
history of the name as shown below, Rdjana- 
vatika may be safely identified with the pre- 
sent Rén'ror, a large suburb of S’rinagar lying 
on theS.E. shore of the Dallake. That K6. vor 
corresponds in local names to Skr. vafikd, has 
already been shown in notes i. 342 (Bhiksi- 
ravatika) ; iii, 11. 

Rén' may be looked upon as the direct 


phonetic derivative of Rdjdna (> Pr. *Rddna 
>*Rin; -‘ in Rin' is the suffix of the 
plural); comp. the Hindi title rand, which 
goes back to the fuller Skr. form rdjdnaka. 

In evidence of this etymology we may also 
point out that 2?gz' (sing. obl. rgn- + nom. ron) 
is a Krim name of very frequent occurrence 
among the Muhammadan population of Kaémir, 
and in this use clearly derived from the term 
Rajana which, originally a title, must have be- 
come a family clesignation already at an early 
date ; see note vi. 117. Ran'as » Muhammadan 
Kram name corresponds exactly to Rdzdan 
(Rajanaka) as a family name of Brahinghs. 

In the Rane family of Kangra we may now 
safely recognize the descendants of the Raja- 
nakas mentioned in the Baijnith Prasasti; comp. 
Prof. BOHLER’s and my own notes, Epigr. Ind., 
ii. p. 483. The inhabitants of the Rajanavatika 
are referred to S’riv. iv. 658, and a marria, 
contract form given in Lokapr., ii., is dated in 
the same locality. 


SussaLa 
(a.D. 1112-20). 


Sussala's defonce of 
S‘rinagar. 


GuasaLa 
(a.d, 1112-20). 


Fast of Brahmans at 
Rayanavatied, 
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763, While this terrible slaughter of people increased, the king from some 
peculiar loss of energy was incapable even of going outside his’residence. 

764. In the meanwhile, when the king was hemmed in, Somapdla used the 
opportunity to plunder and burn down A/talikd. 

765. What other occasion would the jackal of the village find for showing his 
prowess by an approach to the lion’s den, than when the latter is taken up by 
fighting the elephant? 

766. In consequence of this unparalleled ruin of the two kingdoms [of Kasmir 
and Lohara], the king was quite overcome by shame and unable to look even at 
himself, 

767. This was for him somehow a time ful] of all [kinds of] adversities, 
intolerable on account of every [manner of] disasters and unfortunate in every way. 

768. While he was holding out even in such [circumstances], the ill-disposed 
Brahmans of Réjénavatika held a solemn fast (praya) which was alleged to work 
good, but [in truth] worked evil. 

769, They urged [before the king]: “Your ministers show indifference in 
the fighting. Take from them hostages and send them to the hill of Lohara,” 

770. “If this is not done, and this calamity becomes permanent and as it were 
the regular [condition of things], then who is to give us the ripening autumn crop 
if the enemy carries it off?” 

771. When these [Brahmans openly] had indicated that indifference [of the 
ministers} which the king from time-serving had not censured, al] the ministers 
took alarm. 

772, Then these villainous Brahmans by their supplications induced the king 
to do confused acts, though [before] they had not had power enough to bend a 
straw of his, 

773, Like another hostile army there grew to power by his side a throng 
composed of office employés, violent Purohitas of sacred places (pdrisadya) and 
the like. 

774. By the manifold mistakes which arose during the endeavour to con- 
ciliate them, the country fell into complete confusion, and plundering became 
excessive. 


764. For Affalika (Afoli near Lohara), see 
note viii. 581. The place which to this day is 
the commercial centre of the mountain dis- 
trict, seems to have been a favourite object for 
marauding expeditions. For another sacking 
of Attalika, see viii. 1991. 

770. The text of this verse is certainly 
corrupt. For ko dadhydn na of A we have in 
L ko 'pyadan na, which- gives no better sense. 


I have translated above after a conjectural 
emendation, ko dadyan nah. The Brahmans aro 
in fear of losing the produce of their Agrahara- 
lands, where the rice ia getting ready for the 
harvest. The latter takes place in Kaémir 
enerally in Karttika, and the siege of the city 
Sleactibed here, fell in Aévina, the preceding 
month, as seen from viii. 786. The Brahmans’ 
apprehension was justified; comp. viii. 7065. 
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775, These wretches who had never [before] seen the king’s assembly, and 
who knew nothing of affairs, used harsh words of various kinds towards the 
unfortunate king when he tried to appease them. 

776. Worse than the Lavanya rebellion was this rebellion for the king, just 
as a disease of the throat pains more than one of the foot. 

777. By offering bribes of gold he bought over the chief intriguers among 
them, and thus with difficulty induced some to abandon the fast. 

778, Vijaya, a leader of Bhiksws troops, who came of the stock of 
Varnasoma, and other soldiers, forcibly entered the City and was killed by the 
mounted men. 

79. When he entered the City that time with great vehemence after 
breaking open a passage, he nearly effected the overthrow of the king. 

780, Prthvihara whose power was somewhat reduced also among the Lavanyas, 
showed a desire to treat with the king, who was anxious to create dissension [among 
his enemies]. 

781. When that [Damara] whose success in battle had been the greatest, 
wished to treat with the king, the troopson both sides thought that that rebellion 
was ended. 

782. He [however] thereupon attacked and killed treacherously three trusted 
councillors whom the king had sent to conduct him to the Nagamafha. 

783. By their side fell three attendants of Tilakasimha, his foster- 
brother Mammaka, the Brahman Guiga, and Rama, the orderly on duty (? vdrika). 

784, Gauraka who had been given as a hostage [by the king], fell while 
remembering the lord of beings (S’iva), and the enemy struck mercilessly at his 
friends who were bewailing him. 

785. When the news of this outrage arrived all the people became dise- 
affected and made the palace resound with abuse of the king. 

786. On the fourteenth of the bright half of Asvina, the king had to pass a 
miserable day, the land being in uproar in consequence of that [event]. 

787. The king then became entirely bewildered, distrusted his own thoughts 
and asked even unlikely persons what was to be done. 

788. While he was in such a plight there was no one who did not laugh 
inwerdly...... or did not rejoice. 

789. Then in due course, while he was bearing up even against such sudden 
adversity, his followers turned to the side of the enemy. 


782. For the Ndgamatha, see viii. 673. viii. 861. Regarding Tilakasihha, see note 
788. The meaning given above to varika viii. 791. 
has been conjectured with reference to vii. 788. The text has here a lacuna of three 


781; compare also kafakavarika, vi. 345; syllables. 


SUSSALA 
(a.D. 1112-20). 


Trenchery of 
Priivithare ‘i 


Bussata 
(Ap. 1112-20). 
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790. Bimba, o etep-brother of the commander-in-chief (‘Tilaka), went over to 
the enemies and accepted from them the charge of the ‘ Gate ’ (dudrakarya). 

791. Janakasimha sent continually secret messengers to Bhikgu and betrothed 
to him his brother's daughter. 

792. Day after day horsemen could be seen deserting to Bhikgdcara and 
carrying off with themselves their swords, horses, armour, and other [equipment]. 

793, What more (need be said]? Those who during the day stayed in 
the king’s presence were seen openly and without shame before Bhikgu at 
night. 

794. When the king’s authority was so far relaxed that people went and 
came from one side to the other without being stopped, there arose a [fresh] 
calamity. 

795. When the autumn harvest had been carried off by the Damaras, the 
people all fled in every direction abandoning their possessions and households. 

796. It was the people's vain belief that if King Sussala were gone, Bhikgu 
would fill this land with gold. 

797. The people, who follow [blindly] the lead of others, did not reflect 
whether a beggar (Bhikgu) had ever been seen to be liberal, or whence riches 
should [come] to him. 

798. People in the hope of receiving clothes (ambara) bend down before the 
streak of the new moon, though the latter is seen only for a short time and has 
but the sky (ambara) for a covering. Fie on greed which forgets to reflect upon 
what is real and what not. 

799. Atavictory of the royal party the people let their heads droop, and 
when Bhikeu’e side was successful they could not hold themselves for joy. 

800, Then it happened with the two parties of the king and the Damaras, 
that they stopped hostilities from fear of each other, just as [it is told] in the 
parable of the Brahman and the dog. 

801. The king was preparing to flee from fear of being betrayed by his own 
servants, and the enemy from fear of the king’s prowess, neither of them knowing 
the other's intentiona. 

802. The king who had lost confidence, and who believed that his own 


798. The pun lies in the double meaning 
of the word ambara. It is customary to make 
a Namaskéra before the young moon when 


701. Janakasithha, frequently mentioned 
subsequently, ia the same person as Janaka, 


Tilakasimha's brother, who has last been re- 
ferred to, viii. 632, as town prefect ; comp. 
viii. 814, 888. The niece he gives in marriage 
to Bhiksu was a daughter of Tilakasimha, who 
Beema toj have been one of the ministers 
treacherously? killed by Pythvihara; see viii. 
783 and viii. 942. 


first seen, and the moon apparently is sup- 
posed to return this attention by gifts of 
clothes; comp. Padmapur'. v. \xxviii. 17 8qq- 
The yonng moon remains only for a short time 
above the horizon. 
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relatives, too, were bent on treason, did not think hislife safe either in stopping or 
in flight. 

803, When in this great plight he was showering (on them] dresses, gold, 
jewels and other [gifts], the soldiers who took his presents, did not praise but 
abused him. 

804. On hearing the people talk without fear of himself as one doomed and 
not destined to remain, he became agitated like a patient who is abandoned by 
the physicians. 

805, The attendants looked at him with amusement and insolence, though 
they yet carried out his orders for any immediate business. 

806, He, though daring [otherwise], was, alas, at that time like a common 
person. Filled with fear he was incapable of going even outside his residence. 

807. While the Damara bands were thinking of retreat owing to internal 
dissensions, the king was thrown into a helpless state by his own soldiers. 

808, With drawn swords they blocked the doors in the royal palace, and 
everywhere held solemn fasts with a view to getting marching allowances. 

809. When the king gave them money, [they thought that] rich as Kubera, 
he might yet give more, and instead of showing attachment they were eager to 
humiliate him. 

810. Then they all without shame stopped him and made him give money, 
just as a sick man, when about to start to a sacred place to die there, [is stopped] 
by hia creditors, 

811. The temple-purohitas (sthdnapdla), too, performed a solemn fast, and by 
besetting him with violence made him pound up golden vessels and other valuables 
for distribution. 

812, Thereafter he was as little able to quiet the City in which young and old 
were at every moment in uproar, as [if it had been] the surging ocean. 

813. One morning when the gates [of the palace] were blocked by others of 
his soldiers, he saw the whole City rising in tumult. 

814. Thereupon he ordered Junaha, the city prefect, to move about the City 
to allay the tumult, and waited for an opportunity to leave himself. 

815. After getting rid of these soldiers with difficulty by means of presente and 
kind words, the king fully equipped came out of the palace along with his ladies, 

816. He had not yet gone outside the courtyard after mounting his horse, 
when the plunderers began to loot inside the palace. 

811. The term sthdnapdla corresponds to sacred shrines; comp. note ii. 182, and sthala- 
the modern Ké. than“pat' (*Skr. sthanapati), pati, Samayam. vii. 34. 
and designates, like parisadya or parsada, Regarding the distribution of pounded gold, 
the members of the Purohita-corporations at comp. iii, 256 v. 16. 
VOL. I. F 


Sussara 
(A.D. 1112-20). 


Revolt of Sussala’s 
troops. 


Suesaa 


(A.D. 1112-20). 


Suseala leaves 
S‘rinagara 
(av. 1120), 


Sussola retires to 
ara. 
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817. As he marched off abandoning his throne, sume of the soldiers shed tears, 
others shouted aloud, and others plundered his servants. 

818. Five or six thousand soldiers followed the king as he moved on the road 
overcome with shame, rage and fear. 

819. It was on the sixth of the dark half of Margasiras in the year [of the 
Laukika era four thousand one hundred and] ninety-six (a.p. 1120), when there 
remained but one watch of the day, that [the king] disheartened by the treachery, 
marched forth together with his servants. 

820. At every step his followers deserted, taking their horses and other [equip- 
ment]. Thus he arrived in the night at Pratdépapura only with a few soldiers. 

821, When Tilaka came before him he met him full of trust as [if he were] a 
relative, and overcome with grief shed tears there for a long time. 

822. Fearing that he (Tilaka) might prove false to him, he himself went 
quickly the next day to his house at Huskapura. 

823. After taking a bath, etc., [the king] eager for victory, formed the plan of 
going to Kramardjya and raising fresh troops through his (Tilaka’s) influence. 

824. He (Tilaka) thereupon called secretly Kalydnavada and other Damaras 
who were wishing to fight, and thus checked the king’s brave intention. 

825. By this stratagem he got him to leave his house, whereupon he (Sussala) 
marched on, bribing by gifts of gold the Damaras (dasyw) who were blocking the road. 

826. As soon as he was moving off from there, Tilaka left him, but the 
latter’s brother dnanda from kind-heartedness accompanied him for one march. 

827. Deserted by his servants he marched on, keeping off the plunderers on the 
road by his gifts and valour, and escaped safely, as a longer life [was destined to him]. 

828. The lion-claws which from efar have protected the forest thick with trees 
and rocks, in the course of time find employ by hanging on the neck of a child. 
The tusks which serve elephants as weapons in the fight, even they may have to 
bear being thrown about by the hands of gamblers at play. A high position is by 
no means firmly assured to prowess. 

829. Fortitude, liberality, nobility, wisdom and other virtues of men cannot 
be permanent in this [mundane] life whose course is wonderful. 

830. The aun, too, changes its entire nature from day to day from fierceness to 
gentleness. How then should there be reliance on the powers of men ? 

831. Unable to look on Afjahké, which the enemy had burned down, he moved 
up to the Lohara mountain while his soldiers kept silence from rage. 


820. Regarding Pratépapura, the present belonge! hed its home at Huskapura; comp. 
a the hi d fi S'ri roto vii. : 

Verakantle, pie 10S, mcg 831. Owing to the advanced season 
622. The Kake family to which Tilaka (Sussale left S'rinagar on the 6th vadt 
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32, Unable from shame to see even his family, he lay there stretched out 
on his couch and was in torments day and night. 

833. Though he did not come out of his inner room, which even in the day 
time had to be lit up by lamps, yet out of kind-heartedness he received his followers 
at meal-time. 

834. He touched no ointments, did not mount on horseback, nor attend 
singing, dancing and the like [entertainment], nor receive cheerful company. 

835. With disgust he remembered in turn the indifference, the silliness, 
violence, perfidy and other [evil qualities] which each single person had shown, and 
described them to the queen. 

836. Being in possession of extraordinary wealth, out of kindness he made 
those who had followed him, rich by his gifts of money, remembering that they had 
left their own country to follow him. 

837. In Kagmir, as soon as he had left, all the ministers assembled together 
with the troops in front of the old palace. 

838, Their leader was the city prefect, Januhkasimha, who had established 
an understanding with the ministers, cavaliers, chiefs, Tantrins, citizens and 
others, 

839. Mallakostha and the other friends ot Bhiksu who came and 
went, induced him to surrender for assurance’s sake his son and nephew as 
hostages. 

840, Then there came over the City which was filled with terrified women, 
children, and other [folk], a night when there was no king, and when all beings 
were cast in fear. 

841. In the City which had no king, some helpless persons were killed, others 
plundered, and others again had their houses burned down. 

(842-848. Description in conventional Kavya style of Bhilsdvara’s triumphal 
entry into the City on the following day, resembling closely the description of 
Cakravarman’s entry, v. 342-3471. 

849. Mallakogthaka kept by the side of the faint-hearted (Bhiksu], just 


Margadiras, which fell a.p. 1120 on Novem- 
ber 13th), the king cannot proceed to 
Lohara by the direct route over the Toé*- 
maidan, but goes first to Huskapura to cross 
the ga by one of the lower passes into tho 
west. Those would take him down into tho 


gives no proper sense. I have translated 
above wecording to u conjectural eniendation 
suggested to me by P. Govind Kaul, anuyan 
svan for anvagat svar. 

837. By the ‘old palace’ must be meant 
the royal residence which oxisted before 


Prints Valley, from which he has again to 
eacend to Lohara (Lohtrin) vid Affalikd or 
Atoli. Comp. Note £ on Lohara, iv. 177, 
para. 7 ; also notes viii. 390, 581. 

R36. The text,us found in A and L, 


Anantadeva built his new palace near the 
Sadaiiva temple; see note vii. 186 sq. It 
must be noted, however, that ranardja- 
dhanyagre, as printed in the text, is an emen- 
dation for purdni raéja° of the MSS. The 


SBussaLa 
(A.D. 1112-20) 


BuHigeAcapa 
(a.b. 1120-21). 


BuinsAcaga 
(a.D. 1120-21). 


Dhikpsicara’s ministers, 
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as a nurse [keeps by the side] of a little boy, and became his instructor in all 
affairs, 

850. Each one he pointed out to him [with such words as these] : “This was a 
friend of your father. This one has held you on his lap. This one is a foundation 
of the throne.” 

851. First he went to the house of Janakasimha to receive the maiden, and 
only then to the palace to assume the regal dignity. 

852. Since he had [succeeded in] reviving his dynasty which had passed far 
away, one could not laugh if women based [fanciful] hopes on their offspring while 
yet in the womb. 

853, Seeing this [wonderful] story of Bhiksu, ambitious persons need not be 
laughed at if they feel apprehensive of enemies though mere pictures. 

854. What had been left behind of the treasures of King Sussala who was 
rich as Kubera, provided the amusements of the new king. 

855. The royal stores, among which horses, armour and swords were plentiful, 
were divided between the king, the Damaras, the plunderers and the ministers, who 
[all] felt free from restraint. 

856. The robbers (desyu) resembling a dense mass of goblins, tasted in the 
City, as it were, the pleasures of heaven, [though they were] fit only for rustic fare. 

857. The king did not make a brilliant figure in the royal assembly, sur- 
rounded as he was by rustics whose festive clothes were chiefly long woollen 
blankets (kambalu). 

858. In view of the incomprehensible manner in which Bhikgdcara had made 
his appearance, the Damaras spread another legend, namely, that he was an 
Avalara. 

859. Inthe tasks of government he blundered at every step, since he had 
not seen it in another's [hands], just as a physician [blunders] in medical treatment 
if he has not seen it applied by another. 

860, After Jannkasirmha had given him his niece, the commander-in-chicf 
(Tilaka), too, later on gave him a daughter in marriage and joined his side. 

861. Juiga, an officer (? katakavarika) of the ruler of [t¢japurt, when raised 
to the Padagra office, looked only to his own advantage, not to that of the king. 

862, The regal power was in the hands of Bimba, who was prime minister 
(sarvadhikarin), while Bhikgdcara enjoyed the mere title of king. 


empty site of this old palace is referred to in _ atill to this day an indication of inferior eocial 

viii, 2417. status, v. 401; vii. 40. : ; : 
851. Comp. viii. 791. 858. Compare regarding this designation 
856. By d tl ‘maras are intended; of Bhikgu, vii. 3026. 2%, 

see note A ade | 8U6, 991, 1033, 2405, 861. For the doubtful term hatakavirika, 

2532, ete. see notes vi. 346 ; viii. 783; for the pdddgra 
857. Compare for kambala, Ks. kamal', office, note vii. 210. 
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863. Bimba, though he placed his own power under the control of courtezans 
and followed a low course of life, was yet at that time able to discriminate between 
the virtuous and wicked. 

864. Jyesthapdla, too, a step-brother of Daryaka, being possessed ot 
astonishing prowess, obtained a foremost place among the king’s confidants. 

865. Also councillors of his grandfather, such as Bhitabhiéca and many 
others, visited like bees the lotus of his royal fortune. 

866. With a simple-minded king, with negligent ministers and bold Damaras 
(dasyu), that reign was doomed from its very beginning, young as it was. 

867. Pleasing himself with ever new women and with rich dishes, and 
deluded by the enjoyments of comforts, Bhiksaeara did not look after the affairs 
{of the state] 

868. The enjoyments of pleasures blinded him for ambitious efforts, just as [if 
it had been the heavy] slumber of the rainy season, and dulled by drink he longed 
to sleep when his people pushed him into the assembly. 

869. Ifacouncillor from insolence addressed to him words of condescending 
sympathy, he did not feel anger, but in his simplicity took [on the contrary] an 
attachment to him as [if he were his] father. 

870, The low parasites around him who would eat the food-remnants of a 
courtezan, induced him to adopt practices fit only for a market-slave as if he had 
received no education. 

871. Since his resolve was like @ line [drawn] in water, and his word carried 
no authority, his favourites neglected to obey him in all matters. 

872. What the ministers spoke, he said after them; not a word came out of 
himeelf, just as [if he had been] hollow inside. 

873, Vile councillors took the simple-minded [Bhikgicara] to their homes, 

_ treated him to meals and pilfered him as [if he had been] a rich [young man] who 
had lost his father. 

874. Bimba’s fair-buttocked wife would, in his very house, come and take 
from him, her lover, handfuls of food, just like a mare from the stallion. 

875. Eluding her husband’s eyes, she would turn his head by displaying with 
smiles her breasts, armpits, and glances. 

876. Prthvihara and Mallakogtha were jealous of each other and from time 
to time made the palace shake by their furious quarrels. 

877. Though the king by going himself to their houses induced them to 


863. Emend antarajiiah with Durgapr. for 865. Regardi Bhatabhis vii. 
A L antarangah. Tr 1606; viii. 94. = : ca, comp. vu 


864. For Daryaka, see viii. 550. 


BHIESACARA 
(A.D. 1120-21). 


Disseneions among 
Bhiksdcara's aup- 
porters. 


BaigeAcaRa 
(a.p. 1120-21). 


Expedition against 
i bine 
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arrange a marriage between their children, yet the two being mad with ambition 


did not relinquish their mutual hatred. 
878. 


When the king himself had married [a daughter] from Prthvihara’s 


family, Mallukostha became enraged and left him openly. 
879. The one-eyed Janaka, too, intrigued without paying regard to his 
relationship {as the king's father-in-law] and put disaffection into Ojananda and 


other Brahman councillors. 
880. 


The king who looked on with indifference and was entirely controlled by 


servants, most of whom were perfidious and evil-minded, became utterly confused in 


his affairs and an object of abuse. 
881. 


What calamity did not befall the people whose masters were the 


Damaras, when B-ahman women would suffer violence even from S’vapakas ? 


882. 
of all business broke down manifestly. 
883. 


At that time when the land had no king or rather many kings, the rules 


The old money (dinndra) was not in circulation during Bhikgu's 


reign, and for a hundred of that [money] one bought eighty of the new. 


884. 


The king then in his madness sent Bimba with an army against Lohara 


by the route of Rajapuri to attack Sussalu. 


885. 


Accompanied by Somapdla, he drew to himself for assistance a force of 


Turuskas, the Salldra Vismaya having become an ally. 


886. 


Every single hurseman among the Turngkas said boastfully, showing a 


rope: ‘‘ With this I shall bind and drag along Sussala.” 


887. 


Who indeed would not have thought this coalition of Ka§mirian, 


Khaéa and Mleccha forces capable of uprooting everything ? 
888. When Bimba had left and the goad had [as it were] disappeared from 
behind the king, to what excesses did he not foolishly abandon himeelf? 


889. 


The impudent concubine (avaruddha) of Bimba invited him to het house 


and pleased him with her food and embraces. 


888. It is very curious in view of the 
statement here made that no coins of Bhikgé- 
cara have yet been found. At least CuNNING- 
HAN’S list, Coins of Med. India, p. 46, does not 
show any coins which could be attributed to 
him, nor have I been able to trace any myself 
among the large quantity of old Kasmir 
coins which have passed through my hands. Is 
it possible that all the coins issued by the pre- 
tender should have been subsequently called in 
and melted down on the return of Sussala ? 

884. The attack agoinst Lohara is made 
from the suuth through Rajapuri, partly be- 
cause the chief of the Matter territory is an old 
supporter of Bhikgacara (see viii. 622), and 


partly because the condition of the Tos*maidan 
and other higher passes would make a direct 
attack upon Lohara from the north impossible 
for the winter and spring. 

885. The Turuskas here referred to are, of 
course, Muhdminadans from the Panjab or the 
lower hills. Iam unable to state what the 
Muhammadan name was which has been 
metamorphosed by the chronicler into Vis- 
maya. Salldra is possibly intended to re- 
present the Persian title sarddr or sdldr, 
‘commander-in-chief.’ 

Vismaya’s name occurs again viii. 965. 

889. The term avaruddhd (see note iv. 678) 
seems to be used here for Bimba’s faithless wife 
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890. Enjoying himself with his minister's wife he cared not for affairs. How 
should he whose fall was near, have troubled himself about evil rumours ? 

891. There he felt no shame in giving himself up like a vulgar lover to 
feeding voraciously and playing music on earthen pots, brass vessels and ovner such 
[instruments]. 

892, The king then gradually lost his footing and found in time when his 
wealth had melted away, even food difficult to secure. 

893, The people then began to extol that [same] Sussala, who had been 
reviled before as subject to such greed, cruelty and other [vices]. 

894. The very subjects who in their disaffection had caused the loss of his 
riches, honour and the rest, were longing with fervid desire for his return. 

895. Though eye-witnesses of it we are wondering to this very day what had 
enraged these subjects, and what had appeased them again. 

896. In a moment they show enmity and in a moment again attachment. 
vulgar people, just like animals, do not require any reason [for their actions]. 

897, Mallakostha, Janaka and others sent messengers and induced King 
[Sussala] who had abandoned the kingdom, to make fresh efforts towards its re- 
conquest. 

898. Thereupon when Tilaka’s people had plundered the Agrahara of 
Aksosuva, the Brahmans of that place held a solemn fast against the king. 


The 


899. When these and other [Brahmans] holding Agraharas had assembled at 
Vijayesvara, the solemn fast of the H’djdnavatikd [Brahmans] broke out too in the 
City. 

900. Thereupon the Purohita-corporations (parsad) of the temples incited 


by Ojdnanda and other leading Brahmans held a solemn fast also in the 
Gokula. 

901-902. Such an assembly of Purohitas of sacred shrines (parigadya) had 
never been seen before. The courtyard [of the Gokula] was thronged everywhere 
with rows of sacred images, which were placed on litters and embellished with 
glittering parasols, dresses and Chowries, and all quarters were kept in an uproar 
with the din of the big drums, cymbals and other [musical instruments]. 

903. While the king’s messengers were trying to pacify them, they replied 
with arrogant words: ‘‘ Without the Long-beard (lambakarca) we cannot get on.” 


in anticipation of her subsequent position as 
Sussala's concubine ; see viii. 874 and 966. 

881. Compare viii. 98. 

898. Akgosuva is only here mentioned, and 
its position is unknown. 

608. For Agraharas given to individual 
Brahmans and corporations of sacred places, 
etc., see note i. 87, The Praya of the Brahmans 


of Rdjanavatikaé (Ran'vor) has already been 
referred to, viii. 768, 

900. It is probable that the religious 
building, mentioned in v. 23 under the 
name of Gokula, is meant here; comp. notes 
v. 23, 461. 

901-902. Compare with this description 
v. 466 sq. 


BHIKRACABA 
(a D, 1120-21). 


Faats of Brahmana, 


Biresdcara 
(A.D. 1120.21). 


Battle of Parqotsa, 
a.p. 1131, 
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904. While thus frivolously designating King Sussala by the name of “ Long. 
beard,” they thought of him as of a puppet. 

905. Upon what plans did this host of Purohita-corporations not debate day 
after day with the citizens who came to watch the solemn fast ? 

906. The Purohitas and citizens were agitated every moment by the fear of 
an attack from the king, and boldly prepared to fight. 

907. The whole City, being under Janakasimha's control, was then in the 
latter's opinion ready for the restoration of King Sussala. 

908. The king proceeded first to Vijayesvara in order to make the Brahmans 
of the Agraharas give up their fast, but failed there in his endeavour. 

909. There in their midst Tilaka said to the king: “Kill all the 
Damaras.” He, however, possessed [then] of righteous thought, did not accept 
this [advice]. 

910. When Prthvihura and the other Lavanyas heard this from the king’s 
mouth, they felt confidence in him, but became afraid of Tilaka. 

911. The king from dislike wished to imprison the chamberlain Lakgmaka, a 
son of Praydga’s sister. He, however, escaped to Sussalu. 

912. Then he (Bhikgicara) proceeded to the City and collecting all 
the people, held an assembly of the citizens who were dissatisfied without 
reason. , 

913. Though he was saying what was true, the malignity of the citizens 
rendered his words vain. There is no remedy against those in rebellion. 

914, In the meantime Somapdla, Bimba and the others marched all to 
Parnotsa to attack King Sussala who stood at Lohara. 

915. To him came King Padmaratha, the lord of Kéliijura, from the family 
of Kulha, in remembrance of his (Sussala’s) friendship with the latter and the 
other [members of his family]. 

916. Then on the thirteenth day of the bright half of Vaisikha, the proud 
King Sussala met in battle those powerful {opponents]. 

917. Eye-witnesses yet to the present day describe that wonderful battle near 
Parnotsa, in which he washed off his burning disgrace for the first time. 

918. Henceforth his personal vigour returned somehow to the king, and 
rendered him again perfect, just as the lion [by his return restores the original 
condition] of the forest. 


o12. F nnipatya read samnipdtya; note vii. 1266. Kalha is last mentioned 
comp. ii. 159; iv. 361, os ined viii. 581 as visiting Suesala at Attalika, and 


14. AL write here erroneously Lahara; must have died in the meantime. 
see note v. 51. 916. The Laukika year 4197, a.p, 112)-22, 


@15, Sce regarding Aalha and Kalinjara, is meant; comp. viii. 964. 
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BHIKBACARA 


919. He with abundant prowess made in a very short time the Turushkas go 
(a.p. 1120-21) 


into the snares of Death, after dropping from fright the ropes [they had brought 
to bind him]. 

920. His mighty fury, resembling a Vetala, swallowed up Somapdla’s maternal 
uncle, like a mouthful, in the battle on the bank of the river Vetold. 

921. What more [need be said]? With his few troops he slew, routed and 
shattered them, many though they were, so that whosoever could attack them (?). 

922, Which excellence was not displayed by those Kasmirians who fought 
against one master, and by their defeat brought disgrace on the other ? 

923. When Somapala had then retreated together with the J'urughas, the 
Kaémirians shamelessly deserted Bimha and went over to the king's (Sussala’s) side. 

924, These impudent people of wonderful nature felt evidently no shame in 
bowing their heads that day before the lord of their own race [against whom they 
had stretched] their bows the day before. 

925. Two or three days later the king started again for Ka‘mir, together with 
the citizens and Damaras who came [to join him]. 

926. The Rajaputra Kalhana, son of Sahadeva, preceded the king on the 
march and collected the Damaras resident in Kramarajya. 

927, That very Bimbu, who had been the first to go over from the royal army 
to Bhikgu, deserted the latter and joined the king. 

928, Other councillors and Tantrins in league with Janakasimha, were seen 
shamelessly coming to meet the king. 

929. A certain soldier, born in the village of Kandiletra, who was distin- 
guished by auspicious marks, had occupied a seat.(upuresana) in the deserted 
[district of] Bhdrgila. 

930. As he had given an open passage to the people who proceeded to 
Sussala, Bhikgu in the meantime marched forth with Prthvihara to punish him. 

931. After defeating him, he (Bhiksu) formed in his anger the plan of slaying 
Janakasimha also, who was preparing to go to Sussulu, and who heard this 


Sussala marches back 
to Kaémir. 


report. 


919. Compare viii. 886. anthinah is doubtful, and th 
620. The Vitolé can be safely iden- Abtective: ; Si ere 
tified with the Bitarhk river which drains 926. For Sahadeva, see viii. 198. 
the valleys of the Sadrin district, south 920. Regarding Bhangila, the present 
of the western end of the Pir Panteil Badngil, see note vii. 498; for upavesana, note 
range. It joins the Tohi (Taugi) at the viii, 1070. ; 
town of Prints. The mention of the river I have not been able to trace the position 
shows that the ‘battle of Parnotsa’ was of Kandiletra. 
fought close to the town of this name, whose 930. Through Bangil lead the routes to the 
osition is marked by the present town of Firdzpiir, Nilakapth, and other passes which 
rants. y ; communicate with the Lohara territory to the 
021. The interpretation of yathatmapari- _ S. of the Pir Pantgal. 


BuresAcaRa 
A.D, 1120-21). 


Rising of Janakasimhu. 
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932. He (Janakasimha) being in the City, collected thereupon all citizens, 
horsemen and Tantrins, and rose against Bhikgu. 

933. King Bhilsdcura thinking that he had taken possession of the throne, 
then marched in haste with Prthvihara to the City. 

934, Janakasimha boldly took up the fight with his troops at the bridge before 
the [temple of ] Suddsiva, though endeavours had been made to’conciliate him. 

935. For a short time one saw brave fighting on the part of Janakasimha’s 
soldiers who rushed up boldly fearing no defeat. 

936, Prthvthara, however, with his brother's son Alaka crossed by another 
bridge and worsted his force. 

937. The Tantrins, horsemen and citizens then scattered, and Janakasimhu 
fled at night with his relatives to Lahara. 

938. When Bhikgu and Prthvihara were preparing in the morning to pursue 
him, the impudent horsemen and the others came thereupon again to their side. _ 

939. The Brahmans of the Purohita-corporations (pdrigadya) and the rest left 
off their solemn fast, put the divine images quickly under their arms and ran away 
in fright. 

940. The few that [remained behind] guarding the empty litters of the divine 
{images}, were not troubled by Bhikgu, as they declared that they had renounced 
their fast. 

941. Having seen the horsemen on their huge prancing steeds one day in 
Janaka's army and on the next day in that of Bhikgu, we are filled to this day with 
wonder. 

942, Upon Tilakasimha’s son, [Bhikgu’s] brother-in-law, there fell the lustre 
of his uncle’s (Janakasimha’s) office which was to vanish in a moment along with 
Bhikgu’s royal glory. 

943, When Janakasimha had fled, King Bhiksw got the [chance of | destroy- 
ing the horses and other [property] of those who were his opponent’s partisans. 

944-946. In the meantime J%laka and the rest had been worsted at Huskapura 
by Sulhuna, Simba and others, who had assembled large forces. [Sussala] there- 
upon accompanied by Mallakostha, Janahka and others who had come before him 
with their troops as well as by other chiefs who had command of ample forces, 
marched by the Lahara route, overspread the country in two or three days, and 
arrived suddenly [before the City] without having been noticed by the enemy. 


934. The Saddésiva temple atood close to 042. Bhikgu had married Tilakasirmha’s 
daughter ; see viii. 781, 861. 


th al palace ; see vii. 181, 186 sq. Hence 

the ‘ped ; here mentioned is cornice the 4-046. Sussala seems to have gone firat 
same as the one referred to in vii. 1547 qq. to Hugkapura, probably by one of the western 
980-840. Compare viii. 900 sqq. routes over the mountains (see note viii. 390), 
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947-953. With his face which was enclosed by a big beard and showed a 
knitted brow, pupils shaking with anger and wide-opened nostrils, he menaced 
fearlessly some of the horsemen and other faithless soldier’ who had just then come 
before him in the market-streets of the City. Others, again, he chid and likewise 
those who had been defeated [on his own side]. His body was blackened by the 
fierce heat, and in his rigid bearing he looked fierce like Death. At the ranks of the 
citizens who had wronged hii before, and who were [now] shouting propitious words 
and strewing flowers, he cast contemptuons glances. His armour he wore carelessly, 
His locks which had slipped forth from below 
His sword was in its 


EIGHTH BOOK. 


just thrown over his shoulders. 
his helmet, were grey with dust, and so were his eye-lashes. 
sheath as he rode on his bounding horse in the midst of his horsemen, whose drawn 
sabres formed a line. In all directions the ground was covered by his wide- 
spreading forces shouting war-cries, and accompanied by the music of kettle- 
Thus Sussala entered the City. 

954, After [an absence of] six months and twelve days he returned on the 
third day of the bright half of Jyaistha in the year [of the Laukika era four 
thousand one hundred and] ninety-seven (a.D. 1121). 

955. Without entering the palace he searched for Bhikgu who had fled 
before, and espied him on the bank of the Ksiptikd in the company of the Lavanyas. 

956. He (Bhikgu) had fled with Prihvthara when the enemy had reached 
the river-bank, but meeting on the road other Lavanyas had turned back with 
them. , 

957. The king put him to flight in combat, and then after capturing Simha, 
a relative of Prthvihara, who had been wounded by sword-strokes, entered the 
royal palace. 

958. The latter bearing the [fresh] marks of having been enjoyed by his 
rival who had just left, disgusted him as [if it had been] prostituted. 

959, Bhikgu left Kasmwir together with Prthvihurw and the rest and pro- 
ceeded to the village of Pusydnanida, which belonged to Sumapdlu’s [territory]. 


drums. 


and then to have marched round the north 
shores of the Volur lake through Khuythém 
to Lahara (Lir). He can thus appear unex- 
pectedly to the north of the city, wherens his 
opponents would naturally await his attack 
from the south. The march from Varahamila 
to S'rinagar ocenpies by this route about two 
or three duys, as stated by Kalhana. 

059. The mention of Pusydzandda in con- 
nection with tho frontier station of S'trapura, 
viii, 967, 1578, leaves no donbt as to the 
identity of this place with the present Pugiéna, 
which is the last inhabited place on the 


western or Panjab side of the Pir Panteal 
pass, situated circ. 74° 33’ long. 33° 38’ lat. 
Pusiana lies at « height of 43800 feet above the 
sea, and is now asmall village chiefly occupied 
by carriers and others who live by the traffic 
on the route. In winter it is generally 
deserted owing to the heavy snowfall; for a 
description comp. VigNE, 77ravels, i. p. 260; 
Incr, Handbook, p. 59. 

The word ndda affixed to the name in its 
Skr. form, is identical with dla, which survives 
in the Anglo-Indian ‘ Nalias,’ ‘ valley, ravine.’ 
In its modern Ké. derivative nar, the word is 


Sussaa restored 
(a.p. 1121-28). 


Susaala’a return to 
S‘rinaygara (A.D, 1121). 


Svssata restored 
(A.D. 1121-28). 


Fresh invasion of 
Bhiksdcara, 
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960, 


(VIII. 960. 


When he had left, the king won over all Damaras to his side and 


appointed Mallu, son of Vuffa, to the charge of Kheri, and Harsamitra to the 


command of the army (kampann). 
961. 
the time or place, 
962. 


Of the [king] who remembered the former wrong and took no heed of 


Unable in his hatred to support even the odour left by the touch of 


Bhikgu, he broke up the throne and made a present of it to his servants. 


963. 


The Daimaras who were not able to give up their fraudulently acquired 


wealth and who were afraid of the irascible king, did not abandon their seditious 


endeavours. 
964, 


Bhiksu on the other hand living after his dethronement in the terri- 


tory of his supporter Somapdla, gathered again power through his gifts and 


honours. 


965. Bimba who had gone to Vismaya to ask for help, fell bravely fighting, 
when the latter had been made a prisoner by his enemies. 


966. 
out shame his wife as a concubine. 
967. 


Bhiksdeara when left without Bimba, behaved improperly and took with- 


The valiant Prthvthara fell from there (Pusyananada) upon S'#rapura, 


and though his force was small put the son of Vatta to flight in battle. 
968. When the latter had retreated, he brought Bhiksu back again and pro- 
ceeded to the territory of the Damaras (dasyu) in Madavarajya in order to win 


them over. 
969. 


When he had got Mankha, Jayya and other Damaras of that part 


over to his side, he marched to Vijayuksetra to defeat the commander-in-chief 


(Harsamitra). 
970. 


Hargamitva was vanquished by him in battle, and having lost his 


soldiers abandoned Vijayesvaru and fled in fear to Avuntipura. 
971. The inhabitants of Vijayaksetra and the people from the various towns 


often found at the end of local names in the 
Kasmir mountains ; comp. note viii. 595. 

It is of interest to note that Pusyinandda 
is described as belonging to Rajapuri territory. 
This shows that the upper valley of the 
Prints Tohi was not like Prints (Parpotsa) 
itself under Kadmir rule. 

960. A Fuafta has been mentioned above, 
viii. 345. Harsamitra hed been kampanesa 
before ; comp. viii. 508 

Kheri has been identified in note i. 336 
with the modern Pargana of Khur-Nar*vdv to 
the south of Div%sar. 

961. Two Padas are here missing in the 
text of A, L. The words supplemented hero 


by the Cale. Eilitors, and reproduced in 
Durgapr.’s edition, are without MS. authority. 

966. Bimba, who was last mentioned in 
viii. 927 as having joined Suseala, seems to 
have returned to Bhikgicara’s side; for 
Vismaya, ace viii. 48, 

966. Comp. viii. 874, 889 aqq. 

967. Regarding Strapura and its watch- 
station, see note v. 39. 

971. For the ancient shrine of Vignu 
Cakradhara, situated on the high Udar still 
called Tsak*dar, near Vij"bror (Vijayeévara), 
see note i. 38. Comp. with the following de- 
scription the legendary account of the burning 
of Navepivi near Cakradhars, i. 259 aqq. 
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and villages [of the neighbourhood] fled then in fright to the [shrine of Visnu], 
Cakradhara. 

972. They filled the place with their women, children, animals, rice stores and 
property, and so did the king's soldiers with their arms and horses. 

973, Bhikgu’s hosts which stretched to the horizon, and were evidently bent 
on the thorough pillage of the [whole] people, then climbed up after them and 
besieged them. 

974, As the [refugees] stayed in the temple courtyard which was protected 
by massive wooden ramparts and gates, the assailants could neither capture nor 
kill them. 

975-976. A certain wicked Damara called Janakaraja, a nirgufa (?) from the 
village of Katisthalz, wished to burn a personal enemy of his, Kurpura by name, 
who was inside, and foolishly setting fire to that place mercilessly caused the 
destruction of such a multitude of people. 

977, On seeing the flaming fire burst forth, there arose a mighty cry of woe 
on all sides from the mass of beings. 

978. The horses broke their ropes frightened by the approach of the enemy, 
as if it were that of the buffalo of Death, and killed the people by rushing about 
in that [courtyard] where there was not room for a needle. : 

979, The sky was obscured by masses of smoke from which gaped forth 
moving flemes, and which thus resembled goblins with bushy red hair and beards. 

980, The tongues of flames issuing from the smokeless fire seemed like waves 
of gold coming from a golden cloud which has burst by the heat. 

981. The waves of fire moved about on the sky as if they were red head- 
dresses fallen from the heads of gods flying before the conflagration. 

982. The crackling noise that arose from the bursting of the joints of the 
great beams, sounded like the noise of the Ganga when it was boiling under the 
heat [of the sun on its course] through the atmosphere. 

983. The sparks that took to rapid flight through the wide atmosphere, 


seemed like the souls of the beings who were frightened [to death] by the 
conflagration. 


974. The mention of the wooden ramparts 
of the C'akradhara temple accounts for the 
great scarcity of stone remains now found on 


square, marked by hollows in the ground. 
Could these hollows be the last indications of 


the Taak*dar Udar. 

On the northern extremity of the Iatter, 
which is detached from the rest of the plateau 
by a dip in the ground, I have found on a visit 
paid to the site in September, 1805, truces of a 
quadrangular enclosure, about forty yards 


the wooden walls which enclosed the shrine ? 
975. Katisthali is not otherwise known. 
The word nirguta must designate a caste or 
occupation as seen from Samayam. vii. 21; 
viii, 42; but ita exact meaning cannot be 
ascertained, The emendation (ntryuna) pro- 
posed in Ed. was wrong. 


SussaLa restored 
(a.D. 1121-28). 


Burning of the Catra- 
diare temple. 
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84, The air resounded with the cries of the birds bewailing their young ones, 
and the earth with the cries of the burning people. 

985. The fire consumed the women while they were embracing, with loud 
wailings, their brothers, husbands, parents and sons, and closing their eyes from 
fright. 

986. The few who by force escaped from the interior were cut down by the 
cruel Damaras [who acted as if] urged on by Death. 

987. Even so great a fire did not burn then as many beings as died there in a 
short time by the mere perspiration. 

988. When those inside were all dead, and the murderers outside appeased, 
the place became suddenly silent, 

989. There could be heard only the crackling of the fire while its flames were 
getting smaller, and the bubbling noise from the steaming mass of corpsex. 

990. By a hundred channels flowed forth the effluvia [composed] of the 
dissolved blood, marrow and fat, and the horrible stench spread for many 
Yojanas. 

991. Thus there were caused at Cukradhara [twice] terrible sufferings 
through fire, first by the wrath of Susravas, and secondly by the revolt of the 
Damaras (dasyw). 

992, Such destruction of masses of beings, resembling the end of the world, 
was caused by fire only at the burning of the [three cities of the demon] Tripura, 
or in the Khdndacu [forest] or there. 

993, After Bhikgn had committed this great crime on the festive day of the 
twelfth of the bright half of S’ravana, he was deserted by the royal fortune as well 
as by his luck. 

994. In thousands of towns and villages the houses became deserted, because 
the householders with their families had heen burned on that occasion. 

995. Mankha, a Damara from Naunagara, searched the dead bodies like a 
Kapalika, and gratified himself with the objects found upon them, 


Sussaca restore’ 
(A.D. 1121-28). 


001. For the story of the Naga Suéravas' 
vengeance upon King Nara and his town, see 
i. 244-270. 

982. The burning of the citics of Tripura 
by S'iva, and the destruction of the forest 
ok Khandava by Arjuna, is related in 


Mahdbh. vit. xxxiv. and 1. ccxxili. 6qq., 
respectively. 
903. A passage of the Ni/amata, much 


corrupted in the MSS,., vv. 785-791, refers to 
the twelfth day of the bright half of S’ravana 
asa holiday known by the name of mahati 
dvadaii. Pasting, S'raddhas, etc., are pre- 


scribed for this duy, but no account is given 
of the reason for its celebration. The 
pilgrimages to several of the Kaémir Nagas 
are held at present on that day, se thoss to 
the Tirthas of Kapalamocana, Uccaihéiimea 
(Vut*éan), Trigrami. 

995. By kapalika is meant here probably 
the attendant at the burning-ground, who 
receives part of the clothes and ornaments 
with which the dead is put on the pyre; 
comp. Markandeyapur. viii. 106 “99, 

Regarding Naunagara, see vii. 368. 
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996. 
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Bhiksdcara then descended thence to Vijuyaksetra, and after capturing 


the wicked Nagesvara put him to death by tortures. 


997. 


What act of his in his grandfather's country did not deserve blume? 


But ull were pleased when he put to death his father’s murderer. 


998. 


Harsamitru’s wife, whom her husband had Jeft behind on his flight, was 


found by Prthvihara inside the courtyard of [the temple of ] Vijayesa. 


999. 


King Sussala, who blameil himself as the cause of such slaughter which 


had destroyed his subjects, then marched out to battle. 
1000. Owing to the enormity of his crime Junakardju, destined to suffer the 
torments of hell, met quickly his death before Avantipura. 


1001. 


Wonderful it is that people in their delusion do not remember how 


easily that body perishes, for whose sake they commit actions which destroy their 


happiness in another world. 


1002, The king thereupon made Simba commander-in-chief, and drove away 


the host of Damaras from Vijayaksctra and other places. 


1008. 


Prthvihara proceeded from Mudavardjya to S'amald, but on being 


defeated by Afallakostha was obliged to leave [this] his own territory. 


1004. 


Some corpses were thrown into the Vitastd. 


Many others which could 


not be dragged out were burned in the courtyard of [the shrine of ] Cukradharu. 


10065. 


Rilhana then defeated Kalydnavdda and others in Kramarajya. 


dunanda, the son of Ananta, became thereupon there lord of the Gate. 


1006. 


The powerful Prthvihara, carrying along [the body of his relative] 


Simha who had been impaled, met in an encounter Janakasimha and others on 


the bank of the Ksiptikd. 
1007-1008. 


There is one day in this country in the month of Bhadrapada, on 


which the bones of those who have died, are started on the way to the sacred lake 


(tirtha), when all places resound with the wailing of the women. 


This was enacted 


every day during the fighting with Prthvihara, when the interior of the City was 
[ever] filled with the wailing of the women of the fallen brave. 


896. Nayesvara had betrayed Prince Bhoja; 
see Vii. 1653 sqq. 

1003. Prthvihara wasa Damara of Samala 
(Hamal); comp. viii. 591. * 

1005. Sce for this Ananda, viii. 633. 

1006. Sinha had previously fallon into 
Sussala’s power; see vill. 957. : 

1007-8. K. alludes here to the custom, 
still observed by all Brahmans of Kasmir, of 
depositing the bones of those who have died 
during the year, in the sucred Gatiga lake 
below the glaciers of Mount Haraniulita on 
occasion of the pilgrimage to this Tirtha. 


The ceremony of depositing the bones in the 
lake takes place on the eighth day of the 
bright half of Bhadrapada. The pilgrims start 
from S'rinagar on the 4th gud’, when the 
removal of the bones from the houses gives 
rise to a good deal of lamentation. It is 
customary for the woman-folk of all related 
families to assemble at tho house of the 
deceased, and to testify their sympathy by 
loud wailing. Full details regarding the 
pilgrimage are given by the Haramukutu- 
gungamahatmya. Regurding the Ganga lake 
(Ganig"bal) see notes i. 67 ; in. 448. 


Sussava restored 
(A.v. 1121-28). 


Prthvihara attacks 
S'rinugara, 


Sussaata restored 
(a.p. 1121-28). 


Bhikadcuru’s conduct. 
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1009. S'rivaka, the brave brother-in-law of Yagordja, returned then from 
abroad, and was put by the king in charge of the Kherz post. 

1010. He took no hostile steps against the Lavanyus nor they against him; 
on the contrary they passed the time secretly in doing each other favours. 

1011. The king then set out again in [the month of] Agvayuja to S’amdla, 
but was defeated by the enemy in a battle at the village of Manimusa. 

1012. Bhiksu, who by continued practice in fighting had acquired superior 
strength, showed himself there for the first time vigorous and the foremost of all 
the brave. 

1013. The Brahman Tukka and other chief men in Sussala’s force were 
killed by Bhiksu, Prthvihara and others, having been rendered helpless by a 
sudden heavy downpour. 

1014. In the two armies, which counted many strong men, there was not one 
who could face Bhiksw when he roamed about in battle. 

1015-1016. In this war for many years Prthuthara and Bhikgu had two mares, 
called Kiédambari and Patdkd, one yellow, the other whitish of colour. While 
many horses perished, these wonderfully escaped being killed, nor did they get 
exhausted. 

1017. There wus no other hero anywhere like Bhksacara, who would protect the 
troops in criticul positions, bear up with fatigues, never feel tired and never boast. 

1018. In Sussala’s army there was no one who could steady the soldiers at 
times of panic, and for this it was that many fell on frequent occasions. 

1019. In some fresh defeats certain of the Damara troops were saved by’ 
Bhikgdcara, just as young elephants (are saved] by @ lord umong elephants. 

1020. No one displayed at that time such devoted activity as Prthvihara, who 
slept himself every night at Bhiksu’s door. 

1021. From that time onwards /hikgu, the great soldier, way in battle ever 
the protector in front and in the rear, like the Visve Devdh at the S’raddha. 

1022. Showing on all occasions boldness and unshuken fortitude, he did not 
forget to justify his course by thus addressing his adherents : 

1023, ‘‘My endeavour is not for the throne, but my purpose is to remove the 
great disgrace which has attached itself to the work of my forefathers.” 


“‘asoraj exiled b 1023. The text os found in A does not 
Suaeale, Pett Faas pas 7 permit of a suitwble construction. I propose 
1011. Iam not ableto identify Manimusa. to read with L prasaktari for A prasaktun, 
In view of our own passuge and viii. 1133, und to correct vyavasdyo for Sacra er 
the place must be looked for in S'amali or readings of («i for o (both superscribed), a 
Hamul. vice versd, ut tho end of words sre frequen 
1021. Mantras addressed tu the Fisre- in S’arada MSS.; comp. e.g. notes vii, 638, 
devah are recited at the beginning and end of 919, 998. 
the annual §’riddha sacrifices. 
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“hese protectors of the people, being at the time of their death left 


as it were without a protector, were surely envying those who had a protector, 
thinking [then] that their family was extinguished.” 


1025, 


“Tn this thought I struggle on with firm resolve bearing my hardships ; 


tormented myself I cause pain to my rival kinsman day after day.” 


1026. 


“‘ How can he who feels ambition, shrink back from a bold act, when he 


knows that nobody dies until bis time has arrived?” 


1027. 


“What would be the use of crooked designs for promoting our object if 


they were revealed? Or again—why should we not reveal them, since we have 
vowed to take our stand on the [straight] road indicated by the Rsis?” 
1028. The Damaras felt apprehensions on account of Bhiksu’s extraordinary 


prowess. 
1029. 


Therefore they did by no means destroy his rival (Sussala). 
Those of royal blood [usually] grow slowly in knowledge while watching 


other rulers’ conduct of affairs, before they themselves come to the throne. 


1030. 


He, however, had seen nothing of his father and grandfather. 


Thus 


(it came about that] when he before had obtained the throne, he was misguided. 


1031. 


Had he but gained it another time, could there have been any 


talk at all about his overthrow? Even fate could not have looked upon him 


slightingly. 
1032. 


Though he knew the duplicity of the Lavanyas, he passed his days 


lightheartedly, in the hope that he would gain the throne when once his antagonist 


had been killed. 
1038. 
to his own advantage. 
either policy or vigorous force. 
1034. 
remembered their [former] hostility. 


King Sussala thought this frame of mind of the Damaras (dasyu) to be 
In his eagerness foy victory he was preparing to employ 


He (Sussala) did not take care of his own adberents in fighting as he 
Hence, they did not feel confidence in him, 


and for this reason victory did not fall to his share. 


1035, 


Among these dissensions on one side and the other no regard was paid 


to tho country, the whole of which fell into an altogether pitiful condition. 


1036. 


Alas! the elephant, too, in his wantonness eagerly uproots the rows of 


those trees, which, indeed, on his account have already suffered injury by the fire 


1024. Bhikeicara is made to allude to 
the fate of his father and grandfather, whose 
fall he is to revenge. 

1027. The meaning of this verse is not 
quite clear. As far as I understand the 
argument, Bhikgicara wishes to account 
for his reticence as to his further plans. 
If he nad any secret designs, it would 
not be expedient to reveal them. Or his 


VOL. Il, 


followers are at liberty to assume that he has 
got none, but is trusting solely to his good 
cause, 

1081. For A sdpekgam, which does not give 
suitable sense, read with L sdkgeparh. 

1033. The translation of the second half 
of this verse is based on a conjectural emen- 
dation indicated in the Ed. The text of A L 
is certainly corrupt. 


a 


SvuesaLa restored 
(a.D. 1121-28), 


Sussaa restored 
(ap. 1121-28). 


Biiksaoara retires to 
Pusydnanaga, 
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that the hunters of the forests have laid in order to catch him. Nothing good 
comes to those whom fate pursues, either from others or themselves, 

1037. While the royal power was thus divided, King Sussala defeated the 
forces of Bhiksu, which an untimely fall of snow had reduced to straits. 

1038. Bhikgu and Prthvihara retired once more to Pusyénandda, while the 
other Lavanyas submitted to the king and offered tribute. 

1039. Simba, too, the brave commander-in-chief, defeated the Dimaras, and 
suppressed the rebellion in the whole of Maduvardjya. 

1040, The king, when he had got relief by so far subduing his opponents, 
displayed then the former enmity towards his own followers. 

1041. Mallakostha, too, was exiled from the country by the angry 
king, having fled when Ulhana informed him that he (Sussala) was preparing 
to kill him. 

1042. He imprisoned Ananda, the son of Ananta, and appointed Prajji, who 
was of royal descent, and came from the Indus region (saindhava) to the charge of 
the ‘Gate.’ 

1043. He then went to Vijayakgetra, and on coming back to the City with 
Simba, threw this trusted [servant] into prison. 

1044. The fire of his hatred wherewith he wished to burn his servants, was 
fanned by the gale of recollection and absorbed the water of mercy. 

1045, His mind seized with an excess of fury, he put Simba to death by 
impaling him together with his younger brothers Simha and Thakkanasimha. 

1046. He put S'rivake in chief command of the army, and after imprisoning 
Janakasimha placed Sujji, the brother of Prajjt, in the post of chief justice 
(rdjasthana). 

1047. Henceforth his confidants and ministers were foreigners, and among his 
own countrymen only those who had followed him to Lohara. 

1048, Therefore all became frightened and abandoning him went over 
to the enemy. Only one in a hundred remained by the king’s side in the 
palace. 

1049. Thus, even after the revolt had. been suppressed, he roused fresh 
mischief which could not be put right, and which was not ceased. 

1050. A wise king deserves praise for ignoring a fault, under circumstances 
where the affront done to one servant might cause apprehensions to the others also. 


. The epithet saindhava given to Prajji the Rajasthana office, viii. 673, but figures 
could slso fen descendart of Sindhu’ But subsequently as Nagarachipa, ‘city prefect, 
comp. viii. 1149, where Prajji’sforeigndescentis viii. 632, 814, 838. ay we suppose that the 
indicated. Regarding Anandasee viii.633, 1005. _ two offices were held jointly ? 

1046. Janakasithha has been mentioned in For S'rivaka, eee vili. 1009. 
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1051. In the month of Magha then (Laukika year 4197, a.p. 1121-22), 
Bhiksu, Prthvihara ond the rest came back again at the invitation of Mallakostha 
and others by the route of. S’zrapura. 

1052. The king left the palace and proceeded to the Navamatha, thinking 
that this place round which the Vitastd formed [as it were] a moat, was inaccessible 
to the enemy. 

1053. In Caitra of the year [of the Laukika era four thousand one hundred 
and] ninety-eight (A.D. 1122) the Dimaras came on to fight, and Mallakostha 
first began the combat. . 

1054. While he was carrying on the fight with the horsemen in the City, the 
king’s ladies looked on frightened from the roof of the palace. 

1055. Bhiksw established his camp on the bank of the Ksiptihd .... . 

1056. The trees in the palace garden the Dimaras carried off to feed 
their cooking fires, and the millet-grass from the king’s stables to feed their 
horses. 

1057-1058. While Prthvihara was organizing an army at Vijayaksctra by 
collecting the Diimaras (dasyu) of Madavardjya, the king, ready for « bold enter- 
prise, made in the month of -Vaisakha a sudden attack upon him after ordering 
Prajji and others to engage Mallakostha. 

1059, Upon his unexpected attack they (Prthvihara’s forces) fled dispirited 
and wounded, and after crossing the bridge with difficulty, consoled themselves with 


having escaped with their lives. 
1060. 


1051. The early date here given for the 
Protender’s irruption is very curious, Tho 
pass over the Pir Pantsil, meant hy the ‘route 
of S‘iirapura,’ is generally impassable till far 
into March. The month Miagha of the Laukika 
year 4197, according to luni-solar reckoning, 
corresponds approximately to January 10th 
—Fobruary 9th, a.p. 1122. Bhiksu’s march 
over the pass in that month presupposes 
thorefore excoptionally favourable conditions, 
which mny possibly have been connected 
somehow with tho prematuro snowfall of the 
preceding autumn mentioned in vill. 1037. 

1052. ‘This verse would afford the means 
of fixing the position of the Naramatha, 
montioned in vii. 247 as having been built by 
Jaynmati, Uccala’s queen, in case wo should 
find a locality in or near S‘rinngar anawering 
to tho topographical indication furnished hy 
our pnasago. ‘The Navamatha must have been 
situated on an ishnd of tho Vitasti or a 
strip of lund noarly enclosed by a bend of the 
river, 


Then while Prajji was entirely absorbed in fighting Mallakostha, 


The present river shows no island in the 
vicinity of the city. But there is a kind of 
peninsula formed by u great loop of the river, 
only about one and a half miles in a direct 
line abovo the first city bridge. This peninsula 
is now called after the village situated on it 
Saupir phiir, and part of it is occupied by the 
Rim Munshi Bagh, camping ground well 
known to European visitors of S’rinagar, 
Tts loneth is nearly a mile and its breadth 
about half a mile, while the veck connecting 
tho little peninsula with the ‘mainland’ on 
the north is at its narrowest point scarcely 
more than 400 yards in width. 

lt is, of course, possible that the river has 
changed its course above or below the city 
during the last seven centurica, and that there 
existed a similar bend in another position, 
which may have been the site of the Nava- 
matha, 

1055. The royal palace was close to tho 
Ayiptika: seo note vii, 186 sq. 

Two Pacas aro hore missing in the text. 


Sussaxa restored 
(A.D. 1121-28). 


Return of Bhikdcara 
(a.D. 1122), 


Boussara restored 
(a.D. 1121-28). 


Disaster on Gambhira 
bridge (a.p. 1122), 
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Manujesvara, Prthvihara’s younger brother, penetrated into the City, after 


defeating Sujjs. 


1061. Not being able tc reach the other bank owing to the bridge over the 
Vitasta having been broken off, he then proceeded to the Kstptikd, after burning 


the houses on the nearer bank. 


1062. King Sussala, disconcerted, thought that the City had been taken by 
the Lavanyas, and returned withdrawing his troops from Vijayaksetra. 


1063. 


The bridge over the Gambhird river broke under the rush made by his 


own troops who were pressed by the fear of the enemy. 
1064. On the sixth of the dark half of Jyaistha (a.p. 1122), there perished 
there in the water an innumerable host of his soldiers, as one had perished [before] 


by fire at Cakradhara. 
1065. 


As the king was endeavouring to stem the rush of the troops with his 


uplifted arm, he fell into the river [pushed] from behind by the frightened and 


routed [soldiers]. 
1066. 


With difficulty he crossed to the [other] bank, after having been 


repeatedly drawn under by those who could not swim and were clinging to him, and 
wounded by the weapons of those who were crossing. 

1067. The troops that had not crossed, he left on the other side mixed up 
with the feudatory chiefs, and himself marched on followed by only the thousandth 


part of his army. 


1068. Even after abandoning this numberless force, the king kept his courage, 
and after entering the City engaged in a fight Mallakostha and the rest. 


1069. 


Vijaya’e mother Silla then took those troops which their lord had 


abandoned, trom Vijayesvara to Devasarasa. 
1070. Thereupon Prthvihara attacked and killed her, put Tikka in that seat 
(upavesana), and dispersed those royal troops. 


1063. By tho name Gambhird (‘the deep 
river’) ia designated the lowest portion of 
the course of the Visoki (Veéau) river, 
betweon the point where it receives tho wators 
of the Rombyar’ and its own junction with 
tho Vitasti. This conflnence, situated circ. 
7h? Bo Jong. 33° 50" lat. is known to the 
Mahitmyns as an Tirtha by the namo of 
Gambhirasakyama, wus alroady explained im 
note iv. 80. The Gambhira is repeatedly 
montioned by thia nume in tho Mijayesrara- 
mahdtmya (Adipurina), iv. 71; v. 66, 90; 
vi. 19, ete.; in tho Vitastimah.: also in 
Haracar. x. 192. K. refers to it aguin, 
viii. 1497. 

- Tho road from Vij*bror to S'rinagar on tho 
loft river bunk passes to this day the Visoks 


close to its conflucnce with the Vitusta. Tho 
Visuki Hows thero between steep mud banks, 
and is so doep as to bo unfordable ut all 
seasons of the year. 

1069. Si/ii is evidently the mother of 
Vijaya, the powerful Damara from Devasnrasn, 
who has been muntioned, viii, 504, 1a Gurga- 
candra’s brother-in-law. Tikka, who is put in 
possession of her ostate (see following verse), is 
a relative of Vijaya, and also from Duvasarasn ; 
aco viii. 522, 662 aqq. 

1070. By wpavesana K. designates usually 
the sonts of Damaras, which in all probubility 
formed in these troubled times little cnstles; 
comp. vii, 1254; viii, G4e, 920, 1124, 1153, 
2505, Such fortified residences of small 
territorial lords are to this day romembored 
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1071. The whole force ran away, and only the Brahman Kalydnaraja, who 
was well versed in military exercises, was killed fighting with his face to [the 
enemy]. 

1072. From the force of Sussala in which councillors, Damaras, and 
feudatories abounded, Prthvihara captured and bound crowds of soldiers. 

1073. While he was pursuing them up to the Vitasta (?), he captured 
the Brahman Ojdnanda and others who had fled from that force, and impaled 
them. 

1074, Janaka[simha], S'rivaka and other ministers, as well as certain 
Rajaputras crossed the mountain-range and took refuge with the Khaéas in 
Visalata. 

1075. When Prthvihara had thus secured the victory, he collected the 
Damaras and marched full of ambitious hopes with Bhikgu into the vicinity of 
the City. 

1076. Then when the king was as before besieged in the City, there began 
again a fight which destroyed masses of men and horses on all sides. 

1077. Frthvihara, himself, led forward the force of the [Damaras] of 
Madavardjya, thinking that from that side the royal palace could be entered 
without obstruction. 

1078. The Damara tribe, joined by brave Kasmirian soldiers from various 
feudatory families, was most difficult to defeat. 

1079. Thousands of ICagmirians, such as S’obhaka and others from Kdaka's 
family, as well as other well-known persons such as Ratna, distinguished them- 
selves on Bhilesu’s side. 

1080. Prthvihara on hearing the noisy music which rose from his shouting 
army, counted from curiosity the musica] instruments. 

1081. Apart from the numerous kettle-druma (? tdrya) and other [big 
instruments], he could, in his curiosity, count twelve hundred small drums such 
as are carried by S'vapakas. 


in many Kaémir villages, and are ascribed to 
the time when the country was divided into 
Kuf*rajs, ie. *Kottardjyas. This description 
might well apply to the Kaémir of the last 
reigns included’ In our narrative. 

1073-74. The mention of Vigalata, the hill 
district to the S. of the Ban*hal Pass (comp. 
note viii. 177), and the reference to the cross- 
ing of the mountains, show clearly that the 
king's troops, when dislodged from Devasarasa 
(Div'sar) by Prthvihara, flee to the S. towards 
the mountains bordering Kaémir. The men- 
tion of the Vitastd as the end point of the pur- 
suit seems, therefore, strange on the first look. 


I am inclined to believe that K. wishes 
in reality to refer to the locality where 
the source of the Vitasts is traditionally 
placed. This is the Naga at Vith*vutur, 
the Vitastdtra of the Rajat., close to Vérnag 
in the Shahabad Pargana; see note i. 102. 
Immediately above Vith*vutur begine the 
ascent to the Ban"hal Pass, by which Jana- 
kasimha and the other ministers escaped to 
Vigalata. 

It is possible that the Vitastdntanh of the 
text {sa corruption for Vitastdtramh, in which 
case we should have a reference to the actual 
village of Vith'vatur. 


Sussaa restored 
(a.p. 1121-28). 


Suesala besieged in 
S‘rinagara, 


Svussaa restored 
(a.D. 1121-28). 


Sussala’a chief par. 
tigans. 
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Notwithstanding that Sussala had lost so many troops, yet he held out 


against the enemy with twenty or thirty Rajaputras and with a few of his own 


countrymen. 
1083-1086. 


Udaya and Dhanyaka, two noblemen from the family of Icchat: ; 


Ddaya and Brahmajajjala, the lords of Campa and Vallapura [respectively}; Oja, 


the chief of the 
and others from 
from Bhavuka’s 
and others too 


race ; 


Malhanahamsas and a resident of Harihada; also Savyardja 
Ksatrikabhinnika ; Nila and other sons of Btdala descended 
Ramapéla and his 
from various families, delighting in the excitement of fierce 


youthful son Sahajika,—these 


combats, kept back on all sides the enemies who were engaged in besieging 


the City. 
1087. 
cavaliers took the lead in the fighting. 


Rilhana, who acted as if he were the king’s son, and Vijaya and other 


1088. Sujji and Prajji, ever active in battle, were guarded by the king 
who himself made great efforts, just as [if they had been] his arms and he their 


armour, 


1089. The king shared with these two the revenue of the country, and was in 
that most critical time faithfully supported by them. 


1090. 


Bhagika, S'aradbhasin, Mummuni, Sanga{a, Kalaga, and others on his 


side showed skill in breaking up the enemy. 


1091. 
fought in the front rank for the king. 
1092. 


Kamaliya, too, the son of Lavaraja, who ruled in the Takka territory, 


The horsemen could not withstand the onslaught of this strong [prince] 


who was distinguished by the mark of the Chowries, just as [if he had been] an 


elephant in rut. 


1083-86. It is probable that most, if not 
all, of the partisans of the king who are named 
here, belong to Rajpit families of the hill- 
regions to the south of Kaémir. For Campa 
and Vallapura, see notes vii. 218, 220. Susaala’s 
queen Jayalé from Vallapurs, viii. 1444, might 
have been a daughter or near relation of 
Brahmajayjala. 

Udaya, from Icchati’s family, has been men- 
tioned viii. 760. He and his younger brother 
Dhanya (called only here Dhanyaka) rose to 
high ‘posts under Jayasimha; see viii. 1600, 
1624, etc. 

The position of Harihada and Ksatrika- 
bAiafitka I am unable to trace; the second 
name is given in L as Keatriyabhinkhtkd. 

Thename Oja, for which A, hasalso the variant 
Teja, is written in the first form also in L; 
o and te are nearly alike in old S'arad& wg: 

1087. Rilhana, first mentioned viii. 1005, 
plays a great part in the subsequent narrative 


as Jayasimha’s trusted minister ; see viii. 1402, 
1624, 2050, etc. 

1000. For Mungata of Aand Sufgata of 
L we have to correct here Sangata,: as 
Mummuni’s brother is referred to under 
the latter name, viii. 2178, 2183. Both 
were cousins of Sujji. The name Sangata 
had to be restored already, vii. 681, for A 
Mutgaja. Regerding the name Mummuni, 
comp. note iv. 167. 

Saradbhasin is in all probability another 
name of S‘aradtya who is mentioned as 
Sangata’s brother, viii. 2188. BAdgika is iden- 
tical with Prajji’s nephew (and Sujji's son P) 
Bhagika, viii. 1228, 1680. 

1001. For Takka, see note v. 160. It 
would be interesting to know in what of 
the Panjab Lavardja exercised authority. 


He was probably a feudatory of the Ghéri 
Sultans. For Kamaliya's grandfather (Bhijja), 
see viii. 1100. 
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1093, His younger brother Sangika and his brother's son Prthvipdla pro- 
tected him from the side, just as those from the Pajicdla-land [had protected] 


Phalguna (Arjuna). 


1094, By such jewels of servants and with horses which he had purchased at the 
cost of much gold, the king gained the victory, though his subjects were in revolt. 

1095. In every fight the king, too, moved about without agitation, as a 
householder [moves] from room to room at a feast. 

1096. Bocause a calamity caused him apprehension [only] at the commence- 
ment; but when it had developed it gave fortitude to this spirited [king]. 

1097. Danger causes dejection at its sudden approach, not so, when one is in 
its midst; the water feels cold when taken up in the hand, but not when one is 


immersed in it. 
1098. 


Wherever there was the dark mass of the hostile troops, there appeared 


the king’s force like the moonlight removing the darkness (sitds/td). 


1099. 


On one occasion the Damaras, upon a given signal, fell together upon 


the City in a combined attack after crossing the Mahdsarit. 
1100. The king, whose troops were divided over the [different] localities of 
the boundless City, with a small number of horsemen himself attacked [the enemy] 


as they broke in. 


1101. The Damaras, when put to flight by him, could not make a stand, as 
[little as] a heap of fallen leaves when driven by the autumn wind. 

1102. S'ryénanda from the Kaha family, Losfasahi, Anala and other well- 
known persons in the Damara army were slain by the king’s soldiers. 

1103. The king’s followers, resembling Candala [executioners], dragged many 
[Pamaras] with blows into *he presence of the fierce xthg, and put them to death. 

1104, Others then of Bhiksu’s side climbed in their fright the Gopa-hill 
(Gopddvi), where they were surrounded by the opponents’ ‘troops and in the mouth 


of death. 


1003. For the Péjiicdlas as followers of 
Arjuna in battle, comp. e.g. Mahkdbh. vii. clvi. 
51; clix. 47, L has rightly phalyuna®. 

1008. Tho compoind sztdsité permite of 
different interpretations, several of which may 
have been intended by the author.  sitd-sita, 
‘white like sugar’ or sita-dsitd, ‘appearing in 
the bright half of the month,’ would also be 
suitable epithets of jyotsnd. 

vdhini also can bo taken in the doublo 
sense of ‘army’ and ‘river’; comp. c.g. iv. 146; 
vii. 2; viii. 1559. In this case the king’s army 
would be likened to the Ganga, which after 
its junction with the Yamuna carrics white 
and dark waters (sco noto iii. 327), The rush 
of the king’s army into the dark masa of tho 


enemy would be compared with the Gangi’s 
descent to hell! (Pitilaganga). 

1098. The position taken up by the 
Dimaras on the banksof the Mahisaurit, i.e. the 
Tsinth Kul, corresponds to the one mentioned 
in viii. 733; see note. 

1104-1110. The incidents of the fight 
described in theso verses can easily bo undor- 
stood on reference to the local topography 
of S'rinagar. They appear, notwithstanding 
some poetical motaphors and exaggerations, 
to have beon recorded accurately enough by 
the author. 

The Dimarns attacked the city on the right 
river bank from tho S.E. by crossing tho 
Mahasarit, or Tatinth Kul. Boing driven 


Bussara restored 
(a.p, 1121-28). 


Susanla’s victory at 
Gopadri (A.D. 1122). 


SvuseaLa restored 
(a.p. 1121-28), 
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1105. In order to protect them, the proud Bhiksu forced up his horses by a 
path which is difficult even for a bird to move on. 


1106, 


Prthvihara struck by an arrow in the neck, climbed up with difficulty, 


keeping continually by his side, and so did two or three other brave soldiers. 
1107. After these had stopped the enemy's force, as the rising rocks of 
the seashore [stop] the ocean, they (Bhikgu’s troops) left the Gopa-hill (Gopdcala) 


and climbed up the other hills. 


1108. Then there appeared on the left of the king’s troops Mallakos{ha’s corps, 
putting everything in motion to the brink of the horizon by its foot and mounted 


forces. 


1109, As the king stood separated from his troops which were eagerly 
engaged in the pursuit of the enemy, all thought then: “ Without doubt, the 


king is killed.” 
1110. 


While King Sussala fell back before his sudden attack, there arrived on 


the battle-field Prajji with his younger brother. _ 
11H. Onthe eighth day of the dark half of Agadha, there took place that great 
mélée of horsemen in which the clatter of their own swords made up the applause. 


back by Sussala’s troops they retire to the E., 
the only direction open, probably by the Setu 
of Pravarasena,the present Suth (see note 
iii, 339-349). They then ascend the hill of 
the Takht-i Sulaiman, which lies in the direct 
continuation of the Setu, and would naturally 
attract the fleeing as a place of safety. In 
note i. 341 it has already been shown that 
Gopadri, ‘the Gopa-hill,” is undoubtedly 
the old name of the Takht hill, and that a 
traco of the name survives in that of the 
village Guptkdr, situated immediately at the 
foot of the hill to the N.E. 

While holding the hill the Daimaras 
are surrounded by the king’s forces. This 
manceuvre could easily be effected, as the 
Takht hill is pricticully isolated and con- 
nected with the mountain range tu the E. 
only by alow and narrow neck at its eastern 
extremity, now known as Ait“yaj (‘ passage of 
the sun, called so as forming a gap in the 
hill range to the south), It is only from this 
rocky neck that the top of the Takbt hill can 
be reached by horses or rather hill-ponies, all 
the other approaches being much too steep to 
ride on (comp. Neve, Gutde, p. 43). 

It is by this very rough path that I believo 
Bhikgu to have penetrated to those who had 
taken refuge on the hill and were in dunger 
of being cut off. By the same path tho 
Damaras then retire to the Ait"gaj, in order to 
climb up the ‘other hills’ (see viii. 1107) 
stretching to the E. and N.E. A track passable 


for ponies leads to this day from Ait*gaj up the 
west slopes of the hills towards the mountain 
plateaus above Khun'muh and the valley 
of the river shown on the map as the 
‘ Arrah.’ 

While pursuing the fleeing Damaras on 
these hills, the king is taken in the flank by 
Mallakostha, who with his men of Lahara 
(Lar; see viii. 1114) comes to the rescue of 
the Damaras—but too late—‘ from the left,’ 
ie. from the N. As the city is held by the 
king’s forces, the only route open to Malla- 
kostha is round the E. shore of the Dal vii 
Bran (Bhimadevi), Thid (Theda), and Jyesg- 
theévara (Jyéthér). Near the latter village, 
which, as mentioned in Note C,i. 124, lies 
close to the N.E. of Ait*gaj, might be 
placed the tinal encounter of the day, in 
which Sussala seems to have been in personul 
danger, vv. 1109 sq. 

If we nssume that tho Lahara force was 
originally intended to join in the attack on 
the city frum the N. (via the prosent suburbs of 
Noushahar and Sangin Darviza), and was only 
subsequently after the repulse of the general 
attack sent round to help the Dimura force 
retiring to the east, we can vasily understand 
why it should have come too Inte (viii. 1114). 
To get from the above-named suburbs round 
the shoros of the Dal to Ait*gaj is a march of 
about eleven to twelve milea, which by an 
armed force could scarcely be done in less 
than about four hours. 
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1112, These two (Prajji and Sujji) overcame him and his son in battle, just 
as the forest fire with its accompanying wind [is extinguished] by the months of 
S‘ravane and Bhadrapada with their rain-showers. 

1113, Rich as that time was in battles, yet there was no other day which like 
this put valour and manliness to the test. 

1114. Owing to the late arrival of the Lahara corps [the rebels] who had 
wished to overpower (the king], were not able to join hands. 

1115. On that critical day they recognized one another's strength, the king 
that of Bhikgu, and Bhiksu that of the king. 

1116. Prthvihara then directed those from Madavardjya to fight in the same 
position [they previously occupied], while he himself went and attacked by the 
bank of the Kgiptika. 

1117, At that time there arrived from abroad YasSordja, and was made 
governor (mandalega) by the king who was anxious to repress the enemy. 

1118, The Damaras who had witnessed his valour before when he wes in 
charge of Kheri, shook a hundred times with fright when they saw his face in 
battle. 

1119. By bestowing upon him saffron-ointments, a parasol, horses and other 
marks of honour, the king caused him to be greeted by all with respect just as [if 
he were the king] himself. 

1120, The people who in their misery took their long-continuing disasters for 
a curable dicease and eagerly wished to recover, put their hope in him, just as a 
sick man in a new physician. 

1121. The king put up Pavicacandra, the eldest of the surviving sons of Garga, 
to oppose Mallakogtha. 

1122. He, yet a boy under the guardianship of his mother Chudda, was 
gradually joined by his father’s followers, and acquired some reputation. 

1123. Of the Damaras whom the king with Yasordja’s assietance defeated in 
encounters, some came over to his side and others dispersed. 

1124, Prthvihara, accompanied by Bhikgu, proceeded to his own seat 
(upavesana), while the king marched out to Amaresvara to meet Mallakogtha. 

1125. In the meantime Mallakogtha had the empty palace near the (temple 
of] Sadaéiva set on fire by thieves, whom he had sent out at night. 


1112. As éamite of A L gives no proper 6534 sq. That he held charge of the 
sense, and as an object is required to the verb Kheri office, has not been previously men- 
dpa, we have toemend samitdm for theabove tioned. 


orm. 1110, For the use of saffron-cintments, 
I cannot trace any other reference toa aon see note vi. 120. 
of Mallakosths. 1124. For Amareévara, Amburhér, see note 


1117-18. Regarding Faéordja, see viii. vii. 189. 


Svssava reatored 
(a.D. 1121-28), 


Yafordja appointed 


governor, 


Sussata restored 
(A.p. 1121-38). 


—— 


Sussala’s expedition to 
tae 
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1126. Prajji, Sujji and others fought on the bank of the Ksiptika with 
Prthvihara, who came again and again to the attack. 

1127, This Lavanya repeatedly burned down houses in the City, and almost 
entirely laid waste the splendid bank of the Vitastd. 

1128. The king then overran Lahara with a large force, and fought desperate 


encounters in various places. 


1129. When he crossed the Sindhu without having it bridged, the [inflated] 
skins burst, and Kandardja and others of his followers went down in the water 
to the house of [Death], who treats all alike. 

1130. Mallakostha, driven out by the king, fied to the country of the Darads 
while Ohudda with her son rose to power in Lahara. 

1131. The Lavanya Jayyaka then brought back to the king Janaka[simha}, 


S’rivaka and the rest from Visaldta. 


1182, After spending the summer over the operations in Lahara, the king 
then marched when the autumn had arrived, to S’amala accompanied by Yasordja, 


1133, Domba, a Rajaputra, son of Sayja, fell in battle at 


Manimusa, pro- 


tecting the troops that had scattered from fear of Prthvihara. 
1134, The king tought repeated encounters at the village of Suvarnasénara, 
S'érapura and othe: places, in which he was victor and vanquished in turn. 
1135. When S’rivaka was worsted near the famous Kalydnapura by 
Prthvihara-and the rest, Nagavatta and others found their death in the fight. 
1136. In the month of Pausa he (Prthvihara) sent from Suyarnasanira Tikka 


of Devasarasa 
11937. 


to slay the wife of Garga (Chudda). 
She who had with her own and the king’s troops defeated her enemies, 


was there suddenly attacked by 7ikka and killed in the fighting. 


1127. The houses-here referred to were 
probably on the left river bank, which could 
easily be reached from across the Kgiptikd. 

1120. By drti is meant the modern maéak 
largely used for crossing the Vitasta, Cinab, 
and other Panjab rivers in their course through 
the lower hills. In Kaémir its use is at present 
unknown. The violence of the current and 
rapids make the use of boats impossible on 
the Sind above Gand*rbal. 

1191. Compare viii. 1074. 

1183. Regarding Manimuga, see viii. 1011. 

1184. For Suvargasanéra (Sun*ssmil), see 
note vii. 1619. 

1195. Regarding Xalydnapura, the present 
Xalampor, situated on the road from S'urapure 
to S'rinagar, and not far from Sun‘samil, see 
note iv. 483. 

1196. I am unable to make any proper 


sense of the words matur antikam. The mother 
of Tikka cannot well be mesnt, as Tikke 
was on the side of Bhikgu, and Chudda, sup- 
ported by the king, not likely to leave Lahara 
und to proceed to Devasarasa to stay with a 
rebel farnily. The conjectura! emendation 
proposed in the Ed., matur antakam, does ajso 
not suit, because Sills, who had been killed 
previously with Tikka’s connivance oe 
viii. 1068 aq.), was only a near relative, but 
not his mother. 

I believe that the words referred to are 
corrupt, and hide the name of the place where 
Chudda was stopping. This locality is alluded 
to in the following verse by ftatra. 

Devasarasa must be taken here as en 
adjective indicating origin from Devasarass ; 
comp. viii. 522 and the similar use of 
Madavardyya, o.g. viii. 723, 668, 1077, 1116, 
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1138. Thus cruelly did this wicked man commit another murder of a woman. 
What difference, however, is there between animals, Mlecchas, robbers’ and devils? 

1199. Those of Lahara who like cattle had fled and left their mistress, a 
woman, when she was being killed, O wonder, took up again the sword. 

1140. The king on learning that Madarardjya, which had previously been 
pacified to some extent, was again disturbed, proceeded to Vijayesvara. 

1141. The wicked tongue which was peculiar to the sons of Mallarija, fore- 
boded a sudden end to their power. 

1142. When servants are nowadays put, as it were, on a sieve, they almost all 
prove to consist of the chaff of vices and to be devoid of character. 

1143, As the king used indecent words and low abuse with which he 
had become familiar from his early youth, and which causcd humiliation, Yasordja 
became disaffected towards him. 

1144, This wicked man, being posted at Avantipura with a great force, 
moved off from there and joined the side of the enemy. 

1145. When he had gone over to the enemy with the best of all the troops, 
the king retreated in dejection from Vijayaksctra. 

1146, Shame on thea throne for the sake of which he was eager to save 
his life even by suffering insults from marauders who were mostly thieves and 
Candalas! 

1147, In Magha, after his flight, he returned to the City, and owing to his 
servant Vutha having [also] become a traitor, began to distrust even his own hair. 

1148, Then after losing his trust altogether in any of the Kasmirians, the 
king rested his head on the lap of Prajji. 

1149, Prajji by his valour, liberality, prudence, honesty and other good 
qualities sealed up (i.e. effaced from recollection) the fame of princes like 
Rudrapadla and others who had previously [come to Kasmir from abroad]. 

1150. He alone of spotless fame safeguarded in this land the honour of the 
sword and of learning which the wickedness of the times had shaken. 

1151. Yasoraja in the meantime was holding council with Bhissu [and spoke 
to him]: “The Damaras do not wish you on the throne, as they are afraid of your 
valour.” 

1152, “ Let us raise o fresh revolt and either by ourselves secure the throne 
with the assistance of the troops from the capital or go abroad.” 

1153, While they were thus deliberating, Mallahos(ha, too, on hearing that 


1138, The murder of Sillé, to which 1141. Compare viii. 168, 271, 491. 
allusion is mado hero, was according to viii. 1149. Compnro vii. 144 sqq. 
1070 committed by Prthvihara; yot Tikka, 1153. For Daratpura, situated probubly 
who succeeded to her ostnte, seoms to have in the Kisangangi Valley, compare note vil. 
aasinter! in it. 19. 


SvussaLa restored 
(a.v. 1121-28). 


Yudoraju's defection. 
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Lear Chudda had been killed, returned from the town of the Darads (Daratpura) and 
— occupied his own seat. 

1154. Then there came over the world the terrible year [of the Laukika era 
four thousand one hundred and] ninety-nine (A.D. 1123-24), which was hard to 
live through and which brought death for all beings. 

ret 1155. In the spring all the Damaras marched on, as before, by their respective 
routes and again besieged the king in the City. 

1156. The courageous King Sussala, too, was again day and night sharing 
the excitement of action in « multitude of unceasing encounters. 

1157. The Damaras ‘wholly absorbed by the work of burning, looting and 
fighting raised a rebellion greater even than the former rebellions, 

1158. Yasordja, Bhikgu, Prthvihara and the rest eager to break into the 
City stood on the bank of the Muhkdsarit where there was nothing to obstruct 
them. 

1159. Then after some days had passed in fighting, Vusurdja was killed in a 
combat by one of his own people, who mistook him for an enemy. 

1160-1161. For as he was moving around fighting with Vijaya, Kayya’s 
son, a cavalier of Suscala, his own spearmen, by looking at the horse and armour 
which were of the sume colour [as those of his opponent}, mistook him in the 
excitement and killed him by spear thrusts. 

1162, It is said that the Damaras killed him, because they feared that 
he was able to secure the throne for Bhikgu, and subsequently to destroy them 
themselves. 

1163. Just as he treacherqusly betrayed his unsuspecting Jord, thus too he 
met his death unsuspecting in battle. 

1164, Prthvihara then sent the Damaras to battle in various places and 
himeelf proceeded to the attack on the bank of the Ksiptihd. 

1165. On that occasion the soldiers from the capital who were on Bhikgu’s 
side, displayed a prowess which surpassed even their foes’ great valour. 

1166, At that time every single day brought terrors on account of conflagra- 
tions, the destruction of brave soldiers and other disasters. 

1167. Fiercely burned the sun; earthquakes occurred repeatedly ; and there 
blew sudden storms of great violence which broke down trees and rocks. 

1168. The masses of dust which were raised to great height by the winds, 
seemed to serve as a supporting column to the sky which was rent by the whirl- 


winds, 


1165. For A svaparo® read with L suparo®. Durgapr.) for A L mado; & and © are often 
1168. Correct veahoddhataih with G (and written very much aliko in old S‘arada MSS, 


VU, 1177.) 
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1169. When then a great fight had commenced on the twelfth day of the 
bright half of Jyaistha, the Damaras set one house on fire in Kagthila. 

1170, Whether this fire was fanned by the wind or whether it arose from 
lightning, it spread unchecked and in a moment set the whole City on fire. 

1171-1172. On ‘the Great Bridge’ (brhatsetu) one saw as yet only the smoke 
that had risen from Makgikasvdmin, rushing on like a herd of elephants, when at 
that. very moment [the fire] fell with vehemence upon the Indradevibhavana 
Vihara, Thereupon the whole City was at once seen in flames. 

1173. Neither the earth nor the horizon nor the sky could be seen in the 


darkness of the smoke. 


The sun showed itself and disappeared [again in a 


moment] just as the skin at the mouth of the hudukka. 
1174. The houses were hidden by the darkness of the smoke and theu 
again illuminated for a moment by the flash of the fire as if to be seen 


for the last time. 


1175. The Vitastd, lined on both banks with houses in flames, looked like the 
sword of Death wetted with blood on both edges. 

1176, The mighty flame-bundles which fell and rose again until they touched 
the top of the upper fold of the universe, resembled a forest of golden parasols. 


1177, 


The fire with its various crests of flames resembled the Golden 


Mountain (Meru), the smoke resting on its top like a mass of clouds. 


1169. Kasthila corresponds to the modern 
Kathil, a quartec of Srinagar which occupies 
the space between the left bank of the 
Vitasta and the Kuttkul (Ksiptika), from the 
Shérgarhi palace to below the second bridge 
(Haba Kadal). Kasthila is mentioned by 
Bilhana, Vikram, xvii. 25, as a quarter in- 
habited by Brahmans. The gloss of A, on 
vi. 88 places in this locality the Agraharas 
founded by Yaéaskara. Asthila is also 
named by Sriv. iv. 242 and in the 
Lokapr. ii. 

1170. For mdrutodbhitah of A L read 
°ddhdtah as emended by Durgapr. 

1171-73. In note iv. 88 it has been shown 
that Makgikasvamin is probably the old name 
for the island of May*sum, lying between the 
Tsinth Kul and the Vitasta. The western- 
most point of May*sum lies almost opposite 
to the southern extremity of Kafhiil, and the 
fire could easily have been carried across the 
river there by a high wind. 

The term érhateetu I take for a proper name, 
designating probably the chief bridge in the 
S'rinagar of Kalhana’s time. The same term 
ie for the boat-bridge which Pravara- 
eena IT. is said to have construoted, iii. 354. 
As this boat-bridge was evidently the first of 


its kind in the country, the name might have 
clung to the bridge which continued to be 
maintained in the same locality. 

Where this locality was, I am unable to ascer- 
tain. Keeping in view the position occupied 
by the old parts of S‘rinagar founded by 
varasena himself, I should be inclined to look 
to the vicinity of the present Fourth or Fifth 
Bridge as a likely place for Pravarasene’s 
bridge. Up to the Fourth Bridge the river 
forms an almost straight reach, and the 
smoke rising from Méakgikasvamin-Miy*sum 
could be easily seen from this point. 

The Indradevibhavanavihara been wen- 
tioned in iii. 13 as a foundation of Indra- 
devi, Meghavahana’s queen. Its position is 
not known. 

Disastrous fires have also in modern times 
frequently visited S'rinagar. The last occurred 
in 1892, when a great part of the city was laid 
in ashes. The prevalent use of wood in the 
construction of all private buildings, and the 
narrowness of the streets, assure a rapid spread 
for such conflagrations; comp. LawRENog, 
Valley, p. 204. 

1173. According to the dictionaries Au- 
dukkd ia the name ofa musical instrument. 
Perhaps a kind of bagpipe is meant. 


Sunsata restored 
(a.p. 1121-28). 


Great fire in S’ri 
(Jyaletha, a.v. 


"izs.) 


Sussava restored 
(a.p. 1121-28). 


Critical situation of 
Suseala. 
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1178. The houses as they shone forth from the flames made the deluded 
householders hope again and again that they were not burned. 

1179. The Vitasté whose waters were heated by the burning houses, which 
fell [into it], became acquainted with the pains which the ocean suffers from the 
heat of the submarine fire. ; 

1180, The burning young shoots of the trees in the garden-avenues flew up 
to the sky together with the birds whose wings were on fire. 

1181. The temples with their white stucco appeared, when enveloped by the 
flames, like the peaks of the Himalaya clothed with the clouds of the [last] dawn 
which brings the destruction of the world. 

1182. As the multitudes of the bathing-huts and boat-bridges were removed 
from fear of the fire, even the water-ways within the City became deserted. 

1188. What more [need be said]? Within an instant the City became 
bare of Mathas, temples, houses, markets, and other [buildings], and like a burned 
down forest. 

1184. In the City which was reduced to a heap of earth, there remained 
visible and aloft only the single great Buddha [statue], which blackened by 
smoke and without its abode, resembled'a burned tree. 

1185. Then, as the troops dispersed to save their burning quarters, the king 
was left with only a hundred soldiers. 

1186, As he was unable to cross to the other side of the Vitasté owing to 
the bridge having been broken, the enemy who had found their opportunity, 
gathered around without number to kill him. 

1187, Thinking of the burned City, his own wretched state, and the 
misery of the subjects, the king in his desperation greatly desired an early 
death. 

1188. When he was about to start, he came face to face with Kamaliya, who 
having his attention called to him by others, and thinking he was fleeing, spoke 
thus: “ Whither away, O king?” 

1189. The brave [king] stopped his horse, and turning around his face which 
was illuminated by a amile of excitement and bore a mark of sandul-ointment, 
said to him : 

1190. “I wish to do to-day what King Bhijja, that proud grandfather [of 
youre], did for his country's sake in the battle with Hammira.” 


1169. By majjanavdsa the wooden bathing- 1184 See regarding thie colossal atatue, 
cells are referred to which still line all the note vii. 1097. . 
banks of the Vitasta, Mar and other water- 1190. It is to be regretted that we receive 
ways within 8'ri ; comp. note viii. 706 no details regarding the historical event here 
(saritenénagrha) and endnakogtha, viii. 2428. alluded to. Kamaliya hes been mentioned 
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1191. “Granted that this person of unknown origin (Bhikgacara) is & rival 


kinsman ! 
has seen when he fled before us.” 


What our brother and we ourselves could accomplish, King Harsa 


1192, “Is there any person holding o place among self-respecting men, who 
would abandon his country at the end without having wetted it with the blood of 
his body, just as the tiger [does not leave] his skin [without having wetted it with 


his blood]?” 


1193. After speaking these words, he threw up the reins and raised his 
sword, as if he were going to touch with both hands the horse on its upraised 


front. 
1194. 


Then the son of Lavardja (Kamaliya) stopped the [king's] horse by the 


reins and spoke : “ While there are servants, it is not fitting for kings to proceed 


in front.” 


1195. At this critical occasion there came to the king only Prthvipala 
alone, [who left his] house, though he was suffering from a hurt. 

1196. The king warmly praised him for having shown himself the scion of a 
noble family, and thought that by displaying his readiness to serve him he had 


repaid what he had received from himself. 


. 


1197-1198. Then the enemy ranged in three arrays, shot arrows..... 


All those soldiers on the left. overproud of their horses to kill 
on his stced, and in such condition through his fate... .. 


of the enemy were made 


He, urging 
Many thousands even 


1199. The king, whose soldiers were few, appeared when his image was 
reflected on the multitude of his enemies’ swords, like [Visnu] when he came to the 
assistance [of Arjuna and showed himself] as the ‘Omnipresent’ (Visvaripa), 


1200, 


King Sussala singly put to flight many of the enemy, just as the 


falcon the sparrows, and the lion tho antelopes. 


abovo, viii. 1091, as the son of Lavarajo, a 
chicf in the Yakka-lund, i.e. the central 
Panjab. Can we suppose that K. refers here 
to a heroic resistance made by Lhija, Kama- 
liya’s grandfather, to Mammira, i.e. Mahmid 
of Ghazna? ‘Tho latter is certainly meant by 
this name in vii.53 sqq. But the period inter- 
vening between his death (a.p. 1030) and tho 
time of Sussnla, nearly a contury, scems too 
long for this. if wo take into account the 
shortness of an Indian gonoration. 

It is possible that the title Hammira is 
used here for one of Mahmiid’s successors. 
It appears to be associated nt a much later 
period yet with the names of some of tho 
early Pathin Sultans of Delhi; see Pninsgr, 
Indian Antiquities, ed. Thomas, i. p. 831. 


1192. Tho text is here defective, but tho 
meaning of the verse clear, For A svdrga- 
raktém, which is one syllable short, L has 
svdnygaraktém va. The context requires the 
omendation svdinyaraktena. 

1195. Drthvipila is Kamaliya’s younger 
brothor; see viil. 1093. 

1107-98. The text of these two lines is 
undoubtedly corrupt. As tho half-verses 
show no syntactical connection with cach 
other, it must be assumed that fragmonts of 
several S'lokas have boen tackod togethor 
here. It is difficult to guoss the cause of 
this singular corruption. 

1109. The story of Makdabh. vi. xxxv. 
3 aqq. is alluded to. 


SussaLa restored 
(A.D. 1121-28). 


Aussava restored 
(a.b. 1121-28). 


Famine in Kasmir. 
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1201. The horsemen whose rush was obstructed by their own mass, fell 
[back] upon those on foot, and struck them, too, as they were blocking the way 
before the horses’ hoofs. 

1202. In the reflection of the flames of the fire all the fighters, whether 
fallen or yet to fall, appeared as if red with streaming blood. 

1203. At the close of the day when he had scattered the enemy, the king 
returned with tears in his eyes to the City of which [even] what had been spared 
by the fire, had lost its splendour. 

1204. Though he thus remained unvanquished, yet on account of the ruin 
of the beautiful [City] he ceased to cherish the hope of defeating the enemy 
or to care for life. 

1205. Thereafter who could ever have looked upon him without tears, whether 
he was awake or sleeping, moving or standing, bathing, eating, or going forth 
challenged by the enemy ? 

1206, Then as all the food-stores had been consumed by the fire, there came 
a bard and terrible famine over the whole land. 

1207. The people's savings were exhausted by the long troubles; their houses 
were burned ; and outside [the City] the Damaras seized their produce and blocked 
the roads. 

1208, The nobles who received no money from the royal household while the 
king was in distress, perished also quickly in that famine. 

1209. Day after day there were houses burned among those few which the 
conflagration had left over, by fires which the starving people laid in their greedy 
search for food. 

1210. The people crossed at that time the bridges over the streams holding 
their noses, on account of the stench produced by the decomposing corpses which 
had become swollen by lying in the water. 

1211. The ground which was white everywhere owing to its being covered 
with the fragments of skulls from fleshless human skeletons, seemed to observe, as 
it were, the custom of skull-carrying ascetics (kapdlika). 

1212. The famishing peuple, who could scarcely walk, and whose tall bodies 


1201. The enemy's cavalry falls buck 
on ita own foot, and as the latter docs 
not give way, uses its weapons to force a 


1206. In note viii. 61 reference has been 
made to the traditional revenue administra- 
tion of Kaémir by which 8 very great portion 
of the annual produce of the country, i.o. 
chiefly rice, was brought into the city in lieu 
of taxes. When the State stores containing 


this produce are destroyed before the new 
rice harvest ia at hand, a famine must neces- 
sarily follow for the city population. The 
supply of cereale from the villages by ordinary 
trade was practically unknown in Kaémir 
until recent years. ; 

By the new produce mentioned in the next 
verse might be meant subsidiary cereala auch 
as corn, oats, millet, etc., which ripen in the 
Valley in the early summer. 
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were emaciated and darkened by the sun-heat, appeared like scorched [wooden] 
posts. 

1213. Then there spread the false rumour that Prthvihara had been 
wounded somewhere by an arrow in the incessant fighting of these days, and 
had died. 

1214. As he was kept concealed by his people on account of a serious wound 
which had disabled him, the king listened with delight to that story and fought 
with [fresh] vigour. 

1215, The goddess of victory, like a shrewd courtesan, was exciting his 
Sesire by displaying a pretended yearning [for him], but did not fulfil his 
wishes. 

1216. Fate, whose disposition is thoroughly perverse, shows kindness only to 
sharpen [thereby] the succeeding misfortune. Thus the cloud after sending out the 
flash of lightning in order to destroy the shining plants of miraculous power, 
envelops the mountain in entire darkness. 

1217-1219, At that time there died the chief queen, Meyhamaiijari, who had been 
his beloved consort, and whose fortune had been his support. After passing through 
long sufferings the king had been expecting the festive day of her arrival with fond 
desire, as [if it were] the reward for a penance. In her were combined love with 
tenderness, cheerful speech with dignity, and cleverness with experience, just as [if 
the latter qualitics had been] the children [of the former]. 

1220, Knowing that the people were bereft of pleasures and weary of their 
daily life, he saw no object whatever in living or ruling. 

1221. Worn out by the disastrous news from her husband she had started for 
Kasmir full of eager desire, when she died near Phullapura. 

1222, The king who had first been under the emotion of the hope of 
recing her and then under that of this evil news, fell into still more sorrowful 
excitement, 

1228, The four women who were foremost in her household, and whose 
devotion had not suffered from the use of harsh words, followed the queen [into 
death}. 

1224. A cook by the nume of T'cja made himself worthy of special praise 
anong the servants, by showing cxeeptional devotion, though hor death had not 
tuken place in his presence. 


1221, For A L °cchrdaté read with Lohara. But I have, notwithstanding re- 
Durgapr. echdutd ; the latter is a correction peated inquiries, failed to trace any local name 


se by the context. which might help to fix the position of the 
‘hullapura, mentioned again viii. 1843, — placo. 
1061, must be looked for in the direction of 


VOL. IN, Il 


Sussaa restored 
(a.p. 1121-1128). 


— 


Death of Meyhamuii- 
Jarl, 


Suasaza restored 
(A.v. 1121-1128). 


Jauasitiha brought 
back from Lohoru. 


Tayaniitha crowned 
(a.p. L128, Asidhay, 


Joyasinhea imprisoned. 
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1225, For when he arrived on the following day after an absetice, he 
smashed his head with a stone found near her pyre and drowned himself in-the 
river. 

1226. The enemies made the king forget his sorrow by the excitement of 
challenges to battle and thus, as it happened, did him a kindness, 

1227. In his dejected state of mind he then desired to renounce the throne, 
and had his son who had passed out of boyhood, brought back from the Lohara hill. 

1228. He arranged at Lohara for the protection of the treasury and the 
territory by appointing Bhagika, the nephew of Prajji, as governor. 

1229. When the king embraced his beloved son on his arrival at Vurdhamila 
[where] he had’ gone to meet him, he was filled both with joy and grief. 

1230. The prince who returned to his own country after three yeurs, felt 
pained in his heart on seeing his father in distress. 

1231. With his face down-cast in grief he entered the City which was reduced 
to a mass of earth, just as a cloud hanging low with rain [passes over] the forest 
which has been burned down by a forest fire. 

1232, His father had him crowned as king on the first day of Asidha, and 
then indicated to him all the main principles of government, saying with a ielioring 
voice : 

1233, “May you support that burden under which your father and uncles 
have tired out, ot being able to carry it. Upon you, O my brave [son], devolves 
this load.” 

1234. Deceived by fate the king bestowed upon his son merely the insignia of 
sovereignty, but did not hand over to him the government. 

1235. As soon as the prince had been crowned, the bluckade of the City, 
the drought, the plague, the robberies, and other troubles ceased. 

1236, And so the carth, too, bore rich produce, and in due course the scarcity 
ceased in the month of S'ravana. 

1237. In the meantime, while King (Jaya]sximha destroyed the enemy in 
battle, intriguers denounced him to his father as a traitor, 

1238, Without reflecting as to the truth [of this] he sent in anger [Vijaya]. 
the son of Aayya, to imprison him, The prince, however, learned this before. 
hand, 

iio, He (Vijaya) without presenting himsclf before the [prince] who 
was smiling in excessive rage, gave effect to the king’s order merely by guarding 
hin. 


1230. Jayasitiha had been sent to Lehora 1238. For Vijaya, son of Kayyn, see 
in Agagha 4196 (a.v. 1120); see viii. 717, viii. 1160. 
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1210, The prince, who from mental pain had not taken food, prepared on the 
following day to go in his company before his father to give him assurances, 

WH. His father who thouzht that since he was on his guard, it would not be 
possible to accuse him, induced him to turn back on the way by sending a kind 
message through the ministers to deceive him, 

1242. Inwardly, however, he was firmly resolved day and night that he would 
enter [his son’s apartments] unexpectedly and then seize and imprison him. 

1243. Fie upon the throne on whose account fathers and sons mutually dis- 
trust each other and can nowhere sleep quictly at night. 

124. Who knows whom kings may put reliance on, when they distrust sons, 
wives, brothers and servants ? 

WW5-1247.  Utpala was the son of a certain Sthdnaka, who was a watchman at 
the threshing-floor (dhalapdla), and lived near a wretched village known by the 
name of Sdhya. In his boyhood he had been employed by sons of Damaras to watch 
cattle ; then he took up ams and became in time Tikha’s constant companion (?). 


Waving curried from the first year [Tikka’s] messages, he became the confidant of 


the king when the latter wished to create dissension among his enemies. 

121%, We (Sussaln) asked him wnder promises of power and grants to kill 
Rhikgacava at Vikha’s seat and then Tikka. 

124%, When he had given a promise to this effect, he honoured him with 
gilts of great value, and employed him also under the title of treasurer (qaijapate), 

1250, This man wavering in his mind between the lust for pleasures and the 
dread of betraying his master, could not decide as to whether he should carry out 
this enterprise or leave it undone. 

121. Inthe meantime, his wife gave birth to a child, and the king with his 
object in view scnt her various things, as customary at confinement, as [if he had 
been) her father. 

tz. She, feeling distrustful about the cause of [such] exceptional attention 
on his part, persistently questioned her husband, who then told her [the reason]. 

1a,“ Do not betray your master, or else if tho deed is done, you will, your- 
self, be killed in time by Sussala, who will fear you as a traitor.” 

Wat “Better still! all him (Sussala) himself after gaining his confidence. 
Hho is killed, you will receive great riches from your master, his son and family.” 


1245-47. Under the old dand revenne employed at the shales (K& kha). Their 
system the produce could not be removed — employ extended practically over the whole 
from the threshing-loor by the villagers until year. 
the State's share had beeu tuken from it. As Tam uncertnin as to the proper interprota- 
often a long time clapsed until this was done, — tion of teanitya : the context indicates the 
special watchiucn (known as saéddr) weve meaning expressed in the translation, 


Bunsata restored 
(A.p. 1121-1128). 


Utpalu's plot, 


Svssata restored 
(a.p, 1121-1128). 


Swasraln's victory at 
Kalydauapura, 
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With such words his wife urged him to change his resolution, 


and induced him to undertake that enterprise after acquainting [ikke with tho 


affair, 


1256, Then as the traitor was going and coming, the king, deluded by fate, 
put [such] confidence in him as [if he were] his son. 

1257. Kstrangement from the son and reliance on the enemy's servant— 
what perversity docs not show itself in those whose fortune is doomed ! 

1238, Low people who are blinded by the lust for their own profit, do not 
think of the mishap they may step into, just as those who are eager to take the 
honcy (do not think] of the harm from the bees. 


1259. 


Thien as Prajji and the king were pressing Tikka, Utpala got the latter 


to make his submission, and to give his son as a hostage. 
1260, The king left the subdued Devasarasa in the month of Karttike, and 
proceeded to the village of Bagfraka, situated in the Kheri district. 


1261, 


He also put to shame Bhiksu, Koafhesvara, and other great soldiers in 


various encounters in the neighbourhood of Kalydnapura. 


1202, 


Sujjt captured alive in battle the very brave S’obhaka, of Kaka’s 


family, from the midst of Bhiksdcura and his men. 


1265, 
houses near Nalyduapura, 
1264, 


The king after first defeating Vijaya, the son of Bhavaka, burned his 


When Vadosaka had been burned, Bhikgdcara, having lost his place of 


safety, left that territory and took up a position in the village of Kékaruha in 


S'amala, 


1205. The younger brother of Vijaya, Bhavaka’s son, from fear joined the 
king, who wrathfully laid him in fetters and imprisoned him, 
1206, The king by posting Itilhana with a strong force at S’urapura, made 


even Iidjapuri feur an attack. 


1267, When he had thus by exceptional measures broken up the terrible 
Damaras, he yaw before him but very little to do towards a complete subjugation of 


his enemies. 


1268. Bhikgdcara and the Lavanyas having lost their strength, thought of 
going abroad from fear of their powerful fue. 


1260. For Ka&eri, here clearly named a 
vixaya, sue note i, 335, Hayfrake ia not other- 
wisy known. 

1261. Avstheivara,who plays very pro- 
Minent part in the rebelliong of Jayasiriha's 
early reign, is a aon of Prthvihara, as shown 
by viii. 2744. He is frequently referred to 
by tho ubbreviatud name Aogfhaka; comp. 
note viii. 1524. 


1263. See regarding the end of this 
Vijaya of Kalyanapura, viii. 2048 sqq. 

1264. Vadosake is, porhops, the same name 
us the one from which Viidautea in viii. 130U 
ia derived. Ihave not beon able to trace in 
the tract about Kalyayapura (Kalumpor) any 
Jucal nume approuching Fadosaka in avund. 

Kakaruha, of unknown position, is refyrrod 
to again, vili, 1526, 
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1269. Because those who had espoused Bhiksu’s cause were dispirited by the 
various manifestations of bad luck and felt dead, as it were, though living. 

1270, The king recollecting the deceitful conduct of Somapéla turned back 
with the thought that he would make a burning-ground of Idjapuri after the 
melting of the snow. 

1271. When the troubles in his own country were allayed to some extent, 
one might have thought that the king was certain of making conquests to the 
edge of the ocean. 

1272. But whoever had survived, one of a hundred, among the people struck 
with misfortunes, counted each year of his reign as long as a Yuga. 

1273, His reign, indeed, brought sufferings to all through sorrows, terrors, 
poverty, death of beloved persons, and other calamitics. 

1274. What can man achieve by prowess, hardness, or deceit, when success 
depends on the strange ways of fate ? 

1275. Perversity, indeed, is displayed in the ways of the Creator. The 
one who stands before him as a big mass he avoids as [if he were} darkness. 
When some [other] person passes by he turns round and looks at him as a lion 
does, Like a frog he jumps over a ruler close by [and proceeds] to some one else. 

1276-1278. He (Sussala) had before blamed Uccala and other [kings] who had 
perished through being unsuspecting ; had ever kept his sword drawn, and quoting 
the story of Vidiratha and others which he had heard from those versed in ancient 
lore, he had not, even at play time, or in the embraces of women, shown a trusting, 
cheerful face. He [now] persisted in treating Ufpala with confidence as if he were 
a friend. Who could see here the delusion of ought but of fate ? 

1209, Tikka and the rest told Utpala that they would value his decd equally 
whichever of the two he killed, the king or Sijyz. 

1280. Sujjt showed no confidence in him. He, again, though eager to kill the 
king and ready for it at various places, did not find his opportunity. 

1261-1283. ‘Then when the king got angry on account of the delay in [carrying 
out] his promise, he, in order to assure him, brought his son from Devasarasa as a 
hostage, as well as others like Vydghra and Prasastardja, who were just like himself 
ready for desperate acts, and told the king that with these he would effect his object. 
On one occasion he moved out together with three or four hundred foot soldiers, 
which he had selected from among the troops as being fit for a bold enterprise. 


1275. Correct with Durgipr. samullainghya? 1263. K. refors here evidently to a raid 
for A aramue, Sue, which Utpala, to allay the king's doubts, 
1277. King Vidiratha is said to have been pretended tu lead against Tikka and Bhik- 
murdered by his wife with u kunifo hidden in gacara. ° 
her hair-braids; for references see DP. W. s.v. 


Bussata rostored 
(ap. 1121-1128). 


Sossata reetored 
(A.d. 1121-1128). 


Sussula warned against 
Utpal 
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1284. While the murderer kept ever by his side, waiting for an opportunity, 
the king, alas, was pleasing him with favourite dishes and other gifts, 

1285-1286. The king who was passionately devoted to horses, had sent away 
from his side the chamberlain Laksmaka, the son of Kayya (Vijaya) and others of 
his people, to cure the horse called ‘Sovereign of the stable’ (mandurdcakra- 
vartin) which, while in the City, had been ailing. [Thus] he was at that time 
with a smaller number of attendants. 

1287. S'rigdra, Laksmaka’s son, who had heard of Utpala’s plan through 
trusted persons, made a report about it to the king. 

1288. A person whose death is nigh takes his enemy for a friend, just as 
the animal at the slaughter-house, even while it sees the preparations for its 
slaughter. 

1289. Neither the curse of the Gandhira princess, nor the words of the angry 
Rsi, nor the portents, nor even his own divine sight which showed the destruction 
of the family [of the Pandavas], enabled Visnu to save it. 
who would [attempt to] change destiny ? 

1290. The king said insultingly: “This is a lie,” and pointing at him 
(S‘rigira) with his finger, spoke thus to Utpala and others who were in his 
presence : 

1291. “This son of a traitor does not wish that good should come to me from 
your zeal, and tells mc, whether from his own account or by others’ instigation, that 
you, O Utpalu, are a rogue.” 

1292. They hid their fear and agitation under a smiling face, and boldly 
replied: “ Your majesty says what we ought to say.” 

1293. When they had gone outside, he, feeling yet a little alarmed, called 
through the doorkceper two or three distinguished, steady soldiers. 

1294. Heaving sighs, he remained somewhat agitated and pensive, and having 
tears in his cyes found no distraction in watching the dancing and singing. 

1295. In his delusion he thought of his friends, too, as of strangers, just 
like a god who, owing to his merits [from previous births] having vanished, ts about 
to drop from the sky. 

1296. The intimates of the king who felt alarmed at [sceing] their lord 
misguided by roguery, wished thoughtlessly to call for another protector. 


Knowing this, too, 


1285. For Laksmaka, Prayaga’s nephew, 
see viii. 9) 1. 

1288. The allusions are to stories toll in 
the Mahabharata. The Gandhara princess is 
Dhytarastra’s wife, the mother of Duryodhana 
and other Kaurava princes; for her curse, 
comp. Mahabh. x1. xxv. 37 sqq. ‘The words of 


the angry Ryi’ rofer to the prophecy of Visva- 
initra, Kanva and Narada; seo Mahdbh. xvi. 
i. ]4sqq. For the portents foreboding the 
destruction of tho Vrsnia, comp. xvi. i. 1 aqq. 
1291. Correct in text avo bharvadyo®. 
1206. Read with L hacid for A keeid. 
pitkaram (comp. viii. 2502; i. 360) must be 
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1297. The unfailing grip of death [shows  itsclf] just therein that people 
proceed to foolish actions, though knowing (them to be such]. 

129% Utpala and the rest passed two anxious days keeping their eyes open 
for any opportune moment. 

1299. While they were watching sccretly for their time, the king on the third 
day after taking his bath in the morning, said to them repeatedly + “You should 
go to your houses to take your food.” 

100, After completing his daily routine, up to the worship of the gods, 
the king then called at midday Utpala, through messengers, [to meet him] 
alone. 

1301. Feeling confident that he would be able to execute his plan owing to 
the deserted condition of the palace, he procceded with a nervous fecling before the 
king, while his followers were stopped by the doorkeeper. 

1302, The king called in Vydghra, his younger brother, who had been stopped 
at the door, and ordered the other servants to keep outside. 

1303, When some trusted councillors were delaying [in the room], he, in 
anger, let escape also these words, which were true: “ Let him stop here who is a 
traitor.” 

1304, Ife allowed only a betel-bearer of mature age and the learned Raila, 
the minister of forcign affairs, to remain in his presence, 

1805, Arghadera and Tisgaraisya, two messengers of Tikka, were present 
there, as it happened, without being acquainted with Utpalas design. 

1806-1307, Ufpala had posted in those days a Damara from Vadotsa, Su- 
kharvdja by nune, an adherent of Bhiksn, at a short distance together with his armed 
men, in order to assure his own safety, and had told the king that this Damara 
would start to carry out that task (Bhiksu’s and Tikka’s murder) after saluting the 
king's fect. 

1308, While the king was thus stopping [with them], he (Utpala) brought in 
Prasastaraja quickly, after telling the king that he was wanted. 

1309, Seeing on entering that the ante-room was empty, he bolted the door 
without being noticed. 

1310-1311. The king whose hair was wet from the bath, and who felt. cold, 
had covered his whole body with a cloak, and his dagyer, whieh he had taken 
off, lay on his seat. On seeing him seated in this fashion, Vydyhra said to 
Utpala: “Make your communication to the king. No [other] such oceasion may 
occur.” 


taken us a gerund and datdrak from the 1306. For Widauts p + et 
Sautra root de (PI", 5 WEN Wace Vatookn f, colnpare note viii. 


Sussxatv restored 
(Asm. 1121-E128). 


Exceution of (tmrda's 
plor. 


Sussaa restored 
(A.D. 1121-1128). 


Snasnla murdered by 
Utpala (a.m. 1128), 
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1312, Excited by this signal he went before the king, and under the guise 
of prostrating himself at his feet, took away his dagger from the scat. 

1313-1314. With bewildered eyes the king saw him draw it from its sheath, 
and had scarcely said: “Fie, what treason!” when he (Utpala) stabbed him 
first on the left with that very [dagger]. Then Prasastardja struck him on the 
head. 

1315, Vydghra then wounded him in the breast, and thus these two strnek 
him several times, while Utyala did not strike him again a second time. 

1316. For the latter knew that his life had parted, because that first stroke 
hed penetrated the ribs and had drawn out the strings of the entrails. 

1317, Rahila, who had run to the window to shout [for help], was stabbed in 
the back by Vydghra, but «lid not give up his life for two or three Nalikas. 

1318. Wtpala feeling pity, saved from his own people the poor betel-bearer 
Ajjaka, who was fleecing after dropping the cubebs (kaikola) and other 
[ingredients]. 

1319. When the tumult rose inside, /’ikka’s men and other conspirators, who 
were in the outer hall, began to plunder with upraised weapons. 

1320-1321, In order to encourage his own people outside who, on the report of 
Utpala having been slain by the king, were being cut down by the soldiers, Utpala 
showed from the window the body with the bloody weapon, and called out: “I have 
killed the king. Do not let his band excape.” 

1322, On hearing this evil news, the royal attendants fled everywhere in fear, 
while the rejoicing conspirators took up their position in the courtyard. 

1523, On leaving the hall, the murderers slew Nayaka, an attendant of the 
king, who had entered by the door with drawn sword. 

1324, Also a servant of J'railokya, the guardian of the royal bed-{chamber}. 
who was denouncing the treachcry, and a doorkeeper wore killed by Z'ikka's peuple 
and the rest. 

1325-1326. The murderers on sccing Sahajapdla, the ornament of Bharula. 
family, distinguish himself amidst the courage-forsaken servants of the king \/ 
rushing up with shield and sword, went out by a sido door, while he fell to the 
ground wounded by the strokes of their followers. 

1327. While disgrace stained the [whole] Rajaputra tribe, he alone suceceded 
in washing off shame with his blood. 

1328. Nona, a learned Brahman, who came in their way, waa killed by the 


1317. Nalika, » period of twenty-four 1325. Regarding Bhdruka's family, sco 
minutes. viii. 1085. é ; agp 

1318. kanhkola isa conjectural reading for 1328. For the interpretation of daisika, sve 
the impossible kankala of A L. note vi. 303. 
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followers of the murderers, because they mistook him for a Rajaputra on account 
of his appearance, which was like that of a forcigner (daistka). 

1329, None of the soldiers pursued the murderers when they saw them fleeing 
unhurt towards a village, as if they had from rage become [motionless] like 
pictures. 

1330. Then there came the royal relatives, whom the king had made 
the recipients of his favours, and with their fat bodies covered the deserted 
courtyard. 

1331-32, By recording and describing rogues of various sorts in plenty 
from King Harsa’s story onwards, we have become [hardened] like load-carriers. 
Yet we cannot venture to name those persons who were worse than wicked, owing 
to the pain which is caused by touching upon their evil deeds. 

1333. Some wretches who were foremost among them, looked at the 
dead king; thinking it an act of great courage to ascend to the hall from the 
courtyard. 

1334-39. The dead king seemed to express his soul's regret at his end by his 
teeth biting the underlip which the oozing blood made quiver. His eyes which 
had become rigid at the thought: “How have I thus been deceived?” remained 
in the same rigidity after his death. The stream [of blood] which was flowing 
from his wounds and was darkening his body, seemed like the curling smoke left by 
the fire of his wrath which had been extinguished inwardly. On his face which 
[in its rigidity] appeared as if painted, the mass of blood which was sticking to it 
like red lao, had effaced [the forehead] marks painted with sandal and saffron. 
He was lying on the ground naked with his hair sticking together owing to the 
coagulated blood, his hands and feet stretched out and his neck resting on his 
shoulders. On seeing him thus, those meanest of men did nought that was fitting, 
but reviled him in their excitement, saying: “ Enjoy the fruit of your unsociable 
nature.” 


1340. As they fled to put themselves in safety, they could not place him on a 
horse or litter and take him to be burned. 

1341, But let this pass as a task which would have caused delay! Nobody 
even threw him on the [burning] logs under the roasting pans or put fire to the 
house, while fire was at hand. 

1342, They fled, mounting each one a horse of tho king, while the troops 
roaming about in the villages, were looted by the Damaras. 

1343. During .the flight on the snow-covered roads, the son did not 


1941. The text is here defective of A L emend with the Calcutta editors 
probably in several places. For kaéein na kascana. 


Susaara restored 
(a.d. 1121-1128). 


Panic in palace. 


Flight of tho royal 
troops. 


Svesata restored 
(a.n. 1121-1128), 


Jayaatmuta hears of 
hie father’s murder. 
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protect the father nor the father the son, as he was dying, being killed or 
plundered. 

1344, There was not a soldier who remembered his high honour, and 
did not abandon his weapon and clothes when set upon on the road by the 
enemy. 

145. The Brahmans Lavardja, and Yagoraja, who were skilled in military 
exercises, and the chief of Kanda were the only three who fell bravely fighting. 

1346. When, then, Ufpala and his men saw from close by that the troops had 
scattered, they entered jagain the palace], cut off the king’s head and carried it off 
as well as the trunk. 

1247, They proceeded to Derasarasa, and the king, with his cut off head, was 
made a spectacle fur the villagers like a slain thief. 

1:48, Thus he was treachcrously murdered on the new moon day of Philguna 
in the year [of the Laukika era four thousand two hundred and] three (a.p. 1128), 
after having passed fifty-five years in life. 

1349. To Simhadeva the evil news was announced by his milk-brother 
Preman, while he was on his pleasure-couch. 

1350. Fond of his father, as he was, he felt. at that time, though deprived of 
his sword, the same cmotion as is felt by a person in possession of his sword on 
receiving such an evil message. 

1351. In his bewilderment he lost all recollection. Then at length recovering 
his senses, he remembered one thing after the other, and deprived of firmness by 
his misfortune lamented loudly and again inaudibly. 

1352. ‘“ When you were strenuously on my account ridding the kingdom of 
enemies, why did you, O king, put your soul in subjection to the vilest [of 
men] ? 

1353. “ When ultimately in order to put an end to the enmity you were 
giving interviews to your enemies, you remained unarmed, and honoured, O 
father, even worthless persons. 

1354. “Your father and brother in heaven had their wrath appeased 
when you took revenge on their enemies. Now, however, it is you who are [there] 
tormented by wrath. 


1346. The term véatuka, unknown to 
the dictionnrics, must be taken on the 
evidence of viii. 1459, in tho meaning of 
‘trunk’ or ‘corpse’ generally. As LL reads 
wigtukam in both passages, this form may 
be acceptod as the correct one for vdgfu- 
vam which A has here. For other reasons 
justifying the above interpretation, see note 
viii. 1457-69. 


1947. Tikka resided in Devasarasa; sco 
vill. 622, 1069 sq., ete. 

1350. It appears from this verse that 
Jayasinha at the time of his father's death 
waa actually in prison, or at lonst under guard ; 
seo above viii. 1238 sqq. 

1953. The text of this verse is scarcoly 
quite in order, and aheteh (L ahetah) in par- 
ticular suspicious. 
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1355. “Do not look with envy for this brief time on Anaranya, Krpa, Drona, 
Jamadagni, and the others who have been revenged by thcir relatives. 

1356. ‘The wrath you feel is to be regretted. Ishall remove it, O king. I 
do not feel troubled about this [revenge, nor should I] though the three worlds had 
to be attacked. 

1357. “ Before me, as it werc, is the face you showed when looking at me, 
thrilled and smiling with tenderncss and sweet with kind words.” 

1358. While he was saying this and more in lament, and yet hiding his 
agitation in deep reserve, he saw before himself his father’s ministers mute from 
shame, pain and fear. 

1359. What wrath advised, prudence forbade. 
some words of hard reproach : 

1360. ‘Shame, you and your weapons have changed for the worse at my 
father’s end, though he, seeing your noble descent (sadvaméatém), had honoured 
you with riches (kogath). 

1361. ‘Fie, what at my uncle’s murder the caters of food-remnants did, even 
that you, men of honour, could not accomplish now.” 

1362, As he was thus reviling them with two or three [words ? ], two or three 
ministers who came into his presence, induced him to direct his attention to the 
[immediate] task. 

1363, Some recommended that he should start for Lohara abandoning the 
country, and advised hurry in this [flight] on account of the danger [which would 
wise] from Bhiks1 a6 soon as the night had passed. 

1364, Others who were more resolute, advised him to fight for the throne, 
taking assistance from Paiicacandra, Garga’s son, who was in Lahara. 

1365. Nobody indeed thought that since Sussala was no more, resistance 
could be offered to Bhiksu, who was prepared to march into the City as [if it were] 
his own house. 

1366, The king felt pained at such ministers not putting reliance in him, and 
replicd : “To-morrow, you will sec what is to be done.” 


1355. The context shows that Sja@ma- the Pandava camp, but nothing scoms to be 
dagaya® must be cmended into Yama- told of a son of his, 
dagnyi?, 1360. ‘Lho words sadvamsatam and koiaih 


Even thus he spoke to them | 


The death of Dronn and Jamadagni— is 
revenged by their respective sous, Asvattha- 
mu and) Parasurama; comp. afahabh. x, 
vill. 9 sqq. 3 Ht exvii. 6 sqq. Anaranya’s death 
is revenged on Ravana by Rima; seo andy. 
vu. xix. 30 sqq.—Kypr_ is associated with 
Aévatthiman in the night attack which the 
three surviving Kuru warriors make on 


contain a pun, and can be understood also as 
referring to the weapons (‘being fitted to 
good bamboos,’ ‘ with covers ’). 

1361, Tho burning of Uccula’s body by 
his low-custe parasol-carriers is alluded to; see 
Vili. 336 “1 

1362. © repetition of dvitrair appears 
to indicate a corruption in the text. 


JAYASUMILA 
(A.D. 1128-1149), 


Council of Jayasininha 
and ministers 


JAYASIMHA 
(A.D. 1128-1149). 


Jayasithha proclaims 
aD amnesty. 
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1367. From regard to the situation he did not show how troubled he was by 
his father’s death, but posted guardians who were fully prepared for keeping 
[proper] watch, over the treasury and other [places of importance]. 

1368. The City resounded with the voices of the people, who were running to 
and fro and shouting to each other in long-drawn tones. 

1369, That night, which was as if frequented by furious Vetalas, and filled 
with demons of the Last Night (Kdlardfri), cast terror into all beings. 

1570. The king remained surrounded by lights which in the still air were 
motionless, and by the ministers who did not stir [being absorbed] in reflection, 
and thus he thought in his heart : 

1371. “While I yet live, destitute. and without a protector, there lies my 
father, murdered in a deserted, dark house, where the doors are not [closed], and 
through which the fierce wind is passing. 

1372. ‘Oh, misfortune, how shall I be able to look into the face of honourable 
men in the assemblies, until I have wiped off such an unbearable outrage ? 

1373. ‘How will the officers of the troops arrive from regions held by the 
enemy, and {at a time] when the roads are impassable owing to the snow?” 

1374. Reflecting thus on different matters in deep humiliation and in fear, he 
passed somehow that terrible night. 

1375, Inthe morning he stepped out into the pavilion (cafuskthd) to reassure 
the citizens, and despatched mounted men to search for the troops. 

1376, Then the clouds which were settling down on the earth, began to fill 
up the roads with dense masses of snow. 

1377-1379. When those who had been sent out, returned after having exposed 
themselves in vain to hardships, without having even from afar got word of the 
troops, the king reflected for a short time, and then had the following order 
circulated in the City under the beating of drums: ‘“ Whatever a person may have 
taken to himself, that is now forsaken by me, and amnesty is given to those who 
have joined the enemy, guilty though they may be.” Thereupon the citizens 
became everywhere attached to him and shouted blessings. 

1380. He was instantly rewarded for this unexceptionable course, which meant 
an almost complete departure from the procedure followed by the immediately 
preceding kings. 

1381. He who had stood [before] with less than a hundred followers, was al, 
that very time surrounded by the people who were carried away by sympathy. 

1382. Lakgmaka, who knew how to address the people with kind words, and 


roposed in Ed.; 4% and 


: ‘ asi? 
1877. The context requires necessarily A L moghasat°, as Bro peti ester sas 


the conjectural emendation maghadainyeshu for © are easily confuse 
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knew the ways of [giving] friendly gifts, obtained before the king the position of 
chief councillor. 

1383, While the king was thus wisely pacifying the country by prudent 
measures, there arrived Bhitsu to enter the City, as the time was turning on 
midday. 

1384. With him then appeared such a mixed host of troops as one had never 
seen before, composed of Damaras, citizens, horsemen and marauders. 

1385. When, on the news of his opponent's death, he was marching upon 
the City lusting for the throne, he was as king addressed by T'laka, the son of 
Kaka. 

1386, “Because Sussala, who was hated by all, has been killed by the 
will of fate, should, therefore, the subjects have left his son who has good 
qualities ? 

1387. “ Why then hurry, O king, for the sake of a single day to enter the City ? 
Proceed to Pudmapura, [while] we go to shut off the enemy from the route [to 
the City]. 

1388, ‘Should then Sujjt and the other chief officers who have lost their 
troops, come back, they will be slain there or stopped with their armaments and 
horses.” 

1389. ‘Then after two or three days you will for certain peaceably occupy 
the City, invited to it by the citizens themselves.” 

1390. He (Bhiksu) as well as Mosthesvara und the other [rebel leaders] dis- 
regarded his advice, and said with a smile: ‘“ Enough of these counsels of old men.” 

1391, His own people, who thinking that his rule had come, were importuning 
him for various decrees, caused him to delay. 

1392, Hence, as his troops were all suffering on account of the heavy snow- 
fall, he stopped for the time, being in the vicinity of the City. 

1393. In the time thus gained Pajicacandra, Garga’s son, arrived with his 
soldiers by the side of the king who was destitute of troops. 

1394, Hoe (Paficacandra) then marched out bravely to battle together with the 
Rajoputras, who were eager to wipe out the disgrace of having abandoned their 
slain lord. 

1395-1397,  Bhihksu’s soldicrs had scarcely noticed their unexpected attack and 
began to fight, when on secing several of their own men killed, they fell somehow 
into instant disorder on all sides. The chief lcaders of the army, Bhitgu, Prthvi- 
hara ond the rest, were unable to rally their fleeing troops, and fell themselves 
into an unsoldicrly panic, such as had not been seen before. 


13891. By sdsanapat{akas ure clearly meant reyal decrocs regarding grants, appointments, etc. 


JAYASIMHA 
(A p. 1128-1149). 


Bhiksdcara attacked by 
Paticucundra, 


JAYASINAA 


(a.D. 1128-1149), 


Sujji's march to 
Srtnayara. 
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1398. If, on ‘their flight, they had been pursued far by those on the king's 
side, there would indeed have been nothing left of them in a moment. 

1399. When those [followers of Bhiksu] had nt last turned their faces, fate 
showed a kindly face to the afflicted City owing to the new king's greatness. 

1400. Thus were divided victory and defeat between the two kings. Other- 
wise the people had thought it, and otherwise [it came about] by the dispensation 


of fate. 


1401. Fate whose most wonderful power cannot even be imagined, in 2 moment 
makes a man to fall who stands firmly, and raises another who is about to 
fall, just as the current of the waters [washes away] one riverbank [and raises 


another]. 


1402, Then at the close of the day there arrived Sujji who had escaped from 
several dangerous situations, tired out like a snake which had escaped from o 
mountain [forest] caught in a conflagration. 


1403. 


He had stood at the village of Medhdcakrapura when he heard of the 


king’s murder. After holding council he did not start during the night, but 


stupped there. 


1404. He awaited Pilkana and other officers who stood at 


S'irapura and 


elsewhere, in order to proceed with them unobstructed to the City. 


1405. 


In order to be recognized by them in the darkness, he then had 


flaming fires kept up continually on the roof of the house he was in. 


1406. 


Owing, however, to the disobedience of their soldicrs, who dispersed in 


all directions, they got lust sumewhere at night and did not reach his camp. 


1407, 


In the morning he then started, and was not for « moment left alone by 


the Diamaras, who pursued him in the rear and made attacks, 


1408. 


The people who accompanicd him, mostly old men, women and children, 


he put in front and guarded them on the march, just as a herdsman [guards] his 


cattle. 
1409, 


Ry turning back and holding out [against the enemy] with filty 


mounted men, he was able to protect them for some short time. 


1410, 


Phe road was, however, hemmed in by masses of vines and a multitude 


of trees, and pressed us he was by bold cnemics, he Jost people at every step. 


1403. The position of Aledhdcakrapura is 
unknown, Ag Sujji awaits there detachments 
from S‘iirapura before marching for S'rinagar, 
it might be concluded that the place was 
somewhere in) Madavarijyn near the route 
from S‘upiyan to S‘yinagar. ‘The aame is pro- 
baby wv compound of two local mames, Aledha 
being: prefixed to distinguish this Cakrapurd 
from other localities of the same name ; comp, 


for another Cukrapura near Parihasapurn 
iv. 21. 

The name of the present Vsektpor, 0 
villaze situated about a imile to the I. of 
Kral*por on the S'upiyan high road, circ. 
7Ae 52" 30" long. $42 OF 15" Int., goes also back 
to Cakrapurn. Krom the subsequent mention 
of Padmapura, vii IES, it is, however, clear 
that the Intter place, so close to S'rinagar, 
cannot be meant in our passage. 
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1411, ‘He, while longing to repay his debt [of gratitude] to his dead lord and 
his lord’s son who was in distress, could there save himself only. 

1412, What is this to those who, like beasts of prey, cannot await an opportune 
time even if they are sure to meet death [in their enterprise] ? 

1413, The fierce Damaras of the Khadavi district had posted themselves in 
the vicinity of Padmapura, in order to stop him on his disastrous march and to 
kill him. 

1414. It so happened that S’r?vaka who, with a large force had started from 
the village of Kheritaldlaga, came marching by that road. 

1415. Believing this [minister] whose detachment was intact, to be Sujji, 
they fell upon him and killed and plundcred his soldiers. 

1416. In that fight Mern and Sajjana, two cavaliers, were killed. Malla, 
Velfws son, was wounded and died after a few days. 

1417. There is a place there called Udipapirabdla, which was then difficult 
to pass owing to the water flowing through the swamp made by the flood. 

1418. When S'rivaka, whose soldiers had been blocked, [got] outside 
Padmapura and was proceeding there fighting at every step, an arrow struck his 
neck, 

1419, When the Damaras found out that he was not Suj/i, they looted him, 
helpless as he was owing to that wound, but sparcd him from regard for their 
former friendship. 

1420, While they were busily engaged carrying off the mass of stores 
plundered from S’rivak«u’s force, and some had gone away, Sujji passed the road 
without mishap. 

1421, The longer life destined for the lion may clear the road [for him] by 
destroying the trap and arrow [set by the hunter], through a wanderer’s accidental 
entry into the forest. 

1422, Sujji after passing through Padmapura with his silent soldiers, was 
recognized by the Dimaras when he got near the inundation swamp, 


1414. [Tam unablo to traco the position — viii. 1422, as adipairabhra. Tho low-lying 
of this villuge, which is montioncd hore alone. — marshy ground iminediately below Padmapura 
{tis possiblo that the first part of tho name is ,Pampar) on the right river bank is still ex- 
tukon from the Keri district; comp. note posed annually to inundation from the Vitasta. 
viii, L403, 1419. Srivaka was the brother-in-law of 

1416. This Malla had proviously beon in Yaséoraja, who had been exiled by Sussula and 
charge of Khori for a short period; see viii. had subsequently joined Bhikgsu. He had 
60, 967. also himeoll been once in exilu; see viii. 594, 

1417. Assuming that Sala ishero arender- 1009, 115]. 
ing of the Ks. term dal, ‘place,’ which is 1421. The text of this verse ie not quite 
extremely common at the ond of local names cloar, though the purport must be as above 
in Kaémir (comp. note iii. 317), we can trans- indicated. yantregx sooms tu bu tronted as 1 
late Udipapirabala as ‘place where flood water ©§ Dvandva compound. 
flows.’ Tho same place is designuted below, 


JAYASIMHA 
(A.D. 1128-1149), 


Fight at Padmapura, 


Javaatna 
(a.p. 1128-1149). 


Royal offlecra be- 
eieged by Damaruas. 
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1423, Without heeding their plundering the stores, weapons and other 
[property] of his foot-soldiers, he crossed the swamp, and with his mounted 


men reached ground fit for horses. 


1424, Subsequently, when the danger from the enemy had passed, he 
from afar threatened his opponents with frowns, shaking of the forefinger and 


words of abuse. 


1425. Taking along his parasol, which alone they had abandoned in fear, 
he quickly marched into the City and came with tears in his eyes before the 


king. 
1426, 


When he had arrived, the king dropped in his presence, just as [if he 


had been his] elder brother, the fear of the enemy's onset along with tears made hot 


by pain. 


1427. The Mahattama Ananda, son of Ananta, was killed that day by 
Damaras, while on the march in the village of Locanoddara, 


1428, 


On account of the intolerable exactions which he had inflicted in the 


form of taxes [levied] on various auspicious occasions (naigalyadayda) and other- 
wise, nobody pitied him when he came to a miserable end. 


1429, 


Bhasxa, a follower of Sujji, fled from Lokapunya and betook himself, 


when tired, into the courtyard of [the temple of Visnu] Avantisedmin at 


clvantipura. 
1430. 
the incensed Diunaras of Ifoladd. 
1431, 


He and the ‘ Kampanodgrahaka’ Wsemdnanda were besieged in it by 


Induraja, trom Kulardja's family, an officer of the army, was also 


besieged at Dhydnodddra by Tikka, whereupon he pretended to join the latter. 


1432. 
rajya besicged by Damaras, 


1423. The road to S'rinagar on the 
right river bank leads ovor an open alluvial 
plateau after passing the marshes immediately 
below Padinapura, referred to in’ note viil. 
1417, 

1427. Regarding this Ananda, see vill. 633. 

The position of Leeanodddéra is unknown. 
The word udddéra in the second part of the 
name representa the Ké. dar, the designation 
of the alluvind plateaus or Karéwas in_ tho 
Valley ; comp. Diydnoddara, viii. 31. Thus 
Cuathodddra, S'riv. iv. 405, 692, 506, repre- 
sents the modern Gia Vder on the way from 
Ramuh to Khanpadr Sarai, and Ddmodarod- 
dara, S‘rie. iv. 620, tho present Jdmtdar 
Udar. 
platenna, ace note i. 157. 

1428. ‘Taxes levied on marriages and othor 


For tho older term sada for such ~ 


Piicadeva, too, and many other Icaders of troops were kept in Arama. 


festive oceasions aeem to be referred iv: 
comp. regarding snch imposts in modern ti. 
note v. 167, 

1429. Regarding Lekapunya (Lok*bavat. 
sev note iv. 193. For the temple of Avante 
ardmin at Avantipura (Vant'por), see note 


v. bh, 

1430. The title Aampanodgrdhaka desig- 
nates evidently somo officinl connected with 
the army (for Aampana, see note v. Ar). The 
torm occurs only here. 

Regarding Ifoladd, the modern Vular Par- 
gana, see noto i. S06. ; . 

1431. Dhyduodddra cannot be identified 
at prosent. Judging from viii, 1508, 1510 it 
muat be looked for in the eastern part of the 
Valley; comp. also Jonar. 120. Regarding 
the formation of the name, see note viii. 112". 
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1433. Thus the king’s followers were slain and wounded in various localitics, 
just as young birds that on the fall of the tree have been thrown out of their 


nests [placed] on it. 


L134. Many who were without shoes and clothes had their feet frozen off in 


the snow, and died on the roads worn out by hunger. 
1435, At that time one could see on the roads leading to the City, only people 


whose bodies were covered with straw. 
Tesh. 
took to grass as their festive dress. 
1437, 


Also Gitraratha and others who were soon to become great ministers 


Even on the second day the clouds did not stop for a moment from 


sending down snow, and kept even the birds from flying. 


1.438, 


Dhanya leaving his soldiers behind, then came over to Simhadera from 


the force of Phiksu who stood at Vanayrima. 


24129, 


All the soldiers of Dhiksu were also ready to turn towards the City, 


when they heard that the king was receiving kindly his (Bhiksu’s) followers, 


140, Then when 


the [rival] kinsnian’s power was waning 


and the 


opportunity arrived, fonr queens came forth [from the palace] to follow the king 


into death. 
LE, 


The people, benumbed by the fear of a hostile attack and by the 


sudden hard frost, were not able to conduct them to the distant burning- 


ground, 


1442, Therefore they burned their bodies in haste near [the Vihara of ] 
Skandabhavana, which was not far from the palace. 

1443. The Queen Devalekha, who came from Campi, and whose beauty 
was as great as the Creator could make it, entered the fire with her sister 


Taralalckha. 
TAA, 


Jajjala from Vallépura, who excelled by her virtues, died there, and 


Jiéjalaksmi, too, the daughter of Gaga, was consumed in the fire. 


1486. See for Ctlraratha, viii. LIS? 1620, 
ete, 

1438. Literally the ‘village which has as 
the first part of its name the word cane, ie. 
Fanagrama "Po this name would correspond 
aonadern KS. Panga. Mere are, as far as 
[ know, two villages in Kasmir ealled Dya- 
gam. Ono is in the Hamal Pargana, cive. 
7-49 251 Tong. 34° 19 dat, the other in Kut*har, 
Cire, 75° 2V long. 38° 48" lat. , 

As Bhiksieara's chief adherents, Prthyihara 
and his family, had their seats in S’amala- 
Hamal, tho Jirat-named locality might he 
Incant ; comp, vill, [POL : 


VOL. I, 


1442, The distance from Ahand“havan, 
Which. as shown in Note AL vi. 137, marks the 
place of the Shandabharanarthara, to the site 
indicated in note vii. 1X6 aq. as the likely 
position of the ‘new palace,’ is scarcely more 
than three-quarters of a mile. he way lies 
entirely through quarters which must have 
heen ineluded in the city of Kalhaja’s time. 
Tho burning-ground on the Mdytsimn island 
(see vii. 389) lay outside the city, and was 
thus exposed to an attack. 

1444.) Reearding Jazjald, seo note vill. 1083 : 
for Rajalaksmi. viii, (CV, 


SAVARIMITA 
(A.D. 1128-49). 


Burning of Sussalu's 
queens. 


JAVASTMITA 
(a.p. 1128-49), 
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1445. The Damaras, who thought that the new king would keep the throne 
from their own lord only till the snow had melted, gave him the [nick-] name- of 
Ilimaraja (‘the Snow-king’). 

1446. Bhikgn then saw the head of Sussala which was brought to him, and 
burned it, as it were, with his looks which flamed with the fire of his deep 
hatred. 

1447. Kosthesvara, Jyesthapala and others wished to do to that [heal] the 
last. honours (i.e. cremate it), but as those who were about him would not suffer 
it (?), he in his animosity forbade thom. 

1418. He eager to fight was prepaving to proceed to the City when the snow 
had stopped falling, and knowing from the indifference shown by his followers that 
they were drawn towards the enemy, he spoke thus : 

1449-1450. “TI had been thinking that if Prthethara lived, I should obtain 
the throne by force. But if he were killed, I should become master of the land as 
soon as the [rival] kinsman (Sussala) died. By the will of fate, however, it has 
come otherwise, because on the contrary, though the opponent is killed, yet my hope 
of the throne is gone. 

1451. “ But then what need is there of that throne, which is useful only for 
material pleasures ? Who else could attain [as fully] as I have that what is fit for 
the ambitious ? 

1452, “ The head of him who before threw to the ground the heads of my 
ancestors, rolls about to-day at my palace-gate. 

1453. “While he destroyed the happiness of those before me during ten 
months, I have made him suffer all kinds of misfortune during ten years. 

1454,‘ Having thus accomplished my task I shall turn to good use the rest 
of my life in comfort, having appeased the torments of my mind.” 

1455, After saying this and the like he went to J'vkka, and after the latter 
had bowed down before him, he bestowed upon him in kindness a golden jur, a 
white parasol and other [gifts]. 

1456. The assurance [with which he was inspired] by him (Tikka), made his 
hope for the throne rise again and seize him like a demon. Then he came [back] 
and stopped reflecting inwardly and suffering from the cold. 


1447. For Jyesthapala, see viii. BOS. 

Tho translation given abovo of tho words 
axahasannata—.. . bhajaté is doubtful. — L 
reads amaka®. Tho text is, perhaps, defec- 
tive. 

1449-50. These lines seem to contain an 
allusion to the death of Prthvihara, the last 
montion of whom in our narrative ja viii. 1397. 


Thut no direct reference is mado to such an 
important event, may be due either toan omis- 
sion on the part of tho author or to the defective 
stato of the text. Thore is curtainly a corrup- 
tion in vipanndm. Instend of correcting with 
the Cale. Ed. vipannah, I now prefer to read 
vipanne, which agrees better with the con- 
text, 
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1457-1459. The Tavanyas had kept the corpse of the murdered king under a 
guard, in order to inflict upon it other extreme outrages. Sajjaka, however, a 
soldier from the City, had, thongh on the enemy's side, thonght inwardly from a 
sense of gratitude: “Why such a state for the ruler’s body when he is deat?” 
and had, after obtaining access under the pretence of curiosity and overcoming the 
guards in combat, burned the trunk (vésfuha). 

1460-1462, From the mouth of a person who was under inspiration from the 
gods, there had spread a rumour which had made the people expect with certainty a 
future event similar to his (Sussala’s) murder. [This rumour was to the effect] that 
he had been a destroyer of his subjects since the year [of the Laukike era four 
thousand one hundred and] ninety-four, becuse he had become possessed by demons 
which cast him into delusions. Tt was in full agrcement with this that the man who 
had cut uff his head and had carried it about, was found to have died while asleep. 

1.403, DBhikyu, forsaking decency by a degrading piece of conduct, then sent the 
enemy’s head to Rajapuri to shuw his implacable hatred. 

1464-1465, There the Queen Saubhiqyalekhd, a daughter of Uccala, 
endeavoured to slay by [the hands of] her own scrvants those who carried her uncle’s 
head. At length, after Rdjapurt had thus been thrown into disturbance, the head 
came before Somapala, her husband, who was stopping at a distance, 

1466-1467. The councillors of the wretched Khasa-prince who, as he used to 
get drunk with liquors and otherwise behave like a rustic, was to be pitied as [though 
he were] a beast, and who was entirely ied by others,—discussed frecly in various 
ways what was to be done with that [head], each, according to his character, 
displaying his sense of decency, or the contrary, 

1468, Nagapala, however, who was then with his brother, having obtained a 
brotherly reconciliation, would not suffer that his benefactor should be dishonoured 
in the head which [was all that] remained of him, 

1169, Also far-sighted people who feared in the end a punishment from 
Kasmir, advised that he (Somapala) should in every respect pay the [last] honours 
to this head of his [liege] lord. 


1457-59. Ttis seen from these lines that the trunk. It is necessary to indicate this, 


not only the cut-off head of Sussala, but the 
test of his corpse too, had been carried off by 
CUtpala aad dus men when they broke into 
the palace a second tine after the flight of the 
roynl troops; sce vill, L1G. TE this had not 
heen the case and the headless: trunk of the 
king had been left by them, it would be 
hard to understaud why Jayasiiiha, who was 
master of the cily as well as of the palaco 
(comp. the reference to the latter, viii, 14412), 
should nut havo arranged for tho burning of 


as the expressions usotl by Kalhani in viii. 
1:46 aro not as clear as they might be, and 
have accordingly been misunderstood by 
former interpretera. 

1460-62. K. attributes the sudden death 
of the person who had mutilated Sussula‘s 
body, tu tho samo uncanny beings who had 
taken possession of this body during tho lust 
years of the king's life. 

1468. For Néayapala, sco viii, 619 aqq. 


JAVASIMITA 
(A.p, 1128-49). 


Disposal of Sussalic’s 
body. 


JAYASIMITA 
(a.p. 1128.49). 


Siege of Acantipura. 
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1470. If one were to see the juckals merrily keeping company with the lion, 


then fate may be altered. 
1471, 
black aloe and sandal. 
1472, 


At Gopdlapura then his enemies cremated his head on wood of the 


As he had repeatedly won and lost the royal power, as he had often 


hail his reverses and successes on the battle-field, as he had passed through various 


long plights and disasters 

most strange occurrences. 
TGs, 

of his body in another ? 
TAA. 


so, too, there were seen at the time of his death 
Who else had, like he, his head cremated in one country, and the rest 


When ‘Tikka and the rest ‘were then marching on the City by way of 


wlrautipura, they stopped there in order to kill Bhdsa and the others who had 


already before been besieged. 
Lh, 


Though they fought them by lighting fires, throwing stones and 


making breaches, they could not overcome them notwithstanding their great efforts. 


1476, 


Being slain by those who kept inside the temple courtyard which was 


protected by mighty stone walls, they could neither stay nor move on. 
1177. While they were thus delayed, the king wisely utilized the interval for 
bribing «nd winning over the amaras of Khadivi. 


1-178. 


After he had taken hostages from them he quickly despatched Sujji, 


together with Paiicacandru and others, to relieve Bhdsa and his companions. 
1479. He had not reached Avantipura, when Tikka and the rest scattered on 
xccing Kayya’s son (Vijaya) and others who formed his advance guard. 


1180, 


Bhava and those with him left the temple and joined Sujji, after killing 


those who followed behind the routed enemy. 


1441, 


When the commander-in-chief returned to the City in triumph, 


Tudurdja, too, with his followers left Tzkka ond came back. 
1442. The king then placed Citraratha, S'riva{ka], Bhdxa and others in charge 
of the Pidigra [post], the ‘Gate,’ the Kherz [district] and other offices [reapectively]. 
483, Though Sujji retained his offices as before, yet he too had to watch tho 


face of the chamberlain (Laksmalca). 


1470. K. refers to tho honourable dis- 
osnl which Bhiksicarn had denied to tho 
head, and which it was yot destined to find at 
the hands of others. Tho general purport of the 
verse must he us shown above; but the text 
is not in order. For A ye, which is ono syllable 
short, and for which yene has been conjectured, 
L reads yenya, lick is equally impossible. 
1471.) Tho Gopalapura hore mentioned must 
be situated in Rajapuri territory, and can 
hence not be the placo reforred to in v. 244. 


What need be suid of the other ministers ? 


1474. Soo abovo viii. 1429. 

1476. Both the great ruincd temples at 
Avantipura have quadrangular courts of large 
dimensions which are enclosed by colonnades 
backed with massive walls; seo plans and 
photographs, Coie, Anc. Luild., pp. 26 sqq. ; 
nso note v. 44-45, 

1481. Compure viii. 1431. 

1482, For paddyra und Kheri, sco notes 
vii, 210; i. 3385, 

1483. For Lakanaka, Sussala’s and Jaya- 
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1484, The chamberlain had to be treated with consideration also by the king 
[himself], as he was esteemed by countless cliques of Damuras, and was directing 
intrigues for causing dissensions among them. 

1485, There was in the host of enemies not one who at his instigation did 
not join the king or (at Icast] was not preparing to join him. 

1486, The king cunningly appeared to conceal in his behaviour the fact of 
his being the ruler, and would not even take his food without taking his 
(Laksmaka’s) opinion, 

1487. While he (Jayasimha) had thus secured just within the City room 
enough to stretch his legs, he kept nursing the fruit which was ripening. 

1498. Bhiksu after gathering all the Damaras at Vijayesvara, marched then 
at the close of S'isira (months of Migha and Phalguna) towards the City in the 
hope of taking it. 

1489, ‘The Damaras when they saw such wnity in the mass of their troops as 
had never becn witnessed before, thought then that the kingdom had passed into 
Bhikse’s hands, and telt alarmed. 

1490-1491. They thought that as he had watched in familiar intimacy the 
character, courage, fricnds, enemies, ete, of each single one [among them], he 
would as soon as he had ubtained the throne, start to attack them. [Hence] they 
held council and secretly sent messengers to Somapdla (of Rajapuri], offering him 
the throne, whereupon he also despatched an envoy. 

1492, They thought that as on account of the defects of his person and 
character he was no better than a brute animal, they would have the pleasures of 
the rule entirely for themselves. 

1493. Fate did not allow that worst of evils to come upon this land as phunned 
by the assembly of those robbers (daxyu) who had cast away decency in their lust 
after enjoyments, 

1494. Let the disgrace alone! But could this land, even for a short while, have 
been ruled by such « person on the throne, who was unfit even for being a slave? 

1495. ‘The man of straw with his face scorched by fire, protects the ricc-crop 
by frightening the flocks of sparrows. If he were put up to protect the forest- 
trees, what could he do there to the destructive wild elephants? 

1496. His (Somapiila’s) envoy who kept close by Bitkyu's side, under the 
pretence vf [offering his lord’s}] congratulations, secretly induced the Damaras to 
offer hostages. 

1497, In Vaisikha thereupon Siyji started for the attack, and marching from 
the City in grceut haste camo to the bank of the Gumbhird. 


sirnha’s chamberlain, and the latter's chief 1497. Regarding this river name, sec note 
adviser, see viii. 911, 1286, 1382. viii. 1063. 


TAVASIMEA 
(Aw. D128. 49). 


Damaras intrigue with 
Somepate, 


JAYASINHA 
(a.b. 1128.49). 


Sijji's victory on tho 
Gambhira. 


Flight of Bhikpdenra. 
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1498. Praiseworthy was his enterprise that he went forth singly undertaking 
to fight so great a coalition of brave men. 

1499. In the course of bold enterprises it is not wonderful if by the will of 
fate a hundred thousand are defeated by a single man in battle, or a single man by 
a hundred thousand. 

1500. Unable to cross the river owing to the want of a bridge, he watched 
the enemy on the other side, who were shooting arrows. 

1501. For two or three nights he and they stopped on the two banks of the 
river, ready equipped and mutually prepared to watch for any opportunity [favour- 
able for an attack]. 

1502. Then Sujji had a bridge constructed with boats brought from Avanti- 
pura, and he himself crossed on a boat together with his horse. 

1503. The enemy’s troops as soon as they saw him crossing with a few 
soldiers, became agitated like a row of trees shaken by the wind. 

1504. All in a moment might one see him ascending the bank, the bridge got 
ready, the soldiers crossing, and the enemy scatterei. 

1505. No swordsman, no trooper, no spearman or archer was able to turn back 
from the fleeing force and show his face. 

1506. As the saddle on Kosthesrara’s horse got loose, owing to the girth not 
having been secured tightly, his horsemen stopped on the way for a moment. 

1507. They, too, after fixing the saddle disappeared quickly on Sujji's pursuit, 
like u column of dust whirled up by the wind. 

1508. The enemy, whose troops were slain, plundered or scattered, met in 
their shattercd state in Dhydnoddara and other villages. 

1509. Bisa, tov, who had gone in front, put the enemy to flight after 
crossing the bridge over the Vitastd, whieh is before Vijayesvara. 

1510. When then the commander-in-chief arrived on the following day, after 
having passed the night at Viayaksetra, the enemy retreated from Dhyd- 
noddara. 

1511. When, after stopping there for a few days, he was preparing to move to 
Devasarasa, he was joined by ‘Tikka’s relatives, who came deserting their party. 

1512, After marching into Devasarasa he placed in Tikka’s seat (upavesuna) 
the two chief men among them, Jayaraja and Yaéordja, sons of Bhojaka. 

1513. Pursued by him Bhikgu and others proceeded to S'érapura and 
Kosthesvara and the rest to their territories, while their hosts scattered. 


1508. For DAydnoddara, ace viii. 1431. 1510. The direct distance from the Gam- 

1509. There o still a. bridge over tho  bAird, ic. tho lowest part of tho Viéoka's 
Vitasti at Vijtbrdr, corresponding to the one course, to Vijayeévara is only ubout four 
hcre mentioned. milexe 
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1514. Flying in great danger, Somupdla’s envoy abused his lord: “ Where 


have I been sent by that son of a slave-girl ?” 


151i. 


He thought that his [lord’s] ambition that was to be served by such 


great and exciting undertakings, was just as if a she-jackal were seizet with the 


desire of rivalling the lioness. 


1516. Thus Sujji in a few days cleared and placed at the disposal of his 


lord’s son that king:dlom, which owing to his lord’s perversity had been lost for a 


long time. 


1517. The king proceeded to approach by means of bribes also the strong 
Damaras of S’amdla and other [parts] and the townsmen who stuck to Bhikge. 

1516. Having resolved to test the king’s power and to do thereafter what 
seemed proper, they [met] for a combined attack and gave battle. 

1519. At Démodara took place that battle which devoured many a brave man, 
and in which the masses of soldicrs as they rushed about hidden by the dust, 
resembled actors dancing behind the curtain. 


1520. Suhajapdla by protecting his wounded father who had fallen into 
Kosthrsvara’s power, obtained fame [for himself and] for his subjects. 

1521. Equal were the exertions of the king and of Bhiksdeura there. 
Yet Bhiksw on that day met with such a defeat as could not have been 


thought of. 


1522. 


From that time forward there could not be seen in Piiksu's army that 


soldier in the evening who was there in the morning, nor he who was there to-day, 


on the morrow. 


Did -2-f, 


When thus the townsmen and Damaras were deserting the enemy and 


joining the king, from whom they received suitable grants and honours, there arose 
in Manwjeseara and Kostha a certain anxiety to go over to the king’s side, cager 


ag the two were for profits and comforts. 


1525, 


On ascertaining this, Bhikyw started in the month of Asadha trom 


Kékaruha along with his own personal followers in order to procecd abroad. 


1514. Comparo viii. 1491 sqq. 

1518. Read with Durgapr. te for A tam; 
compare above viii. 1296. 

1519. By Damodara is certainly meant 
the Damtdar Udar to tho 8. of Srinagar 
which is called by KK. Ddmodarasida, i. 157, 
167, and ‘the jungle of Damodara’ (Ddanee- 
dardranya), VV USS. Compare note i. LG. 

1620. Suhajapdlayas vit, [S26 shows, is one 
of the descendants of Bhdruka, mentioned in 
viii. LOSS among the Rajpat chiefs supporting 
Sussaln. Ho is evidently identical with the 
Sahajika of viii. 1085 (sve Corrigenda); Mana- 
pala named in the latter passage is his father. 


1524. Mennjesrara is Prihvihara’s younger 
brother (see viii. 1060), and as such one of 
Bhiksacara’s chief supporters. 

Kosthe is anabbreviated name of Prthvi- 
hara’s son who has previously (viii, 1261, soo, 
ete.) been mentioned under his full: name as 
Kosthesvaras another more frequently used 
abbreviated form is Aosthake (vit, Lage, 1707, 
2005, ete.), Compare for a similar abbrevia- 
tion (bhimavat) note viii, 182 (Gargacandra, 
Carga) — _Kogthesvara - Kosthaka’s descent 
rae Pythvihara is clearly proved by viil. 2748, 
yore. 


1525. For Adkaruha, see viii. 1264. 


SJAYASIMINA 
e (Am, TIZARD. 


Battle nt Damodara. 


JAYASINITA 
(A.D. 1128-49° 


Dhifksicara leaves 
aAmir. 


Pacificaticn of 
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1526, Though the chief Damaras came then after him, and from a remnant 
of attachment tried to conciliate him, they could not hold him back in his 
anger. 

1527. Kogthesvara, who as the son of alibidinous woman had no morals, was 
filled with eager desire for his (Bhiksicara’s) beautiful wives. 

1528. But who could touch the lion’s mane, the jewel in the serpent’s hood, 
the flame of the fire, or [Bhiksacara’s] wife while he lived? 

1529. Somapdla, who had concluded a treaty with Sussala’s son, did not give 
him a refuge in his dominionwhen he wished to seek shelter [there]. . 

1530. Then frightened by the endeavours which that [ruler] made every- 
where against his life, he proceeded to Sulharz, which was a locality difficult of 
access on the border of his territory. 

1531. Even the gods have no pity in Trigarta, no morals in Campa, no 
generosity in the Mfadra-land, and no good-will in Darvdbhisxira. 

1532-33. His councillors gave him this advice: “ The king freed from fear is 
likely to oppress the Damaras while you are away. Therefore in time they will 
themselves call you [back] and make you king. Let us hence go to Naravarman’s 
country to ask for what is proper.” Yet he did not accept this advice though it was 
the right one. 

1534. He then accepted the invitation of his father-in-law to stop in his 
house with a limited retinue, and his followers left him. 

1535, Then when the Damaras distinguished by their power, proceeded to the 
City, it appeared as if bridegroom-processions were taking place at a time when 
auspicious moments (Jagna) are easy to find. 

1536. When the people saw each one of them more [splendid] than the king 
with his [pack] horses (?), parasols and steeds, they magnified the rough valour 
which King Sussala [had shown] in his firm resistance. 

1537, Kosthesvara chiefly attracted the looks of the women, possessed as he 
was of noble bearing, beauty, youth, and lovely apparel. 


1630. Srihari, I am unable to idontify. 
From viii. 1696, it appears that it was some- 


cluded in tho judgment passed on Darvi- 
bhisara. 


where to the W. of Rajapuri. 

1531. For 7rigarta (Kangra), sce note 
iii. 100; for Campa ene vii. 218; for 
Darvabhisdra (lower hills between the Jehlam 
and Cinab), i. 180. 

Madradeia ia an old namo of the central 
Panjab botweon the Biis and tho Jehlam (or 
Cinib); comp. Cunnincnam, Azc. Geogr. 
p. 18). 

Tho voree probably reproduces a proverbinl 
saying of K.'s timo. Rajapuri is clearly in- 


1533. For Narararman, king of Malava, 
sce vill. 228, 

1634. Deigapila, the Thakkura on the 
Candrabhaga, is meant; seo viii. 554, 1654. 

1535. Allusion is mado to certain periods 
of the year when astrological conditions wre 
favourable for marriages, and) when accord- 
ingly marriage-processions are frequent. 

1636. If tho text is correct, some distine- 
tion of tho kind indicated above must be 
intonded between aéva and furaga. 
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1538. In the land where the troubles were ended, the noise of the drums of 
the Damaras marching in numerous bands was like the music of festivals. 

1539, Ksira, too, and all the other Damaras from Madavarajya, whose hosts 
of soldiers were awe-inspiring, were by Laksmaka brought over to the king’s 
side. 

1510. To be admitted into the house of the chamberlain [Laksmaka] was a 
great honour also for the royal servants, owing to the attachment which the prince 
had for him. 

1541. As the villages had been plundered by the Lavanyas, the king found 
that time when expenditure reached a high level, as hard to pass as a time of 
scarcity, though his wealth was like that of Kubera. 

1542, The king took from among the Damaras those who were fit (?), into his 
salaried service, and thus increased [the number] of those who belonged to the 
inner court (dbhyantara) while reducing [the number of the persons] of the outer 
court (bahya). 

1543. Tisyavatsya, Arghadeva and other kinsmen of those who had murdered 
his father, were put to death by the king [in the fashion] suited for high-treason. 

1544, In four months from the day of his father’s death he had brought it 
about that the country obeyed no one else, and was quite his own. 

1545. But the City was without splendour, the citizens deprived of all meaus, 
and the land overrun by numberless Damaras who were like kings. 

1546. An enemy capable of all tasks was firmly established at a short distance. 
The councillors, feudatories, together with [all] who belonged to the outer and 
inner court, were leaning towards the enemy. 

1547. There was not one old man in the palace to give advice; all the 
servants [of the king] were chiefly bent on unlawful acts, and perfidy was their 
sole practice. 

1548, This general state of affairs which the king found at the commence- 
inent of his reign, should be remembered by persons of judgment in connection 
with each of the [succeeding] events in order that they may understand them 
thoroughly. 

1549. At this given occasion his numerous good qualities may be briefly 
described here, though they will have to be mentioned very frequently yet 
[hereafter]. 

1550. The qualities of those whose character is very deep, cannot be 


1542. Tho form parat in A L is clearly above conjecturally as if the text had 
corrupt, 1s the context requires an object — sdrdn. 
to the saiigrhnan. No satisfactory emen- For dbhyantara, bdhya, comp. note viii. 426. 
dation suggests itself. I have translated 1543. Compare vili. 1305. 


JAYASIMITA 
(a.p. 1128-49). 


King Jayasimha's 
character, 


JAVASIMITA 
(A.p. 1128.49), 
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appreciated, unless one carefully examines the preceding and succeeding [facts] and 
acquaints himself with the narrative given in illustration. 

1551. If we cxamine [carefully] the qualities such as they are in reality, of 
a king who is under our direct observation, we shall not fail as regards an impartial 
judgment, 

1552. Nobody, indeed, is clever [enough] to penetrate the true character of 
another such as he is [in reality]. How [should he then penetrate] that of such a 
king of superhuman power ? 

155%, Nobody here whose judgment. is obscured hy his own bad deeds, is 
capable of understanding the exceptional and winning greatness of faithful wives; 
of a friend who is wlike in Iuck and ill-luck ; of a poet skilled in descriptions, and 
of a king who is the fricnd of all people. 

1554, How should then the mind of everybody find its way to a right con 
clusion as regards the nature of his virtues and faults which is so wonderful ? 

1555, 
the excellence of their [ageregate] result, the people have concluded that there 
were faults. 


1556, 


Uneven, indeed, are the features also in his character. Not perccivin 
I g 


There is not one action of the cloud which does not benefit others. 
Some [plants] open their blossoms at the flashes of Jightning, which are painful 
to the eyes, and other [plants] come forth at the long thunders which hurt the ear. 
Yet the dull-minded people recognize in it no other virtue but the giving 
of rain. 

1557, On hearing of his transcendental virtues as observed by direct 
perception, the people will feel convinced as regards the [great] deeds of former 
kings. 

1558. Without rising from his scut, 
(bhidharan) tremble, just as the elephant of the quarter (diindyi) [makes the 
mountains (bhidharan) tremble] by shaking his skin. 

1559, The kings carry hidden in themsclves the pain caused by the fear of 
him, while the hosts of their armies (vdhin7) wail, just as the oceans [keep hidden 
in themselves] the submarine fire, [while the hosts of rivers flowing into them 
wail]. 

1560. The moon of the glory of former kings became invisible in the world, 
being flooded by the radiance of that sun among kings. 


he made by his frown the kings 


1556. Certain plants aro supposed to 1559. Comp. for the pun on the word 


open their blossoms at the fall of the light- 
ning, and others, like the mushrowm, to 
come forth from the ground at the sound 
of the thunder; comp. e.g. MeyAadita, i. 12, 
91, 25. 


rdhini, note iv. 146. 

1660, ‘Tho moon is supposed to reccivo 
the waters attracted by the sun during the 
bright half-month. When the moon is filled 
ahe begins to wane. 
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1561. Whoever looks at him, sees ever his lord (isvara) facing himself, just 
as in looking at a correctly modelled image of the god [S’iva, one finds it always 
facing oneself }. 

1562. Constant in his kindness, he never takes back what he has granted. 
On the other hand, he removes the fear which he caused to the enemies, when they 
make their submission. 

1563. Nobody can face him except his own reflection on his drawn sword, and 
no one can return his thundering voice except the echo. 

1564. His voice, which is not oversharp in anger, but impressive in kind- 
ness, resembles a sword which has only a single sharpened edge. 

1565. Those supported by this [king] who is of noble birth (akwjanman), and 
who diffuses never-taling happiness, are strong like the shoots of the wishing 
tree [which does not grow on the earth (akujanman), and blossoms in never-fading 
beauty]. 

1566. The ministers recognized in the king the power of his greatness, 
though his inscrutable nature made it difficult to notice, and he [again] paid 
attention to them on every occasion. 

1567. The chamberlain [Laksmaka], having risen to power, did not allow 
other mirristers to rise, as the stem of the plant called Msa [does not allow other] 
trees to grow up by its side. 

1568. He was uprooting all with the greatest ease, as if they were blades of 
grass. Te powerful Janakasimha alone could not be ousted by him. 

1569. He being familiar with the king from his boyhood, acquainted with all 
affairs and having sons grown into youths, could indeed not be harmed in any way. 

1570, Then when he (Laksmaka) was aiming at a conciliation by means of a 
matrimonial alliance, his (Janakasimha’s) son, Chudda by name, humiliated him by 
showing arrogant contempt. 

1571. In his anger at this he (Laksmaka) was searching for an opportunity 
{of revenge], and by means of strenuously repeated denunciations caused the king 
to take a dislike to Janaka and his sons. 

1572-1573. The latter two who were of the same age as the king, and who 
were presuming [upon him] after he had got to the throne, owing to their 
mothers’ intimate familiarity, gave occasion for such [denunciations], inasmuch as 
they imprudently made in the very palace a royal display in respect of their horses, 
litters, outfits, baths, meals, and the rest. 

1574, It is by no means proper that the ruler should keep on a footing of 


1661, The round Liga, the image of 1573. For °yogyo° we have evidently to 
6vara, i.c, S'iva, is meant. correct °yrgyn® 


JAYASIMITA 
(a.p. 1128-49) 


Laksmaka in power. 


SAYVASIMITA 
(Av. 1128-49), 


Ctpate enuelit and 
killed. 
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equality with his contemporarics after he has risen to power. It is a great 
humiliation for the row of lotuses when they have grown up, to be jumped over 
by a band of frogs. 

1575. Having got this [fact] for a wall upon which to paint the fictions of 
their gross slander, their enemies roused in the king ill-fecling against their 
whole set. 

1576. In the month of S’ravana, the grateful king then proceeded to 
Vijayesvare in order to pay honours to the victorious commanier-in-chicf (Sujji). 

1577, In the meantime the returning Utpala had been killed deep in 
the mountains by Piicadeva, the commander of the watch-station (dranga) of 
Siirapura. 

Sex, Ife had come back from Pusydénandda, in order to raise a revolt, 
and had been caught by the commander of the watch-station (drangddhipa) who 
was searching for his horses, 

tare, Ite had fallen to the ground wounded in the knee-joint by an 
arrow, Yet before dying he killed a soldier of his opponent who had approached 
him, 

xo, When the king was returning after having paid honours to the 
conmuander-in-chicf, and was stopping at Avantipura, the commander of the watch- 
station placed the encmy’s head before his door. 

1581, ‘That [commander] who wore his beard in a thick knob, and who was a 
hamnicr for the heads of the enemies, drew out the painful dart of deep wrath 
[from the king’s heart]. 

1582. When thus the king’s first expedition had seen the destruction of the 
enemy, the people took him for one of those [kings] who exterminate all their 
opponents, 

1583, After his return to the City some guilty persons fled, while Jana- 
kastinka and some others were put in prison. 


1577-78. Regarding the ‘ watch-statiun 
of Strapura’ (Hiirtpor), see note v. 39. 

Pusyinantida has heen identified in note viii. 
59 with tho present village of Pustana on the 
Panjib side of the Pir Pantsil Pass. Wo havo 
alrcady found it mentioned above asa favourite 
retreat for rebel refiyecs from Kasmir. The 
commander of the fronticr-station evidently 
eaught Sussala’s murderer inone of the high 
alpine valleys near the Pass as he was pre- 
paring to break into Kasmir territory ; comp. 
my Notes on the Lir Lantsal ltonte, LASL., 
1895, p. 343. 

The circumstance of the rebel having been 
caught giriyahvare, ‘deep in the mountains,’ 


is explained by the fact that the commander 
of the watch-station had gone to look after 
his horses which were grazing there. It is 
the general custom to this day in Kasmir to 
send horses and ponies to the high alps or 
Margs within convonient reach, and to allow 
them to graze there during the summer 
months (Asadha, S‘rivana, Bhadrapada). 
Many hundreds of animals can thna be met 
anmnally grazing unguarded below the snows 
of the Pir Pantsal range. 

1581. ho word dradhika found only here, 
must be taken in tho samo senso as daditka, 
‘beard,’ Manuamyti, v. 283 (> Ké. ddr). 
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Kosthegvara and others then turned hostile to the king, as some persons 


who had fled caused them to become afraid of him. 

1585. In Karttika the active illustrious king marched out to S'emdla and 
attacked in various localities the enemy’s host, which was fierce in battle. 

1586. Hadiyréma, where King Sussala and those [of his side] had lost their 
renown, was burned by Sujji whose valour was mighty. 

1587. Kosthaka and the rest then being pressed by the king, called in 
Bhiksdcava who came back once more lusting for the throne. 

1588, After having marched in a single day fifteen Yojanas, he reached the 


hill village called S'clikakotta. 
1589, 


Driven by his ambition, that proud [prince] thought nothing of the 


fatigue which arose from marching, pained by hunger and thirst, and in fear of the 


enemy. 
1590, 


If fate is hostile, success turns away from the ambitious, just as the 


flag on a chariot when the latter moves against the wind. 


1591. 


great his zeal, finds his cfforts to be in vain. 


For the one the mere start suffices for success; the other, however 


The Amrta was drawn from the 


ocean by the churning mountain (Mandara) after a moment’s contact, but not by 
the son of Himalaya (Mainaka) though he had long been [in contact with it]. 


1592, 


The river which has left its abode, makes one falsely believe that it is 


flowing up again, when on its entry into the ocean it is pushed back by the tide- 


wave. 
15938, 


There is no rise again for those whom fate has brought down. 
Strength though he showed for such great exertions, hostile Fate yet 


obstructed his success at the very beginning. 


4. 


Prthvihara’s younger brother (Manujesvara) who had been worsted, 


not knowing that he had arrived, placed himself at that very time under the king’s 


protection, after cutting off his own finger. 


1586. For adigrdma, tho present Ariyom 
in the Nagam Pargana, see note i. 340; for 
the defeat alluded to comp. viii. 672, 

1588. Nilih-dhofta is wentioned onee more, 
viii, 2265, but neither passage allows of iw con- 
clusion as to tho situation of the plico. Asa 
Yojana, equal to four Krogas (Kos), must be 
counted as_ the equivalent of about six miles 
(see notes i, 265; vii, 393), the march here 
referred to would have comprised ninety 
miles. Assiuning that tho distanco is given 
with approximate accuracy, this porformance 
night justify the extravagant popular belief 
rogarding Whikgacara's marching powers, re- 
ferred to viii, 703. ‘The pretender must be 
assumod to have started from Dengapila’s 
residence on the Cinab, where le had fuund 


a refuge (viii, 1534, 1654). But as the oxact 
position of this place is not known, it is im- 
possible to make any conjecture as to the 
route which Bhiksacara may have followed at 
this irruption. 

1591. When Indra clipped the mountain's 
wings, the mountain Mainikn escaped to the 
ocean, where he has since been hidden; sec, 
eg. Lamay. v., i. 114 sqq. 

1594, The rea | off of a finger as n 
sign of unconditional surronder is repeatedly 
mentioned in the Chronicle; comp. v. 140; 
viii, 1738, 2272, 2308, 3800; also note vii. 86. 
From the description of Mallirjuna’s conduct, 
viii, 2308, it nppeurs that the Seo who had 
been made a prisoner could claim tho victor’s 
mercy by prosenting to him his cut-off finger. 


JAYASIMITA 
(A.D. 1128-49). 


Fresh irruption of 
Bhiksdcara, 
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Kosthegvara and he then came to him when they heard of his arrival, 
but were incapable of action, just like two spell-bound snakes, 
1596, After the two had made him rest in another place from tho fatigues of 


his march, he departed by the-route of the Karkotadraiga and procecded tu 
Sulhuri, 


JAYASIMITA 


1595, 
(a.p. 1128-19). 


1597,. And there he stopped, burning with the restless desire of invading 
Kusmir, while his powerful arms itched from excessive self-confidence, 

1598. While he was searching for an opening [to break in], just like the 
water of a flood, the king too, who had returned to the City, was planning counter. 
measures. 

1509, The chamberlain who was without an cqual among the ministers, was 
unable to bear up with Sujji’s excessive haughtiness and was eagerly Lent on 
prosecuting intrigues. 

1400, Then the elder brother of Dhanya (Udaya) who had purified his body 
by immersion in the water of the Gwiyd, gained the confidence of the fickle king. 

1601, He and his people who were familiar to the king, and had been held in 
regard by him for a long time, became then troubled in their mind because they got 
nv offices, 

1602, While he (Jayasithha) was placing the burden of affairs on his father’s 
ministers, these shallow-minded persons could not bring themselves to await their 
time. 

1603. The chamberlain, on the other hand, secretly bent on ousting Sujji, 
allied himself with them, though they were not friends, because [he recognized that] 
they would be very useful [for that purpose]. 

1604. When then some months had passed, the king, as fate willed, fell 


Tutrignes nyainst 
Sajji. 


suddenly ill with a skin-disease (lad) which increased. 

1605, As his recovery was made doubtful owing to [the appearance of] 
boils, tumours, diarrhcea, indigestion, and other ailments, the country became 
agitated. 

1606, While the lord [of the land] was in such o condition, his dynasty being 


well bo derived from an earlier name, *Adrhota- 


1506. That Aarhkoftadraiga wae the special , 
if dhara, ov some similar form; dar, probubly 


mune of the Dranga or watch-station situated 


on the Tog!maidin route to Lohara, is clearly 
proved by viii. 1997. The position of this 
wateh-station has been fully discussed in note 
vii. 110. Tt is marked by the present villase 
of Drang in the Birw Pargana. 

This Dranya seems to have received its speci- 
fie name Aarkote fromthe mountain ridge now 
called Adkedar, along which the route leads for 
about six milus before nscending to the Kusmir 
xiste of the pass (seo map). Ké. Adkodar might 


from Skr. déara, is found at the end of several 
Knémir mountain nomes. Also in Sie. 
iii, 463, Markotadraiyga widoubtedly desig- 
nates the watclhestation on the Tox tmaidin 
route. 

Regarding Sudhari, soc note viii. 1430, 

1600. That Udaya, the brother of Dhanya, 
is meant, is seen froin viii. 1083, 2337; comp. 
note viii, 1624. 

1603. Connect in Ed. te ‘yahandsayah. 
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singly maintained by him, and the enemy powerful, the Dimaras on the latter's 
sido saw the kingdom already ruined. 

1607-1608, Considering what action was beneficial for the future as well as the 
present, Sujji wished then to put on the throne the king’s only son Parmédadi, who 
was born from the illustrious (Zunalekha and was [then] five years old, and consulted 
about this with his (Parmandi’s) maternal uncle, the son of Garga (Paficacandra). 

1609-1610. “ Sujj, together with his son, wishes to betray you, while you are 
in such a condition, and is now cunningly treating day and night with Paiicacandra 
and his people.” Thus spoke then the chamberlain who had found his oppor- 
tunity, and at his instigation Dhanya and the rest to the king, and the latter took 
this to be true. 

(1611-1014. Verses describing generally the thoughtlessness of kings who allow 
themselves to be misled and imposed upon by foolish parasites. The life and 
position of honourable persons are at the mercy of rogues whose whimsical 
suggestions captivate the simple-minded ruler]. 

1615. Is he, indeed, ever seen that king, whose mind is firm, and whom 
rogues cannot plainly make dance like a mechanical doll? 

1616. Alas, that universal ruin which rises from the kings not being able to 
discriminate between their servants, it does not cease even at the present day owing 
to the subjects’ sinfulness. 

1617. When Sujjt came as before to inquire after the king’s health, ho saw 
that guards had been placed [at the door] from distrust, and felt afflicted. 

1618, He recognized that in the king’s heart kindness (dékstnya) had turned 
into disfavour (vdmutd), just as in the image reflected by the mirror [right is turned 
to left], and became indifferent. 

1619. When his visits to the palace became rare, owing to his feeling annoyed, 
the intriguers removed altogether that attachment which the king had felt for him. 

1620, Also the deceitful Ciéraratha, the son of a Brahman councillor (asthana- 
dvija) and a follower of Sujj7, ruined the king's welfare by his counsols, which 
raised opposition. 

1621. When the king had recovered he (Sujji) was seen in the palace dis- 
tributing rich gifts to express his joy. As he went outside he expected to be 
ealled [back by the king, but this not having happened], he went to his house. 

1622, The king did not conciliate him, but considered the way in which he 
could be attacked, as he had a powerful army [at his disposal]. 


1607-8. Svwo viii. 460. “holding the position [of a Brahman 
1620. Compare regarding the term aay 
dsthdnadvija, noto vii, 85; for Citraratha, 1621. For the meaning of prarthandrthi 
viii, 136, 1482, —dAuk could also mean compare viii. 1627. ; 


JAYASIMHA 
(a.d. 1128-49). 


JAVASTMILA 
(a.p. 1128-69). 


Sujit gocs into exile, 
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162, ‘Thinking that if he were deprived of his offices, his fullowors, having 
nothing to hope for, would abandon him, he quickly bestowed his official charges on 
others. 

W2t, The king granted the garland (sraj) of the office of chief-justice 
(rajasthina) to Dhanya, that of the commandcr-in-chief to Udaya, and the charge 
of Khert to Rithana. 

1625, Then when the king had openly shown his hostility by the withdrawal 
of his offices, Sujjé found himself with but few followers remaining and became 
itlarmed. 

1626, Thereupon this proud man focling dishonoured sct out from the City tor 
a pilgrimage to the Gaga, taking with him the bones of King Sussala, 

1627, When on leaving he was passing near the reyal palace, he eacerly 
expected to be asked [to stop], but neither the king’s attendants nor the king him- 
self held him back. 

1628, In order to manifest the pride he took in having him (Sujji) banished, 
the chamberlain placed his own son over the escort to guard him, his treasure aul 
other [property]. 

1629, He (Sujji) felt pained when he thought: “ Laksmaka has given me 
his soa as a guard, [as if to show] that punishment and favour were dependent on 
himself.” 

1630, Laksmaka’s son (?) turned back from the ‘Gate.’ The guilcless 
{Sujji] proceeded slowly to Purvotsa and made Bhagika descend from the Gohara 
hill. 

1631, 
king’s fuster-brother, who had been sent by the chamberlain. 

After he (Sujji) had thus removed by abandoning Johara the 


He alsv handed over the charge of that castle (Lohara) te DPreman, the 


16o2, 
apprehension which troubled the king, he passed the bad) summer season at 


Rijapuri. 


1624. Regarding the significance of the 
term araj (for adhikdrasraj), see note vil. 
1363, 

Regarding Dhanya, see viii. 
Udaya must be Dhanya’s elder brother, 
named viii, 1083, and referred to viii. 
1000. For Rilhana, comp. viii. 1005, 1087, 
12006, ete. 

1628. This son of Takamaka is) probably 
the Singdra referred to in viii, 1287, 

1630, Jhe fori Leksmede for in A Sais 
evidently an error, Not Laksmaks, but his 
aon, eacorts Sujji on his way to exile. [ 
assume that the text had really Juthsmadco, 
‘descondunt of Laksmaka.’ 

By tho ‘Gato’ (dedra) is meant here in 


1083, 1438, 


all probability the Pir Pantsal Pass: com 
note i, BOL, 

Bhigika, who in viii, 1228 is mentioned as 
€Prajjis brother's son, is probably a son of 
Sujjt himself. According te the pas: 
quoted, he had been made governor of Loh 
Sujji proves his good faith by taking away 
his son or nephew from that important place. 
and inducing him to hand over charge to the 
new governor sent by the king; comp. the 
following verses, 


1632. Rajni (Rajapari) is made very 
wohealthy diving the summer and rainy 
season by its dangerous | fevers: comp. 


Mooncrorr, Trareds, ii. p. 300; FACQUEMONT, 
Correspondiner, il. yp. 103. 
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1633, LLakemaka acquired some renown as he was able to make ministers rise 
and fall like play-balls, and as he held the Damaras in check. 

1634. Impelled by his desire to create a rival to Sui he then had Rajamai- 
gala who had the prowess of royal blood, placed in charge of the ‘ Gate’ 

1635. He thought in his jealousy that this brave compatriot of Sryji, if 
helped on by his own riches, would destroy his renown, 

163, He, by bestowing [Sujji’s] ofliecs [on others] was the cause of (Sujji’s) 
wandering about on the road with » sword-bearer as his [only] companion, 
hungry, miserable, and an object of ridicule. 

1637. Who would not be able to put unfit persons in the place of fit ones? 
But even the elements are unable to endow the former with the lattcr’s high 
qualities. 

1638. S‘iva is able to throw in haste on his own body, fit for sandul-ointment, 
ashes from a funeral pyre which do not befit it. But even he who makes the three 
worlds rise and perish in accordance with his will, is manifestly incapable of 
endowing those [ashes] with the [sandal]-perfume. 

1639, As he (Rajamangala) was not sufficiently strong to be able to rival 
Suzi, he (Laksmaka) despatched messengers to call back Saijapdla from 
wbroad. 

1610. As the land Jacked strong men, the king having regard to the 
importance of the affairs, took Kos/hesvara among his intimate adviscrs though he 
disliked him. 

1641, When he had gaincd the confidence of the king, and the latter being 
sitisfied was pleasing him with various gifts, he too was attacked by a skin-disease 
(litd) while keeping in the City. 

1342. While the king thus put [upon himself] a multitude of restraints 
from state-reasons, Sumapdla and other intriguers induced Sw/ji to become hostile 
[to the king]. 

1613. He, having been hurtin his honour, declared that. he could effect the 
conquest. of Kasmir with a mere stick, and promised its throne to Semajdla. 

1644, The latter promised him in marriage the daughter of his sister and [his 
own] daughter. In the meantime the king (Jayasimha) prudently cmployed 
diplomacy and bribing. 

1615. Those two (Somapala and Sujji) acted unwisely at that time by not 
offecting the marriage of the two princesses in haste and thus gave time to their 
opponents. 

1639. Snijapila had hoon exiled by 1642, Mankha gives in his Kosa, 76, to 


Sussala after, distinguished servicos; seo ed/aka tho two meanings dus(ahkastin und 
vill. 400, S11, 516, 633, cakrika, ‘intriguer.” 


k 


JAYASIMITA 
(a.v. 1128-49). 


Sui intriguos against 
Jayasiniha, 


JAYASIMHA 
(a.p. 1128-49). 


Marringe alliance of 
Janastiha and 
Somapdla, 
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1648. Somapdla was then induced by Jayasimha’s stratagems as well as by 
the omens he saw, to pay less attention to Sujji. 

1647, The chamberlain proceeded there in person and brought the lord-of 
Rajapuri (Somapala) to the frontier of his territory in order to arrange for the 
marriage of the princesses [from both sides]. 

1648. Soma[ pala] married the king's daughter Ambaputrikd, born from the 
queen Kalhanild. 

1649. When he had gone after completing this marriage, the thoughtful cham- 
berlain conducted Nagalekhd, [Somapala’s] sister's daughter, to the king [as his bride]. 

1650. When thus an alliance had been effected between the two countries, 
Sujji found his opportunities gone and started for the Gaga in Hemanta (months 
of Margasiras and Pausa). 

1651. At Jdlamdhara Jycsthapdla met him, and as he had lost his mental 
vigour on account of the great insult, induced him to join the side of Bhikew. 

1652. ‘“ When you and Bhiksdcara join in the command of an army, neither 
Upendra (Visnu) nor the great Indra are able to offer resistance. 

1653. ‘We shall take revenge on those two kings,—the one who insulted 
you, to whom he owed his throne, and the other [who insulted you] while you 
stopped in his territory.” 

1654-55. Incited by him with such words he was preparing to proceed to 
Bhikgu who was stopping with Dengapala, but Bhdgika kept him back ond 
addressed him thus in excitement: “It is not right that you should do this before 
you have thrown the bones of your lord into the water of the Gargd.” 

1656. He (Sujji) took an oath by sacred libation that he would for certain 
join them after he had bathed in the celestial stream (Ganga), and then started to 
carry out what he had undertaken to do. 

1657. The king, on the other side, who had put everything on the chamber- 
lain’s shoulders, did not think that the kingdom was in a secure condition, owing to 
the want of energetic action (against the Damaras, etc.). 

1658. For the chamberlain conciliated whoever rose in opposition [against 
the king], and then looked every day at the latter when he stood by his side, as it 
were with condescension. 

1659. Udaya, the commander-in-chief, slew by treachery the proud Prakafa, 
son of Kaliya, 


1651. Jalamndhara isthe present Jalandhar 
in the Panjab ; see note iv. 177. 

Regarding Jyesthapdla, compare viii. 864. 

1654. Compare viii. 654, 1634, 

1659. Kaliye has been mentioned in 
viii. 4] as a Damara. 


I am unable to suggest any satisfactory 
emendation for the words prayalbhamane 
Sdstyevam, which certainly contain a corrup- 
tion. A reference is probably intended to the 
instigator of the murder of Prakata. 
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lu, Laksmaka then, with scant consideration, had all the Damaras who 
were fall of distrust and unruly, attacked by the commander-in-chicf. 

1661-62, As soon as Bhiksdeara had only obtaincd this opening and had 
learned that the Damaras had fallen off from the king, he proceeded at the com- 
mencement of the winter to Viselatd, planning how he might throw Kasmir into 
confusion till Sujjz should arrive after bathing in the Gangd. 

1663. He was prevented from the desired invasion of the territory [of Kasmir], 
by the chamberlain who held the Damaras in check, and by the wintry season. 

1664, He had been ealled in by Tikka who was pledged to thorough enmity 
against the opponent (Jayasithha) by the treachery [he had committed] against the 
latter's father, and was encouraged by all prominent [amaras. 

1645-66. While awaiting the arrival of Sujji which was to assure him 
possession of the throne, he was stopping in the castle called anasdla belonging to 
Tikke’s son-in-law, Bhdgika, a Khasa-lord. Thinking himself safe in that (eastle], 
though it was of but little height, he made by means of messengers the whole 


host of Damaras rise in rebellion. 
1667. 


Sujji then returned after having bathed in the Gangd, spreading in 


advance joy fur his friends and fear for his enemies. 


1668-69. 


Simhadeva thought that it would be as great a danger for Somapala 


as for himself if Bhikgn, whom he had persecuted, and Swjji should unite, and 


accordingly asked that ruler to endeavour to win over the latter. 


The frightened 


Somapdla employed [for this purpose] a ruse. 


1670. 


Sujit had arrived in the morning at Jélamdhara, and was about to 


wrocecd tu Bhiksdeara, when his (Somapdla’s) envoy came to him in the evening. 
l § , 2 Y 


1671, 


1665-66. The name Banasald is preserved 
undoubtedly in that of the modern Aduhal, 
a village which has given its appollation to 
the Banhal Pass. (Regarding the regular 
change of Ks. 4 <Skr. 8, see note i. 100.3 
This Pass being only 9200 feet above the sea, 
forms the lowest and casiest route across the 
eastern portion of the range to the S. of 
Kasimir, and was thus particularly suitable 
for Bhiksacara’s invasion planned in the 
winter. 

I have not boen able to visit personally the 
valley lying on the S. side of the Ban*hil Pass, 
and can thus not speak with certainty us to 
the position of the castle in which Thiksiearn 
found his end, It uppears to me, however, 
very probable that the castle was not far from 
the present village Bin"hal. The latter is not 
marked on the map, but lies, aceording to Bates, 


Upon [receiving] his message he renounced the intention of joining 


Gazelteer, pp. 137, 0 fow hundred yards to the 
north of Adlkiit, 75° JG long. 33° 27" bat, at 
the foot of the Pass. From viii. 1683, it follows 
that the castle of Banasali must have been 
visible from the top of the Ban"hil Pass. 

Abi-l-Fazl (ii. p. 361) mentions at ‘ Bani- 
hal’ a temple dedicated to Durga, in which 
auguries are obtained in u curious fashion 
as to the issue of strife, etc. Pt. Sahibram. 
who in his Zirthas. copies Abii-l-Fazl's notice, 
meotamorphoses the Skr. name of the village 
into ‘ Bhinusala.’ 

In note viii. 177, it has been shown that the 
hill-district in which Ban*hal lies, bore in old 
days tho name of Visaliti. This designation 
K. himself uses in’ viii, 1662, whon speaking 
of Bhiksicara’s last march towards Kasmir. 

1668-69. See regarding Bhikgu’s treat- 
ment by Somapala, viii. 1529 aq. 


TAYASIMITA 
(a.p. 1128-44). 


Bhikgdeara arrives in 
Vigalita, 


Negotiations with 
Sip. 


JAYASIMILA 
(a.p. 1128-49". 


Siege of Bia ala, 
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the enemy. Jyesfhapdla had urged him on [to the latter course], while Bhagika 
dissuaded him. 

1672-73, “The king will relieve you of the debt you have incurred abroad, 
and will, himself, at my request, bestow an office upon you.” This [message] of 
Somapala was told to him daily by his envoy, and thus he started for [Somapala’s] 
territory, abandoning his eager wish of [joining] the enemy. 

1674, In Vai‘ikha the commander-in-chief Udaya crossed the pass (sarmkata) 
ond began fighting with Bhiksu and his Khasga followers. 

1675. When the former’s force which was at first small, had grown large, 
Bhiksu threw himself into the castle [of Banasala] and was besieged there. 

1676. The king who had moved out to Vijayesvara, thereupon reinforced the 
eamp of the commander-in-chief by sending him various troops. 

1677. The royal troops were throwing stones from catapults, showers of 
arrows ani various [other] missiles, and those in the castle defended themselves by 
rolling down stones. 

1678, The royal army, though large, could not attack those in the castle, 
while stones were falling and arrows marked with Bhiksu’s name. 

1679. After one month only and some days had passed, Dhanya (?) effected a 
breach at the foot of the castle and possessed himself of the water [supply] stored 
in a tank, 

1680. Those who held the fort, and who by force could not be got at, dis- 
played then greedy intentions, and [keeping in view] that King [Jayasimha] was 
eager to use stratagems, wished to give trouble to his opponent. 

1681. The king thereupon despatched the chamberlain along with Damaras, 
chiefs, ministers, and Rajaputras, to bring this affair to a successful issue. 

1682. Kosthesvara, Trillaka and others followed him with the intention of 
extricating Bhiksu from the dangerous situation in which he was. 

1683. When the chamberlain saw from the top of the mountain-pass the 
castle of small height below, and looked at his own numberless host, he thought 
that it was [already] taken. 

1684. On the following day those who had been there before, and also those 
who had accompanied the chamberlain, proceeded to the attack, hoping to take the 
castle by the full strength of their army. 


1679. The word hanya has been restored 
hero by a conjecture for the meaningless 
dhanyak of A; Js has dha... Itis also possiblo 
to emend dhanyam with Durgapr. and to sup- 
plement the subject from the preceding verse. 

1682. Trillaka, who figures prominently in 
tho rebellions subsequently related, was a4 


near relative of Kostheévara, having married 
a daughter of the latter's brother Catuska ; 
comp. viii. 1707, 2209, 2748. 

1683. By s@nkata is moant here, as_also 
above, viii. 1674, the height of the /tan*hal Paas, 
from which tho whole of tho Valley to the S., 
and also the village Bin*hal,can be clearly seen. 
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1685. Notwithstanding their great number they were so repulsed by the 
hail of stones from those [in the castle] that they became convinced of this [under- 
taking] not being achicvable by sheer prowess. 

1686. The heads which the stones carried off from the bodies of brave 
soldicrs, appeared, with their streams of blood, like bec-hives [thrown down by 
stone-hits] from the tops of trees with the hees issuing from them. 

1687, Kosthesrara committed there somehow an act of folly which caused the 
ruin of Jthiksu, of himself, and other Laranyay. 

1688. He mercly to show that there was no one brave like himself, fought 
with great might, and this led to the death of Bhikyu. 

1689-90. In his dangerous position amid the treacherous Ahasas he (Bhik- 
sicara) assured himself by saying : “ Kosfhesvara and I are on one side. The other 
Damaras are dependent on him. This great force which is seen, will in the end be 
to our advantage.” But it was to happen differently. 

1691, They then thought for certain: “Ifhe (Bhiksacara) puts his trust even 
in that hostile Kosfhesvara, what can be expected from the others there ?” 

1692. The sly Laksmaka, on the other hand, under the force of circumstances 
promised Tikka, though he had treacherously killed the king’s father, that he 
would be put [back] in his own seat (upavegana). 

1693. The Khata-lord (Bhigika) he bribed by offering him great villages, 
gold and more, and induccd him to exert himself for Bhiksu’s ruin. 

1694, Ananda, the brother-in-law of the Khasa-lord, after going to and fro 
[between the two], brought 'ikka before the chamberlain and got him re-instated. 

1695. When Nosfhesvara and the other Dimaras saw the friendship of the 
chamberlain with Tikka, they took Bhiksu’s death for certain. 

1696. Agitated thereby they wished to set him free, and sent messengers to 
the Khasa, promising to give gold with many [other] presents. 

1697-99. The Khasa, however, thought: “IfI let Bhiksw go after taking o 
bribe, then he will think that it was [Kogsfhesvara ond the rest who have saved his 
life. In anger at this either he will kill me when he gets the throne, or Devigandla 
whose [power] reaches far. ThereforeI must carefully keep by the side of Jayasimha.” 
ITe replied to them in accordance with these thoughts, and [made them] tell Bhikgu 
when he was in the privy: “Escape from this place after removing a plank,” 

1700. The proud [prince], however, thought of the disgrace [in which he 
would fall] among the people if he were to leave through the privy, with his body 
smeared over with filth like a dog, and did not Icave. 

1607-89. Dhayika does not-wish to refuse expediont which ho is sure that Bhiksicara 


openly to the Damaras the liberation of will not accept. 
Mhikgicara, but indicates for this purpuse an 


TAYASIBIA 
(a.D. 1128-1). 


Bhilgtea ra Velrayed 
by the Ahases, 


JAYASISUTA 
(A.D. 1128.49). 


Attack on BAiksdcara. 
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1701. The chamberlain who knew [how to bide] his time, in the morning 
conciliated Kosthesvara, who acting in a secret manner, was throwing about insults 
with the intention of causing a commotion among the troops. 

1702. After the Khaga and his people had given hostages, the chamberlain 
and the rest made, from day-break, strenuous efforts to kill Bhiksu. 

1703. The king at Vijayakgetra was in great agitation and was every moment 
asking news from the messengers who came and went. 

1704-5. “What? This boy-king and these boy-ministers think to achieve 
the destruction of that Bhiksu, whom the old king, notwithstanding his violent 
exertions could not subdue during ten years in so many battles? How does this 
agree ? 

1706. “In amoment the Khasas will come and laughing carry off whatever 
can be got. Surely these here will flee routed and looted by the enemies. 

1707. “ Kosthaka stands apart, and Trillaka here is his relative, and even 
these who are of the [royal] court, have grown fat with what Bhiksdcara had left 
from his food. 

1708, ‘ Who is the new comer who could work the king's good? To be 
sure, the stores here have only arrived for the advantage of this [enemy].” 

1702. While the men talked thus in their tents, the castle was surrounded by 
the ministers’ troops with drawn swords. 

1710. ‘“O shame, he who has long been harassed, is to be killedsingly. Yet 
for this purpose they have shamelessly closed a ring [around him) with all their 
soldiers.” 

1711. Thus they spoke, and silent like the ocean was the host, with the 
glittering weapons resembling bright waves and the rolling eyes of the soldiers 
resembling fishes. 

1712-13, Agitated and frightened were the men, thinking inwardly: “ Will 
Bhikgu fly up through the air, or jump over the army with the leap of a deer, or 
will he like the down-pour from an evil cloud strike down all at once, when he, 
whose valour is wonderful, takes up his sword at last ?” 

1714. So far the success was that of tho ministers. Now arose the 
hindrance. That it was removed and the object achieved, was due to the king's 
lustre. 

1715. While the troops with eyes raised up expected Bhiksw to rush forth, o 
single man with a drawn sword came out of the castle. 

1716. He was surrounded by weeping women, and behind him followed some 
men with fluttering under-garments of saffron-colour. 


1702. Compare viii. 1728. 
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1717, The people in their expectation said: “Here is Bhaksu flecing from 
captivity.” Then they heard it was Tiki who had come out. 

1718. For he having betrayed Bhil-su, feared that he would be killed by 
him or by the king's followers, when the struggle began, and had therefore come 
out. 

1719. In order to convince the people of his innocence, he drew his sword as 
if to cut open his abdomen, but was restrained by his own followers. 

1720, After passing with his followers the royal army, which opened the way 
for him, he moved to the brink of a hill-spring which was close by. 

1721. He breathed again in relicf when he had at last got to water after 
leaving the castle (durya ; or, after having escaped from danger), and, pressed by 
the other Damaras, began to play his tricks. 

1722-1723. “The sun is setting on the day. Let Bhiksu be kept safe but for 
a short time. At night the Damaras will raise the siege.” Upon his speaking 
thus, the murderers [sent] by the ministers began to climb up [to the castle] in 
company with the hostages, but were stopped by the Khasas rolling down boulders. 

1724, The soldiers thereupon with [ironical] shouts and clapping of hands 
attacked {with such words] the ministers, who were confused in their minds. 

1725. “ The enemies of the king have escaped from a critical situation. Wart 
wulvantage have the ministers achieved by giving riches [merely as it were] to help 
the opponent to the throne ?” 

1726. When the sun was thus sinking together with the royal cause, 
Laksmake asked the Khasa’s brother-in-law who was a hostage, what this [meant]. 

1727. He replied: “Mven a water-carrying slave-woman (i:umbhadds?) may 
frustrate a plan. How should I face the Khasus when I am not present there ?” 

1728, Ie (Lakymaka) thereupon dismissed Ananda with the words : “Go you 
to remove the opposition of the Ahasasy,” and was laughed at by the other ministers 
{for this]. ; 

1729, The king, who was very far-sighted, apprehended an enterprise coming 
from tho house of Denyapala by the way of Visald{d. 

1730. On this account the king, when laying his far-reaching snares for 
this object, had already before won over, with the rest, [Ananda], the brother-in-law 
of the lurd of the castle, he being a person of importance. 


1718. I translate according to tho conjec- An attompt to liberate Bhiksicara is 
tural emendation proposed in Kd. referred to, which Dengapila, whoso resi- 
1727. Regarding tho meaning adopted denco is on the Candrabhaga, viii, 664, 
for humbhadasi, seo note iii. 456. could make only through the Vigulata (Bich. 
1728, Lhas Aarti for A hantinn. lari) Valley. 


1728. L, too, shows a lacuna of two 
syllubles after Denyapalagrha ... 


JAYASIMIA 
Q.p. LL28-19), 


Desertion of Tikka, 


JAYASIATIA 
(A.D. 1128-49), 


Bhiksdcara's lest 
strugyle, 
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1731. ‘The chamberlain therefore remained calm at that time of confusion, 
knowing that he (Ananda) when set free, could be got again like a traincd bird. 

1732. He said to them: “Ifthis affair fails, my bold action yet does not 
deserve to be ridiculed. What would be the use of killing that brother-in-law of 
the Khasa, if everything were lost?” 

1733. Owing to the king's good fortune keeping its power intact, the Khasa’s 
brother-in-law made them all [in the castle] give in, and [then] from the top of tie 
castle called up the murderers and the rest. 

1734. The spirits of the robbers (Damaras) rose to their throats, the ministers’ 
minds to uncertainty, and the love desires of the celestial maids to the highest 
pitch, while the murderers [climbed] up the hill. 

1735-1737, King Bhiksw’s followers had [previously] as if they wished to follow 
him in death, been girding their loins with leather-straps, had proclaimed them- 
selves everywhere in the fighting by using, like their master, arrows marked with 
their own names, had reddened their underlips with betel, and had occupied them- 
selves with dressing their hair and beards. Then when his death was certain, they 
atopped this and ran quickly to the tents of Kosthesvara and the rest for protection. 

1738. When Tikka saw himself surrounded by Lukgmaka’s soldiers, whom the 
latter had cunningly sent up one by one, he took fright and cut off his finger. 

1739. As the Khasas, fearing that he might flec, had watched him at that 
time, he had been troubled in his mind, and had not taken food during those days. 

1740. The brave Bhiksdcara, who was longing for the fight, and who was 
annoyed by the delay made by the murderers, was diverting his mind over a 
game of dice. 

1741. As the murderers entered the courtyard of the mansion, wishing to 
attack him, he got up and completed the game, which was nearly finished. 

1742. He was inwardly as little agitated as a lover who, while at play with 
his beloved, has to get up to incet a friend arriving. 

1743, “ What is the usc of slaying many also to-day?” Thus he thought, 
and Jeaving his bow went outside armed only with his sword. 

17-44-50. His dark hair was thinned by long cares; the fringes of his hero's 
band (virapat{a) were fluttering like brilliant flags ; the glitter of his faultless 
conch-shaped ear-rings, which played upon his checks, and the shine of his sandal- 
painted marks seemed like a haughty smile ; with his sword, cyes and under- 


1735-37. Comparo regarding tho prepara- 1738. For the significance of tho cut-off 
tions for a soldierly death here alluded to, finger, comp. note vill. 1504, dee 
vil. G65; regarding betel-marks as a sign of (1744. For virapatfa, comp. eg. v. 333; 
distinction, vii. 1067 ; for Bhiksdcara’s arrows, — vu. 1478. : . : 

vill, 1G78, 1746. For ecitracdryante of A L correct 


ettracaryante, 
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clothes which were [flaming] like firebrands, he made it visible, as it were, that at (tue : 
the end of a wonderful career his legs had got across [each other and had caused Jee 
him to fall]; with the quivering, clean corners of his mouth, which were drawn to 

the fore by his safflower-coloured underlip, he appeared like a fierce lion, whose 

bushy mane is falling on his shoulders; he moved with remarkable attitades in 

which eyes, will, hands, and feet united in numerous graceful movements, and 

with easy, noble and firm steps, he appeared like the [personified] dignity of what 

is dignified, like the very ornament of pride and a continual and never-ceasing 

display of honour and might. Nothing indicated his rapid fall—Thus the 

expectant people saw Bhilsu move out to face his opponents. 

1751, The valiant Kumdriya, the grandson of Madhu, from a royal race, and 
also Raktika, the brother of Jyesthapdla, came out following him. 

122. Gargika, a follower of Bhikgu, held back singly by showers of arrows 
the assailants who were entering through various buildings, low and high. 

1753. Under the [shower of the] arrows which left his bow, they were seen 
flying, just like elephants wider [a shower of] hailstones driven by the cast 
wind, 

1754. This repulser of the enemy was at last forced to retreat when the 
stoncs thrown by the wicked MKhasas had wounded his body and broken 
his bow. 

1755, When he had fied, the soldiers entered by various passages, and came 
ull within close reach of Blikywu and his companions. 

1756. One big soldicr holding a spear ran quickly against Bhikgw’s single 
sword-bearcr, whose fortitude could not at once be noticed. 

1757, Bhiksu, who was fond of his attendant, ran in haste, parricd his spear 
asx he was making his thrust, and caught hold of his hair. 

1758, Te also hit him with his sword, and as he was falling mortally 
wounded, Kimdriya and Haktika gave him further strokes. 

1759, When this man had been slain the three were attacked by the compact 
mass of the encmy's soldiers, who carried various weapons, 

1760, Their weapons scared away the assailants, and they were left alone just 
as trees when a great snake in their hollow drives away the bee-swarms, 

1761, The assailants not being able to kill them with swords, spears and the 
like [weapons], moved away and then from afar covered them with showers of 
arrows. 

1762, Whilo Bhiksdeara, lion-like, was breaking through tho cage formed by 
the arrows, the Khasas hurled down from the mansion heavy showers of stones. 

1763. The terrible shower of stones bruised hia head, and as he was running 
an arrow pierced his side, and penetrated into his liver. 


JAYASIMHA 
(A.D. 1128-49). 


Death of Bhikuicura 
(a.p. 1130). 
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1764, After making three steps he quickly fell, causing the earth to shake, 
while removing the tremor of the enemies, which had been intense for a long 
time. 

1765. Also Kuwmdriya wounded to death by an arrow which had pierced his 
groin, fell even [then] before the feet of his lord. 

1766, Raktika was disabled by an arrow which hit him in a vital part, and 
though living yet, fell to the ground as if-ifeless, 

1767. Bhikgu falling in the company of men of high lineage, shone forth, 
Just as a pinnacle that is thrown down by the lightning along with flowering 
trees, 

1768. In so great a host of kings....... Bhiksw obtained the highest 
place not in disgrace but in honour. 

1769, Though fate, ever adverse to him, had secured his defeat, yet, verily, he 
defied it even at his end by his unbroken vigour. 

1770. Was he not a beggar when compared with the former kings, whose 
riches were great? In regard to a noble death they, however, are nothing compared 
with him. 

1771. When the encmy’s soldiers came up greatly satisfied with themselves, 
Kumdriya, even in such a condition and such pains, fought them with his 
knife. 

1772. Disabled by strokes he yet moved about as if he ought to fight, 
and thus the enemies recognizing his prowess gave him many thrusts as they 
spread out. 

1773. Though the Khagas mocked them: “ Enough you fools, with your 
strokes at this dead man," the hostile soldiers hit the dead DBhikyw again and 
again. 

1774, Raktika, who was unable to use his arms owing to the terrible pains 
caused by his wound, and who was on the point of death, was cut down by some 
vile soldiers. 

1775. On the tenth day of the dark half of Jyaistha in the year [of the Laukika 
era four thousand two hundred and] six (A.D. 1130) this king was killed after a life 
of thirty years and nine months. 

1776, In admiration of his valour even those praised him for whom he had 
been the cause of Iong troubles and the reason of their utter ruin. 

1777. His head showed for several Nalikas moving eyes, quivering brows, and 
a smiling mouth, as if life were in it. 

1768, Iam unable to mnke any sense of Durgapr., °npat parah, nor that of the Cale. 


hareanrpatmanah, which contains certainly a _Ed., °nypitmajah, removes the difliculty. 
corruption. Neither the emondation of 
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1778. One body of his proceeded intu tho company of the Apsaras in heaven ; 
the other here on earth, knowing that the carth and water were cold, entered the 
fire. 

177, On the following day, then, the ministers brought the heads of these 
three before the king, who was stopping at Vijayaksetra. 

1780-1781, This king (Jayasithha) ix as the vecan, which has shown its 
wonderful character by producing Lakgmi, the nectar (swdlha), the treasures 
(ratna), the elephant [Airavata], the horse [Uccailsravas], the moon and other 
[wonders]. He shows in various ways his wonderful character which astonishes the 
world, and his power cannot be measured by anyone. 

1782-1783, He did not pride himself: “I have slain him whom my father 
could not reach,” nor did he rejoice: “ Destroved is this thorn [in the side] of 
kings.” Ile, being free from deceit in his nature and full of generosity, did not think 
with wrath when he saw Bhiksw’s head: “He had made my father’s head wander 
about,” but reflected as follows : 

W784. © One onght to see in his person only its innate noble character, but 
not the change [produced in it] by hatred, just as [one sees] in the crystal its 
purity, but not its heat produced by the sun-rays. 

1785, “Alas, from Utharsa to this king not one has been seen to depart by a 
natural death, 

1766. “Those even who were before this king’s favourites, view to-day the 
head wiich [is all that] remains of him, as if they had no concern.” 

1787, ‘hus thought the lord of the earth with rare generosity, and quickly 
gave orders that the Jast honours be paid to such an enemy. 

1748, And at night when sleep fled him, he thought of his rise and death and 
reflected again and again on the wonderful nature of mundane existence. 

1789, The people, too, thought that even for u thousand years there would 
ecrtainly not be trouble in the land from rival-kinsmen, 

1790, Fate burns the thin grass and produces in [its place] thick verdure ; 
after aday of intense heat it sends rain, As its actions follow strange courses, 
there is no relying by rule [upon fate] which is fickle in its decisions. 

1791. When a brave man after finishing a task turns his mind to repose, 
fate puts upon him a heavy burden of fresh tasks. 

1792. The foot of the first rider, who has fatigued the horse by long 
exercising it, has not yet left entirely the sccond stirrup, when another rider gets 


1778. The voree contains an allusion to 1783, For tho omondation %hdraudiryas, 
the five elements (carth, water, fire, air, proposed in Kéd., comp. iii. SON; viii, 2217. 
ether), of which only one does not find mon- 1792. Correct with Durgapr. drodduh for 


tion, A L Gdrodhum. 
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on the pained back of the horse, which is counting upon getting comfort from the 
removal of its load, while it. still carries the saddle, 

1793, When the kingdom had thus for a single night become free from 
enemies, there stepped before the king a letter-carrier silent with sorrow. 

1794-1796. When questioned by the perplexed councillors he reported that on 
the very day when Bhiksdcura, whose enmity caused such dangers, had found his 
death, the soldiers garrisoning the castle [of Lohara] had, at night, by violent 
means, [liberated and] crowned Lothana, the younger of the two step-brothers, 
Salhana and Lothana, of King Sussala, whom the latter had before put in prison 
on the Lohara-hill,—the clder having died [in the meantime]. 

1797, He related that [Lothana] had left his prison, together with his son 
anil nephews, five [in all], who were full of pride and aspired to the throne, and that 


he was master of the treasury. 
1798-1800, Jéven the guardians of the quarters might have watched the king 


. with attention, expecting that he would be consumed by sorrow, faint, lament, fall 


{to the ground] with ont-stretched arms, fall asleep in his mental confusion or 
take to staring,—when struck down by the lightning of this evil message which 
fell just as his mind had been ensed by the cessation of a long-lasting evil. Yet he 
did not change in appearance, conduct or gestures. 

1801, No other king had ever since the beginning of things been in auch a 
calamity which no one clse could have overcume, and which would have been [for 
others] altogether unbearable. 

1802. His father had reconquered by force the lost kingdom, and he himself 
had freed his father’s throne from enemics. 

1803-1805. The stronghold and the treasury were [now] lost. Where a boy, 
without a [proper] nume even, the only one left of rival-kinsmen, without wealth and 
friends, had caused for many years calanitics which destroyed riches and honour,— 
in that land fond of rebellion there arose now, when this single foe had been slain, 
six cnemies posscsscd of friends, a stronghold and riches, while the subjects of this 
territory [of Kasmir] were disaffected and the treasury empty. 

1806, Even the dexcendant of Raghu (Ramacandra), I know, could not vie in 
fortitude with this king, who had proved his greatness by passing such a test. 


For Mallarjuna, 1. s0n of Sussala, sce viii. 


1794-96. Salhana and Lothana had heen [ ec 
Another nephew was Vigrahardja, an 


sont to Lohara as prisoners Aw. V112; seo 1032. igrahard 
illegitimate son of Suasala, seo viti. 1936. 


viii. 619. 1 : 
Regarding tho torm koftabhrtya, comp. note 1803-5. /thikwicara is meant; regarding 

vil. 965. hia name, see viii. 17. 
Referonee is made to the well- 


1797. From viii. 1914 it ia seen that 1806-9. 0 18 ! 
Lothana had only ono son, Dilka, Of his known story of Rima's exilo, told at length in 
nephews, Mhaja is subsequently mentioned as the Ramayuna. His futher Dadarathao, whilo 
n son of Salliana ; sco vill, 218), preparing to have him inatalled on the throne, 
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1807. Once the father [of Ramacandra] in recounting [his son's] virtues, 
remembered that the latter’s disposition had remained unaltered when he had 
endowed him with the royal power and when he had exiled him, and spoke thus : 

1908. ‘I have not noticed the slightest change in his person when he was 
called to the coronation ceremony, and when he was sent out into the forest.” 

1809. Thereupon he (Dagaratha) had told him to stop for a limited period 
in lovely forest-regions accompanied by his wife and younger brother, and had 
promised to restore him to fortune. 

1810. Though the two had thus both undergone the sudden transition from 
happiness to misfortune, yet there is a great difference between them owing to the 
peculiarity of their respective lots. 

1811. Fate, surely, cut off the whole of his manifold resources, because it 
intended to show to the people that [Jayasituha’s] power was not dependent on 
material causes. 

1812. Who would have thought much of the wonderful achievements to be 
related of this king, if his means had been abundant ? 

1813, The king whose resolve was deep like the sea, [wished] to know what 
else had happened, and the letter-carrier then, on being questioncd, related at length 
the events of the castle [of Lohara]. 

1814, “ When Bhagtka had gone, after handing over the castle, the governor 
Preman who had become heedless in his good fortune, neglected to take care about 
guarding it. 

1815. “He was engaged solely in adorning himself, in cating and drinking 
and the pleasures of love, and followed also a wrong course by estranging those 
under him by excessive arrogance. 

1816. “When your Majesty from regard for family-relationship had not 
wlowed him to blind and otherwise [disable] the prisoners, he took no precautions 
whatever to guard them. 

1817-1818. “ Udayuna, a scheming Kayastha of great ambition, the chambcr- 
lain Mdiiika and Inddkara, son of Bhimakara, these councillors planned treason 
together in the meantime, and on various occasions devised the murder of D’reman, 
who [thought that he] had firmly established himself. 

1#19, “ Having escaped being killed, as they found no opportunity, he un one 
uecasion descended on business from the castle [of Lohara] to A//alild. 


was induced that vory day by Rama's step- 
mother to send him into exile. DaSaratha on 
further reflection limited this exile to fourteon 
yeurs; comp. 2dmay. 1L, xix. 1 aqq. 

1814. Comparo viii. 1630. 

1819. Affélcsa has been idontified in 


Note F on Lohara (iv. 177, § 9) with the present 
Aféli and Mandi, situnted about cight miles 
bolow Loh'rin. In §§ J, 9, 10 of tho noto 
quoted, the other localities mentioned in the 
following narrative huvo also been fully dis- 
cussed, 
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1820-1822, “ After previously acquainting with their plan the wife [of Lothana] 
whom they wished to put on the throne, they forged papers to convince all those in the 
castle that such an order had been sent from Ka$mir by the king who was on the point 
of death. Then they saw Lothana, and after freeing him from his fetters [and taking 
him] from the castle, crowned him at night at the temple of Visnu Simharajasvdmin, 

1823. “A depraved wife of King Sussala, S'aradé by name, who was stopping 
therc, gave them her support. 

1824, “With the help of iron bars, which she provided, they broke off the 
locks from the treasury-room and carried off the rich treasure, the jewels, and other 
[objects of value]. 

1825. “[Numbering] seven in all, together with the servants, they did 
these various acts of great boldness, after having induced the Candalas on guard by 
bribes to refrain from resistance. 

1826. “When then the inhabitants of the castle were roused from sleep by the 
sound of the kettledrums and other musical instruments, they saw before them 
Lothana with the ornaments fit for a king. 

1827. “‘ Being dressed in garments of such splendour as had never been seen 
before, and surrounded by the royal councillors he made the people wonder as he 
showed himself in the light of the lamps. 

1828-1829. ‘As the rest of the night passed with its bright moonlight, they also 
got rid of the fear of an hostile attack. This had been caused by the apprehension 
that the young son of Preman, who was stopping with Carman and Pédsika, two 
Thakkuras of that place, might bring these up together with their armed followers. 

1830. ‘In the morning, then, Preman on hearing the evil news came up to 
suppress [the rebellion], hot with pain and scorched by the sun-rays. 

1831. “When I left to come before the lord, I saw that on reaching the 
ground of the main road (pra/olt) he had to turn back before the enemy’s 
soldicrs who had come out [from the castlc].” 

1832, On hearing this report the king despatched in haste Zidla,a councillor 
from Luhara, and Udaya, the son of Anundavardhana, who was lord of the Gate. 


tural emondation of yamacandalath for A Th 
yamic? ; comp. the expression canddlayamtha, 
vi. 77. 

1832. Thia Vdaya whom K. names ecvery- 


1822. ‘Nhe shrine referred to is perhaps 
identical with the temple of Shahasvamin, suid 
in vi. 304 to have been erected by Queen 
Didda in honour of her father Simhardja. 


have et been ablu to trace ita position at 
Loh?rin. Perhaps it occupied tho site of tho 
present Zifrat of Saiyid Canan Ghazi, now the 
chief object of worship of the place. This 
shrine lies about one mile to the enst of the 
ridge on which tho castle of Lohara appears 
to have stood ; see Note E£, iv. 177, § 15. 
1628. Thave translated after tho conjec- 


whero with his title (dvdrapati, dvdresa, ete. ; 
comp. viii. 1927, 1970, 22X1, cte.), must be 
carefully distinguished from Udayn, the 
brother of Dhanya and commandoer-in-chief 
(Aampanapatt) ; regarding the latter see note 
viii. LG24, also viii. 1840. 

Anandavardhana must clearly be taken 
here as a patronymic; comp. note viii. 
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1833. Of these two who knew the country from being born in it, he thought 
that they would be able to take the castle by watching the scarcity of provisions 
and other weak points. 

1834. When on his return to the City he saw Bhiksu's head carried 
about by soldiers who were asking for presents, he scolded them and had it 
burned, 

1835. People, chiefly women, burned and bewailed him, the grandson, in the 
land of his grandfather, and were left unmolested by the king’s order. 

1836. The king despatched Rilhapa [against Lohara] though he dit not 
rely on success as the season was unfavourable, owing to the fierce heat of the early 
summer. 

1837, From him who was distinguished by courage, devotion to his lord, dis- 
interestedness and other good qualities, the king who was eager to conquer [Lohara], 
was expecting an effective beginning. 

1838-1839, The king, whether misled by destiny or instigated by perfidious 
councillors, was then following a manifestly wrong plan, inasmuch as he believed, 
being himself without resources, strongholds or [good] advisers, that lis officers 
could carry out the enterprise in a season of excessive heat against an enemy who 
was not shaken. 

1840, Udaya, the commander-in-chief, remained alone with the king, while all 
the other ministers followed the chamberlain (Laksmaka). 


1841. His army, which contained Rajaputras, horsemen, Damaras, and 
councillors, and was amply provided with all kinds of stores, spread over a great 
space. 

1842. He established his camp ut .tffalikd, and closing the [routes in] all 


directions endeavoured by all means to bring the enemies to submission. 

1843, Lulla and others who stood at Phullapura, situated in the vicinity of 
the castle, made the enemies tremble, distracted as they were by dangers, internal 
dissensions and encounters. 

1841-1845, Siva, the chief of Bahkusthala, to whom King Sussala lad 
previously given Padinelekhd, the daughter of Lofhana, in marriage, after the latter's 
imprisonment, hud arrived to the assistance [of his father-in-law], and his soldiers 
attackqd the opposing troops at every moment. 

1846. When the territory had been occupied by those [royal officers], 


1630. Or should we have to emend °var- 
dhanim? 

1636. The disastrous effect which the 
comparatively hot and feverish climate of the 
lower Loh‘rin valley had upon the Kaémirian 
troops employed in the suhsoquont expedi- 


tion against Lohara, has been discuased in 
Note J:, iv. 177, § 10. 

1843, Rogarding Phullapura, which has not 
yet beon identified, seo note viii. 1221. 

1844. Nothing is known of Bahusthala, 
which is mentioned only here. 
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JAYASIMITA 


Gain igs to) Lhothana whose mind was wavering in fear, was prepared to submit to the 
AD, 1128-49), 


king and to take his punishment. 

1847-1819. Taksmaka urged daily: “So much has been achieved. Since 
[further] enterprises are uscless at this bad scason, our return recommends itself and 
would not cause disgrace. 


Subsequently, when the scason at the commencement of 
the autumn turns favourable, we shall in fresh strength take up the enterprise and 
by a full effort carry it to a successful conclusion.” This recommendation was 1iot 
necepted by the king nor by the ministers about him, full of deceit as they were. 

1850. Udayana, who was prime minister [at Lohara], called Somapdla, too, 
to the assistance of his lord, offering great riches. 

1851, That disreputable [prince] in the grecdiness of his mind was, notwith- 
stunding the relationship into which he had entered, planning treason against the 
king who was sinking under great calamities. 

1852-1853. Somupdla assented, thinking deceitfully to justify himself: “If but 
Lothana gives great riches, what regard need 1 pay to the relationship [with 
Jayasiziha]? Else I shall cunningly tell the others that I am on their side.” In 
this deceitful game Sujji had his hand to some extent. 

1854-1861. For when the latter had beon induced by the king, through 
Somapila’s mediation, to renounce his intention of joining Bhiksécara, and 
was asking from the envoy of the king the previously promised money, insisting on 
repaying to his crediturs what he owed them,—the envoy who had then learned that 
Bhiksaeara was as good as dead, had mrogantly refused to give him anything, 
saying with contempt: “ What use is “he to us now that the danger has passed 
away?” [Sujji] then, after hearing of Bhiksdeara’s death, recognized that he was 
not needed by the king. He had passed in grief a single day, when he heard of 
the danger [caused] by the Lohara disaster. Having recovered once more his pride, 
and being filled with rage, he said to the king’s envoy: “I shall secure you peace 
with Lofhana,” while he told Somapdla: “I shall induce Lofhana to give you 
gold.” His intention was to turn the strength and weakness of all to his own profit. 
He therefore proceeded with Suma[ pala] to Ghoramilaka, accompanied only, by 
few [followers] whose departure from the midst of the troops was not noticed. 


[ntrigues of Somuprlu 
and Sujji. 


1853. For Sijyer rydje A TL, we have to 
correct Suyir ryaze or Super rudyo. 

1854-57. Regacding the previous nego- 
tiations betweon Somapila and Sujji, seo 
viii, 1668-73. 

1861. Ghoramilaka, which is only here 
montionod, was probably situated to the 
north of Rajanri in the direction of the 
Rattan Pir range. Tho latter Somapila and 
Sujji have to cross subsequontly in order to 


get at the royal force in the lower Loh'rin 
Valloy. : 

Tho namo of tho place is preserved for us 
in all probability wndor a slightly modified 
form inthe Nyayamaijari of Abhtnanda, which 
hua recently boon published by Prof. Vonis in 
his “ Vizianagram Sanskrit Series.” Abhi- 
nanda, whom Prof, Riinsenr in his article on 
this author's Kadambarikathisira, Ind, Ant, 
ii. pp. 102 sqq., has proved to have lived in 
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1862, Or it may be that he abandoned from a greedy desire for bodily 
pleasures the honesty he had displayed [in his previous conduct], and thus came to 
sully his good name by showering on it the dust of impropriety. 

1863, He was not able to forsake the tender fat fare of Kasmir which is 
easily digested by drinking water whitened by lumps of snow. 

1864. He was not able to eat abroad dry barley in husks and similar 
[food], and was, therefore, trying by whatever means to return to Kagmir. 

1865. The Kasmirians, not sceing any end to the affair and parched by the 
heat, became perplexod when hearing of his sudden approach. 

1866-1867, Those who were with the chamberlain eating fried meat and 
drinking delightful light wine, which was scented with flowers and cooled, showed 
great self-confidence, and boasting in various ways, said: “Soon shall we get 
hold of Sujji in battle and drag him along by his beard.” 

1868. However much they exerted themselves, they were unable to withstand 
[Sujji], who was followed by a few Kasmirians, Khasas, and men from the Indus 


(Saindhava). 


the first half of the 9th century, mentions 
incidentally, Nydyamaiyari, p.. 274, that by 
erforming 1 cortuin sacrifice his grandfather 
feutled Kinta according to Kadambarikatha- 
xara, Introduction, verse 9), ‘socured the 
village of Gauramilaka. In this local name, 
I think, wo may safely recognize the Ghora- 
milaka of our passnge. 

Abhinanda tells us in the Introduction 
of the Kidambarikathisira, 6). 5, that 
his sixth ancestor S‘akti had omigrated 
from Gauda (Bongnl) and sottled in tho 
country of Dirvibhisira. From this mention, 
and tho circumstance that Abhinanda’s grent- 
grandfather S‘aktisvamin is said to have 
heon a minister of Muktapida-Lalitiditya of 
Kasmir, Prof. Biihlor has already concluded 
that Abhinanda’s family must have been 
acttled in the hill territory lying immodiately 
to the south of Kasmir. Wo have shown in 
note i. 180 (comp. also viii. 15381), that tho 
geographical torm Darvabhisarn included the 
territory of Rijapuri. And in tho Intter 
the Ghoramilaka of our own passago was 
evidently situated. 

The phonctic differonce betweon tho forms 
Gauramilaka wnd Ghoramilaka is onsily 
necounted for. It is a priori probablo that wo 
have in both forms attempta to sanskritize a 
Kaémiri (or Pahari?) village namo, which in 
its Apabhraméa form may have sounded 
*Géramul, *Gauramul, or somothing similar. 
Kasmiri knows no gh (sce Gnirnson, J.A.8.2., 
1897, p. 180), and makes a searcely perceptiblo 
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difference between o and au. Whereas Abhi- 
nanda transcribed the name of his grand- 
father’s Agrahira by Gauramilaka, pernone 
with an intentional approximation to his own 
surname ‘the Gauda,’ Kalhana reproduces 
three centuries Jater the local name in a proper 
and intelligible Sanskritic garb as Ghorami- 
taka. Compare the double forms Baleraka 
and Bhaleraka for the identical local name, vii. 
1239 and viii. 2410; also the note on Godhara- 
Codara, i. 96. 

I have not been able to search for this local 
name on the spot, and am, therefore, unable 
to indicate tho exact position of the place. I 
must add that my attontion was first called 
to the curious passage of the Nyiyamaiijari 
by an inquiry which Prof. Venis ailitzounedl to 
mo in a letter, dated 25th March, 1895. 

1863. K. has already referred to the snowy 
wator as a delight of Kasmir; seo iii, 362. 

1864. Barley is eaten in Kagmir only by 
the poorest, and then only on the road or 
wherever else proper food cannot be prepared ; 
comp. i. 205; vii. 1621. The objection felt by 
the Kasmiris to the food of the plains has not 
diminished, and) complaints similar to those 
of Snjji can often be heard from the modern 
Kasiiri whon outside his holoved Valley. 

1868. By Saindhara might be meant more 
particularly pooplo from the Salt Range (Sain- 
dhavaranya), to this day a good recruiting 
ground for brave soldiors. Brahmans from 
the Salt Runge used to tako military sorvico 
until quite recont times, 
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Kudmir troops retreat 
from Lohera, 
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1869-1870. Lofhana, when pressed for much money [by Somapila], said: 
“It were better for me to pay tribute to Jayasiinha, my brother's son and the fore- 
most of self-respecting kings.” Thus slighted Somapdla displayed some leaning 
towards the king's side. 

1871-1872. He (Somapila) upbraided Swi: “What, while I prepare to 
help my father-in-law’s (Jayasitiha’s) troops who are wholly taken up with fighting 
the enemy, you, my follower, are looking for a weak point [to attack them]?” 
He, [however,] doing what suited his own pride, prepared to attack the royal force, 
not troubling himself about all [others]. 

1873. Laksmaka, then, greatly frightened by the intense cold fevers 
coming with the month of Asidha, set out with his army and retreated at night. 

1874, Some soldiers who had been despatched to report to their lord that the 
army was lost, quickly betook themselves caver for slaughter to Sujji. 

1875, At the same time, when the king’s troops set out by one side of 
the path which was rendered difficult by precipices, their enemies [set out] by the 
other. 

1876-1877. The troops abandoning the route by S'trumbara, as it was in the 
enemy's hands, wished to retire to their own country by a pass called Kalenaka, 
and reached that day without mishap the village called Vanikdvdsa, which is on 


that [route], and with [them went] all kinds of people. 
1878. Those who had started behind them, took shelter also in the neigh- 
bouring hamlcts, and then after eating and drinking passed half the night without 


suapecting any danger. 


1873. Dangerous fevors provail in tho 
Loh'rin valley about and below Mandi 
(Attalika) from the commencement of tho 
summer rains and during the antumn. When 
visiting the valley in Angust, 1892, I found a 
considerable portion of the inhabitants of 
Mandi attacked by these scaseunal fovers, 
which are partly due probably to the exten- 
sive rice-cultivation. Compare Note I on 
Lohara (iv. 177), § 10, and note viii. 1632. 

1875-77. In Note E (iv. 177), § 10, it 
has beon shown that the route by which 
the Knamir troops tried to effect their retreat, 
led first for about three miles up the Loh'rin 
Valloy above Mandi-Atoli (Attilika). The 
narrow rocky defile between this place and 
Paléra correaponds exactly to IX.'s duacription. 
From Paléra a difticult path, shown onthe larger 
Survey map, leads in a south-casterly diree- 
tion up to an alp called Awliyan, which cor- 
sh to Kalenaka of the text. 

© last inhabited placo on tho way up to 
this alp (which haa been entered on the map 


according to local information), is the hamlet 
of Van (map Ban), 74° 23! long. 33° 46 lat. In 
this ] recognize our Vqanikdvdsa. The Intter 
name is evidently made up of an original 
* Vaud, with the addition of the term deraa, 
‘habitation. Below Van the map shows 
several hamlets spread along the Valley. In 
these, we may suppose the rear of tho 
Kasmirians took shelter (viii. 1878), and was 
surprised by Sujji’s night attack. 

The (S'drambara route’ corresponds to tho 
valley which joins the Loh’vin Valloy at 
Atoli from the N. Lending up to tho 
Virézpir and Gamir passes, this valley would 
have opened to the Kaémirians a direct route 
to their own territory. The name Sdrambara 
survives in that of Chambar, the lnrgest village 
in the Valley. In tracing back the modern 
name to Sdrambara, through *S(a)rémbara 
> *8rambar > Chambar, attention muat be 
paid to the phonetic analogics furnished by 
the namos which hav been discussed in note 
i. 100. 
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1879. Sujji marched on quickly, and then by having the drums beaten to 
announce to the opponcnts his surprise-attack, caused a panic. 

1880. Thereupon the troops with their helpless leaders fled quickly by 
various hill-paths while the night yet lasted. 

1881. In the morning the ministers were stripped of their fine dresses by the 
plunderers, just as big rocks [are deprived] by earthquakes of the various liquid 
minerals (contained in them]. 

1882. No one drew his sword to protect the troops from being plundered. 
Every one then saved himself but no one else. 

1883. Some who were scaling the rocks in leaps and displaying their crimson 
underclothing, showed [such] skill in their flight as [if they had been] red- 
buttocked monkeys. 

1884, Some, again, who having Jost their clothes displayed their yellowish 
bodies, appeared in their movement like fragments of blocks of yellow orpiment 
driven about by the wind. 

1885. Some, again, whose bodies were heavy, as they moved on the mountains 
which were thickly covered with spears, trumpeting when they took breath,— 
resembled young elephants on hills covered with bamboo-forests. 

1886. What need of mentioning names? There was not a single minister 
there who did not fling away courage and flee like a beast. 

1887. The chamberlain was seen from afar by some soldiers of the enemy 
as he was hurrying to escape in confusion, carried on the shoulders of a servant. 

1888. Undressed as he was, the circles of his arm-rings glittered in the sun. 
On recognizing him they set out to pursue him, running with all their might. 

1889. The servant struck by astone dropped him, and he himself wounded by a 
stone was then caught by those who came up in great haste, while he stood motionless. 

1890-1892. His body was thin like that of a S’irika-bird, pining in grief 
over its recent captivity, and with his contracted eyes in which tears appeared, he 
resembled a bat (valyuli?). He was thinking that as he had robbed Sujj7 of his 
honour and wealth, the latter would now, that he was his captive, surely inflict upon 
hin other even greater hardships. Thus they carried him on their shoulders with 
shouts and laughter before Sujji, after taking away his cloak and ornaments. 

1893, That honourable man (Sujji) covered his face with his dress and saying, 
“ Drhadraja (‘the great prince’) is welcome to us,” gave him his own clothes. 


1879. It appoara nocossary to correct  .v. valguli; for visa, ‘water,’ i.e, teura, sco t., 
oidoisadbhyah for A vidvisadbhih. s.v. 1 (b). 

1890. Tho text of this lino has a lacuna 1893. From viii. 2217 it is evident that 
und is otherwise defective. Tnow propose to Lrhadrdja was a designation of Jakymuka, 
read valgulir for A -lyalir und ryanjaduaah for probably a nickname, Sujji covors his face to 
vyaiigaddvisah, For valyuli compare P.W., hide his mirth. 


JAVASIMITA 
(A.p, 1128-49). 


Night attack of Sujji. 


Capturo of Lakguckr, 


JAVASEMITA 
(A. p. 1128-49). 
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1894. After having him dressed up and put on a horse he spoke to him kind, 
conciliatory words and gave him fresh assurance. 

1895. He took him then with him, and covered with lustre and surrounded 
by the Khasax who had looted horses, swords and stores, went before Somapala. 

1896, Fortune which moves about unsteadily like the lightning playing on 
the sky, and which follows the cloud of destiny,—with whom does it ever abide 
permanently ? 

1897-1898, He, before whom Somapdla and other [princes] had, in order to 
please him, taken their food without hesitation as [if they had been] his servants, 
and whose body they had themselves humbly tended with saffron-ointment,—he 
was now seen by the people during five or six months standing before those in the 
same fashion. 

1899. J,ulla, too, who showed a, dark face enclosed by a greyish-white [beard], 
like a monkey, was caught in the forest by the enemies, and was dumb with grief. 

1900. When Somupdala had taken over Lakgmaka whom Sujji delivered 
to him, he thought that he had secured Kagmir, and turned back to his own 
country. 

1901. The brave Mdiika and others came to him from the part of Lofhana, 
and promising great riches asked him to give up the chamberlain. 

1902, Which Damara-birds did then not think that they could reach 
Kasmir by keeping under the wing of the chamberlain’s advice ? 

1908, Greedy as he (Somapala) was, he did not do this, as he hoped to seize 
the kingdom, which was dependent on the chamberlain, and expected to take much 
wealth from the king. 

1904, The king did not lose his firmness when the ministers reached the City 
in humiliation, and the chamberlain was lost to him. 

1905-1906. Ten thousand of the picked soldiers raised by the king, with which 
Bhiksdcara before had carried on his war for the crown, and with which Sussala 
had maintained himself, even when the land had risen in rebellion—then perished 
attacked by the cold fever. 

1907, Day and night there did not cease at that time anywhere in the land, 
even for a moment, the tumultuous wailing of relatives and funeral music. 

1908. That was a time when all business came to a stand-still, owing to 
tho fierce heat of the sun, when the kingdom struck with exhaustion, was as if lost. 

1909. At that time the royal gate (court) at Lohara enjoyed great aplendour, 
Kasmiriang, too, arriving there from different regions. 


1807. Rogarding tho use of saffron-oint- 1906. Sce noto viii. 1873. 
ment, compare note vi. 120, 
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1910. Lothana, whom an extraordinary royal fortune had reached as 
accidentally as the fall of [the fruit in the story] of the crow and the date-palim, 
resembled the god of wealth by his unbounded display. 

1911, His nephews, attendants, son and others who had shared his bodily 
discomforts and his sufferings, enjoyed themselves [now] in common with him. 

1912. Though owing to his mature age he did not display activity while he 
was in power, yet one did not see him squander wealth on unworthy persons, or 
show a closed fist to worthy ones. 

1913. The shade (darkness) is found independently by itself, while the light, 
owing to its own nature, is accompanied by a hundredfold shadows. Misfortune 
exists without happiness, while happiness is impaired by being pervaded with 
endless misfortunes. 

1914. One month, more or less, after obtaining such success, Lofhana lost his 
only son Dilha. 

1915. Thereupon died Malld, Lothaua’s wife, whose heart was rent by the 
dart of grief when she bewailed in him her only son. 

1916. When his most loving wife and his son endowed with the highest 
quiulities had died, he did not see any use whatever in that royal fortune. 

1917, It may be due to want of affection, easily found in a king, or to the 
elusive power of fortune that he ever felt happy again. 

1918, The king who knew the times, ransomed, though he was without 
resources, the old Laksmaka for thirty-six lakhs. 

1919, When he returned, the people covered the roul with a shower of 
flowers thrown in congratulation, and who would have not thought that the king 
had recovered his luck? 

1920, By the strength of his good fortune the record of his defeat was 
quickly forgotten, and recovering his power, he (Laksmaka) was again able [to 
award] punishments and favours. 

1921. Sujji, who had lost through greed of moncy all his firm attachment [for 
the king], acted with sincerity as Lofhana's minister. 

1922, By giving the daughter of Bhdyika in marriage to him (Lothana), he 
removed his distrust as well us the sorrow from which he suffered on ‘account of 
his first wife’s death. 

1923, The wise [Sujji] also approached King Padmaratha and brought tho 
latter’s daughter Sumaladevi in marriage to him. 


1910. For Adkatdliya, seo Pan. v. iii. 106, 1922. Regarding Bhdgika, the son (or 
1918. Soe regarding the approximate — nephow ?) of Sujji, suo note viii. 1630. 
value of this amount, Nete Jf on the Kasmir 1923. For Ladmaratha, lord of Kaliijare 
Monotary system, iv. 4{5. seo viii. 15, 


JAYASIMIIA 
(a.p. 1128-49). 


Lothana’s rule at 
Lohara, 


Sijiul tho Lohera 
court, 
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1924. By thus securing him a firm footing through high connections he repaid 
the unlimited authority he had received from him. 

1925. Urged on by the new king who was often invited by the Damaras and 
others, he planned an invasion of Ka‘mir. 

1926. In order to baffle his enemy who had got so far and had formed 
alliances with neighbouring princes, the son of Susxala employed a stratagem. 

1927, In this enterprise the deep thinking Uduya, lord of the Gate, whose 
honesty was unswerving, earned the praise of discriminating persons. 

1928. While stopping there in want of all’resources aud tempted by the 
enemy with money, honours and other [offers], he was ever bent on serving his lord. 

1929. He stood at a place called Vanaprastha, not far from Lohura, and 
unweariedly harassed the enemy’s force by continuous attacks, 

1930. Mdiiika, Indakara, and the rest were rightly or wrongly afraid of King 
Lothana on account of an intention which he (Sujji) was hinting at. 

1931, For they feared that the king who had put his trust in Sujji, was at 
the latter's instigation thinking of having them put out of the way as intriguers. 

1932-1933. The thoughtful King Jeyasimha then sent them word: “ We shall, 
for your benefit, put Malldrjuna, King Sussala’s son, from the Queen Sahajd, on 
the throne at Lohara. Therefore you should suddenly overpower Lufhana just as 
[you overpowered] Preman.” 

1934. This message the king sent in deceit, wishing to possess himself of the 
castle, and they agreed to it in the same way, without putting trust in him, 

1935. When Lothana learned that Mulldrjuna had entered into an intrigue, 
he threw him as well as the other intriguing nephews into prison. 

1936. In his apprehension he allowed only Vigrahardja, who was a son of 
Sussala from a concubine, to act as his chamberlain. 

1937, After making peace with his uncle (Lothana) for appearance’s sake, the 
crafty king hastened to employ various stratagems to regain his lost kingdom. 

1938. Lothana, firm on his throne through Sujji’s exertions, let S'wra depart 
and remained for some months undisturbed. 

1939-1940. When he got news that e/alddind, the powerful mother of that 
daughter of Padmaratha, which Swjji had previously brought [as a bride], had 


JAYASIMNHA 
(A.D, 1128-49). 


Jayurimha's wchemes 
agninat Lofiana, 


1920. Fanaprastha, not otherwise mon- 1938. Regarding Sra, chief of Bahu- 


tioned, was probably, as its name (‘forcst- 
plateau ') indicates, sume alp in the mountains 
above Lohara. 

1930. Inddakara’s namo must bo restored 
here for A L Inddraka, with referenco to viii. 
1814, 2019. 

1938. Compare for adhisarhdhatta, note 
vii. 1266. 


athala, comp. vill. 1H14 aqq. 

1940. It is to be regrotled that Dar- 
pitapura has not yet been identified, as 
its mention here might have enabled us to 
form an opinion as to tho direction in which: 
Kalifjaru, Padmaratha's territory, is to be 
looked for. Compare iv. 18°, 
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come to assist at the occasion of the marriage ceremony which had not yet been 
celcbrated,—he proceeded to Darpitaura to meet her. 

1941, Thereupon Maiika and the rest having got their opportunity left their 
prison, and meeting together, crowned Malldrjuna as king of the [territory subject 
to the Lohara] castle. 

1942, Calling, as before, the Thakkuras to their help, they kept off the 
followers of King [Jaya]simha who had reached the ground of the main road 
(pratoli) in the hope of effecting their entrance [into the castle]. 

1943, On the thirteenth day of the bright half of Phalguna in the year [of the 
Laukika era four thousand two hundred and] six (A.D. 1181), Lothanw lost his 
throne as quickly as he had gained it. 

1944, Simple-minded as he was, he regretted in his misfortune that the maid 
he had not yet wedded, and the wealth he had not yet used up, had got into the 
enemy's possession. 

1945. Moving about helplessly he secured, through Swjji’s power, some 
remnants of the treasures from Affdlikd and other places. 

1946, Maftka treated King [Juya|simha's followers, whom he had previously 
called in, with contempt, and put Mallérjuna in undisputed possession of the 
kingdom. 

1947. The young king was most extravagant, and had once betel handod 
round for which pearls had been cut up instead of betel-nuts. 

1948, As he showered gold on procurers and the like in his lust after sensual 
pleasures, sensible people reproached his liberality. 

1949. The treasures which King Sussala had accumulated by tormenting the 
subjects were, by this extravagant [prince], put freely to uses which corresponded 
[to their manner of acquisition]. 

1950. For he, inflamed with wantonness and of a low mind, drove away 
honest people and fostered a host of courtezans, strolling players, rogues, parasites, 
slaves and the like. 

1951, The wealth which lords of the earth acquire by oppressing the people, 
must fall a prey of rivals, or of enemies, or else of fire. 

1952, ‘Lhe treasures which King Jaypida bad amassed by oppressing his 
subjects, were squandered by Utpala and the other sons of a slave-woman who 
killed his grandson. 

15a, S'aukaravarman’s treasures which were obtaincd by maltreating the 
people, wore freely used up by Prabhdkara and the other paramours of his wite. 


1942. Comparo viii. 1881. 1953. Sve v. 230 sqy. 
1952. Compure iv. 677 sqq. 
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1954. The wives of Pargu (Nirjitavarman), subdued by love, gave away [their 
husband's] wickedly acquired riches to Sugandhdditya, who enjoyed their embraces, 

1955. The great wealth which King Yasaskara had accumulated, was used 
up by his wife who, compelled by love, had embraced a Candila. 

1956. The son of Parvagupta (Ksemagupta) left on his death, the riches he 
had inherited as the acquisitions of former kings, for Tuga and the rest, his wife's 
paramours. 

1957. Samgrémardja, who was bent incessantly on amassing riches, was 
plundered by Vyaddasiha and others who, bee-like, kissed the lotus-face of 
S'rilekha, 

1958, The treasures of King Ananta who ruined his subjects by his want of 
care, were reduced to ashes, though they had been swelled [by acquisitions] from 
the whole world. 

1959. King Kalasa’s treasures which had been acquired by skill in evil arts, 
were speedily squandered by his son on unworthy persons, and by his wife on 
paramours, 

1960. The possessions of King Iarga, who never ceased to thirst for acqui- 
sitions, were burned together with his palace, wives and sons, 

1961. Candrapida, Uccala, Avantivarman, and other kings who were strict in 
observing the law, had never their lawfully acquired riches destroyed by improper 
[uses]. : 

1962. While Mulldrjuna’s fortune was yet young, thieves, intriguers, neigh- 
bouring chiefs, courtezans, parasites, and the rest began a plentiful plundering. 

1963, The king, who felt annoyed at having his aims frustrated, though he 
had deceived his enemies, then despatched quickly Citrarathu to make an attack, 

1964, Having been raised to the simultaneous charge of tho ‘Gate’ and the 
Padigra offices, he took up his position at Phullapura, accompanied by a host of 
nobles. 

1965. His men were unable to overcome in battle the forces of Malldrjuna, 
which were numerous, and had also a support in the stronghold. 

1966, His servant, Sumvardhana, who was held in cstcem by the king, bad 
gone up to the castle to produce dissension [among the garrison], but was slain at 
night by Malldrjuna’s followers. 


1954. Comparo v. 241 sqq. 1960. Comparo vii. 1571 qq. 
1956. Compare vi. 76 aqy. K.’s narrative knows only of two sons of 
1956. Swo vi. 318 sygq. Harsa (Bhoja and Sulha), whereas the plural 
1957. The account of S'rilekhi’s amours, — ie used in our pnssngo. : 

vii. 128 aq., doves not mention Vyaddasiha. 1964. Citraratha has been montioned be- 
1058. See vii. JOY sqy. fore, viii. 1482, a8 in churgo of ee re 
1969. Compare vii. 603 sqq. oftice. Regarding Phullapura, see viii. 1221. 
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1967. When Kosthesvara came up behind, the enemies, though holding a 
castle which could not be taken by fighting, became frightened. 

1968. Malldrjuna thereupon made peace, agreed to pay tribute, and des- 
patched his mother to them in order to pay [them] attention. 

1969. She, wearing a dress which, though without ornaments on account of her 
widowhood, yet showed royal splendour, captivated Kosfhesvara and the other 
fickle-minded [chiefs]. 

1970. When she had returned from them, Mallirjuna felt reassured and 
delivered to the lord of the Gate (Citraratha) the promised tribute. 

1971. Kosthaka attracted by the pleasure of looking at the king’s mother, 
came up with a few attendants to the castle under the pretence of wishing to 
see it. 

1972. Then when he had descended, Citraratha in his company went 
before the king, carrying the presents. 

1973, The king, however, took counsel with Udaya, the lord of the Gate, 
who was skilled in looking after gain (?), and employed fresh stratagems to defeat 
his enemies. 

1974. When Lofhana, too, had gone to Padmaratha, the young king 
(Mallarjuna), freed from attacks, found room to stretch his legs to some extent. 

1975, After wedding Padmaratha’s daughter Somald, he married, owing to 
his extended influence, also the daughter of Nagapdla. 

1976. Deluded by his pride, he paid to Somapdla and other princes who were 
secretly intriguing [against him], subsidies as if they were his servants. 

1977. Many rogues and [among them] also men of royal descent, plundered 
him by performing [before him] as poets, singers, talkers, fighters, and strolling 
players. 

1978. He, whose intellect was defectively developed since his youth, and who 
shouted a great deal, was thought by blockheads to have « clever mind merely on 
account of his boldness in talking. 

1979. His appearance was pleasant, but apart from his face, which was 
shining like that of an evil-bringing comct, he had nothing that was good. 

1980. In the meantime, the king approached the valiant Sujji, fearing that 
Mallarjuna, too, might get his support. 

1981. The chamberlain who had the power to exile and to recall Sujji, 


1968. Yor Mallirjuna’s mother Sahajd, sco 
vill, 1952. 

1969. Sec for KAosthedvara’s gallant pro- 
pensities, viii, 1527, 1537, 

1972. For A sambhita® 
Durgapr. sabhyta®, 


omond — with 


1973. Tho moaning of dhytisdlind is oubt- 
ful, and tho first part of the word, perhaps, an 
orror for ddpée?. 

1075. Regarding Somaldé, see viii. 1923, 
1939; for Nayapala, Somapiala's brother, viii. 
619. 


JAYVASIMITA 
(A.D. 1128-49). 


Mallarjuna pays 
tribute. 


JAVASIMITA 
(a.p. 1128-49). 


Sijjt reealled. 


Lothana's enterprises. 
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displayed particularly on that occasion a peculiar energy, which had an instant 
effect. 

1982-1984, He had offered to Sujji, by the king’s direction, the garland 
of office (adhihdrasraj) for the commander-in-chiefship and the other [high 
posts], excepting, however, the garland for the post of chief-justice (rijasthina), 
without thus satisfying him (Sujji). He (laksmaka), then, yielding from regard 
for Somapdla, who had come to his house, tore off with his left hand in excitement 
his own hair-braid (j#fasvaj) and offered it. On receiving this, he (Sujji) felt 
gratified, and his looks became tender as if the tree of his fortune had been 
raised. 

1985. Tilhana showed no opposition to the return of Sujji, and abandoned, 
for the king’s benefit, his friendship for Uduya and Dhanya. 

i986. The king recalled Sujji and honoured him by going to meet him. 
Upon his advice he exiled Dianya and the others [of his party] from the land, yet 
not from his mind. 

1987. The king having found his opportunity prepared to have the guilty 
Kosthesvara killed by bravos, and the latter on hearing this news fled from his 
presence, 

1988. When the king having won over Manujesvara, proceeded to the attack, 
he (Kosthesvara), being rendered helpless by the defection of his own party, fled 
abroad. 

1989. Lothana who had resided at a place called Bay panila, secured the help 
of some ‘Thakkuras and attacked Mallarjuna, 

1990. Therein was seen indeed his incredible valour, that overthrown he yet 
always defeated him (Mallarjuna) who was in power. 

1991. He carried off his horses, plundered the market of .!/fdlikd, and 
sihasves eae ay 8 nee destroyed everywhere the watch-stations on the roads 
(mdrgadranga) and other [fortified places]. 


1082-64. The obscure language of this pas- 
sage offera some difficulty, and the translation 
of the last lino, as given above, is only con- 
jectural. As I understand the passage, 
Laksmaka, who is conducting the negotin- 
tions with Sujji in Somapala’s presence, offers 
to reinstate Sujji in all his formor posts, 
except the Rajasthana. Tn order to over- 
come Sujji's resistance to this arrangement, 
Laksmaka tears out his hair-braid and offers 
it as a kind of substitute for the withheld 
* garlaud of oftico.’ My this drastic display of 
his personal desiro to bring every sacrifice, he 
moves tho heart vf Sujji, who then expresses 
himself satisfied. 


In order to construe verse 1981, the cmen- 
dation of dpydyak for A L dpydya® souns 
necessary. 

Regarding the ‘ garland of -oftice,’ ace note 
vii. 1363, 

1985. Read pravese'pratt® for pravese prate®. 

1989. Happanila ia montioned only here 
and viii. 1993. Tho position of the locality is 
unknown. The second part of the name recalla 
Nilapura (seo vii. 253), and the firet the 
Babhipura (2) discussed in note vii. 683, 

1991. In Note Z on Lohara (iv. 177), 
§ 9, it has been shown that ‘the market of 
Attalika’ (text hero A ffilikdpana) corresponds 
to the prosent Mandi, ‘the market,’ close to 
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1992. Invited by a Iamara of the name of Rédjurdja, he then broke into 
Kramarajya, with a view to gaining the Kasmir throne. 

1993. When that Lavanya, who was close by, had been executed by Citraratha, 
who had received news of this, he retired again to the territory of Bappanila, 

1994. While he was repeatedly making his attacks, Malldrjuna, who resided 
in the castle [of Lohara], was unable to descend even to Atfalika. 

1995, Kogthesvara, who was preparing for an expedition [against Jayasimhal], 
arranged for a peace [between Lothana and Mallarjuna] by getting the nephew to 
deliver a great amount of money to his uncle. 

1996, After having secured a firm foothold at Lohara, he then in company 
with Lothana broke into Kusmir territory eager to fight the king. 

1997-1998. Crossing the mountains he took up a position at the Karkofa- 
ilraiga without having met with opposition on the way. He had not yet effected 
his junction with the other amaras, when the king marched out in haste and 
using his full energy overpowered him at the very beginning. 

1999. In the meantime, the chamberlain died by a sudden attack of illness. 
Men of small merits do not live long in their fortune. 

2000. Alas, those whose minds are spoilt by luck, do not know that fate, 
irresistible in its course, will overtake them quickly, though they stop in 
their houses with all doors closed, hoping to keep it off and taking no notice 
of it. 

2001. His wife, while continually clearing the house of people, did not know 
that death had fallen upon him while he was peacefully sleeping. 

2002. They thought that, after having been attacked by fever, and having 
shaken it off, he was sleeping in cumfort, and did not then know that he had died 
just while asleep. 

2003. When Kosthaka then, together with Lothana, had departed, neither 
Muallarjuna nor Kos(haka nor Lothana was king [at Lohara]. 

2004, Malldrjuna treacherously killed Udayana who was with him. [There- 
upon] Kos/haka, whom he had named as surety [for Udayana’s safety], became 
irritated against him. 


1997. For Kérkotadranga, tho frontier 
watch-station on the Tog ’maidin route, sco 


Atoli. This little town is still tho com- 


mercial centro of the Loh'rin and nvighbour- 
ing valloys; comp. note viii. 581. 

For tho «significance of tho term dranyn, 
comp, notes Hi, 227(D); v.39; and Notes on 
the Liv Pautaal Route, yp. 382 aq. 

The Incuua of two syllables in this line doos 
not allect the senso. 

1994. Atéli (which namo is written horo 
as Aftalika in ) is only about cight miles 
below the probable site of Loharakofta, 


note viii. 1596, 

2003, K.sooms to refor horo to tho subse- 
quent troubles at Lohara, related in the next 
Nines, during which nobody held full royal 
power thore, until tho territory fell again to 
Jayasinnha. 

2004. Udayana, \ust mentioned viii. 1850, 
sooms to havo kept by Lothanu’s sido. 


JAYASIMIEA 
(A.p. 1128-40). 


Lothana vreaks into 
Kesmir. 


Troublos at Lohura, 


JAYASIMIIS 
(A.D. 1128-49). 


Defeat of Mallirjana 
ou the Purosut. 
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2005. He (Mallirjuna) did not conciliate the angry [Kosthaka], whereupon 
the latter collected his force and taking Lothana with him, rushed on in fury to 


wage war upon him. 


2006. Kosthaka, though accompanied only by a few mounted men, among 
them Mullakostha, routed his inactive force after crossing the Parosni. : 

2007. Khasas, men from the Indus (Suindhavaka), and others were slain in 
that battle, and King [Mallarjuna], himself, came near to annihilation, but was 
left alive from hatred against King Jayasimha. 

2008. He ascended to the height of the castle, having fallen [himself] from 
the height of honour, and being curbed in his power conciliated Kosthakw once 


more. 
2009. 


The Damara (Kosthesvara) abandoning Lothana kept peace [for some 


time], but fell again out with him (Mallarjuna), when he did not pay what he had 


promised. 


2010. Imprisoning the officials he (KostheSvara) collected the customs at the 
watch-station (draaga), and had his own name stamped in red-lead on the wares 


as if he were the king. 


2011. At every moment the union between them broke, just as between 
two pieces of a glass jar which have been glued together with gum. 

2012. The lord of Lohara estranged the Lavanya (Kosthesvara) by his harsh 
words which had no issue, and he, again, the former by his unchecked rivalry. 


2013. 


The Damara thereupon made an attack and weakened his force by 


earrying off the best weapons and most valuable horses. 


2014. 
the wrong direction, 
opponents for the future. 


2006. The Parosni is evidently some river 
to the south of Lohara, Could it be the 
stream flowing from Loh'rin itself, or another 
name of the Toki of Prints, called Tawsi 
vii. 53% Taugi is probably only a generic 
appellationfor any perennial motntain stream. 

Prof. BUHLER, Jteport, p. 3, who has rightl 
pointed this out, observes: “ Most, if not all, 
Tohis have special names which, however, are 
little used.” Thus, in fact, we find Palasta 
marked on the Survey map as another desig- 
nation of the Prints Tohi. 

The Nilumata, 155, 1398, twice mentions a 
river Parosmi—in the second place ina list of 
rivers which join the Vitasti outside the 
Kaémir Valley. But no further indications 
are furnished by these passages. 

Matlakostha is the Damara chief of Lahura, 
firat mentioned viii. 517. 


re 


Thus the foolish MKosthaka, by persistently making his strength felt in 


undermined the fortune of [Jayasihha’s] 


2007. Regarding the Suindhavakas, sce 
note viii, [&G8, 

2010. This passage is of intorest, as it 
proves that tho watch-stations or Dranyas 
served, also, as might @ priort be supposed, as 
custom-stations in old times. In accordance 
herewith, we find customs-revenue from 
Drangas mentioned in the Fourth Chronicle, 
258, and the Dranga of S'arapura (Hiir'por) 
spoken of as a sulkasthina by S'rivara, i. 408. 
Compare the notes on draiga, iii. 227 (D); 
v. 30; and J_A.S.B., 1805, pp. 382 aq. 

It is still customary in Jammu territory, 
and probably elsewhere tov in India, to mark 
goods for which octroi-duty has been paid, 
with seal-impressions in red-lend (sindira). | 

2013-14. The text of these lines contains 
two small lacuna, but the general purport is 
clear. 
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2015, In the meanwhile, that prince (Mallirjuna) was planning the murder of pea . 
Maitika, who was his chief minister, and by the daughter he had given him, his 
father-in-law. 

2016. For he (Maftika) was of a restless disposition owing to his youthful 
vigour, and openly enjoyed the favours of his (Mallirjuna’s) mother as her 


paramour. 

2017. It was at meal-time that the murderers, upon a sign given by the king, 
struck down and killed him just as he was eating. 

2018. Shaking his sword (? asipata), donning the hero's band (verapa{fa), and 
shouting a great deal, he performed various heroic exploits (¢rabhate) while 
plundering his (Mafiika’s) soldiers. 

2019, Ah, Indakara, too, did not escape from among [those who were 
concerned in] the treason. That prince, himself, destroyed him by giving him 
poison. 

2020. King [Jaya]sinha then, when his enemies had been scattered by fate, 
got Kosthaka over to his side and sent Sujjz to effect the conquest [of Lohara]. 

2021-2023. When the latter had approached within a march of one watch 
(three hours), Mallarjuna whom Kos{haka had thrown into confusion by carrying 
off his horses, and who was harassed by internal dissensions, abandoned the castle, 
not being able to offer resistance, and marched off with the treasures towards 
Avandha. Fallen from his regal position he was plundered on the routes by 
robbers, yet preserved with difficulty 2 remnant of his treasures. 

2024, Being in his eighteenth year, he lost his throne on the second day of Mallacjune dethroned, 
the dark half of Vaisakha in the year [of the Laukika era four thousand two a6: 1 a) 
hundred and] eight (A.D. 1132). 

2025. He who was giving the Amrta to him who curries the moon as his crest- 
ornament (S‘iva),........... and had his head cut off in the fight. If this 
was done by Siva, then who else would not listen to calumniators of his benefactor ? 

2026. That the drops of water clinging to the Jotus-flowers are taken for 
pearls, and dulness sticking to kings is somehow taken for judgment, therein 
manifests itself the peculiar delusive power of the glory which adheres to [the 
lotus-flowers and kings]. 

2027. Some kill with mighty strokes in the forests, some by their nose, others 


2015. Correct formantrindmwith Durgapr. obscure by the lacuna indicated above. Tho 


mantrinam. allusion is to the demon Rahu, who had his 
2018. For drabhati comparo Harsac. pp. head ent off by S‘ivn after partaking of tho 
55, 67. Amytn; comp. Mahdbh. 1. xix. 1 sqq. But I 
2019. Compare viii. 18/8. am unable to tree the story as to the 
2023. For Avandia, sce noto vii, 1319, previous connection between the demon and 


2025. ‘Thomcaning of thisverse isrondored — $'iva. 


TAYASINITA 
(a.v. 1128.49), 


Intrignes against 
Nuh 
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by their eyes, and others again by their tonguc. But there are also some mis- 
chievous people in royal palaces who cause disaster by their mere speech. 

2028. The wicked cannot harm the servant of the king as long as he is before 
the latter, just as the sun-rays [cannot burn] the tinder which is placed before the 
erystal (? jyotirasdéman). But when he is behind, they find their opportunity 
{and destroy him], just as the sun-rays reduce to ashes [the tinder behind the 
crystal], 

2029-2031. While the commander-in-chief (Sujji), having brought ITarsata, 
Kapila’s son, as governor to [Loharu]kotf«u, was collecting a garrison for the castle, 
and delaying there some days for the purpose of again securing for that territory 
peace with prosperity,—some rogues who bore him a grudge, irritated the king 
against him by denouncing him at a moment [when the king was] in a favourable 
mood. 

2032. What other king would act firmly on his own judgment, if this 
{king], too, is made to dance like a child, [pulled about] by rogues ? 

2083, Or is it, perhaps, that the dulness imparted in early youth by an 
entourage chiefly composed of fools does not pass away even in mature age, just 
as the flaw [does not pass away] from the precious stone ? 

2034, By the rulers’ mere inability to discriminate between their servants, 
there falls, alas, a thunderbolt on the innocent land. 

2035. The king’s advisers had got Sujji sent to the conquest of Zohara in the 
hope that by failing to carry out the enterprise he had undertaken, he would become 
ridiculous like Laksmaka. 

2036. Then, when he executed that extraordinary task, those wicked [advisers] 
struck at him with skilful calumny which is as unfailing as the missile of 
Brahman. 

2037, The commander-in-chief on his return did not recognize the king's 
irritation, as the latter hid his changed feelings profoundly under kind speeches. 

2038. Or how could he (Sujji) have felt apprehension or distrust in his 
natural honesty and after he had done such good service ? 

2039. The king found no pleasure in his actions, right though they were, 
like a lover who has become estranged through the wanton talk of malicious 
persons. 

2040, From the self-conscious thought that he had conquered and given back 
to the king two lost kingdoms, as well as from pride he (Sujji) proceeded just as it 
pleased him. 

2041. His relations who were freely oppressing the citizens by taking awny 
their houses and otherwise causing them trouble, created aversion [against him] 


among the people. 
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2042. Kosthesvara in recollection of his own evil deeds did not trust the king 
nor his uncle (Manujesvara) who, when the king was angry against him, had shown 
a hostile feeling. 

2043, Citraratha, who was accumulating wealth by oppressing the subjects, 
and who had entered into [marriage] relationship with Sujji, was not in favour 
with his lord. 

2044, The king secretly helped Dhanya and Udaya who were stopping at 
Rajapuri, with money, though he did not show his affection for them from regard 
for Sujji. 

2045. Thesc two, having lost their followers through the cold fever, were 
hanging on to Mallirjwna who retained great riches though he had lost his throne. 

2046. At that time there arrive: at J?djapurt Saiijapala, whom Luksmaka, 
from hatred against Sujj/, had previously called [back] through messengers. 

2047, As the king, who was prevented by Sujji and Citraratha from acting 
[as Lakgmaka had desired], did not grant him permission to return, Mallarjuna 
invited him through messengers. 

2048, Having got, on this account, into a quarrel with some noble on the 
road, he was wounded and lost his property. 

2049. Persons of judgment thought much of the fact that Malldrjuna could 
not Jay hold of him, though he offered him much gold, and though he (Safijapila) 
was in such [reduced | circumstances. 

2050, The king dependent as he was [on others], and Jitlhana then invited 
him with kindness through secret messengers, and he arrived in haste. 

2051. He came boldly to the City, thinking [ever] on the road which was 
infested by enemies: “If they do not kill me here, they may kill me there.” 

2052-2053. He whom the kings of Nanyakubja, Gauda, and other countries 
had honoured in rivalry, felt pained when in his own land he received no attention 
from the king, owing to the ministers preventing it, and the citizens near the palace 
looked at him with tears in their cyes. 

2054. The king then, without heeding the ministers, gave him an audience and 
honoured him by offering him betel with his own hand. 

2055, Though he had no means whatever, he was followed by people from 
more regard for his fume, and by his frequent visits to the royal palace he made his 
enemies tremble. 


2056. Sujjz, who was « judgo of men, trembled inwardly, when he noticed tho 


2042. Compnro viii, 1988, and regarding — ededlayatd@n, comp. tho uso of ava- J/lay, v. 
the rolntionship betwoon Manujosvara and J24; vii. 1282. , 
Kogthesvara, note viii, 12st 2046, Compare viii. 1639, 

2045. Inanpport of the emended reading 2053. Minend with Durgapy Cantike. 


JAVARINITA 
(a.p, 1128-49). 


Saiiy yrtla'a veturn to 
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Discontent of Sujyi. 
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conversation, behaviour, and the other [ways] of him whose appearance was [already] 
remarkable. 

2057, He thought: “ Surely, such an extraordinary, uncanny being, who is 
capable of dealing out universal ruin without limits, will not end thus in this 
country.” 

2058. He had seen in foreign lands various proud men of valour, but looking 
at him (Safijapila) he thought that the end had come for the prond ones. 

2059. Overcome by destiny or his pride Sujji then committed various actions 
which deserved censure. . 

2060. When stopping in Madavardjya he killed a Brahman, who having been 
plundered by his followers had spoken harsh words in anger, by hitting him with 
darts as [if he were] a jackal. 

2061. When, after agitating the minds ofthe people outside. by this wicked 
action, he returned, the people in the City, too, became hostile to him on account 
of his acts of violence. 

2062. About this time Kamaliya and the rest got in their arrogance the 
highest privileges bestowed upon a quite unimportant relation of theirs. 

2063. Sujji thought in his pride: “ What, is there to be anyone else besides 
myself to bestow favours?’ and had a person, not much better than a strolling 
player, placed on the same footing. 

2064. Rilhana, too, who had established matrimonial connections with 
Kamaliya and the rest, then became particularly a thorn in his eye on account of 
his power. 

2065. The enmity which had arisen between them and him from a small 
cause, quickly grew into a tree of a hundred branches nursed by the slander 
of rogues. 

2066. Ulhana, Sahadeva’s son, gave him who was arrogant by nature, bad 
counsels which increased his arrogance, and thus urged him on to give himself up 
wholly to this strife. 

2067. He showed his wrath freely also against the king, thinking: “This 
ungrateful [prince] allows infcriors to conduct themselves as my equals,” 

2068. The king, on the other hand, being afraid of him, excluded Rilhana 
from [private] councils, familiar conversations, and other confidential occasions as if 
he had been one of the outer court (bahya). 

2069, He (Rilhana), however, cunningly hid such slights from his lord, and 
by his deception put courage into his own people and fear into his enemies. 


2062. For Kamaliya, see viii. 1091. 2068. Comp. for dihya, note viii. 426. 
2066. Regarding Schadera, seo viii. 198. 
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2070. By presents he secured the friendship of Saf;apila, who was a man 
full of energy, and whose adherence was sought by both parties. 

2071. The palace to which they both proceeded fully armed, became agitated 
at every moment by disturbances. 

2072, Swjji, in order to insult those of the opposite party, together with the 
king, caused in his pugnacious mood a disturbance in the assembly [held in ccle- 
bration] of the Mahimana festival. 

2073, When the door-keeper announced him (Sujji) with his hand placed 
on his neck, he abused him, and saying harsh words in his rage struck him with 
a stone. 

2074-2075. While those [of the opposite party] were all motionless and 
thinking how they might protect their lord, the king directed them to assign a 
«eat to him [close to himself], and after speaking to him conciliatory words, said to 
them, whether from deceit or in earnest: “There is nothing for me [to fear] from 
this faithful man.” Inwardly, however, he reflected [over the case]. 

2076. The Brahmans of Madavardjya then began a solemn fast (préya), and 
declared that they would not have Sujji as commander-in-chief. 

2077. Ltilhana, skilled in expedients, in order to intimidate the enemy, 
brought up at night Paicacandra who had troops ready equipped, and who 
was his (Sujji’s) enemy. 

2078. Sujjt was afraid of Saiijapdla and of that [Damara] who had a large 
number of soldiers ; of the rest he took no heed, and this was known to his opponent 
(Rilhana). 

2079. He (Sujji) fearing an attack left his residence accompanied by horse- 
men, and after putting his troops in fighting array, passed the night on the rvad, 
without, however, being attacked. 


2080. Sufi at that time made friendship and allied himself with Kos/hesvur«, 
who was also in opposition to the king. 
208i. ‘The latter, who had been hated by the king [before], became for him an 


object of still greater hatred, on account of his killing Manujesvara who had 
refrained from opposing [the king]. 


2072. Tho mahimdna festival, still observed 
in Kadmir, is described in the Nilamata, vv. 
625-533, According to this text, a fast is to 
be held on the cighth day of the bright half of 
Philguna and lamps te be placed on the snow 
in honour of the gods and Pitrs, On tho next 
day people sre to feast, wino to be drunk 
by those who take it, Brahmans to be fed, 
etc. 

At presont only the custom of placing 


VOL. II. 


lights on tho snow and tho fast is observed on 
Phalguna sali 8, 

Another festival, called the ‘small Muhi- 
mina,’ is placed by the Nilamata, vv. 606-513, 
on the oighth day of the bright half of Magha. 
This festival is now entirely forgotten, 

2073. Compnre vii. 235 sqq. 

2081. See regarding Mannjeérara’s con- 
duct, viii, 1988 as to Aosthedvara, comp. yiii. 
1640, 2012. 


M 
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JAYASIMHA 
(a.p. 1128-19). 


Iutrigues againat Sujji. 


Uvermres of Suyt. 
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2082. Those measures which he (Sujji) had taken that night, his enemies 
attributed to a treacherous design against the king, whereas they were intended for 
his own protection. 

2083. That king who with dull senses mistakes a falsehood for the truth and 
truth for o falsehood, foregoes his aims and is put to sufferings by misfortune. 

2084. Persons without judgment abandon a glittering jewel because they take 
it for fire, and think that the glance of brown-eyed [maids] which is directed 
towards another, is [intended] for themselves. Why should they not then thus 
take everything here that is true for false, and that is false for true? 

2085. The king thereupon seeing no other remedy for the troubles but his 
(Sujji’s) death, destined Safijapdla to be the murderer (tiksna) of that powerful man, 

2086, He (Safjapala) being a man of courage and unable to kill him by 
treachery, like a miscreant, wished to kill him after attacking him [openly], and 
was looking out for an opportunity at various places. 

2087. While the two were plotting deceitfully against each other, the country 
was disturbed every moment by panics. 

2088. While Sujji kept awake as before, fearing an attempt at night, the 
royal palace, too, became filled with guards keeping attentive watch. 

2089. When Swi demanded the exile of Rilhana, the king, too, agreed, being 
unable to offer resistunce, 

2090. When he was about to depart after taking leave, the lord of the Gate 
(Udaya) pointed out to the king that the people were in commotion on account of 
the hardships [done] to him, and thus by cunning got him reinstated. 

2091. Saijapala took an oath by sacred libation with Saji, who had asked 
him for his friendship, and after consulting with him came at night to the king and 
thus informed the latter. 

292. “Oking, owing to the instigation of Ulhaya and others, as well 
us from his own pride, Suj/i, who is bent on having no rivals, has the following 
intentions :” 

2y93-2094, “If the king were of my opinion, who am his faithful servant and 
helper, I yhould, after exiling /ilhana und imprisoning the rich Citraratha, 
recover for the king the horses and treasure which have been lost at the Lohara 
expedition, and furnished with the [necessary] means also kill the wicked 
Kogthaka.’” ; 

2095. “*I do not pay attention to family-relations if affairs [of state] are in 


i 7 } i ip wi ; ho has given tho 
2082. For tathd sthite, which does not — ship with Lothana, to whom given 
permit of a suitable construction, wo havo  daughtor of his son (or nephew) Dhagika; see 
probably to road tathdsthitan. : viii, 1922. 
2095. K. makes Sujji allude to his relation- 
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their way. My attachment is to my lord, in whose service [I count] my life as 


grass. 
2096. “While I thus take upon myself the task of overcoming the rival 


kings and other [enemies], the youthful [king] may enjoy the pleasures of the royal 
fortune with his mind at ease.’” 

2097. “He (Sujji), in order [to assure himself] assistance, desires to ask from 
the sovereign that Ulhana be made lord of the Gate, and that I be put in charge 
of the various offices of Rilhana.” 

2098. “He (Sujji) also says to me: ‘If Ulhana, you and I myself combine and 
are of one mind, then is there any necessity to take into account him who is on the 
throne ?’” 

2099. “If he (Jayasimha) should not agree to this, we being on the spot may 
call in some other rival kinsman and put him up as king in his place.’” 

2100, The king replied after heaving sigh, and as he spoke the flashes of 
his teeth (dvija) appeared like ropes stretched out to catch [something whose] 
escape might be feared. 

2101. “It is thus as he (Sujji) has said it; no deceit, no incapacity, no 
apathy, can be supposed in that proud man.” 

2102. “The intention is to destroy him. Hence it need not be considered at 
the present moment how difficult it would be to break his undisputed pre- 
dominance.” 

2103, “That, however, afflicts me that the murder of this guileless man which 
has been resolved upon whether under the first impulse of a touch of anger or with 
justice, must be carried out.” 

2101. ‘For we have discussed this plan before persons of little character, 
He would certainly find it out by bribing them with money.” 

2105.“ Worthless persons find employ [with us] theugh we know them [as 
such], whether this be on account of their irrepressible merits [from a previous 
existence} or owing to the dulness of persons like myself.” 

2106. “That is the penalty paid by kings for their error in taking fools into 
their service, that they have tu suffer from the result of the latter’s foolishness.” 

2107. “ For parasites the ways of kings are as difficult to follow, ay for bazar- 
bulls the mountain-paths (bhdmibhrnmdrga) 6... ee 


2096. mend for madhyetha of toxt may- 2107. Thosocond half of this line is missing. 
yatha: Wand Wave very much alike in Vio allusion is to bulls set freo in honour of 
Sarada writing, Rend yuna visranta®. S‘iva (epsotsarga), which stray about in’ tho 

2100. K. by this somowhat obscure simile Bazars of Tadian cities. Their idlo life and 
wishes apparently to describe tho cautions ample lout makes them generally grow 
reserve with which tho king indicates his  oxtromely fat, and climbing on hill-paths 
intontions to Saijapaila. would, itdoud, tux thom severely. (Kat 


JAYASIMIEA 
(a.D. 1128-4). 


JAYASIMHA 
(a.p. 1128-49). 


Plot for Srjji’s death, 
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2108. “Rogues and dogs show an aversion to proper conduct, are anxious 
never to let their tongues rest and live by the food of others.” 

2109.“ This evil act which has been planned owing to the infliction of rogues, 
and which again cannot be abandoned from fear of them, will yet be regretted by us 
thereafter.” 

2110. Thus spoke the king, and resolved upon the death of Stjji, caused him 
often to keep awake, and himself passed sleepless nights. 

2111. The servants told the king that Sujji was on the guard owing to the 
plan having been betrayed, and was preparing to kill him. The king believed them 
and felt alarmed. 

2112. He then went himself to their houses and tried to put Sujji into 
friendly relations with Rilhana, by telling them to form a matrimonial alliance. 

2113. When also after thus allaying his suspicions he could not find an 
opportunity to kill him, he felt distressed, and was tossing day and night on his 
couch in helplessness. 

2114. When Saiijapdla did not come from his house as he was mourning over 
the loss of a relative, he was still more troubled by fear that the violent act would 
nut succeed. 

2115-2116. Aulurdja, an officer in the army, who was famed for his skill in 
military exercises, and whose brothers, Kalyivardja, and the rest, falling on the 
Lattle-field, had forgotten [to repay] the kindness of King Swssala, wished to 
repay his debt of gratitude at [the risk of } his life, and asked him for the cause of 
his grief. 

2117. He told him of the irremediable danger from the commander-in-chicl, 
who could neither be conciliated nor killed. 

2118, “ What is this, [a thing] to be accomplished at the mere {sucrifice of } 
one’s life?” Thus he replied to the king, and took the firm resolve to carry out 
the bold act. 

2119, The commander-in-chief did not come out of his apartments for two 
days, and thus did not Jct him (Kularaja) have the certainty of death or furtune. 

2120, On the third day S'piydra, a confidential servant of the king, reported 
to the latter that he had seen him alone on his couch. 

2121. Aking in the enjoyment of happiness has ever got servants. But a 
service in danger can be got only from an outsider. 


people are facetionsly called dharma-dand Kulardja’s subsequent career, comp. vill. 2190, 

in Kaémir.) 3334 aqq. oe poles REE 
bhimibhyt must be taken in its double 2118. Correct mahibhyjanh for mahibhujan. 

meaning of ‘ king’ and ‘ mountain.’ 2120. For the meaning of avagana, com- 
2115, See for Aalydnardja, viii. 1071. For pare viii. 2126 and Hargac., p. 20. 
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9122. The club is ever attached to the hand of Kama’s foe (S'iva) as a mark 
of beauty. But in the fight with Tripura, the Mandara mountain which had come 
just on that occasion, had to act as his bow. 

2123. The king then despatched Kulardju, whose natural courage did not 
allow any agitation to be noticed in him, under the pretence of sending betel 
[through him]. 

2124. He did not take any betel in the golden dish, saying: ‘‘Death is 
certain. Iam not to return. Then who will take it from this [dish] ?” 

2125. Other followers, too, endeavour thus to relieve their king’s distress at 
the expense of their life; but they fail in the execution. 

2126, ‘“ Whether he be in company or alone, he must for certain be killed by 
me. May your Majesty keep awake thereafter.” With these words he left. 

2127, One might have thought when he had gone, that flight was possible for 
him if he did not succeed in his bold enterprise. ........-.-. 

2128, Going to serve his lord he took behind him two soldiers with their 
swords hidden (?) ........ 

2129. After the doorkeeper had announced that he hed been sent by the king 
himself with betel, he proceeded before Suj/i, while those who followed him had to 
remain behind. 

2130. He saw him surrounded by a few attendants of various sorts, as a lord 
of elephants is attended by small elephants. 

2131. After he (Sujji) had taken and respectfully acknowledged the betel from 
his Jord, he inquired with a smile what the king did, and the like, and then after a 
short time dismissed him in kindness. 

2132-2133, Fearing that [more] people might enter, he (Kularaja) said quickly, 
pretending to use a natural opportunity: “A soldier of the Kaivarta (fishermen’s) 
custe, who is under me, has committed a fault. Now you may show regard for us 
by ordering off your subordinates who are preparing to seize him.” 

2134. From conceit he refused this request us if [there had been] presumption 
in it, and said to him rudely: “I shall not do that.” 

2135, Ashe (Kularaja) was going away as if in anger, the attendants [of 
Sujji] said to the latter in a soothing way: ‘That man ought to be treated with 
esteem,” and stopping him made him turn back. 


2124. The last words put into Kuluraja's probably corrupt. For punak wo havo 
mouth are doubtful, and the text uncertain. euilently to emend purah, 

2127. Tho second half of this line is 2132-33.  Kularaja’s request —appenrs 
missing, and the translation of the first hence — natural, as Sujji_ as commander-in-chicf has 
doubtful. disciplinary power over the soldier whose 
_ 2128. Jam unable to make out the mean- cause Kularija pretends to plond. 
ing of the last words of the line which are 


JAYASIMITA 
(a.p. 1128-49). 


Keulavaju ront to kill 
Sui. 


TAYASINTA 


(A.p. 1128-19, 


Murder of Siyi 
(a.p. 14383). 
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_ 2156. He then said: “ Order my two servants who are present, to be admitted 
Inside so that they may give an account of that matter,” 

2157. He (Sujji) then unwillingly had them admitted, and when the murderer 
saw that he had got his assistants [by his side], he prepared to strike him, 

2158, Sujji said to them: “Go to-day. To-morrow I shall attend to your 
affair.” Turning his back he then Jct himself down on a couch to sleep. 

2139, After going a few steps [towards the door] Kularaja turned back, drew 
out. his dagger in haste and struck him quickly on the left side. 

2140, While he was passing his hand to the dagger, with the ery: “ Fie, 
treason,” they all struck at him. 

2141. The onlookers had not yet comprehended that he was in danger, when 
he was dead already, as it were, for a long time. 

2142, Among the followers [of Sujji] who from fear cast away their honour 
and took to flight, only the single Pijicadeva drew out his sword then. 

2145. He rushed about striking, and being wounded by the three who equally 
gave back his strokes, and streaming with blood was forced out of that hall. 

21st. While they kept inside the hall, which they bolted, they were 
surrounded by Sujjz’s servants who blocked the doors and windows, and were 
eager to slay them. 

2145. Resisting at the windows(?) they drew away the cotton-couch from 
below the corpse, and raising the latter, put it into the door which their aasailants 
were battering. 

2146. The latter were pouring in showers of swords, arrows, spears, axes, 
(laggers and stones, and by endeavouring to enter from various sides were throwing 
them into confusion. 

21-17, When hard pressed they then cut off the head of Sujjz, and threw it 
into the courtyard behind their assailants in order to dishearten them. 

9118-2152. When his followers saw the head they ran away anywhere, 
raising tumultuous cries. Its cyc-holes and ears were intensely brilliant with 
the flowing blood; the depressed nostrils were covered with the hair of the 
upper lip; the pupils of the eyes were protruding, and owing to the reflection of 
the rushing people scemed to exhibit some slight movement ; the flesh of tho neck 
was rough owing to the uneven cutting, and in its folds were masses of coagulated 
fat which seemed as if moistened with turmeric; the hair of the beard was 
covered with dust. The saffron-drop on the forehcad alone showed that it was 
really [the head of Sujji]; and owing to its having fallen sideways, the tocth 
showed breaks in their compact. 


2142. For Pijcadera, see viii. 1577 aqq. the commoncoment ovidontly contain somo 
2146. The words tamoripratikurvana at corruption. 
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2153. The king, who after despatching the murderers had been in great 
mental anxiety, knew that the desperate act had been done when he saw outside 
the commotion of the people. 

ast. Thinking this measure necessary, whether Sujji was dead or 
wounded, he quickly got the troops in readiness and ordered them to surround his 
house. 

2155. When the king heard from the people the false report, that Sujj: 
had escaped, he himself caught the excitement of a contest. 

2156. The king’s men when learning for certain that Suwj/i was killed, made 
a prisoner of S'ivaratha who was hated by everybody, and was stopping there. 

2157, This, my song, carns merit to-day by describing the distinguished 
conduct of Kalaga, the son of Hilla, who was the brother-in-law of Suj/t’s brother. 

2158. Bhiksu and the rest behaved like heroes at their end, when attacked. 
He, however, clung to a noble conduct though in safety. 

2159. For he, after hearing in the royal palace of that event, did not run 
away, but proceeded to the slain master eager to leave his life there. 

2160. As he was banging the door with kicks, he was driven away by the 
murderous soldiers of the king, and only just saved from a miserable end. 

2161. When he without having been wholly discomfited retired to another 
hall, Kulurgja and the others breathed again and proceeded before the king. 

2162, After forcing an entrance, he (Kalaéga) killed there a strong soldier, and 
was then with difficulty slain from afar by the opponents’ arrows. 

2163. While the land fell into an uproar, the king sent in haste Saijjapdln 
who had arrived, and Rilhaya to slay Ulhana. 

2164-2166. By the time that Jit/hana arrived, after hurrying as far as the bank 
of the Ksiptikd in tho belief that he (Ulhana) might have fled leaving the road,— 
Saiijapala having come earlicr had been blocking the way before Ulhann, as he 
was passing from the gate of his house, and had struck many in the fight. But 
the sword of one cut through his (Safijapala’s) right arm, so that the joints of tho 
bones and sinews were severed and only the skin remained. 

2167-2168. After his family had fallen into insignificance, he by his eminent 
qualitics had again obtained renown abroad as well asin his own country. When the 
time of the reward was at hand he was deprived of that arm which was the surety 
of his valour. Shame upon the perverse will of fate! 

2169. Tf, as before, ho had remained uncrippled wheu he had attained the rise 
of his furtuno, tho people might have learned by the result tho astonishing [nature 
of his] aspiration. 


2157. For Kalaia, see viii. 1000; for Sujji’s brothora, Prajji and Laksnuka, compare viii, 
1043, 1046, 2177. 


JAYASIMITA 
(a,b, 1128-49). 


Attack on Stjyi's 
purtizans, 


JAVARIMITA 
(a.p. 1128-49), 


Murder of Gliana, 
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2170. If, indeed, Rahu had not had his body crippled after he had drunk 
of the Amrta, then the world would have learned the aspiration which that 
powerful [demon] had long fostered. 

2171, The son of Sahadeva (Ulhana) who suffered from a wound, saw with 
envy his old uncle S’ila slain... 2... 0... 

2172. As he was passing into the house in pain, there was killed Jajjale, 
valued servant who had protected him, two soldiers and a Candala watchman (yamika). 

2173. As he did not leave the house, but stopped there seated in the court- 
yard and looking at his young son, Rilhana had it set on fire. 

2174, Disabled by his wound and blinded by the smoke he was being carried 
[outside] in fetters by soldiers of note, when some low persons killed him in the 
gate of the house. 

2175. The king’s angry feelings were not appeased even when he saw the 
head of him (U]hana) who had caused the ruin of his chief ministers. 

2176. Various followers of Suj/i did noble deeds while attacked with fury by 
the soldiers the king had despatched. 

2177, Laksmaka, the younger brother of Sujji, suffered the disgrace of being 
thrown into fetters, and after seeing the king was slain by some merciless persons 
in the palace courtyard. 

2178. Sangata, his energetic cousin, the son of [Sujji’s] paternal uncle, after 
rushing about in the royal courtyard as if on a stage, nobly gave up his life. 

2179, The mad Mummuni, the brother [of Sangata], had fled for safety to his 
house, and was killed there by some wicked persons of the Bana family. 

2180. Citriya, too, Suj/i’s brother-in-law, who was a man of high descent, 
found a noble death after living a frivolous life of amours. 

2181, His doorkeeper Suzigika was wounded and subsequently died. Also other 
followers of S1jjt found their death in various places. 

2182, Two or three like Virapalu owed their life to the swiftness of their 
good steeds, and escaped the danger of death by reaching Kosthesvara. 

2183. S‘aradiya, Suigafa’s brother, on the way had his horse stopped at 
the Subhafimatha by a concourse of vile people and fell into captivity. 

2184. Sajjala, a son of Sujji, S'vetika, the son of his elder brother, and 

Ulhana’s son, were thrown into prison. 


2183. Saradiya is probably the samo 
person as tho Saradbhaain, mentioned along 
with Sangata and Mummuni, viii. 1090, “ 

Regarding the Subsafdmatha, soe vil. 


2170. Compare note viii. 2025. 

2171. There is a lacuna of two syllubles in 
the text of this line. 

2175. Compare regarding Ulhana’s con- 


duct, viii. 2066, 

2178-79. -Regarding Saigata and Mum- 
muni, see noto viii. 1090. For the Bana family, 
comp). viii. 528. 


180, 
2184. The elder brother of Sujji was 
Prajji, seo viii. 1046, 110. 
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2185, Thus happened the catastrophe on the fifth day of the bright half of 
Asadha in the year [of the Laukika era four thousand two hundred and] nine 
(av. 1133), owing to king and minister having fallen under the influence of 
calumnious persons. 

2186, To this day even, the king, though surrounded by such [excellent] 
servants, remembers with regret that minister, whose energy had not failed before 
any task. 

2187. In truth, the service of kings is more dangerous than the raising of a 
Vetala, the leap over a precipice, the chewing of poison, or the fondling of a snake. 

2188. Who does not come to grief if he stands unsuspectingly before sovereigns 
whose character (guna) is dependent on others, or before carts [whose ropes (gun) 
are attached to others] ? 

2189. The king thought Swjyi’s murder a wrong act. 
thought it right and saw in it the king’s extraordinary energy. 


But the subjects 


2190, The king put Saiijapdla in office as commander-in-chief, and gave to 
Kularaja the post of City-prefect. 

2191. Dhanya and Udaya who had left Mall#r/una and returned to the City, 
were again as before prominent as the king’s confidants 

2192, Fortune abandoned its unsteadiness since deprived of other abodes and 
abided in all respects permanently with Citraratha. 

2193. Though distinguished by exceptional power and unrestrained even by 
the king, he was not able to pacify the land which he oppressed by his inflictions. 

2194, The commander of the fort (kottesa) at the village called Gandharrdni, 
killed ‘chic and sent his head to the king at Parevigoka. 

2195-2196. Then King Lothana appeared suddenly at night in [ddigrama, 
with «a few followers. He had been repeatedly encouraged through messengers 
from Kosfhegvara who was by nature hostile to the king, and who at that time was 
still further mortified on account of the renown the latter had gained. 

2197. As the king was on all sides in close union with the other [Damaras], 
the Lavanya (Kosthesvara) made peace, and after telling him (Lothana) a great 
tissue of lies (mahdkathitakantha) sent him away as he had come. 


2186. Correct with Durgipr. Avdpyavipar- 
yasta®, 

2188. °nistirna® which does not seem to 
give any suitable sonse has been left untrans- 
luted. Possibly it is a mistake for °vistirna®. 

2190. For Kzularda's administration of 
the City, sce viii. 3335 sqq. 

2101. Comparo viii, 2045. 

2102. Correct with Durgapr. mechedad. 

2194. Tho position of Gandharvdna can- 


not be traced. For Parevigoka, comp. note 
iv. 5; vi. 130. 

Regarding 7ikka, compare noto viii. 522. 

2195. For HMadiyraéma (Ar‘yém), sce note 
i, 340. 

2197. The interpretation given above of 
mahakathitakantha is based on the pussages 
villi, 249], 2526, 2800, 2934. These prove 
clearly for the word kantha, the meaning 
‘patchwork of lies, ‘tissue of lies,’ 


JAVASIMTIA 
(ap. T2849), 


Incursion of Lofhane 


JAYABIMHA 
(a.p. 1128-49). 


KostheSvara attacked 
by tho king. 
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2198. As he showed a foolish desire to gain the throne as Ucrala anid the 
rest, he was laughed at by the people when his persistence bore no result. 

2199. The king then thought of destroying Nosthuka by employing bravos, 
winning over his soldiers, and by various other devices. 

2200. He (Kosthesvara) in his anger had the bravos’ eyes torn out and did 
not seek to conciliate the king, but prepared to fight him as if he were his equal 
antagonist. 

2201. He (Jayasimha) then ordered the leaders of his army to move forward 
[against Kosthesvara] from their respective positions while he himself attacked him 
with various troops. 

2202. The powerful [Lavanya] drawing near to the king, of whom he knew 
that he had marched on impetuously with a small force, tried to outmanceuvre 
him, but was not successful. 

2203. Citraratha, though having a large force, was defeated, as fate willed, 
by a detachment of his (Kosthesvara’s) troops in an encountcr which ensued. 

2204. Owing to this defeat which acted like an unauspicious introductory 
word (omkéra), he lost henceforth every day [more and more of] his courage. 

2205. After fighting Rilhana and others, the Lavanya spread out all his 
troops in battle array and fell in the evening on the force of the commander-in- 
chief (Safijapala). 

2206. The latter with less than a hundred men,—the other ,soldiers having 
fled—withstood the onslaught of his troops, just as a rock [withstands] the rush 
of the elephants. 

2207. What need be said of that tiger of men, whose body does not kecp 
within his own mail and other armour, as the battle grows fiercer ? 

2208. While he thus broke the cnemy’s impetuosity by his firmness, there 
joined him rillaka and other Laranyas, accompanied by their troops. 

2209. Though from regard for their relative they did not join in the fighting, 
yet they were of some small usc tu him in his difficult position, and by his own 
valour he repulsed the enemy. 

2210-2211. Timely preparation, inducing by kind words his troops to keep 
watchful at night, judgment in using at the right time the various methods of 


‘intrigue.’ This uae of the word is easily 2207. Add in fuotnote of Mad, the conjec- 
derived from its usual meaning ‘patched dural emondation mati for mani, omitted by 
garment’; comp. the use of tho root grath in misprint. . . ; 
connection with AantAd in the passages quoted. 2209. Trillaka is named as a rolative of 
2200. samprasddayat for which the emen- Kosthegvara, viii. 1707. From vii. Srl agg, 
dation se@hiprisddayat Nas Ween proposed in it appears that he was the son-in-law of oy- 
Ed., may be an unaugmented form; comp. — thesvara’s younger brother Catugka. 
note i. 285, ‘ 
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occupying and abandoning [positions], retention of places once taken—these 
merits alone would [have sufficed to] put the enemies to Aight before this victorious 
[leader]. What [need then of] praising his attack on the enemy? 

2212, Kosthaka feeling dispirited, betrayed by his followers, and shaken by 
such impetuosity, then descended from the hill and turned to flight. 

2213. As the routes were blocked by an unseasonable fall of snow, the 
pursuing enemies defeated the effort of his horses to get away. 

2214, Driven by the king from the country he proceeded with a few followers 
to bathe in the Gazga, smarting with pain at his humiliation. 

2215, Somapdla, who was troubled by his son Bhipdla, and afflicted by the 
miseries of the long contest for the throne, came at that time to the king for 
protection. 

9016. After he had given two sons of Nagapdla as hostages, the king, kind to 
those who sought his protection, promised him safety. 

2217. In view of his misfortune the king, whose character was distinguished 
by its guileless generosity, did not recall to his memory that this deceitful [prince] 
had been the cause of Brhadrdja's (Lakgmaka) discomfiture. 

2218. The king gave his own troops for his assistance, and after humbling the 
pride of the enemy restored him to power. 

2219. In the meantime, however, Kosthaka was on his way back after 
bathing in the celestial stream (Ganga), and taking up [the cause of] Mallérjuna 
was endeavouring to raise a rebellion. 

2220, The prince who had come to Kurul-setva on occasion of the solar eclipse, 
met there the Lavanya and abandoned from necessity his former enmity [against him]. 

2221, Lofhan«w who had arrived earlier upon the Damara’s invitation, felt 
distressed, and left as he had come, when he heard of the latter having allied him. 
self with him (Mallarjuna). 

2222, The base Somapdla, though he had taken an oath by sacred libation 
before the [Linga of S'iva] Viyayesa, did not pay attention to the invasion prepared 
by the king’s enemies. 

2223, His son (Bhipala), on the other hand, in order to propitiate the king, 


age Regarding Ndgapala, compare viii. 
9 


2217. Compare regarding the name Brhad- 
raja, viii. 1893. 

_2220. Compare regarding the sacred 
district of Kuruksetra near Thanésvar, noto 
viii. 640. The great pilgrimages to the 
Tirthas of Kurukgetra take place on solar 
eclipses ; see Mr. J. M. Doutn's Gazetteer of the 
Ambala District, 1892, pp. 42, 139 sq. 


From the date given, viii. 2185, we must 
conclude that the defeat of Kostheévara, and 
his subsequent departure for tho Ganga, fell 
in the autumn of a.p. 1133 (Laukika ora 
4209) ; comp. viii. 2213. The solar eclipse, on 
the occasion of which he met on hia return 
Mallarjuna at Kurukgotra, was probably the 
one, which according to Dr. Schram's Eclipses 
of the Sun in India, p. 122, took place on the 
28rd July, 1134. It was visible at Thanedvar. 


TJAYARIMHA 
(a.p. 1124-49). 


Kosthe§nara defeated 
by Sufijupale. 


Alliance of Malkirjunu 
and Nosthesvura, 


JAYASIMITA 


(A.p, 1128-19), 


Vixactious of 
Citraratha. 
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induced the various Thakkuras to plunder Kosfhula as he reached their respective 
territories. 

2224, In the meantime the Brahmans at Arantipura, who did not like 
Citraratha, owing to the wicked obstinacy he showed in increasing the imposts, 
held a solemn fast. 

2225, As this [mi ister] who, in his conceit did not care [cven] about the king, 
paid no heed to them, many in their grief burned themselves in the flaming fire. 

2226. When his servants confiscated even the grazing land (curaka) of the 
sacred cows, one cow-herd also overcome by compassion burned himself. 

2207-2228. A youth called Vijayardja, the son of Prthvirdja from the family 
of Bhutta Vdbhata, being in great straits, was preparing to go abroad along with 
his younger brother. Seeing that distress there he spoke thus to his younger 
brother, while shedding tears of compassion : 

2229, “ Look, how the subjects are ruined in their helplessness by a rogue of 
a minister, while the king, imperturbable in his kindness [to him], pays no regard 
to them.” 

2230. ‘‘ Where the king from complaisance to the ministers takes no cure of 
the subjects in their misery, who else is there to relieve their sufferings ?” 

2231. ‘Or, perhaps, that is the correct way that he who deserves to be 
chastised, should be punished by the chastiser, and the latter again, if he gets into 
trouble, by someone else in mutual emulation.” 

2232, “Sometimes in concussion the unwieldy stone is overcome by the 
thoroughly hard steel, sometimes, however, the stcel by the stone.” 

2233. “The king who is distinguished by all good qualities, does not deserve 
hatred for one single fault. Nothing else appears to me indicated but the murder 
of Citraratha.” 

2234, ‘The destruction of one wicked person is called lawful when all are 
helped by it. Even the Jina (Buddha) slew a great snake which killed living 
beings.” 

2235. “If punishment has been meted out by us to that wicked man, then no 
official will again oppress the people, owing to the dread of [being punished by] a 
man of energy.” 

2236. “If by the sacrifice of this body numberless people may be rendered 
happy, then, O brother, is this not the greatest bargain?” 

2224. Judging froin viii. 1964, 2254, wo 2226. Mor caraka, seo note viii. G7. 
must asaume that Citraratha held at this 2227. Regarding Bhatta Uadbhata, the 
time the double offices of Padagra and Dvara.  Sabhapati of King Jayapida, see iv. 10), 
Tt was evidently in the lirst-named capacity 2234. J have not becu able to trace the 


that the complaints indicated were made — Buddhist legend here alluded to. 
against hin. 
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2237. When his younger brother had expressed his agreement, he made him 
take an oath by sacred libation, and then returning followed Cifraratha in order to 
kill him. 

2238. Even in this time of the Kali age which is sullied by the weakness of 
the sacred law, there manifests itself brilliantly to this very day the irrepressible 
power of the gods of the earth (Brahmans). 

2239, No one, until all his merits [from a former existence] have been 
exhausted, enters upon an obstinate course against the Brahmans before whom the 
destructive arts of the wicked break down. 

2240, Sujji, who had exasperated the twice-born, found his death from the 
hand of a twice-born, and Citraratha, who had slighted the Brahmans, was slain by 
a Brahman. 

9241. Surely that [youth], sacrificing his ov life without immediate cause, 
planned his death, because his mind was seized Ly a charm which the Brahmans 
had sent forth. 

9242, When those Brahmans were burning themselves, just then he 
(Citraratha), the object of their hatred, had followers killed in a quarrel amongst 
themselves. 

2245. His destroyer was kept awake for many a night as he was not able to 
get day or night at Citraratha, who was accompanied by a strong force. 

2241, When he (Citraratha) was going about, the roads were covered far 
away with numberless great persons, and he in the midst of the crowd came in 
sight and disappeared [again in a moment]. 

2245, He (Vijayarija) unshaken in his extraordinary persistence, on one 
occasion ran quickly after him when he had ascended the stairs in the royal 
palace. 

2246. As he was stopping before a pillar surrounded by nobles, he then in 
fierce boldness struck him with a dagger on the head. 

2247, He thereupon, as if he were dying, lust consciousness from exhaustion, 
his eyes were rolling and his energy Icft him. 

2248. In this state he was deserted by his frightened followers, who thinking 
that he had been murdered by the king’s order, lost their courage. 

2249. The murderer in the belief that he was dead, did not strike him again, 
and kept back his brother who had arrived by another staircase. 

2250. Though the ways were open to him everywhere he did not flee, but 
shouted loudly and repeatedly; “ Citraratha has been put to death by the king.” 


2241. Compare for doijotthapitaya krtyaya 2242. The purport of the second half of 
the legend told i. 136 sqq. this lino ia not certain. 


JAYASIMITA 
(A.D. 1128-49). 


Vijayaraya's atiompt 
against Citraratha. 


JAYASIMHA 
(a.v. 1128.49). 


Irruption of Kosthed- 
rere and Mullirjuna. 
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2251. Thereupon, all the wretched followers of Citraratha who had enjoyed 
{with him] the fried meat dishes and other pleasures of regal state, disappeared in 
fright. 

2252. His elder brother Lofharatha, fled in his terror to a dancing girl for 
protection, and hid his face on her breasts. 

2253, When Citraratha was brought in this condition before the king, the 
latter in person checred him up, and said: ‘Have no fear. Who has struck 
you?” 

2254. When the soldiers were searching by the king's order for the person 
who had wounded the lord of the Gate, the murdercr presented himself, saying : 
“Tam that person.” 

2255. He then bravely slew twenty or thirty soldicrs, and after displaying a 
praiseworthy prowess in defying them through his resolute bearing, was struck in 
the leg and killed. 

2256-2257. On his «arm was found a leaf upon which was written the reason of 
his deed, in these words: ‘From Yuga to Yuga I come into existence to protect 
the righteous, to destroy the evil-doers, and to restore the sacred law.” The 
desire [which he expressed] in his death by this verse, sanctifies him. 

2258. Citraratha then, though his wound healed, fell, owing to the lesion of 
the joints of his forehead bones, into disgust [of food], madness and misery. 

2259. For five or six months he lay day by day on his couch rolling his 
suffering and emaciated body about. 

2260. Inthe meanwhile, Kus/haka preparing for a rebellion betook himself 
together with Malldrjuna to a mountain-fastness [surrounded] by a dense forest. 

2261. Roving about in his endeavour to collect those who belonged to his 
party, he caused excitement among the people. They had not yet forgotten their 
[former] sufferings, and were apprehending a fresh contest for the crown. 

2262. The people quickly felt pained by the appearance of tho hostile force, 
just as [if it had been] a chill produced by an untimely cloud, and became benumbed 
in their energy. 

2963. He (Jayasimhn) then had this forest-fastness which extended over many 
Kis (érosa), surrounded on all sides by his ministers who occupied the neighbour- 
ing forest-hamlets. 


2284. Comparo for Citraratha’s officinl northern slopes of the Pir Pantsal range. 


designation, vill, NAM. These are covered te this day with magnilicont 
2256. This vorse is quoted fromthe Mhaga- pine forests ; soo the map. ; 
vadgitd, iii. 8, whero it is spoken by Krsna. 2261. Tho text of tho first half of this 


2260. The ‘mountain-fastness' (giridvrya) lino is corrupt. The translation is basod on 
hero reforred to was probably a high plateau, tho conjectural omendation pe in the 
difficult of access, situated sumewhere on tho Ed. For °yrasano®, read porhaps °grahano°. 
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2261. When Saijapalu went into camp with the Yavanas, the enemy became 
motionless, as trees keeping still in a calm. 

2265. Dhanya, too, threw his force into S'ilikdkofta, and showed aversion even 
to the smell of the enemy, just as the lion to that of the elephant. 

2966, Rilhana, whose force was posted by the king at Govdsa, scoured the 
forests and made the enemies hide themselves before him as the owls [hide] before 


the sun. 


2267, Checked by these measures of the energetic king, Kosthesvara was for 
three or four months prevented from roving about. 


2268-2269. 
chiefs of the neighbouring territories. 
king's officers had baffled his efforts. 


He had been in distress abroad, and had been disregarded by the 
His own followers had fallen off, and the 
Not comprehending from want of judgment 


the ways of kings, having lost his footing, and forgetting his guilt, he wished to 


conciliate the king. 
2270. 


Saijapala in his thorough devotion thought it idle to reproach him 


(Kosthesvara) now that he was eager to remove the king’s anger, and agreed to 


his wish. 
2271, 


In his eagerness to make peace with the king’s enemy he (Safjapala) 


did not punish him, though he himself had thus suffered [from him]. That the 
sons of Prthvihara showed good-will to [Kosthesvara], is not astonishing. 

2272. When he sent the enemy of the king [before the latter], he could not 
appease the king’s anger even by cutting off the finger of his own hand. 


2273. 


He (Safijapala) was unable tu allay the anger of the king though he 


bound his head-dress round his neck, carried a shoe on his head, and used 


[favourable] moments. 
2274. 


He (Kosthesvara) had refused [to recognize] two or three royal 


prerogatives (?ldiichana), opposed several royal orders, and in his conceit behaved 


altogether like a king. 


2264. By the Yavanas aro mennt here 
undoubtedly Muhammadans, Such had found 
their way into the service of Kagmir already 
undor Harsa; sce vii. L149. 

2265. For Silikakofta, a hill villago, see 
viii, 1588, 

2266. Govdsa is mentioned only in this 
assage. It can scarcely bo the present Gis 
the Gusthd of S'riv. iv. 532, 692, etc.), about 
two miles to tho north of Ramuh, as this 
placo lies too far nway from tho mountains. 

2270. It appears fron: this and tho follow- 
ing linos that Saijapila accepted on the 

king’s hohalf MKosthesvara’s proposals for 
peace. ‘Tho king, however, was not proparud 


to pardon the latter, and hence dissatisfied 
with the arrangement. . 

2271. K. evidently refers to tho attack 
made upon Safjapila by Kosthesvarn ;, see 
above, viii. 2205 sqq.—By ‘ Prthvihara’s sons’ 
must ho meant Catuska, Losthaka, Chudda,and 
percabe other brothers of Kosthesvara, who 
had kept by the king’s side, but wore sucretly 
sympathizing with their rebel brothor ; see re- 
gar ing Kosthegvara’s descent, note viii. 1261, 

524; for his brothers, viii. 2318, 2496, 2461, 

2272. Comparo regarding the cutting of a 
finger as a symbolic act, viii. 1604. 

2273. The meaning of bhuktavela is doubt- 
ful; comp., however, vii. 369 ; viii. 622. 


JAYASIMAA 
(a.p, 1128-49). 


Surrender of Kosthes- 
vara. 


JAYASINHA 
(a.p. 1128-49). 


MallGrjuna detained at 
Sdvarnika. 


Surronder of Afallar- 
juna, 
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2275. 
had got away, was captured. For fortunate persons one success follows the other. 

2276-2278. He, not being quick on his feet and hence unable to bear the 
fatigues of marching, was being carried on the shoulders of his servants. 
When after escaping from various dangerous situations, he had reached the village 
of Sdvarnika which belonged to [the territory of ] Lohara, he had been stopped by 
the Thakkura Jaygika who put guards over him. ‘The king now heard that this 
faithful servant had come before hin, 

2279, He (Mallarjuna) who had with difficulty escaped from the fastness and 
had nearly been caught, was now captured again by that opponent. Who is able 
to escape his destiny ? 

2280. The Ganga rolling forth from her celestial course had scarcely escaped 
from the belly of one great Resi (Jahnu) who had caught her up, when she was 
swallowed up by another (Agastya) after she had filled the hollow of the ocean. 
Nobody can escape the inevitable. 

2281. While Juyyika watched the neighbourhood until the captive [Mallar- 
juna] should reach [the king], the thoughtful king employed Uduya, the lord of 
the Gate [to fetch Mallarjuna]. 

2282. For the king did not believe that the other ministers would show 
resolution in a difficult situation, excepting him who was wise and distinguished by 
vigour, depth ot thought and prowess. 

2283, He (Udaya) after passing the routes which were made insecure by those 
who were drawing ulowances from both sides, sighted the enemy of the king 
(Mallirjuna) standing at a window. 

2284, When he had arrived outside, he (Mallarjuna) said to him various 
things, praising him and wishing to make a pretence of courage by a resolute bear- 
ing which was fictitious, and then again addressed him : 

2285. ‘You, the foremost of the wise, who value above everything full 
devotion to one’s master, huve been brought [here] by persons who have succumbed 


to enticements.” 


In the meanwhile the king received the report that Malldrjuna who 


2277. Sdavarnika can be identified with the 
present Sfran, a large village situated in the 
upper valloy of the Prints Tobi, 74° 19’ long. 
33° 40' lat. Its distance from Lohara: Loh'rin 
is about two marches. 


2279. ‘tho drrga hero reforred to is the 
mountain position which Mallirjuna had 
previously occupied with Kosthvsvara, 
viii, 2260. 

2281. See regarding this Udaya, note 
viii. 1832. 


2283. The hill regions, situated between 


the southern frontior of Kaémir and Rajapuri 
territory, aro evidently alluded to, ‘These 
parts wore occupied by Khagas, to whoso repu- 
tation as groat plunderers roferenco ime 
already been made in note i. 317. ‘Their strong 
position on the routes connecting Kasmir 
with Rajapuri, would allow them to levy sub- 
sidios or rather blackmail from both sides, 
evon in times of peace. The position of the 
Mfridis on the Khyber Pass has offered until 
quite recent times un exact parallel. 
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2986. “ Because I had not a supporter like you, who resemble a protecting 
gem, I have, as a bad ruler, suffered in my youthful reign by many intrigues.” 

9987, “Kings who are difficult to face [in their power], can ordinarily be 
examined by the eyes of the people at the fall of their fortune, just as the sun [can 
be easily examined] on a winter day.” 

9988-2989. ‘That king is to be praised who spreads lustre at his rise as well 
as at his end, just as the sun which puts forth its blood-red disc [at its rise as well 
as its setting]; [that king] whose appearance was rendered auspicious by the 
emotion of the citizens’ wives at his access, and also by the violent love shown for 
him by the band of the Apsaras at his grand end.” 

2290, “After securing nobly a position (pata) and accomplishing something 
(artha) I have become perplexed at the end, like a great poet, (who has found his 
words (pada), has also got some subject-matter (artha), but finds himself perplexed 
about the completion of his verse].” 

2291. ‘‘ Now you should give assurance to my mind by promising me one wish 
which is not beyond what is feasible.” 

2992, After these words he had then a crystal Liaga with its base (pz/ha) 
put before the lord of the Gate that he might touch it for the sake of 
assurance, 

2293-2294. He (Udaya) thought: “Surely, this proud [prince] asks me [to 
grant] the wish that he may fight warriors who use their darts, spears and arrows 
in an honest contest,” and touching the S‘iva-linga promised the desired wish. 
Thereupon he (Mallirjuna) addressed him again thus : 

2295. “T ask you that I may come before the king such as I am now, 
without my eyes being taken out, without being killed, without being wounded.” 

2296. On hearing these words demeaned by cowardice, all were benumbed 
with shame, and turned their heads to the ground like twigs dripping with 
rain. 

2297. Then they thoughtfully remembered the last moments of Bhiksu, and 
this made their hearts again expand in cheerfulness. 

2298, As he wus being taken away by him (Udaya) on a litter carried by men, 
he looked without shame and without emotion also on those people whom he had 
eared for. 

2299, As ho was being carried along on the way, wholly absorbed in eating 
abundantly, sleeping, ete., just like an animal, no reflection of any kind occupied 
his mind. 

2293-04. Udayn thinks that Moallirjuna 2295. Emond with Durgapr. chrsfa® and 


aske for tho favour of being allowed a prépnomi. 
suldiorly death in open combat. 
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JAYABIMITA 
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JAVASIMUA 
(a.p. 1128-49). 


Mullarjena imprivoncd 
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2300, When the people saw him taken along in this condition by his guards, 
their hearts were moved by compassion, and they did not approve of the king's 
[action]. 

2301. And they said: “It is not right that the king, as the elder brother, 
should show such cruelty towards the younger brother who is deprived of his father 
and deserves compassion.” 

2302. ‘Who could be so cruel-minded as to disfigure by torments the 
charming body of this [youth] whose look is like that of a dark-blue lotus ?” 

2303, Thus the people, unable to connect the preceding facts and their conse- 
quences and forgetting his guilt, reproached the king in various ways as they saw 
him on the road. 

2304. But what account need be taken of young boys, blockheads, and the 
like? Even the thoughts of great men do not ever keep the same direction. 

2305. When the hearers listen to the [story of the] gambling, the dragging 
of the Paficila princess (Draupadi) by the hair, etc., their anger against Dhrtarastra’s 
sons is greater than against the Pindu sons. 

2306, When they hear of the drinking of the blood of the Kurus and the 
shattering of the head of him (Duryodhana) who had his thigh broken, one sees the 
very same people enraged against the Pandavas. 

2307. Nobody but he who is in the midst of the events, can understand their 
cause and their result. How should not the sentiments of the onlooker change at 
various incidents ? 

2308. Carried in a litter he reached the City in the evening, moving 
the citizens to tears, and holding an earthen vessel in which lay his cut off 
finger. 

2309. On the fifteenth day of the bright half of Agvina in the year [of the 
Laukika era four thousand two hundred and] eleven (A.D. 1135) the king placed 
him under guards in the Navamatha. 

2310. When he had passed in distress five or six nights [and days] without 
taking food and was asking to be allowed to touch the feet of the king, the latter 


from compassion came to him. 
2311. When the king had promised him the desired safety, he told him that 


Citraratha and Kosthaka were nothing but [embodiments of] perfidy and 
deserving to be killed. 


2902. For the raro word asecanaka, com- finger wns a sign of submission on the part 
pare Iargac., p. 30. of persons who acknowledge their guilt 

2305-6. Compare Mahabh, u. 1, lxvii.; and ask for morey; comp. also vill, 1738, 
vu. Ixxxiiit.; 1x. Ivi. 2273, 3300. ; 

2308. Tu note viii, 1594 it has alread 2900. Regarding the Navamathn, compare 
beon shown that the cutting-oll of one's viii. 247, 1Uh2. 
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9312. The king thereupon wished to imprison Kosfhaka, who had gone to his 
own place, and despatched [for this purpose] five or six councillors, among them 
Pilhana. 

2313. When the courage of all drooped, the king took up the enterprise in 
person, whereupon Rilkana caught him (Kosthaka) with his arms, as the shark 
[catches] the fish. 

2314. Deprived of his sword he remained motionless in the net of that strong 
man’s arms, as a person who, while blinded by sleep, is beset by a goblin. 

9315. The fierce Bhihkharaja, Kulardja’s brother's gon, in obedience to the 
king pierced his neck with a dagger. 

2316. When the Rajaputra Prthvipdla was hitting him with a hatchet on the 
head, the king angrily forbade him. 

2317, Vitally wounded at the neck-bone and incapable of action, he rolled on 
the ground, covered with blood. 

2318. Kamaliya, and other men of great strength threw also his 
(Kosthesvara’s) brother Catuska to the ground, as elephants [throw down] a 
log of wood. 

2319. When the Brahman Mallaka saw his two masters thus struck down in 
helplessness and captured, he stepped up with drawn sword. 

2320. The king, himself, noticed him as he was rushing unexpectedly into the 
tumult and striking at several of the royal servants. 

2321. While this man of great strength was cutting down several brave 
soldiers who were running towards him from near the king, Kulardja rushed at 
him with a dagger. 

2322. He (Kularaja) skilled in the use of arms, pressed him against the 
wall, but was unable to kill him as his (Mallaka’s) hand was rapid at counter- 
strokes. 

2323. He (Kularaja) was unable to get away, or to keep still, or to strike, but 
parrying frequently he kept him at his place without, [however,] wounding him. 

2924, Mallaka, who made a great noise by dashing down his foot and 
throwing out his arms, then took a glance at Padmaraja who was running up. 

2325, Kulardja at that moment got his opportunity and struck him in the 
breast, but as his hand withdrew after the stroke, he (Mallaka) cut off his thumb. 

326. While Bijaraza full of hot conceit struck at him and he (Mallaka) was 
striking back, the two (Kularaja and Padmaraja) hit him rapidly. 

2327, He (Mallaka) got away even from these three ossnilants and ran 
towards the king, whom he had sighted entering the door of the puvilion 
(ratushike). 

2316. Rogarding I’rthvipala, comparo viii. 1093. 


JAYASIMITA 
(a.d. 1128-49), 


Capture of Kosthaka 
and Cutuska, 


JAYVASIMNA 
(A.D. 1128-49°, 


Kosthaka's wife 
becomes a Sati, 
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2328, As he was striving to reach the king, Kulardju ran after him in haste 
and excitement and stopped his rush by wounding him in the bones of the buttocks, 

2329, Then ho was surrounded by all the soldiers, and after slaying cowards 
as well as brave men, fell down quickly upon the hero’s couch, a stream of blood 
serving for its upper covering. 

2350. He deserved to be counted among the heroes for having displayed a 
laudable prowess under the eyes of his masters who had fallen into misfortune, and 
were yet alive, and fur having found a death worthy of envy. 

2331. The servants of Kogsfhuka had run away outside, and only the Dimara 
Janakacandra showed that he was not lacking in courage. 

2332, For he though unarmed, took from one of the royal servants his battle- 
axe, and fighting sent many into the presence of Yama to herald his [approach]. 

2333. The battle-axe which was in his hand while he endeavoured to make his 
way to the disc of the sun, was as eager to sever the carotid vein (swywmia) of the 
enemy, as the crescent of the moon [is eager to reccive its share of sunlight by 
the Susumna-ray]. 

2334, We have neither scen nor heard [of another such deed as dune] then by 
Kosthaku’s wife, who, when her husband was thrown into prison, nobly followed 
him as a Sati. 

23:35. Not heeding the words of her relatives who said that she might yet 
get back her husband alive, she entered the fire. 

9336, By the feet of her who was proceeding to the world of virtuous 
women, the fire was purified from the sin by which it had been sullied on account 
of its desire to embrace the wives of the Seven Ksis. 

2337, She, a danghter of Vasunta, the brother of Dhunya and Udayn, and 
proud of her noble descent, did not cherish the customs of Dimara-wives. 

2338. Let the wives of Lavanyas yield up in widowhood their beautiful 
bodies from lust of money even to village officials, [common] householders, and 
the like. 

2339. She and the two fullowers (Mallaka and Janakacandra) made Kos/haka 
raise [again] proudly his head, after mental confusion had caused him to become 
despondent. 

2340. Kosthaka, though his wound healed, became a prey to worms owing to 
some sins, and after many nights dicd in his prison. 


2333. The light of the sun is supposed to 2336. The legend hero alluded to is found 
be carried to the moon by the ray called Mahabh., 1, ecxxiv. 30 aga. id 
Sugimna; see Nirukta, ii. 6, and Visanvpur., 2337. Dhanyr and Udayn are said, 
ii, p. 297. Dead herovs go to the world of vin. 1085, to he descended from a rdjanya, eo. 
Surya. Kyattriya family. 
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2341. Citraratha who was withered up and emaciated, became from fear most 
distressed, when he heard that the king had been incited against him by 
Mallirjima. 

9949, His beloved and only wife, the virtuous Saryamati, who was the surety 
of his power, had already before gone to the other world. 

2343, As his body was broken in health by an incurable disease, his house 
without his consort and his lord rendered averse by enmity, he found no cheer 
whatever. 

2344, Thinking that notwithstanding his guilt he would not suffer anything 
unkind from the king, if he stopped at a Tirtha, he went to Suresvart under the 
pretence of wishing to die there. 

2345. Thereupon the king confiscated in various places the great riches c* all 
kinds which he, wealthier than Kubera, owned. 

2346. His gold, clothes, equipment, horses, jewels, arms, and other [valuables] 
displayed, os [if it were] in rivalry, greater and greater splendous 

2347, The tree of the royal fortune which was withered’ up by the hot blast 
of the Lohara treason, was strengthened when watered by the hill-stream of his 
(Citraratha's) fortune. 

2248-2350, In the residence of Vijayx, the son of Bhava, there was a regal 
fortune, imprisoned [as it were] and ever awake, which from the paleness of cares 
appeared as if touched by the glitter of white parasols. Though the troubles had 
long passed away, he, filled with apprehensions such as are natural for one living in 
the forest, did not leave the splendid Kulydvapura, as the S'alva[-prince did not 
leave] Saubha, 
Ananda, he slew him and was himself killed by him. 

2351. Thus passed for King Jayasimha, who was so anxious to protect his 
subjects, that time full of energetic enterprise. 

2352. While Citraratha stopped at the Tirtha, his two servants S'rigdra and 
oe well-known intriguers, were exerting themselves to secure the Padagra 
office. 

2353. S'rigdra got the better of Janaka by winning over the king through 
the offer of abundant bribes, and obtained the enjoyment of his master’s 
fortune. 


When he recognized the murderer sent by the king, a man called 


2344. Regarding the holy site of Sures- 
vari (Isthar), seo note v. 37. 

2348-50. Vijaya, son of Bhava, has 
iheady been referred to, vill, 1263 sqq., as a 
great noble resident at Kalyanapura (Kalam- 
por), anda supporter of Bliksu. As K. docs 
not state any special reason for Vijaya’s 
tmuder, wo lust suppose that it wags caused 


by the king's desire to confiscate tho great 
property of this Damura. 

Tho S‘élva prince is Harigcandra who, 
according to the legend related in the Mahi- 
bharata and elsewhere, rules the mythical city 
of Sanbha which is suspended in the air; 
compare for references, J’. W., s.v. Saubha. 


JAYASIMITA 
(a.p. 1128-19). 


End of Citraratia. 


JAYASIMHA 
(ap. 1128-19) 


Sragdra made prime 
ininiater, 
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354 The king restored to Udaya the long-lost. charge of the ‘Gate,’ just as 
the rainy season [brings back] the water to the river banks. 

2355. Then after eight months Citrarethu died, having long suffered vital 
pains caused by his evil deeds which had by necessity to receive their punishment, 

2356. Praise be to that familiarity inconceivable [in its effects], the power of 
which overcomes previous feelings and makes a ridiculously deformed person 
appear normal, also a bad smelling person an acceptable companion, and makes one 
take the advice even of a thorough fool. 

2357-2360. S'riydra, the son of Sajjuka, had, when the king was a young boy, 
spoiled and full of curiosity, gained his favour by gambling [with him] and by 
other reprehensible practices. Then when the king had obtained sovercign power, 
he had undergone futigue owing to his having been sent by him day and night 
with betel to Citraratha. By the messages he had carried, he obtained a full 
knowledge of affairs and became a trusted adviser. When it came to (Citraratha’s] 
end, he brought to the king those servants who showed [Citraratha’s] treasures, 
Then, as the throne was devoid of all noble persons and all advisers, he obtained 
the position of prime minister. 

2361. Though he was short-sighted in his narrow mind and displayed only a 
shallow liberality, yet his riches were not turned to evil use as his gifts went to 
worthy persons. 

2362. He, indeed, was liberal to his Gurus in gifts of rice. [Before] he had 
thought himself rich, even [when he got what was needful] for the food and dress 
of his women-folk. 

2363. He deserves final communion [with the deity], since he put up, with 
his own silver-pieces, a silver pedestal (pitha) at Suregvurt which is still 
extant. 

2364-2365. He spent great sums to make at Nandikgetra such ample provision 
for the [celebration of the] full-moon day of Asidha, as in recent times even kings 
could not have imitated. He had been first directed there by Canpaka and others. 
hereby he obtained subsequently prosperity for five or six years. 


2354. Wo must assume that Udaya, 2863. Probably a base for a Linga is 


already before mentioned as lord of the 
Gute (svo note viii, 1832), had lost this 
charge when Citrarathn received the two 
ollices of Padagra and Dvara; sco viii. 1964. 

2360. This Sy#ydra must be distinguished 
from the S'pigira, Citraratha’s servant, mcn- 
tioned vill. 25852, 2368. 

‘two Sajjakas havo been proviously mon- 
tionerl; see vill. 576, 1459. 

2361. The translation of this linc is based 
oh conjectural cmendations indicated in Ed. 


meant; comp. note v. 46 on the term pitha. 

2364-65. Ihave not been able to trace an 
special festival held at Nandiksetra (Bhitos- 
varn, sco note i. rad on the Asadhi day. 

Canpaka is Kalhana’s fathor, whosv con- 
nection with the shrines of Nandikgetra has 
been noted in vii. 954. 

The Nilamata, 317-321, knows of a fes- 
tival callod  Denaanipana colebrated during 
tho last ton duys of Agidha. 
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2366. He who as a play-companion had been held a worthless person, 
did, while in office, extraordinary deeds through the strength of his lord’s 
attachment. 

2367, That snake (Vasuki) of which the enemy of Tripura (Siva) thought, 
when it formed his neck-ornament, that it might come to grief by the playful 
fingernails of his young consort (Parvati),—it did not break even when upon 
S‘iva’s order it stretched itself on the bow formed by the mountain [Mandara]. 
How should not another, too, display energy through the strength of his master’s 
order? 

2368, Attaching themselves to him (S'rigara) on the one side and It/lhana 
and Dhanya on the other, Janaka and S'rigare ousted each other from office by 
means of bribing. 

2369. On one occasion S'r7igara had Janaka imprisoned along with his wife 
and children, and made him drop tears as well as the pearls of his jewelry. 

2370. He (Janaka) again in disgust cast dishonour on him (S'rngara) by 
putting money as a bribe into the hands of the rough jailors and asking them [to 
secure from S’rngara] sexual indulgence. 

2371-2372, When, again, one of the two was in office, he made the people laugh 
by rubbing and moving with the thumbnail the ring on the ring-finger, by talking 
with the left upper-lip drawn up and his eyes contracted, and by moving to and 
fro in frowns wrinkles which made his forehead [appear] low and [again] 
high. 
2373, The other was seen in the time of his good fortune talking indistinctly, 
using harsh words, closing his eyes, shouting a great deal, laughing and clapping 
his hands, 

2374, Is not the recollection of such fools sufficient to serve as an object of 
amusement, if one recalls their real nature in the imagination of one’s mind ? 

2375. In this whole debased period which knows no fitness, and in which 
men are no better than straw, methinks, it is in reality [only] S’ragdéra who does 
not deserve to be despised. 

2376-2380, The king whose mind is all-pervading and steadfast, has obtained 
fore-rank among the virtuous by his pious actions. As if he possessed perfect 
enlightenment (bodhi) [like a Buddha], he has helped the enemy in distress, just as 
the sandal-tree while burning, gives delight to the person who has set the forest on 


2367. The Naga Vasuki acted as string to 2376-80. By Gurus are meant hero in all 
the bow which Indra formed of the Mandara probability Purvhitas of various sorts. 
mountain, when fighting the demon Tripura ; Regarding restorations of Kasmir temples 
comp. viii. 2122. Girneddhara), sev vi. 307 ; viii. 78, 3355, 3388 ; 

2375. Srigdra, tho prime minister, viii. also noto viii. 77. 

2360, is meant. 


JAYASIMIIA 
(a,b. 1128-19). 


Pious acts of Juya- 
sith. 


AAVASIMILA 
(aA.p. 1128-49). 


Conduct of King 
Jayasitbhu, 
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firo. Paying proper regard to Gurus, scholars, Brahmans, the helpless and 
thers, he has bestowed vifts on the households which deserved them. Being of 
pious thought and rich, he has raised the temples of [S'iva} Vijayesa, and of a 
host of vuds to equality with Karlésa by the stucco he put on them; and as he was 
passionately fond of restorations (jzrnoddhytz) his care was ever directed towards 
the putting into order of Mathas, temples, gardens, tanks, canals, and the like. 
2osl, 
committed acts of enmity against persons equal [in respectability] to religious 
students (brahmacdrin), he is said by dull persons to be altogether an embodiment 


Notwithstanding that he is of such character, yct, because he has once 


of cruelty. 

2382, 
of the universe, the filling of the seven oceans, the delighting of Brahman and the 
other [sods], are reduced to irrelevance by the {auit committed at one single occasion, 
when she touched the ashes of the host of Sagara’s sons. Hereby she has become 
known to the people as fit fur the depusition of bones, as [if she were] like a 


The noble deeds of the celestial river (Ganga), such as the nourishing 


burning-yround. 

2383. About that time there died by strangulation that rogue of an official 
(kdyasthe), the Brahman S‘ivaratha, who had been « great intriguer. 

2384. By thus exterminating the various enemies, the king who was bent on 
dving good, freed the country frum obstacles [to its prosperity]. 

2385. Kings obtain intense power chiefly by removing the obstructions of 
eneiies, just as the sun-rays [attain power] on getting free of the clouds. 

2386. This jewel of a king attained a pleasing character in the course of his 
development, just as the vine [attains] greater swectness as it grows to maturity. 

2387. He continually celebrated sacrifices at which considerable Daksinas 
wero distributed, and gave splendour [by his presents] to marriages, pil- 
grimages, and other reat festivals. 

2388. He gave from his own the materials [required] for the sacrificial per- 
formances of pious persons, just as the moon [gives] her light to the herbs of the 
high mountains. 

2349, With attentive mind he undertook to furnish the proper paraphernalia 


2381. K. probably alludes to tho murder Tho Purana legend rolates that tho 


of Sujji, and throws a veil over tho other 
acta of violonco of Jayasimha, which he may 
havo considered justified by political neces- 
sity. 
2382. The contoxt requires necossarily the 
emendation proposed in the Ed., of sayaraja? 
for A L aaragaja®. The restoration of tho 
following corrupt words Csparsand . . td yena 


Jandh into ®«parsand) jiattd yena janah is more 


doubtful. 


Ganga was brought down from heaven hy tho 
prayer of Bhagiratha to purify tho ashes of 
the sixty thousand sons of Sagara who had 
boon burnt by tho angry glance of tho Ret 
Kapila. 

2383. This Siraratha is probably tho per- 
son referred to, viii. 2156. 

2388. Tho powerful horbs of the mom- 
tains nro supposed to give light at night; 
comp. iv. 169. 
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to the citizens at the marriages of their sons, consecrations [of images, etc.], and 
similar occasions, 

2390, The wood-supplies [the revenue from] which benefited the royal 
treasury, he placed at the free disposal [of the citizens] and thereby got the whole 
City built anew. 

2391. Sensible persons notice with wonder the intentness with which he 
devotes himself, like a perfect Muni, to the worship of S'iva, though merged in 
affairs of state. 

2392, From morning to evening one does not see him do one act for which 
men of experience do not give the direction. 

2393. In the black darkness of ignorance, learning had shown forth at 
intervals in the passing lightning-flashes of fortune [coming] from such clouds as 
Jayapida and other [royal patrons]. 

2394. He, however, has given permanent brilliancy to the picture of his 
virtue which is of wondrous variety, by bestowing wealth which lasts like the 
radiunt light of a jewel. 

2395. He has made scholars and their descendants owners, as long as the 
planets, the sun and moon should last, of villages possessing an abundance of 
unimpaired fields . 

2396. The houses he has constructed for men of learning, raise their terraces 
to such height that the Seven Rsis (the Great Bear) come to see them as they are 
towering above their heads. 

2397, Safe is the journey for scholars who follow him as their caravan- 
leader on the path on which his intuition guides, and which has been found by 
his knowledge. 

2398-2399, Just as Aryardja, while lying on his bed, had chiefly found delight 
in [listening to] the sound arising from the flow of the water with which the 
Lingas were being washed, so he, when about to go to sleep, dispenses with flutes, 
lutes and other [music], and finds his pleasure in reflecting over the talk of guile- 
less men of learning. 

2400, What had not been accomplished in regard to the consecration [of 


oe ew we 


of S‘rinagar had been burned down 
conflagrations. 


2301. Connect in 


2300. This passage shows that the salo 
of wood from the great forests of Kaémir 


by 


formed then, as at the presont time, an 
Important source of fiscal revenue. Wo 
also sce from the pasengo that wood 
played that great part in the construction 
of privato houses at Srinagar which it 
docs nowadays. Frea distributions of wood 
for building purposes were resorted to also 
on recent occasions when great portions 


Ed. kesthdameuner wand 
compare Ifarsac., p. 84. 

2396. Expressions similar to dgrahirkendu 
occur frequently in land-grants conveying 
permanent ownership; comp. tho  grant- 
formulas of the Lokaprakasu. There is a 
Jacuna of three syllables in this line, 

2398. Compare for Aryarija's pious pre- 
dileetion, ii, 126. 


JAYASIBITA 
(a.p. 1128949). 


Piety of Jayasithba. 


Consecration of fom. 
ples, ote., under Jaya. 
silin. 


JAYASIMIIA 
(a.p. 1128-49). 


Pious acts of Rilkaya. 


Foundation in honour 
of Sussala. 
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shrines, etc.], and other [pious works] during the time of the illustrious Lalitaditya, 
Avantivarman and other great monarchs, that has now been achieved. 

2401. Thus he established for oll Mathas and temples which were raised 
in his own time, a permanent endowment for their maintenance. 

2402, First, the Vihara of Matnadcvi who was the firmly-established object 
of her lord’s love, attained pre-eminence among all foundations. 

2403, Jitlhana then, a friend of many virtues, became the ieader of the whole 
line of ministers on the road of piety. 

2404. This pure-minded [minister] was unable to deprive himself of [the 
society of ] ascetics, learned men and those versed in sacred law, even when he 
stopped in his private apartments. 

2405. His whole life was employed in pious works, such as presenting [to 
Brahmans] skins of black antelopes, cows with calves, and the like, and in 
marrying out girls for the sake of religious merit. 

2406. He, by providing large-mindedly the complete sacrificial apparatus, 
enabled all who maintained [sacred] fires, to carry out their rites without hindrance, 

2407. He whose mind was never sullied by looking at evil, treated sixty- 
four castes to excellent food at a sacrificial feast which excited astonishment. 

2408. He adorned the Cities of both Pravarasenay with great Mathas and 
bridges (07 embankments) which were richly provided with numerous Aprahiras 
{for their maintenance]. 

2409. The [shrine of S’iva] Rilhane§vara which he erected at the first town 
of King Pravara[sena], excited wonder and became pre-eminent among pivus 
foundations. 

2410-2411. This man of merits had a Vihara constructed at the place called 
Bhalerakaprapa (‘fountain of Bhaleraka’), in honour of his deceased wife 
Sussalé. This [Vihara] became known by the namo of her cat which had followed 
her dead [mistress] into death, instead of forgetting her attachment as is the wont 
of animals. 

2412. This pet cat would go before her to great distances and keep before her 
like a woman-friend, when her husband from jealousy had fallen out [with her]. 
Compare also 


2401. Regarding the term vyayasthiti, founded by Pravavasena II. 


comp. note v. 37. 

2405. Compare note vii. 955. 

2407. Sixty-four is the conventional num- 
ber indicated for caste-subdivisions ; comp. e.g. 
Kullake on Manuamrti, x. 31. 

2408. As explained in note iii. 9, rofer- 
ence is made hore to Purdnddhis(hina (Pin- 
dréthan), the residence of Pravarasena 1, and 
to fravarapura or S‘rinagar, the capital 


the next verso. 

2409. Purdnddhisthana is moant ; see pre- 
ceding note. . 

2410. The placo here referred to is un- 
doubtedly the same which is called Balera- 
haprapad in vii. 1259. Regarding the confusion 
between napirate and unaspirnte sonmuts in 
the spolling of Kasinir local names, compare 
note viii. 186). 
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2413. From the day that she (Sussala) had started for the Tirtha [to die 
there], this cat had been wailing, and [subsequently] she died from grief refusing 


the food put before her. 


9414. As Diddd among queens, 80 Suxsalé among ministers’ wives has secured 
the foremost rank by means of manifold religious foundations. 


2415. 


She (Sussala) had now built [afresh] the illustrious Cankunavihdra of 


which nothing but the name remained, by erecting a stone shrine (prdsdda), 


residences, and other [structures]. 


2416. She accomplished all kinds of pious works by constructing water- 
wheels, wells, halls for students, and the like. 

2417, Her Vihara, which covered the whole ground of the residence (sthandila) 
of former royal dynastics, made the whole City a joy to look at. 

2418, As soon as she had consecrated [this Vihira], she being attacked by 
consumption, found her death at the illustrious Suresvari, whereby her full com- 


munion [with the gods] was indicated. 


2419. The Mathas and Agraharas which Dhanya established under the name 
of his wife, did not get [known by] the desired appellation. Whence should fume 


[come] without merits ? 
2420. 


Udaya, the commander-in-chief, who also established in this fashion 


Agrahiras and Mathas, heard ever his name [mentioned] in connection with them. 
2421. The splendid Matha which Uday, the lord of the Gate, constructed 
along witt numerous Brahmapuris, embellished the shore of the Padmasaras. 
2422, His elder brother, S’ragdra, too, who was a judge (tantrapat), and a 
man of virtue, constructed a Matha, a garden, and an oblong tank by [the hill of } 


S'ridlvdra, 


2415. Rogarding the Cankuyavihdra, sce 
note Iv. 215. By the prasida possibly the 
Cuitya attached to the Vihara may bo meant. 

2416. Regarding the use of arayhattas, 
compare note iv. 191, Correct with Cale. Ed. 
Sprakeard for AL oprakara. 

2417. Tho site once occupied by the royal 
residence and abanconcd on the construction 
of the new palace by Anantadova, vii. 186 8q., 
is referred to, This site has already been 
mentioned us purdyardjadhani, viii, 837. For 
the meaning of s¢handila, comp. viii. 243, 248, 

2418. Correct pratisthayatvisu. 

2419. Compare viii. 247, 

2420. Udaya might have recvived back 
his former chargo as Kampanipati (viii. 1624) 
from Snfjapila, who is not montionod with 
that title after viii, 2205. But it is more pro- 
bablo that KX. gives him this his formor. titlo 
morely to distinguish him from the other 


Udaya, tho lord of the Gate, as viii. 3322 
mentions in connection with Saijapéla’s 
death that his son Gayapila was appointed 
commuander-in-chiof. Coinparo note viii. 713. 

2421. The Padmasaras is tho Vulur lake, 
sco note iv. 693; for drakmapuri, sev noto viii. 
628. 

2422. Tho name S‘ridvara is given in 
soverul passages of tho S’arwivatira to the 
hill-range which stretches along tho KE. shore 
of the Dal lake. In v. 46 the Suresvari Tirtho 
(i.c. I8"bar) is said to lic to the W. of S'ridvira, 
and in iv. 91, Mount Mahadeva (seo note v. 
46) to face S'ridvara. Other passages are til. 14; 
iv. 6B; v.42. In all these S'ridvira is spoken 
of asa hill ( parvata, girt). 

Syrgdra is undoubtedly the oldest brothor 
of the poet Mankha, who rofers to him, S‘ri- 
kanthac. iii. 46-61. Mankhe informs us that 
S‘phgira had received ‘tho garland of the 


JAYASIMIA 
(A.p. 1128-49). 


Foundations of 
ministers, 


JAYASIMHA 
(a.nr. 1128-49). 


Praise of Adaukdra. 
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2423. dAlamkdra, the superintendent of the great treasury (brhadgaiija), 
embellished the land by constructing bathing-huts (sndnakos/ha), Mathas, Brahma- 
puris, bridges, and the like. 

2424. He, a man of wisdom (budha), was born from one who was 
versed in the arts, and was ever giving relief by medical herbs [or, he was 
like the planet Mercury (Budha) who was born from the moon which ever 
gives comfort to the herbs}; he known as a poet (kavi) surpassed all liberal 
persons by his liberality [or, he was famous like the planet Venus (Kavi), 
which has freed itself from connection with the demons (danavatva) by renun- 


ciation]. 
2425. 


He, being a worshipper of Visnu, like none before him, was attached to 


the king (nrsimha), distributed gold, food and clothing which was without harm, 
and presented cows at the festival of [Visnu Adi-]Varaha. 


2426, 


The Matha which S'rigdrabhatta erected by the side of the Bhaft{draka- 


matha, did not enjoy particular fame, being like a well by the side of the full 


ocean. 


office of Brhattantrapati’ from King Sussala. 
Jonarija, in his comments on iii. 50, explains 
the otherwise unknown term Brhattantrapati 
as dharmidhikivin, ‘judge. The single tan- 
trapati of our passage is clearly the same title. 
Mankha praises in particular the learning of 
S‘ripara. 

2423. Almukara figures in the subsequent 
narrative in the high office of Raijasthaniya or 
Chief-justice; see viii. 2557, 2614, 2671, etc. 
As K. names Mankha as his brother, viii. 3354, 
it is certain that the Alamkara of the Chronicle 
is identical with tho third eldest brother of 
the poet, whom the latter frequently refers to 
in the S'rikanthac.; comp. iii. 66-62 ; xxv. 37-61. 

This identification was first made by Prof. 
Bunver, Leport, p. 52, Mankha speaks of 
his brother as Sdndhivigraha, or minister of 
foreign affairs under Sussela and Jayasimha 
(iii. G2; xxv. 61). In this oftice Mankha him- 
self scems subsoquently to have succeeded 
him ; comp. Rajat. viii. 3354. When Mankha 
wrote his poem (according to Prof. Bihler 
about a.v. 1145-45) Alamkira had not yet 
attained the higher oftice of Raijasthaniys. 
Mankha represents his brother as deeply 
versed in grammatical science, and gives his 
familiar name as Laikaka. 

The term sndnakostha corresponds to the 
prosent Ks. srdnutknth, the designation of the 
bathing-huts on the river. The latter have 
in viii, 706 been referred to as saritsndna- 
grha, The Snanukogthakas of Kasmir are 
mentioned already by Ksemendra, Samayam. 
ii. 38. 


2424. Tho puns contained in this line 
necessitate the doublo renderings abovo indi- 
cated. Tho moon as King Soma protects the 
plants. It would appear from our passage 
that Alamkira’s father practised also as a 
physician. Mankha in his S'‘rikanthac. iii. 
35-44 does not mention this fact about his 
father Visvavarta, but describes him generally 
as a man of Iearning and devout worshipper 
of S‘iva. 

Alamkara is praised by Mankha as a liberal 
patron of learned men, and the Sabhi of 
scholars which is described in the xxv. Canto 
of the S'rikanthacarita, takes place in his 
house. . 

Of S‘ukra, the planet Vonus, the Puranic 
legend holds that he was the Guru of the 
Daityas, and that after their destruction by 
the gods he accomplished @ great penance. 
To the latter allusion is made in the text. 

2425. A acrics of puns permits this line to 
be interpreted also as referring to Viggu: “Ho 
before whom there wore no Vignu-worshippors 
(apirvavatgnava), taking the Avatire of 

rsizhha, destroyed (the demon] Hiranyaka- 
éipu, though averse to killing (nzrhirisa), and 
at the time of his Boar incarnation (vardha- 
samaya) recovered tho earth (dattagaus).”» The 
word °pradak must in this case be derived 
from 4/dd, ‘to cut,’ with the preposition pra, 
ie. prakarsena. ; 

2426. The Bhat(arakamatha which has loft 
his name to tho present quarter of Jrad’mar 
in Srinagar, was evidently a building of groat 
size ; compare note vi. 40. 
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2427, Jatta, the Satndhivigrahika of the ruler of Ddrvdbhiséra, who was 
devoted to pious works, consecrated a [Linga] of S’iva. 

2428, Singly among trees the Karavira (fragrant oleander) enjoys that 
happy privilege of producing in abundance those flowers which are rendered 
blessed by that peculiar Linga of S’‘iva which has come to light by itself. 

2499. Bhufta, the younger brother of Jalha, deserves alone the highest 
distinction among all the ministers whom the king has raised to power. 

2430. The [Liaga of ] Balakegvara which is natural (svayambha) and has 
come to light by itself, receives from him worship as the [Linga of |] Jyestharudra 


{received worship] from Vasistha. 
2431. 
great houses with Viharas and Mathas. 


There he founded a town called Bhutiapura, which is adorned by 


2432, Also in the City he cousecrated a [Linga of] S’iva called Bhuttesvara, 
and in Madaviyréma a tank which was like the reflection of the beauty of 


piety. 
2433, 


Ratnadevi invested her wealth to a great extent on the site of her own 


Vihara, by establishing there the Vackunthamatha and other [pious buildings]. 
2434. Her faultless Matha at Ratndpura, which is a place of importance and 
has many gates, appears like an extensive cage for the swan of ‘ pious work.’ 
2435, Her [image of the] Death-vanquisher (S‘iva) shines forth amidst build- 
ings resplendent with stucco, and creates the illusion of a S'vetadvipa [produced] 
for removing the transitoriness of human beings. 


2427. By the ruler of Dérvabhiséra is 
evidently meant here the chief of Rajapuri; 
comp. note viii, 1531. Mankha mentions, 
S'rikanthac. xxv. 75, Jalhana, a minister of 
Rajapuri, as one of the members of Alarnkara’s 
Sabha. 

2428. A somewhat obscure reference is 
made here to the svayahbhi or natural Linga 
named in viii, 2430 as Bdlakesvara. This 
mysterious stone might be supposed to havo 
pean first found or worshipped near a Karavira 

sh, 

Regarding the worship of natural stones 
which for pious eyes take the form of a 
Linga, see note i. 113. 

2430. In note i. 113, it has already been 
shown that the Jyestharudra Linga here re- 
ferred to is the emblem worshipped from early 
times close to Bhitesvara or Buth'éér, above 
the village of Vangath. The latter has received 
its ancient name Vasig(hasrama (given in the 
Haramukutagangimah. and Nanclikeetramah.) 
from the Ret Vasistha, who is supposed to 
have resided here. In tho Nilamata, vv. 
1133 sqq., the consocration and firat worship 


of the Jyestharudra Linga is distinctly attri- 
buted to the Rsi Vasistha. 

2431. A village Buf‘por which may cor- 
respond to Bhufftapura, is said to exist in 
the Mach'por Pargana. I have, however, not 
been able to ascertain its exact position. It 
may possibly be the place shown as ‘ Bat- 
poora’ on the map, 74° 19' 30” long. 34° 26’ 
30” lat. 

2482. Madavagrama can no longer bo 
traced. 

2433. Regarding the Vihira of Queen 
Ratnadevi, see viii. 2402. 

2434. Matnapura, tho place named after 
the queen, is in all probability the prosent 
Ratanpor, a large village in the Chrith Par- 
gana, 75° 1’ long. 33° 55” lat. (map ‘ Ratim- 
poora’). 

24365. S‘vetadvipa (literally ‘the whito 
isle’) is a residence of blessed beings which 
know not death. It was created for King 
S'veta, who by a penance induced S‘iva to 
vanquish and papal tren his land the god of 
death. The legond is told at length in 
Haracar. ii. 


JAYARIMHA 
(a.D. 1128-49). 


Foundations of Queen 
Ratnitderi. 


JAVASINHA 
(A.p. 1128-49). 


Foundation of 
Sonhapura. 
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2436. When she had erected her Gokula, S'aravarman, and others who had 
erected Gokulas [before], were held to be no better than those who eat [anything, 


even] grass. 
2437, 


At that Gokula which is provided with meadows for the cows’ 


unobstructed free grazing, and which has an abundant supply of water from the 
Vitasta, the cows’ bodies rest free from sickness. 

2438, The [image of] Vignu Govardhanadhara [erected] there displayed the 
perfection of wonderful beauty, [and was such that] Visvakarman could not have 


fashioned it (?). 
+ 2439, 


She, after making a Matha 
. . . beautiful (Mathas ?) at Jayavana and other places. 


. . resided at Nandikgetra and 


2440. She built also in Darvabhisdra a town called after her, which was the 
home of kings’ noble generosity, and which rivalled the City of Indra, 


24-41, 


This queen, who was kind to her attendants, made also various 


fuundations in honour of her chamberlain and other worthy servants who had 


died. 
2442, 


Then when the land had been embellished in all parts, the lord of 


kings built his own Matha which resembled the forehead mark [put on after 


affixing all other ornaments]. 


21-13, 


This [Matha] which the modcst king endowed with many villages, was 


raised by persons of intelligence to prominent celebrity under the name of 


Simhapura. 


2444. The daughter’s son of the lord of Kérapatha settled here Brahmans 
from the Indus-region and numerous Dravidus who lived before in Siddhacchattra (?). 


2b. 


2436. Regarding the gakula erected hy 
S‘iravacman, and the significance of the 
tern, see note v. 23. 

2437. For caraka, compare note viii. 674. 

2438. The text of the second half of this 
line is certainly corrupt, and is altogether 
missing in L. The above conjectural transla- 
tion is based on the correction of aa for nd, 
The word agra, which Tam unoblo to bring 
inte connection with tho rest, I havo left un- 
translated, 

Vignu is often represented in sculptures 
as the ‘upholder of Mount Govardhana’; 
comp. also note iv. 198. JF isvakarman is the 
artist of tho gods. 

2439. This verse has been subsequently 
added in A in this mutilated form. It ia 
not found in L. No certain restoration is 
possible, Regarding Nandikectra, sco note i. 
36, and for Jayavana, note vii. C07. 


Sut what use is it tv praise the construction of Mathas and other 


2440. T have not been able ta traco a 
locality boaring © name resembling Iatni- 
pura, in tho hills to the south of tho Pir 
Pantasal. 

2443. The name Shrhapura is based on 
the abbreviated form of the king’s nane, 
Shrhadera, used, og. viii, T2587, 1349, 143%, 
etc. 

Thoro ia a village named Simpor on the right 
bank of the Vitasta, 74° 58’ long. 34° 2" lat., 
which possibly retains the name of this Matha 
of Jayasimha. It is close to Jnyavann. 

2444. A pnssago of tho Viynpurina 
quoted by Wilson, Higrupur,, iii, p. 319, places 
Karapatha with its capital Axgadi in tho 
Himalaya regions, Tho Raghuvariéa, xv. 90, 
ives this territorial namo as Kardpatha. Tho 
Poeul namo Siddhacchattra, of whish To am 
unable to trace any mention elsewhere, is 
doubtful. 
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[buildings] by him who gave back again to the whole of Kaémir its villages and its 
City ? 

2446, He restored to this land which owing to the baseness of the times was 
like a decayed forest, wealth, population and habitations. 

2447, As the king from the beginning had prepared himself to grant whatever 
was desired, fit came about that] Mathas and temples were in many instances 
erected even by artisans and the like. 

2448. The citizens celebrated all kinds of great festivals, the king willingly 


sharing with them his available treasure, clothing, jewelry and other [possessions]. 


2449. Abundance of food did never cease there, even when the rice-crops 
were destroyed by premature snowfall, tloods and other calamities. 

2450, And a wonder it was that at night were heard voices of demons, and that 
comets and other kinds of portents were seen, and yet the subjects did not perish. 

2451, Chudda, a younger brother of Kosthesvara, who had raised a rebellion, 
was driven by the king through [open] fights and secret persecutions into the 
presence of the god of death. 

2452, The king uprooting King Vikramardja at Vallapura put in his place 
King Gulhana, and did thus with other rulers in other [territories]. 

2453, This sun of princes made the rulers in Kényukubju and elsewhere who 
were powerful owing to the possession of excellent territories, proud by his 
friendship. 

2454. While he ruled thus in glory without his resolutions meeting with 
opposition, there died at one time Yasodhara, the ruler of the Darads. 

2455. Though this neighbouring prince had shown discrimination [during his 
lifetime] and had been greatly attached to him, yet cares arose for the king on his 
death owing to his descendants falling under the power of ministers. 

2456. Viddasiha, [Yasodhara’s] own minister had gained the love-favours 
of his widow, and, as his son was not yet of mature age, possessed himeelf cunningly 
of the regal power, 

2457-2458, While he was gradually making the territory subject to his will, 
and was endeavouring to destroy the boy who was the nominal king, in order to 
reign himself, another minister, Paryuka by name, raised opposition to him by 
putting up a second son of Yasodhara [as « pretender]. 


2449. Compare ii. 18 sqq. 


2453. Woe possess interesting ovidence of 
the friendly political rolations with distant 
foroign kingdoms here alluded to. Mankha 
in lis description of Alarikira’s Sabha (sec 
Note viii, 2423), montions among the porsons 


presont, Suhala, the ambassador of Govinda- 
candra, king of Aanyakulja or Kandj (S'ri- 
kanthacar, xxv. (02), and Tejakautha, the 
ambassador sent by Aparaditya, lord of Aoi- 
kana (ib. xxv. 110 8q.). Both theso rulers are 
known from inscriptions ; comp. Zéepert, p. Sl. 


JAYABINHA 
(A.D. 1128--19). 


Jayositha's affairs 
abroad. 


Darad troubles, 
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Peau ; 219-2461. While the latter (Paryuka) was fighting for the throne with 
‘dee hi Kasmir at his back, the king whose mind was seized by a misconception which by 
affaire. another name may be called capriciousness, left aside Saijapala and others who 
were able to cope with all tasks, and though [himself] versed in counsel, followed 
the advice of Sujja’s son [S'rngira], who from regard to his friendship with 
Paryuka despatched his own younger brother of immature age. For [the king] 
believed that he (S’ragira) on being raised to the position of prime minister 
(saretdhtkéra) and other [distinctions], had become proud of his own honour. 

2162-2163, How [great a difference there is], at the first enterprise against a 
country, between men of experience who enjoy proud fame, and whose mind is 
undaunted under all conditions, and people who are like boys or fools, and whose 
actions are useless, Ah, that self-will of kings which is adverse to success! 

2464. They wish to break [their enemies’) haughtiness through their own 
servants, who are opposed to their objects; they do not take into careful 
consideration the [state of the] army, country, strongholds, finances and other 
[factors]. 

2465. The rulers of adjacent territories accept advice [from their councillors] 
merely with regard to their precedence. Those who show the face of friends while 
they are [in reality] enemies, ought to be feared just by those to whom they give 
assistance. 

2466. How [great a difference there is] between those who are fools and also 
rogues, and men who know the conduct of affairs, when it is [a matter of] gaining 
over the enemy’s allies which can be accomplished only by a politic procedure. 

2467. The Darud throne which had fallen through [the ministers’] mutual 
enmity, could not be seized by persons without strength, just as a tree which has 
fallen by the break of the river bank [cannot be carried away] by a weak current, 
in which it lies. 

2468, Though Paryuka in the critical state of his affairs was prepared to 
take various bribes, yet he (S’rngira’s younger brother) was too slack in his 
actions to take from him even Dugdhaghdta. 

2469. When the son of Sajja had gone as he had come, Viddaxiha became 
enraged agninst the king of Kasmir and made peace with Paryuka. 

2470, At that time S’rrgdra fell a prey to death, having enjoyed tho post of 


2461. The mention of the Snrvidhikara in Kaémir force had been sont with a view to or 
tho preceding line shows that S‘;iiydra, son of at lenst under tho pretext of brad 
Sazjaka, is meant ; comp. viii. 2360. Vidduaihn, Tho latter, when this a inty 

2468. Regarding Mugdhayhita, tho fron- force retires without havin renderet oy 
tier fort on the ruute to the Darad territory, help, makes peace with hia former rival anc 
seo note vii, TIT 1. turns against Kasmir. 


2469. It uppenre from this line that tho 
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prime-minister but for a short time, like a tree which a monkey [has visited only 
for a brief time]. 

2471. Up to the death of Laksmaka the office of prime-minister hal been 
without a rival, but subsequently it became like the water of a cascade [which is 
divided] a hundredfold. 

2472, Other ministers, too, who enjoyed power owing to their lord’s esteem, 
died somehow about the same time through the will of fate. 

2473. How should we (duly] praise that kindliness of the king who puts in 
the place of the dead minister his boy-son ? 

2474, But the servants of the minister followed an extraordinary course. 
Without shame they took their master’s fortune as if it were their own wife. 

2475. After presenting their dead master’s property before the king they stole 
it under the [pretext of] measures taken for the benefit of the children’s position. 

2476. Only Sahaja alone maintained the dignity of assistants upon the death 
of the treasury-superintendent Visva. 

2477, Though requested by the king he did not occupy his master’s post, but 
helped to instruct the latter's son, ‘lista by name, [in his duties]. 

2478, Alas, those in power raise servants higher and higher, one after the 
other, though they see that they do not keep steady in their position. 

2479, That Gangi-water which served in the creator’s (Brahman’s) eup to 
rinse his mouth, and which then relicved the fatigue of the foe of Astras (Visnu) 
when his foot was tired from striding over the universe,-—S’ambhu (S’iva) received 
it on his head. If once one [master] has taken a liking for a person, though he be 
a fool (jada), then all (his subsequent] masters too must needs feel decp attach- 
ment for him, one after the other. 

2480. The tree of bad policy which had obtained growth from (the time 
of] Sujji's exile, and which had been fostered by the foolishness of Sajja’s son 
(S'rngira), was in due time preparing to bear fruit. 

2481. The angry Viddasiha was then for two or three years exciting through 
messengers Lofhana’s desire for the throne and the rest. 

2482-2183, He, unbroken in his aspirations, was together with his kinsmen 
living under the protection of King S’éra, [maintaining himself] by agriculture, 
trade and other means. Full of energy he was from afar intriguing with Alambhdra- 
cakra and other Damaras who had formed relationships with the Darad ministers. 


2479. Tho Gatgiis reprosented in Puranic The word jada contains an allusion to the 
legends as having come forth from the Brah- water (ja/a), which forms the subject of the 
manda or mundano egg, when Visnu, after his — preceding simile ; comp, vii. 110s, 1379. 
strides over heaven and earth, touched it with 2482. Kor Sara, lord of  Bahusthala, 
his too. Before descending to tho oarth  Lothana’s father-in-law, sve viii. [SU sq. 
the sacred stream passes ovor S‘iva‘s hond. 


VOL, II. (0) 


VAVASIMIBA 
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2181, When he was first setting out with a view to gaining the proximity of 
those who held fastnesses in the mountain regions, his friend, the base Janka 


bhardra, died. 


2185. Everywhere in Karnddha and other [districts] where he was scen 
after he had set out, some were thinking of rebelling, some of keeping faithful. 

2186, While this [foe] of great encrgy was preparing his invasion with 
cunning and calmness, the king from indolence remained inactive and pad no 


regard to him. 


2487, When the rising had gained strength by the means supplied by those 
who were wishing for troubles, then the king sent Uday, the lord of the Gate. 

2188. While the latter was collecting troops at the town of S'aikeravarman, 
he received the news that Lo¢hanw had joined .laiukdracakra, 

2489. He also heard that with him had come Vigrahardju, a son of King 


Sussala, and Bhoja, the son of Salhana. 
2190. He thereupon made haste 
(listance of many days in a single day. 


and got over the 


2491. Checked in his activity by his (Udaya’s) attack and not having 
succeeded in inveigling his class-fellows by his lics, the Damara became helpless 


und fled.. 


2492, 


Thereupon they betook themselves thence to the castle called S'irahsild, 


which is situated between the Sindhu (Krynagaiga) and the [streams of the] 


Madhumati and Muktasri. 


2485. AKarnadha, or Karnaha (viii. 2525), is 
tho prosent Karniev, a Mill district’ which lics 
immediately to the W. of Kamraz, It com- 
prises a portion of the Kisanganga Valley 
above Muzaffarabad, and the several valleys 
drained by the Karniv River. Tho latter 
joins the Kisangang’ from the south at 
73° 50! long, 34° 23! Tat. 

The form Aarmdha found in the second 
passage is, perhaps, preferable in view of the 
modern pronunciation; @ and @, as written 
in S‘arada, do not differ much, sco note 
viii. 2568. For an analogous phonetic change, 
comp. Skr. Laulaha > KS. Loldv, vii. 1241. 

The district seems to have been held in 
Hindu times by petty chicfs who were, at 
Jeast nominally, subject to Kaémir. Its in- 
habitants were Khagas, see viii. 2756, 3006, 
BORK, 

Lothana, who appears to have intended an 
invasion of Kasmir proper, by ono of tho ensy 
pasecs which Jead from Karniv into tho Uttar 
or Hamal Parganas, is forced by Udayan's 
energetic netion to retire into the upper 
Kixganganga Valley ; see viii. 2490 sqy., 2525. 


2488. By ‘Smikaravarman’s wwn,’ S'anka- 
rape ov Patan (Pattana) is meant, seo v. 156. 

2490. ‘The lacuna of the text may be filled, 
as proposed in the Hd., by reading athopaha- 
tyd utthane era “in order to suppress them at 
the very rise"; comp. viii, 2513, 

2491. For hanthiyrathana, 
viii, 2197. 

2492. The site of the Strahsili castle hes 
been traced by mo on the Kiganganga, a short 
distance below the ancient shrine of Sdaradd 
(sco note i. 37), the modern Sardt. For afull 
account of this identification, see note LZ. 

There, too, the topographical details given 
by K. in his subsequont narrativo of the sicge, 
have been fully discussed. 

For AL madhumatimuktisriyaranta® we 
havo to read, with tho slight addition of 
the superscribed S‘aradai 0 vowel sign, 
Sériyor anta®. The correction proposed in the 
Kid. wna suggested before Thad made, in 
September, 1802, the tour which led to the 
identilicetion of SGrahaili, and the elucida- 
tion of tho topographical points connected 
with it. 
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21953, The lord of the Gate (Udaya) roaming about in distant tracts, did not 
ascertain whether he (Alumkaracakra) had hidden himself in the thicket of the 


forests or was keeping in the castle. 


2191, Then when it became known that he had ascended to that stronghold, 
even fate did not believe that the king’s power could escape a defeat. 


2495. 


Upon this rebellion [breaking out] all the other enemies, too, showed 


themselves prepared for a rising, just as fishes when their pond is broken by the rain. 


2.196. 


Trillaka then and the others who were secretly disaffected, made 


Lothana(?), the son of Prthvthara, use in intrigues his skill in deceit. 
0497, The Jatter who was burning towns, villages, and the rest, could not be 
got at by his pursuers, and though he repeatedly got into sorry plights, those on 


his side saved him. 


2498. Roving about in all directions and disappearing from the horizon us 
soon as seen, he seemed to be sent by fate like the comet Brahmaputra which rises 


at the end of the Kalpa. 


2499. When the tired ministers were pressing for » compromise from time- 
scrving motives, the people thought that the whole lund of Aladavarajya was as if 


lost. 
2500, 


Then, in the meantime, when the enemy were rising in power 


without any counter-measures having been found, the king after holding counsel 


despatched Dhanya. 


2501. When the task had been put on the latter’s shoulders, the people said 
that the lord of the Gate (Udaya) would feel humiliated and would become 


indifferent and subsequently disaffected. 
2602. 


2494. Tho context shows cloarly that 
upilaidha is here a mistako for upalabdha. 
For numerous instances of the identical error 
in MSS., sce 2. WY, av. 

2496. It is doubtful whether Lothana is 
here not a mistake for Lothaka. From tho 
epithet L’drthothari given to him, it is clear 
that the person meant is not the pretender 
Lothana, but the son of Prthvihura, who is 
called Loathaka, in viii, 2912, und with a 
prakritized form of the name, Lofhaka, in 
viii, 2799, We find, howover, this son of 
oe again named Lofthana, in viii. 
3313. 

Tho possibility thus remnins that tho 
name Lothana was used side by side with 
the forms Losthaka and Lothaka for tho 
designation of the identical person; comp. 
Gargacandra, Gaggucandra, Garga and 


“ Bhiksu had been alone, and so Mulldrjuna. 


But these ure three 


Gagga, and other variations of 
names. 

That tho dofective pa... . harth of the text 
has to bo restored into parthniharih, as shown 
in Ed, cannot be doubted in view of viii. 2748, 
2749, 2798, 2837. 

Losthaka (Lothaka) wppears to havo taken 
up tho part which his brother Kosthesvara 
a) had played as a rehel-leader, He 
scoms to havo operated chiefly in Madava- 
rijya (see viii. 2499), while Lothnna, the pre- 
tender, kept in Karniha (viii, 2525). 

2498. ‘Tho same mysterious comet is mount 
us is mentioned in the Brhatsamhita, xi. 
15, by tho name of Brahmadanda. Tt is to 
appear at various points of the horizon, and to 
foretell the destruction of the world. 

2499. Correct with Durgapr. sirbaddhe for 
A L wrbandhe. 
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in league and thus, indeed, difficult to dispose of.” Thus thought all the 
subjects. 

2503. The lord of the Gate, however, whose conduct knew no whims, was 
desirous of the king’s success, though it might not serve his own renown, and 
heartily exerted himself. 

2504. Only for a king whose merits [from previous births] are great, arises 
such a minister, who alone does not know confusion in his lord’s business ; who 
does not fall from anger into indifference when the latter allows himself to be 


influenced by many [others], and who, with a course of action free from all caprice, 


cudeavours to carry out the set task. 


2505, Sasthacandra, Paiicacandra’s younger brother, whom the king had 
placed on the latter’s death in the seat (apavesana), also started for the 


expedition, 


2506. Dvibéhuka and other 


followed with singers after Dhanya, 


and thus also other royal servants who belonged to the outer court. 


2507, 


While Dhanyw and the rest occupied Vilagrdému, [a place] situated on 


the Sivdhu of the castle (Krgnagaigi), the lord of the Gate being posted at the 


Dranya, closed the routes at the back. 


2505. For Paficacundra, sce viii. 1121; 
regarding mparesana, note viii. 1070, 


2506. ‘he text shows here a lacuna of 
three Megaras. 
2507. Reyarding the probable position of 


Tilagrama, Note LL on Sirahsildkotta (viii. 
2492), should be consulted. 

Sixpiru ‘the river,’ as « designation of the 
Krsnaganga or Krsna, is found not ouly in 
ii. 2492, but also used regularly in the S’Ara- 
dimahitmya, vv. 114, 114%, ete, by the side of 
Arynaganga. Vhis: designation is evidently 
taken from the mouth of the people who, as I 
ascertained on my visit. to the S‘arada Tirtha 
and S‘irahsila, know the river only as the 
Sind, ic. ‘the river.” In our passage the word 
kota has been prelixed to this designation, in 
order to distinguish the river meant from 
other ‘Sindhus,’ the Sind of Kasmir, the 
Indus, cte. 

Of the term pranaa it has been shown in 
Note J, ili, 227, that it designated in Kasmir 
any frontier watch-station closing a routo 
through the monutains. ‘The Dranga referred 
to in our passage, and anbsequently viii. 2702, 
can be no other watch-station than the one 
which has left its name to the sinall village of 
Drang, situated on the direct route from the 
Uttar Pargane to the S‘arada Tirtho (S‘ardi), 
on the Kiyunganga. 

Drang, as marked on the larger Survey map, 


lies vbout half a milo to the S.W. of Haythom 
(Miydsrama, viii, 2937), at 74° 18! 45' Jong, 
341° 33' 30" lat. Ihave not been able to visit 
the plaice myself, but was informed in the 
neighbourhood that remains of old towers are 
found on the path, which leads up straight 
behind Drang to tho mountain range in the 
north. 

The route marked by theso towers is also 
shown on the map, and is followed to this 
day by the pilgrims who proses to the shrino 
of S‘aradi. After ascending the range form- 
ing the watershed, the latter descend to the 
Kisanganga by the Valley leading to Teh'jan 
(Mah. ejarana, map ‘ Thajain’). Drang is 
known to the local Brahmans os Sun'drang, 
‘the Gold-Drang,’ and hence its name appears 
in the Mahatmya as Snvarndrdhdigaka » com- 
pare Note #, i. 337, $2. 

That Drang has retained its character as a 
guard-station until comparatively recent 
times, is curiously illustrated by the colony 
of Afridis settled at Drang-Hay*hom (sco 
Lawnence, p. 309) Theso warlike hillmen 
were settled there during Pathan rulo to 
gunurd the routes across the mountains from 
irruptions of the restless Bombas in the 
Kisanganga Valley, and from possible raids of 
the Cilisis. A glince on the map will show 
that Drang, where suveral valleys, ruining 
down from tho watershed towards — the 
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Avoiding reckless attacks, profitless encounters, and similar acts of 


caprice, he proceeded with firmness and discretion and harassed the enemy. 
209. By troops of woodcutters and other workmen Dhanya had rows of 
houses constructed resembling a town on the bank of the Madhumati. 


2510, 


He, strong and capable, cleared the thicket of trees 


of darkness, 


turned forest-land into habitations, and provided the camp with all supplies in 


abundance. 


2511. Owing to the king’s good fortune, the place to be assailed was over- 
spread with sunshine, [though situated] in a country the winter of which is terrible 


owing to the heavy snowfall. 
2512. 


The supplies which the king sent in his eagerness to secure victory, 


astonished the world, and did not fail even at that time when the coutest for the 


crown impaired his power. 
2515, 


But while the danger was [destined] to be averted at its very rise, the 


wailing of the villagers who were oppressed by the [forced] curriage of loads, 
served as a kind of expiatory oblation (ksdnticaru). 


Kisanganga meet, forms an excellent position 
for watching the varions tracks by which the 
enemy at S‘irahsilikotta could effect a retreat 
into Kasmir. 

Tho purport of the verse is clear notwith- 
standing the lacuna of three syllables in 
the second half. The latter probably ran 
Srayatsvabadindd deareso draigasthah prstha- 
paddhatih. 

2509-13. The Madhumati isthe small 
sacred stream which joins tho Kisanganga 
from the south at the temple of S‘arada at 
S‘ardi ; sce notes i. 37 5 viii. 2492 (Z). 

The details here given regarding the pre- 
parations for the siege of S'trahsiuldkotta aro 
In full agreement with the actual climatic 
conditions of the Kisangahgi. valley about 
S‘ardi. The latter placo lies approximately 
at an altitude of 6500 fect above the sca and is 
surrounded on all sides hy thickly wooded 
mountains. The open ground of the valley is 
acarecly broader than hulf a mile at its widest, 
and generally much narrower. Close above 
S‘ardi the Kisangangi passes through almost 
inaccessible gorges which render the valley 
practically uninhabited for a considcrable dis- 
tance, The climate is, owing to the heavy 
rain and snowfall, the extensive forests and 
the close neighbourhood of numerous snowy 
peaks, colder than might be inferred from the 
elevation. : 

The precaution taken by Dhanya of build- 
ing wooden huts for the besieging forco was, 
therefore, most necessary. As KK. places theso 
huts on the bank of the Madswnati, which 


offers sufficient level ground only near S‘irdi, 
it is clear that the camp occupicd more or 
less the same position as the modern Dogri. 
fort and the wooden barracks of its small 
garrison ; comparo Note J, i. 37, §11. 

The Kisanganga Valley below the S‘ardi 
could have furnished at all times but very 
limited supplics, and above that place it is 
entirely uncultivated, The high praise which 
K. bestows on Dhanya’s commissariat arrange- 
ments, was, therefore, fully justilica by the 
exceptional difficulties which the mainten- 
ance of even a sinall force in such a locality 
would imply. 

The means by which this result was 
achioved is plainly indicated by viii, 2613. 
In note v. 172 sqq. ithas already been pointed 
out that tho system of forced carriago by 
villagers, or Bégdr, dias in old days as up to 
the present timo been the only means avail- 
able for thilitary transport in and about 
Kaémir. The system is not likely to have 
been worked with greater leniency in 
Kalhana’s days thin in modorn times. Wo 
may safely conclude from tho author's dis- 
creet allusion that tho success of Dhanyn's 
commissariat arrangements was attained at 
an expense of human life and human  suffer- 
ing, perhaps not smaller than that which 
accompanied generally the annual transport 
of stores for the Gilgit garrison until the con- 
struction of the ‘Gilgit Road’ n few yours 
ago. (Comp. Lawrence, Valley, p. 413.) 

Regarding tho Asdntiearu referred to in the 
simily of viil. 2618, see note vii. 15. 


TAY ASIMUA 
“fap, 1128-19), 


Camp forme! on the 
Madhanch, 


TAYVASIMUA 
(An. 1128-19). 


Unrest in Kasmir. 
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2514, The king put firmness into his troops by showing his wrath to those 
who fled through fear of the long absence from their homes, and gratified those 
who held out, by presents. 

2515. Though the troops thus stoutly kept their ground for three or four 
months, yet they were unable to seize those who were in the castle. 

2516, Because no such acts of hostility, as the cutting off of food supplies by 
means of an investment were undertaken, which might have reduced those arrogant 
[opponents] to straits. 

2517. The amaras who were longing to display their power, when the 
snow had passed, stood like mountains upon which the fresh shoots are preparing 
to break out. 

2518. Everywhere in the villages the cultivators left their work on the 
fields and the Brahmans their Veda-recitations, and took to the sword, eager for 
rebellion. 

2519. The ambitious Darads were waiting for the snow to melt on the 
mountains over which [lay their] way, with their mounted troops in readiness. 

2520. The men of the royal force trembled often from fear that the masses of 
snow might full down [upon them] like the cotton-bed of death. 

2221, Thus the king, whe had in vain undertaken his enterprise without 
examining the real strength of the enemy, began to feel doubts as tu his success. 

2522. Deceitful tute likes [to employ] one special course of procedure against 
those whose minds arc filled with acuteness ; through it they may become uncertain 
in their minds as to their own power and through [over-much] deliberation fuil in 
their enterprise even in the face of an enemy who is without resources. 

253. If a person trembles befure the enemy's host which exists merely in 
report, his success is frustrated through his own mind becoming blind with care. 

ona, If the clophant feels afraid of the lotus, owing to a false conception of 
the latter’s resources, [thinking :] “It might quickly hit me with its bees (or 
arrows, Simukhaih) ; it might assail me with its leaves (vr chariots, pattrarh) ; it 
night bind me with its threads (or ropes, gunaih),”—then he may be prevented, 
owing to his limbs, enormous though they are, becoming benumbed with fear, from 
violently uprooting it. 

va25. When Lofhana and the rest after escaping with difficulty from Karndha 
got to Alambkdracakra, it was thought thet the kingdom had been conquered 
by them. 


2519. The Darad country in tho upper — which in tho narrow valloys about S‘ardi. may 
Kisanganga Valley and the neighbouring indeed bo dangerous, a 
hill-tracts still possesses sn abundant supply 2525. Regarding Aargdha, seo note vil. 
of hardy pontes. 24K, 

2520. Avalanches soem to be alluded to, 
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2506, Yet his associates had woven their intrigues to no purpose. How 
otherwise should the Jord of the Gate have attacked him (Aluhkaracakra) 
effectively and in haste ? 

2527, Unable to offer resistance he then sent the princes into the castle, and 
then followed them himself next «ay. 

2528. The castle-hill, narrow below [where it projects} into the stream and 
with a long stretched ridge, appeared to them like a heron bent on swallowing 
fishes. 

2529, When they (Lothana, etc.) saw that there was no strength in it, as 
(there is none] in an elephant-shed without an elephant, they lost [all] hope of 
victory, and fear entered their hearts. 

2530-2531, “ From here the enemies should be harassed with arrows ; from here 
by showers of stones; from here should the stream be guarded, and here the stones 
for the catapults.” As the Dimara was thus giving them explanations with firm- 
ness (?), they thought that he was only anxious about protecting himself, 
without a firm determination to fight [on their behalf]. 

2532. When then the opposing force at ‘'ilagrdéma proceeded to frequent 
attacks, and the robber (dasyz, i.e., Alamkaracakra) proved unable to meet [the 
latter], they became thin with care. 

2533, Lofhana whose suppleness of intellect .............. was, 
however, openly reproachiag the Damara who was fully taken up with the needful 
work (?). 

2534, But Bhoja held back his excited uncle, saying: “We might be 
betrayed,” and plied him (Alamikaracakra) continually to pretended oulogies. 

2535. Towards Lofhana who showed himself unfriendly, he (Alaikiracakra) 
maintained ever his deccitful conduct, while he trusted to some extent in his 
(Bhoja's) capacity for giving counsel owing to his conciliatory manners, and kept 
up 2 friendly understanding with him. 

2536. We (Bhoja) kept back his uncle from asking [the Dimara] for leave to 
go, saying: “ He will not let us go, thinking that the king might kill him, if we 
are gone,” 

2457-2539. He (Bhoja) then represented to the Dimaras: “If you and we are 
nll besieged [together], then the enemies having no hostilities to fear from any- 
where in the back, will be bold and firm in their endeavours. Whatever they would 


2528. Foran cxplanation of the descrip- 2532, For dasyu as a designation of a 
tion horo givon of tho hill on which tho Damara, soc noto viii. 7. 
Siirahdila castle stood, seo Note ZL (viii. 2533. Tam unnblo to give a satisfactory 
2492), interpretation of the words risrardcisruta®. 
2531. The translation and toxt of the 2536. ‘The text of this lino seoms defective, 
second Pada is uncertain. and the purport is not certain. 


JAYASIMIDA 
(a.b. LE28-19), 


Alatikiivacakrie re- 
treats toStruksihikolfe. 


JAVASIMIIA 
(a... 1128-49). 


Diffidence of besiegers. 
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do, would succeed. Therefore, let me go hence alone. By quickly bringing up 
other Laranyas or the Dirads, I shall raise the siege.” By these reasonable 
representations he got him to assent, as it were, in a fashion. 

2540. He (Alarmkaracakra) preserved his outward kindness, yet imposed upon 
him continually by saying: “To-day, at night, or to-morrow, I shall let 
you go.” 

2541. As the communications had not yet been entirely cut off by the 
assailants who kept at a good distance [from the castle], they maintained them. 
selves with the fuod-supply obtained from the outlying villages. 

2542. Dhanya and the other [ministers] then apprehended a disastrous issue 
(of the expedition], and recommended the king to make peace with the enemy. 

2543. The king thought the conclusion of peace impracticable for various 
reasons, and ordered them to lay siege to the walls of the castle. 

2544. And he explained [to them]: “The Damara on receiving bribes [from 
them], would let my rival kinsmen go, and they would get off to their own place 
having acquired renown.” 

2545, “If we, even in this critical [state of affairs] show no persistent effort 
and no vigour, then we surely will come to regret it owing to the people 
reproaching us with lost opportunities.” 

2546. “ Another [prince], too, feels mortified, when he hears it said: ‘If King 
Harsa had but held out for seven days, hemight have got the stream of milk.’” 

2547, “Everybody attains what is destined for him, by his acts, [be they] 
good or bad. But a lost opportunity (kriydtipatti) is held by the people equal to 
the three worlds (?).” 

2548. “The winged ant, though it has feet as well as wings, cannot move 
about on the ground or in the air, but only in a hole, as if it were lame 
and blind. What is the use of attuinments when the course is laid down by 
necessity ?” 

2549. “ Aruna, though he has no thighs, guides the course of the sun (saha- 
srapada). Could he have accomplished more, perhaps, if he had hal two feet?” 

2550, “Therefore ceaso to remain [mere] on-lookers, and lay siege to the 
whole castle. Let our lifetime pass, as well as theirs, in this [enterprise].” 


2546. K. makes Jayasinha refer here 
clearly to the final struggle of Harsa, in which 
that king could have saved his throne but for 
his want of decision, 

Tn the expression digdhaprardhan prapsyat 
sa, K. seems to produco a Kasmiri pro- 
verb, similar to the present xdrvy karihe 
dud Ayu, “Wo might have turned everything 


into milk fif he had only dono a eortain 
thing] ‘The latter saying is often used in 
referring to lost opportunities. 

2547. FT cannot clearly construo the 
second half of this line, but the purport 
avons to be us indicated above. For A lohke 

. emend with Durgape. lokend. 
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2551. “The wind here does not cease to occupy itself with the fire, and 
it continually shakes the high mountains and the water. A firm devotion to tasks, 
even if it does not lead to their fulfilment, produces at every turn in this world 
results of unexpected importance.” 

2552, On hearing this strict order of the king, Dhanya and the rest then left 
that river-bank and ascended quickly to the main-road leading to the castle. 

2553-2554, While those in the castle were shooting arrows and watching them 
with curiosity, [to see] how they would fight and how keep their places, Dhanya, 
though standing below, drove away those who held the position above, and by [con- 
structing block-Jhouses in unbroken line gave to that locality the look of a town. 

2555, Then unceasing encounters ensued at every moment in which both sides 
lost countless men. 

2556. On the following day the son of Garga (Sasthacandra) arrived, after 
visiting the [temple of ] S’dradd, and added to the population of Indra’s city by 
the fighters he killed. 

2557. Alamkara, the minister holding charge of the outer royal court 
(bahyardjasthdna), undauntedly made superhuman attacks and killed many 
enemies, 

2558. How could inhabitants of the plains vie with those who live on the 
mountains? Yet the large quantity of war engines, which achieve unthought-of 
results, must be taken into consideration. 

2559. Those in the castle were very few, while those in the [besieging] 
camp many. Hence the former, though they killed many, were easily made to 
suffer, 

2560. After the castle had been harassed with two or three assaults, it 
appeared with the closed folds of its gates as if shutting its eyes from fear. 

2561. Those in the castle lost their confidence when they saw that Dhanya 
and the other [ministers] were trying to win over the guards, create internal 
dissension and otherwise to take advantage of a weak point. 

562, At night they did not sleep but shouted to each other to keep them- 
selves awake. In the day-time, again, when they slept, they made the castle 
appear silent and deserted. 


2552. Tho camp on the bank of the Mad- 
humati, viii. 2509, is meant. 

2553-54. The topographical facts which 
explain the operations here described, will bo 
found fully set forth in Note Z on S‘irah- 
silikotta (viii. 2492). This should also be con- 
sulted in connection with tho events of tho 
sicge subsequently narrated. 

2556. The ancient shrine of tho goddess 


S'‘dradd stands at the junction of the Mad- 
humati with the Kiganganga, about two and a 
half miles above the identified site of S‘irah- 
Silakotta ; comp. Note B, i. 37. 

2557. For Alankdra, see note viii. 2423; 
regarding the rdjasthdna office, comp. note 
vii. GOI. Alamkara is referred to as Rijas- 
thiniye or Rijagyhya in viii. 2618, 2671, 
2925, 


JAYASIMHA 
(A.v. 1128-49). 


Siege of the S‘irahsila 
castle (A.p. 1144). 


JAYASIMHA 
(a.p. 1128-49). 


ntriaca in the Castle, 
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2563. Even the sound of the kettle-drums [beaten] by the several corps 
between the night-watches, made them tremble at night, as the thunder [makes 
tremble] the sparrows in the hollows of the trees. 

2564, The royal troops kept them in excitement day and night by all 
possible means and blocked [their access to] the water by boats which were moving 
about. 

2565, Cut off from the river they put up somehow with the pain of thirst, 
but they became disheartened when their food supply became exhausted owing to 
their inability to get outside. 

2566. The king’s kinsmen, though lusting for rich dishes such as were fit for 
princes, were then glad to feed on miserable stuffs. 

2567. Their aspirations had passed far away. 
envied, when pained by hunger, even the king’s servants their ample fuod. 

2568. When Bhoja then said: “If we are [all] collected [here], nothing 
adequate can be done,” he (Alainkaracakra) placed him apart [from the others] in 
the central keep of the castle. 

2569. He held only him (Bhoja) capable of acting as a pretender to the crown, 
and believed [the other two] unfit for this, because one (Lothana) was too old and 
the second (Vigraharaja) the son of a concubine. 

2570. Thinking that his opponents would not exert themselves fully for these 
two without him (Bhoja), he (Alamkéracakra) had the false report spread outside 
[the castle] that he (Bhoja) had fled. 

2571-2572, The son of Salhana (Bhoja) who was daily enquiring about every- 
thing, had found out that Alamkdracakra's faithless wife who had fillen deeply 
in love with Sagfhacandra from seeing his beauty, was wishing to destroy her 
husband, and was betraying his secret plans [to those] outside. 

2573, Fearing betrayal he informed him (Alarikaracakra) whose mind was 
beset by the blindness of love, of her [doings] and asked to be allowed to go. 

on7t, He being of a forbearing disposition accustomed to indulgence and 
delighting in the maintenance of an intimate attachment, found no fault in her 
though she had sinned, just as a Bodhisattva feels no anger [even against the 


sinner]. 
27h. A lover forgets in his heart the hatred of a beloved woman, though it 


All the more they daily 


and for tho meaning of yiidha, Amara 


2565. Tho castle depended on the river 
iii. 4, 47. 


for its water aupply. Access to the river could 
be made dificult by keeping boats or rafts 
moored below the castle ruck ; sce Note Z, 
viii. 2492, 

2568. This linc receives a proper sense by 
reading with LL ryadhegu for A ryihesu: for 
a similar clerical crrur, see note vill, 248), 


Bhoja alludes to his former advice ; sco 
viii, 2437 aqy. 

2569. For Figrahardja, sce viii. 1936, 

2576. Sarabha,a mythical animal, repre- 
sented as u dangerous foo of elephants end 
lions. 
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may be great and the cause of his death, just as the S‘arabha [forgets] the 
elephant on its back. 

2576-2577, Bhoja then started. But when he had almost got outside the 
camp of the sleeping enemy, the son of Alamkdara[eakra] who accompanied him, 
induced him to return, whether from treacherous design or from fear, because he 
himself had lost courage, and brought him back to his father who was in the castle. 

2578. ‘The latter after reproaching his son, told him (Bhoja) that he should 
leave the next night, and hid him during the day, telling everybody that he had 
left. 

2579, Dhanya and all the others having received information that one 
(Bhoja) had escaped and got off, and that two (Lothana, and Vigraharaja) were to 
start the next day, then kept awake during the [following] night in uncertainty. 

95580-2581. When he (Bhoja) was then preparing to start at night, he saw from 
the tower of the castle that all [the enemies] were awake round about and in their 
camp the fires blazing. ‘These lit up the castle so much that even an ant could 
not have moved out by the main road without being noticed by the watchful 
encmics. 

2582, The houses occupied [by the enemy] seemed in the flickering light of 
the flames to move and to warn the son of Sulhana (Bhoja) [as it were] by shaking 
their heads, against a reckless attempt. 

2583. This made it impossible for him to leave. Then, when the day 
broke after that night, the Damare let him climb down the precipice fastened 
tu a rope. 

2584. Accompanied by a Damara-lord, Ksemardja by name, he got down to a 
rock, as large as a raised seat (vitardika) midway on the precipice. 

2585. Having got on this rock which just sufficed for them to sit on, they 
passed there five nights [and days] without sleeping from fear of falling. 

2586. 
had in their hands, and from there they cleared their bowels like birds from their 


There they kept themselves alive with small barley-cakes which they 


nest. 
2587. There the two kept without being noticed, [motionless] as if painted, 
and watched with wonder from above the profusion in the enemy’s camp. 


2583. Tho narrow north side of the S‘irah- 
sili hill falls off in procipitous cliffs towards 
the river which flows about three hundred feet 
below the top of the hill, The followin 
narrative shows clearly that Bhoja’s sbecial 
attempt of cscapo was mado by this side. 
An inspeetion of tho cliffs showed me that a 
descent to the river, though perilous, might be 
cllected there by a good cragsman, 


2584. K. moans hy vitardikd in all proba- 
bility the small wooden platform which is 
often found in the courtyard of Kaémir 
houses under the shade of trees. It is raised 
on four wooden posts and offers a comfortable 
placo for a few persons to sit on during 
the hot summor days; compare Jlarsac., 
p. 18. 


JAYASIMHA 
(a.p. 1128-49). 


Bhoja’sx attempts at 
flight. 


JAYASIMITA 
(a.b. 1128-49). 


Alwmknracakra treats 
for w surrender. 
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2588, They benefited by the warmth of the flaming glory of Jayasiiha, 
which made them forget the great cold. 

589. Then on the sixth day when they iad consumed all the food they 
had, the clouds began to send down snow which was like a caustic put in a 
wound. 

2590, Then their hands and feet became benumbed by the cold and fell asleep, 
while it would have been proper for them to exert themselves [in accompaniment] 
with the music made by their [clattering] teeth. 

2591. The two were thinking: “Surely to-day, overcome by hunger and cold, 
we shall fall in the enemy’s camp, like two birds caught in a trap.” 

2592. “Whom shall we call to help? Who knows of us to drag us up from 
here, as a leader of the elephant-herd [would drag out] two young elephants 
sinking in the quagmire ?” 

2593. Then upon their prayers the Damara had the two who had been in such 
plight, drawn up by a rope and put them in an empty dwelling. 

2594. There they relieved their cold at a straw-fire, and forgot their misery in 
the sleep they had found at last. 

2595. Mven greater misery befell Lofhana and Vigraha[raja], who did not 
get a kind word from any one and were looked at with disgust. 

2596. They ate cakes made of oats and Kodrava in husks and the like, and 
their bodics and clothes became discoloured by dirt. 

2597. When Alamhkdracakra’s food supplies were altogether drawing to an 
end, Dhanya won over equally JIula and Yasashara, two of his [men], by giving 
them food. 

2598, Thereupon the Damara, shaken by hunger and fearing to be betrayed, 
agreed through messengers to sell the king’s enemies. 

2599, His mind steeped in wickedness abandoned the fear of sin and 
dishonour, when his courage had been broken by the excess of unbearable 
sufferings. 

2600. He intended to protect himself by keeping back some of the king’s 
enemies and to cling to every straw and grass to clear his honour. 

2601. He, accordingly, upon the advice of his servant Udayaua, thus kept 
Salhana’s son Bhoja in hiding, but hastened to give up the [other] two. 

2602. He thought this arrangement to be good for them all, as he believed 
that without him (Bhoja), the king would not inflict inordinate punishment upon 
the two, aud would leave him himself unharmed. 

2596. Kodrava, Paspalum scrobiculatum eaten by the poorest, and was cuitivated 


Lin. (2.W.), is an inferior grain, known in formerly in the Valley merely because the tax- 
Kasémir by the name of fudar. Jt is only — collector would not care to seize it. 
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2603. Dhanya and the other [ministers] when they wished to make peace, 
did not know then of the straits in which he was owing to the want of food, nor 
of that plan of his. 

9604. They were anxious to get away from there under some pretence, 
[thinking]: “ What more [is to be done], since he has agreed to give up those two 
rival kinsmen ?” 

2605. Dhanya then made his brother’s son Kalyana the surety for the 
execution of the compact regarding the surrender of those who were to be given up, 
the withdrawal of the army, and the rest. 

2606. If a work has to be composed; if an enemy who hides his wrath, has 
to be conciliated ; a great snake to be caught or some act of crooked diplomacy to 
be done,—suceess will fall to him who filled with right zeal for his task will also 
at the completion display haste with firm vigour. 

2607. The royal ministers had then lost their vigour owing to the hardships 
entailed by a long absence from their homes, and had become slack in their 
actions. 

2608. That minister is, forsooth, difficult to find who is capable of comprehend- 
ing a complicated affair at its close, just as [it is difficult to comprehend an affair] 
which survives only in stories. 

2609. The moment that the troops knew of the concluded pact, they 
started for their homes, disregarding the kindness shown to them by the king. 

2610, As soon as the Lavanya had received the supplies which they sold to 
him, he made delays about carrying out [the agreement], while Dhunya’s and the 
others’ minds became alarmed at the small number of the troops. 

2611. By not giving up those two, he that day tormented his assailants who 
kept their eyes fixed on the main road [leading to the castle] in the hope of seeing 
the demanded [princes] arrive. 

2612, The night, loud with the cries of the Cakravaka, they passed in misery, 
seeing no other course before them but suicide. 

2613-2617, Many such thoughts occupied them: ‘“ Now that the enterprise pre- 
pared with much trouble, has failed owing to the weakness of our minds, the other 
ministers will surely scoff at the various measures [taken by us], pretending to 
regret with pity the failure, and will incite against us the enmity of the king who 
will not think of using kind words to greet us. Those who do not examine the 
state of things with regard to the ups and downs of the expedition, will at once 
cast shame upon us.” Thus some said in distress, [others again said]: “ That 


2605. The word avakalya, found only hero, scoms from the context to have tho meaning . 


of madhyastha or sdkgin, ‘aurety.’ 


JAYASIMITA 
(A.D, 1128-49). 


Delay in surrender of 
pretenders. 


JAYASINA 
(a.n. 1128-49). 


Lothana and Vigraha- 
rdja delivered to 
Dhapya (.4.v. 1144). 
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robber (dasyn) has perpetrated this deception in consultation with the king’s 
enemies (Lothana, etc.). Now that he has achieved his object, he surcly sits there 
and laughs at us.” Thus passed away the night after causing infinite torment to 
their bodies. 

2618. Inthe morning then Alamhdru, the chief-justice (rdjasthdniya), eager 
for a bold course, went up to the castle and by diplomatic threats induced the 
Damara to agree. 

2619. After having allowed one day's delay, he (Alamkaracakra) then told 
Lothana that day plainly and without courtesy that he would have to go. 

2620. Thereupon some self-respecting persons suggested to him what he 
might do to wipe off his disgrace and to avoid the loss of his renown. 

[2621-2626. Verses containing conventional praise of those who die fighting and 
thus reach the world of Sirya and the company of the Apsaras without under- 
going the pains of a death-struggle. Lothana’s father and brothers have before 
him found their death by the sword. His present discomfiture is a penance for the 
faults committed by him while on the throne. Bhiksacara, tov, had expiated the 
sins of his reign by a noble death.] 

2627. Though thus incited he did not take a resolute course, devoid of spirit 
(tejas) as he was, The ‘monkeys’ fuel’ (vdnarendhana) which has no substance, 
does not burn even in contact with fire. 

2628. Feeling no self-respect he wished, when terrified by the danger, 
to cry with a pouting underlip like a little boy who has been roused from his 
slumber. 

2629, When the Dimara had surrendered him, the king’s officers who were 
about to conduct him, on sceing him in such a state, said from compassion to 
encourage him : 

2630. “Do not despair. In the heart of the king, which is illuminated by 
the rising moon of pity, there docs not casily rise the blinding darkness of 
enmity.” 

2631. “Lc is an occan of the nectar of kindness, the divine mountain (Meru) 
of constancy and a sandalwood-tree for removing the hot pains of those who seck 
his shelter.” 

2632. “On sceing his person which is purifying and spotless like the 
eclestiul stream (Ganga) in the autumn, your over-excited mind will find comfort.” 

2633.“ He will pay to you equal respect as to the faultless clder members of 
the family, und will remove the sensution of humiliating shame.” 

2634. “Full of compassion he treats also others who have donc him harm 


2627. Regarding the vdnarendhanc referred to in the simile, sco note vi. 36. 
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aid have fallen in misfortunc, as benefactors, because they give an occasion for 
testing his pity.” 

9635. Cheered by these words of theirs, he then came out of the house 
resembling, with his waving thick beard and his hanging down cloak, an old bull 
(coming] out of the stable. 

2636. When Dhanya saw him arrive carried in a litter, without ornaments, 
with his faded and worn-out clothes and arms, he was bowed down with 
embarrassment. 

2637. With his eyes which kept long motionless, and his rough and heavy 
beard, shoulders (?) and body he then appeared to him (Dhanya) like an owl driven 
out of its hole. 

2638. The fire they had put to the camp when marching off, made the hill 
appear like the touch-stone in which the gold of the king’s glory [had been tested]. 

2639. When the camp had been raised, excessive siiow fell from the sky 
and removed all doubts of the people as to the king’s supernatural power. 

2640. Had the snow fallen earlier, the troops would have sunk in it and 
perished at once just as insects (?gartdtéh) which have fallen into insect-powder 
(ptstataka). 

2641. Thus Lothana, not quite sixty years of age, fell again into 
captivity on the tenth day of the bright half of Phalguna in the year [of the 
Laukika era four thousand two hundred and] nineteen (a.p. 1144). 

2642, In order to greet the troops returning after a long absence the king 
who was free from self-assertion, went up to a high mansion. 

2643, After he had cheered the troops with gifts, honours, kind addresses and 
looks, ay they deserved, he dismissed them and saw Dhanya and the other [leadors] 
arriving. 

2644-2651, Then he saw in the court-yard Jiothuna who was being announced 
by the doorkcepers, but was scarcely noticeable owing to the mass of people 
surrounding him. The soldiers of those [leaders] had put their hands under his 
urm-pits. His face was covered by his dress whose edge was drawn up to his nose. 
The white dishevelled hair of his beard reached to his ear-lobes which bore no 
ornunents, and made appear plainly the emaciated state of his cheeks. From time 
to time he glanced out of the corners of his eyes, in which the pupils were fixed and 
gloomy, at the citizens who were shouting various remarks. Struck by the 
evil glance of fate he (had suffered] from despondency, misery, fear, exhaustion 


2637. Tho omendation °hiredisarigrakam stored with cortainty, but the contoxt 
for AL, Chirerie savigraham is doubtful. requires clonrly: and his lips were parched 
2648, The text has here a lacuna of four by dryness.” 
syllables. ‘Tho words missing cannot be re- 
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and hunger. His body which knew not sleep, was shaking like that of a cow 
pained by cold. He felt as if the carth was moving, the mountains tumbling down 
and the sky falling, and his lips. ......... by dryness. At every step he 
stopped and thought: “Let there be an intercession from heaven, or may a 
terrible darkness spread, or may the winds wither up this royal palace now nearly 
reached. How shall I stand before the king, I who have done him every injury?” 

2652. Upon receiving the order by a movement of the king’s brow he ascended 
to the assembly in which the eyes of ihe on-lookers seemed like lotuses moving to 
and fro. 

2653. When the king ordered him by a glance to come up close, he then 
fell on his knees on the ground and touched the king’s lotus-feet with his head. 

2654. The sovereign put his lotus-hands to [Lothana’s] forehead which was 
bent down, and raised up the head of that [prince] who was bowing down in 
confusion. 

2655. The touch of the hands on which were jewels and powerful herbs, was 
cooling like the moon, and removed the hot pain from his mind and the misery from 
his body. 

2656. Quickly he felt that very moment in his heart confidence in the king 
who was compassionate, owing to the greatness of his merits [from a former birth]. 

2657-2659. The king reflected: “‘ Feel no fear’ would be a haughty saying. 
‘ You will yet reach happiness,’ these words would fail owing to their shallowness. 
By saying ‘I am not angry with you now,’ the former acts of enmity would be 
effaced. ‘You are our relative,’ this would be like scorn wt the present occasion. 
‘You are in distress,’ would be boasting of the might of one’s own glory.” Recog- 
nizing this, the king did not favour him with any word. 

2660. When then Vigriuha[raja] bent down his head to touch his feet and 
prayed for safety, he touched the top of his head with his foot. 

2661. He forced his uncle to accept the betel which he offered with his own 
hand, though he remonstrated: “ How am I deserving of this honour?” 

2662. To the lord of the Gate (Udaya) who was bowing down, he said with 
asmile: ‘ You have had trouble,” and Dhanya and Sas/ha[candra] who had stood 
before him, he touched with his left arm. 

2663. When Lofhana saw this [king] full of cleverness, kindness, discretion, 
politeness, and other royal virtues, he despised himself. 

2664. Addressing to him encouraging words through the mouth of Dheya, he 
then with politely folded hands dismissed his uncle, who was bent down by shane, 
tu a splendid mansion. 


2655. Miraculous horbs arc alluded to, which are fastened aa amulets into rings, comp. 
Harsac., p. 279. 
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2665. This [king] who kept his eye [ever] fixed on a politic conduct, showed 
the same unchanged colour on his face when he achieved his aim, as when he 
made his attack. 

2666. The ocean does not get heated by the boiling of the submarine fire, and 
does not get cold by the water of the Himalaya which enters into it. Men of deep 
mind show ever the same expression at the time of trouble as at the time of joy. 

2667. The king, by constant kindness and unfeigned marks of attention, 
such as aré proper between relatives, gradually removed the feeling of humiliation 
from those two [princes] who had survived the discomfiture of their prowess. 

2668, He, prudent in counsel (or, like a juggler), feared inwardly the tooth of 
the snake ‘rebellion,’ on account of Bhoja [being yet at large], though he had just 
extricated his kingdom from between the lips of his kinsmen. 

269. [This was,] because his ministers who had stopped their exertions in 
haste from fear of the fatigues of a [prolonged] absence from their homes, had in 
spite of his ambition taken him off his guard, though there remained enemies. 

2670, The son of Salhana (Bhoja), after his rescue from the precipice, was 
keeping in the empty dwelling and got no news whatever of his uncle (Lothana) 
and Vigraha[rdja]. 

2671, When he then saw from above .ambkdra, the chief-justice (réjagrhya) 
coming to the Damara, there arose in him the suspicion of betrayal. 


2672, Subsequently he saw the force which had been encamped, stretching its 
columns far away, beyond the reach of the eye, on the road which led towards the 
City. 

2673. Then he noticed between the litters of Dhunya and Sastha the onc 


occupied by his uncle, whom, however, he could not recognize from afar. 

2674, And he thought to himself: “ What can be the reason for the army 
marching off from here? And who is the third carried in a litter between Dhanya 
and Sastha 2” 

2675. Then a menial whom he questioned, told him with joy that the pact was 
concluded, and that Lofhana and Vigraha were on their way to the City. 

+ 2676, His doubts ceased, and the fear of betrayal which was rising [in him], 
guve way for a short time to fond solicitude for his relatives. 


2670. Comparo viii, 2593. 
2671. The omendation proposed in tho 
toxt, of rdjagrhyamk for A L raja grhe, is neces- 


Kiganganga can bo seen to a considorable dis- 
tance from the height of tho S'irahsila hill. 
2676. Tho text of tho first half linc is 


situted by a reference to viii. 2618, and is con- 
firmed by viii. 2925, whore Alatikara is men- 
tioned with the same title. The difference 
between the two rendings is small in S‘arnda 
characters. 

2672. Tho path both up and down tho 


VOL. IL. 


thoroughly corrupt in AL. The above trans- 
lation is based on the conjectural emendation 
proposed in the note of Ea. For bhajet read 
bhajat; the big semicircular virinia sign of 
old S'arada MSS. is often misread for a super- 
scribed e. 
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2677, When the army had departed and the birds with loud cries met in the 
solitude, it appeared to him as if the river were wailing over the two who had 
gone. 

2078, Then he thought: “The Lavanya (Aluikiracakra) might upon 
[further] thought give me up, and subsequently Dhanya and the rest, on hearing 
that I an here, might again [come and] carry me off.” 

2679, Again and again on hearing the sound of the torrents, he feared that it 
was the noise of the king's troops returning to take him away. 

20680. Then the world became darkened by clouds and deprived, as it 
were, of midday, the light [of the latter] being suppressed by midnight 
[darkness]. 

2681. From that time onwards until the month of Vaisakha the clouds were 
[as it were] conscerating the earth for the performance of a sacrifice in which 
masses of snow [formed the oblations). 

2682, Then the robber (dasyu, i.e. Alathkiracakra) came to Dhoja and 
reproached himsclf, saying: “I have wretchedly murdcred those who put their 
confidence in me. IT have been merciless und devoid of shame.” 

2683, Sialhaya’s son suppressed his anger from regard for the situation and 
said to him quietly as if to soothe him: “ You have no guilt in this matter.” 

vost, And he spoke: ‘ You have done this to save your dependants, your 
children, relatives, and the rest who had got into distress. You deserve blanc 
from nobody.” 

2685, “If you had wished to commit treachery you would not show pity 
for me. Hence [it follows that] this [act of yours] way due to compulsion by 
the necessity of the hour.” 

aoe. “If the king follows the Jaw of kings, he ought not to exterminate us 
like the descendants of King Jfarsa, but to keep us under control.” 

2647. “By keeping me back as the last of them, yon have indecd wisely 
guarded against your own dishonour, against the maltreatment of those two and 
sinful conduct on the part of the king.” 

vies, When he had thus spoken, the Dimara, as if freed fron an embar- 
rassing load, said to him with praises: “Thus you are my witness for ever and 
everywhere.” 

2689, When he (Bhoja) then asked to be allowed to go at once, he tuld him 
that he would do that when the snow had ceased to full, and left. 


2678. The cmendation of mak for A Lome — that the snowfall began in the bright half of 
sceins absolutely necessary to get any senso — the month Phalguna. ; ; 
inLo the verse. 2682. Kor dasyn as 0 designation of 
2681. Compare viii. 2639 sqq., which shows — Damaras, comp. uote vie 4. 
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2690. As Bhoja was told by someone that the robber (Alamkaracakra) might 
take his abstention from food as [an indication of his] anger and might change his 
conduct, he took his food. 

9691, When he touched the food he thought: “At last it has come, obtained 
by their sale,” and felt as if he were feeding on the flesh of his two relatives. 

2692, The robber, however, did not let him go for two months, saying [each 
time]: “Forsooth, I shall send you on your way to-day or to-morrow, as soon as 
the snow stops falling.” 

9693, Bhoja mate haste about his departure because he thought : “The king, 
knowing that I am here, will start an expedition as soon as the snow has melted, 
wnd he (Almikiracakra) will sell me to him.” 

269.4. Whichever pretext he (Bhoja) brought forward for his going, the robber 
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contradicted it and found a fault in it in order to keep him back. 

2695-2698. Jtdjavadana was the son of the Balahara called Tejas, and born 
from a noble mother... 0.0. 2 eee Since his youth he wore a long cloak 
(kambalu). Serving in Sussala’s army during the war for the crown, which was 
the touch-stone for the high qualities of many a brave man, he had gained distine- 
tion in his detachment wong with conspicuous influence. Subsequently he had 
been favoured by the king, owing to his futher being a councillor, and had in tine 


been put in charge of Meenaka and other districts. 


When Naya of Khiydsrame 


had turned the king’s mind against him, he (Rajavadana) wishing to fight him 
(the king ?) took him (Bhoja) under his care. 


2699-2700. 


All thought that owing to his having been a servant [of the 


king] he was not in bitter enmity, aud that not being a Lavanya, he would 


not be able tu oppose the king. 


2695-98. Tho text of vorso 2695 is cor- 
tupt in several places. For tejo® A L read 
gjo°, but the correct form of the name is found 
in vorso viii. 2862, whore Kijavadann’s father 
is again mentioned as 7ejas-Balahara. Bala- 
fara, as explained in note viii. 276%, is evi- 
dently a family or tribal name. Rijavadana 
himself is often referred to by the designation 
of Balahara. 

Tho first words of the second half of this 
vorse give no sonse, ind no translation of 
thom has been attempted.—Tho wearing of a 
kambala is often roferred to by Kathana as a 
mark of poverty, comp. eg. v. 461; vii. 40; 
viii, 2635, 

Khiiydirama is certainly the modern 
Khuhom Pargana comprising tho northern 
shoro of the Volur lako and the valleys open- 
ing from the latter. The old name is found 


Hence when he was then preparing his rebellion 


aguin as Ahoyasrama in S'riv. iit. 3538, in the 
Lokapr. and Tirthas, 

Evenaka must be the old name of a sinall 
tofritorial division in close proximity of 
Khiyisrama. P. Sihibrim in the Zirthas. 
speaks of the Volur (Mahapadmaniga) as 
situated in the Ahoyahamakhyardastra (Khuy?- 
hém) and Lvenavisaya. In a subsequent 
passayo ho places apparently tho village Ada- 
griuna, io. Ar*gim on the Volur, in the 
Evenavisaya. From this it might be concluded 
that the villages on the N.E. shore of the lake 
formod onco a separato sinall district under 
the name renaka.  Itis highly probable that 
the Lokaprakaga which in Prak. iv. mentions 
twice a Visaya of Ekena in connoction with 
Khiyiérume, means the same district. The 
differoncs between the forms of the name is, 
however, curious, 1s @ and F hoar little ro- 
semblance in S’airadaé characters. 
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Alamkéracakra did not give up to him the prince (Bhoja), notwithstanding his 
pressing requests. 

People eh dee eo ce oe ee cle. pe cae ce 
the treacherous [Damara], however, could not let him off. 

2702, At that time there arrived at the Draigdé Alamkira, in charge of [that] 
business (?), having been sent by the king with money to effect a pact about 
Bhoja. 

2703. But when the Dimara was preparing to go to him (Alamkara), Bhoja 
said to him: “If you go leaving me behind, I shall commit suicide.” 

2704. He (Alamkaracakra) merely remarked; ‘To-morrow morning I shall 
see you,” whereupon he (Bhoja) left the castle during the fourth watch of the 
night without having said anything. 

2705. While be (Bhoja) was searching his way impatiently towards the end of 
the night notwithstanding the heavy rain, [Alamkaracakra] heard of his escape. 

2706. At day[-break] then he pursued him with a few followers on his 
flight as far as the shrine of the goddess S'drada, but did not succeed in stopping 
him. 

2707-2709. He (Bhoja) had becn kept from the plan of going to (or, by the 
route of) Durdnda, because full of kind regard he felt himself unable to show him- 
self before the women of his relatives without the two kinsimen who had started 
{with him] for the same object, guilty as he appeared, and because he thought of 
the disgrace to himself [if it were said]: “'The old one (Lothana) has undertaken 
enterprises five or six times, while he, though young, is incapable.” He, there- 
fore, decided to fight with the help of the Déradas and took the route by the bank 


of the Madhumati. 


2701. I am unable to construo the first 
half of this line (nitak pratyaksatén divasthite 
*pyudayane sa tam) or to connect it with the 
rest. There is probably a Jacuna in the text 
here. For Udayana, sev viii. 2601. 

2702. Or «docs visayadhikrta refer to 
another Alamkara, not tho Rajasthaniya? In 
this caso the term might mean caliatniet- 
officer.’ 

For drangd, sve note viii. 2507. 

2704-9. The circumstances of Bhojn's flight 
which K. alludes to but docs not describe with 
the clearness one would desire, seem brictly 
as follows: Bhoja, afraid of being sold by 
the Diamara to the king’s envoy Alarhkira 
(viii. 2702), resolves to escape from S'irahsila- 
kotta. He can retiro down the Kisangangs 
Valley and rejoin S’dra, the chief of Bahn- 
sthala, from whose territory Lothana and he 
himself hud started (viii, 2182). Or he can 


Ace across the mountains to the cast into the 
Dard territory on the upper Kisangangs, 
where as the references in viii, LUN), 2488, 
2519, show, he can expecta friendly reception. 

Bhoja shirks the humiliation of appearing 
before the familics of Lothana and Vigraharaja 
after, as it) were, abandoning these his 
associttes in the expedition. He, therefore, 
does not choose the route of Derduda (viti. 
2709). 

This local name is found only in our 
passage, and the wording of the lvttor docs 
not make it clear whether Durdada is the 
place to which Bhoja might retire, perhaps 
the chief place of S'iira’s territory, or the 
routo leading to the latter. Supposing the 
xccond interpretation to be right, we might 
think of connecting the name with Draen, 
the modern designation of the Kisangangi 
Valley from below S‘urdi as far as Karniy. 
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2710-2714, In some places the sharp edges of the frozen stones hurt like the 
points on the fangs of death. In some the clouds hid the day-light and produced 
darkness as {if they were] the snares of the death-god. Somewhcre the falling 
avalanches resembled by their masses a herd of elephants. In some places his 
body was hit by the hissing spray of the torrents as if by arrows. In some place 
his skin would burst open under the piercing wind, in another again the dazzling 
reflection of the glittering snow would destroy his vision. At a wide-open place 
(prasrta) he would expect a deep fall and a clear way at a narrow one (aprasrti). 
Oftentimes he would think he was ascending even when gliding down.—After 
thus spending on his way six or seven days, made trying by the snowy season, he 
reached a village on the frontier of the Darad territory. 

9715. The commander of the fort of Dugdhaghaéta removed what was 
huniliating in his destitute condition, by secretly furnishing him with his own 
outfit and respectfully gave him an honourable reception. 

2716. When Viddastha, who was at a distance, received news of his arrival by 
a messenger sent by that [commander], he despatched a parasol, musical instruments 


and other insignia of royalty. 
2717. 


And after having congratulated him [on his arrival] in the land 


through the commander of the fort, he placed his own treasury at the prince’s 


disposal (?). 
2718, 


There is, however, some difficulty in tracing 
the phonetic relation between the two forms. 

The route actually taken ky Bhoja can on 
the other hand clearly be followed on the map. 
The valley of the Kiganganga above S‘ardi 
(S‘arada) narrows to an impassable gorge (sce 
note viii, 2509 sqq.), Bhojaishonce obliged to 
ascend by the valley of the Madhumati to the 
high mountain ridge which forms tho water- 
shed between the Kisangang’a and the Kagmir 
Valleys. Moving along the height of this 
range towards 8.1. he reaches the frontier of 
the Darad territory, ic. the Gurész district, 
hear the Dugdhaghata fort or the present 
Dud'khut) Pass (seo viii, 2715 and note 
vii. 1171). 

As the average elevation of the passes over 
this vange is about 12,000 feet, we can easily 
believe that K.'s) description, vv. 2710-14, 
docs not exaggerate the difficulties which 
Bhoja must have found on his march along 
the range. His escape falls, as the references 
made in vill, ZEAL, 2681, 2602 show, in’ the 
month of Vaisakha, Lokakala 4220, i.e. March 
28rd—April 22nd, A.p. F144. The exceptionally 
Jate and leavy snowfall of | that year 
(viii, 2681) must have made the route followed 


When Bhoja then had gone to the royal palace and was living like a 


by Bhoja still more difficult than it would bo 
ordinarily at that early season. 

2710-14. This passago is curious as con- 
taining perhaps the only description found in 
Sanskrit poetry of the difficulties offered by a 
climb over snow-covered mountains. The 
details given by K. look as if taken from the 
recollection of # personal experience. [Clas- 
sical poetry equally deficient in mountaineer- 
ing descriptions furnishes a curious parallel 
in Claudian’s account of Stilicho’s march over 
the Alps, Dv bello Getico, 340 sqq.] 

The rendering viii. 2713 is not quite certain. 
T assume that K. by duravaroham praarte .. . 
rtdan wishes to refer to crevices and hidden 
hollows which make the erossing of open and 
apparently level snow-fields dangerous and 
troublesome. For tirdhvdvaroha, comp. the 
meaning given to avarvha by the Medinikosa, 
DW’, s.v. 

2715. Regarding tho frontier-fort of Dug- 
dhaghdta, whose name is here wrongly spelt 
in A as Dugdhaghatta, see note vii. 1171. 

2717. ‘Tho translation of this vorse is not 
certain, The context and u reference to 
viii. 2768 indicate tho above interpretation, 
but the word avdrayat is scarcely correct, 


JAYASIMITA 
(a.p, 1128-49). 


JAYASIMILA 
(a.n. 1128-49). 


Rajuvadana’s rebellion. 
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king, the son of Réjavadana came to pay his respects and induced him to take up 
his [father's] cause. 

2719. He being sent by his father who had [now] fallen off entirely from the 
king, appeared to him (Bhoja) as if he were placing the ends of a strong net of 
policy over his enemy. 

2720. He sent him back with a message in which were jointly indicated the 
importance [he attached] to the matter and his want of confidence, thus neither 
accepting nor refusing. 

2721, Rajavadana then told him, through mossengers: “ You will know me 
in due time, whether I am still a councillor of the king or have completely broken 
with him.” 

2722, In order to show him (Bhoja) his firm resolution, he thereupon began to 
wage war upon Ndga and the rest, under a pretext of a family feud, though the 
king had declared against their guilt. 

2723, Possessed of firm bravery, he gradually acquired strength, though he 
had no resources. Then he got equal to them in the fighting and in time acquired 
superiority. 

9724, This extraordinary man obtained such a position that the resident 
relatives of Naga did not fee} ashamed of taking service with him. 

2725. Liberality, patience, unpretentiousness, absenee of greed, and other 
high qualities distinguished him to such an extent that, though just rising, he 
secured attachment as if he had always exercised great power. 

9726. That Prthrihara and the rest who had great resources, showed firm 
resolution, is no wonder; but. praise is due to the great enterprise of him (Rajava- 
dana) who stood without support. 

2727. He then gathered a great host of thieves, people from the forest and 
herdsmen (ghogika), and putting himself in cecnpation of villages, waited for Bhaja 
and his people. 

2728. The other Damaras too abandoned a prudent. conduet, whether owing to 
the factions among the ministers who were in mutual rivalry, or from a love of 
plunder. 

2729, Their desire for robellion, which had been nipped in the bud on 
Lothana’s capture, then broke out into a hundred branches. 

2730. Trillaka and Jayaraja, though favoured by the king, succumbed to the 
hot [excitement] and did not keep away from the conspiracy (? cakremilaua). 


2722. Tho interpretation of vidosatua is 2730. The construction of this verac 18 
doubtful. not clear to mo, and the above translation 
2727. By ghosika probably tho Gujars of — merely indicatos tho probably purport; See 
the Kasiir alps are meant, milana, a dak dey., may be connectod with 
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9731-2752. Trillaka, who was the gathering place for all robbers (daxyu, ie. 
Damaras), just as the pit is for the owls, consumption for discases, hell for the 
demons, and the ocean for the sea-monsters,—he, great in deccit, got the prefect or 
the Devasurusa [district] over to his side and raised a rebellion. 

2733. Thereupon the Brahmans [of that tract], anxious to preserve their lands 
and wishing his suppression, held a solemn fast (prdya) at Vijayesvara, directed 
against the king. 

2734, They did not accept the representation of the king, who did not think 
this the right time for uprooting the Damaras (dasyu), whereupon he, from lind 
consideration, fell in with [the desire of] their assembly. 

2735, When the king was about to start [on the expedition], Jayardja, who 
was the chicf among the rebels, died from a dangerous beil. 

2736. The fortunate king then started for Madavardjya, which had thus been 
delivered of one enemy, to please the Brahmans. 

2737, The king dismissed from his presence the minister lcrkdera upon the 
petition of the Brahmans who had been excited against the latter by [other] 
ministers, and who obstinately persisted in their perfidious course, 

2738 He had always exerted himself in bringing the Damaras (dasyi) to 
terms when they were in evil plight, and hence he appeared to his jealous [col- 
leagues] like a promoter of the former's ill deeds. 

2739. The king induced the Brahmans to give up their fast by the promise 
that he would uproot Z'rillaka after he had disposed of the pretenders to the crown, 


2740. The frightened ‘'rillaka thereupon harassed the king by various acts of 


hostility, as a hidden disease which, without revealing itself, [causes pain] by pro- 
ducing other affections. 

2741. Upon his (Trillaka’s) advice iqjaka attacked his brother's son Yusordja, 
the younger brother of Jayardja, whom the king had put in the latter's place. 

atte, Saijapdla went to Derasarasa to protect Vasordja, who was beset. by 
arrogint foes, but his victory beeame doubtful owing to the small number of his 
troops. 

273, Upon this news Rilhana then proceeded to a mighty fight and attracted 
first the elances of the goddess of vietory. 

2744. When he like the churning mountain (Mandara) had stirred up the 
ocean of the cnemics, Sajijapala was enabled, cloud-like, to draw up the water 
particles of the [small] enemics. 


cakrikd, etkrika, ace note vy, 268. Perhaps 2741. Rajakawus the brother of Bhojaka, 

the text is defective. the father of dayaraja and Yasoraja; comp. 
Jayavaja is tho Daimara of Devasarasn viii. 1612. 

mentioned viii, 15b2 5 sve viii, 27-41 aq. 


JAYASIMIEA 
(Ap. 1128-69). 


Rising of Dainnras. 


‘Troubles in 
Devasaraxa. 


JAYASIMITA 
(a.p, 1128-49), 


frillaka’s intrigues. 
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2745, Even when Péjaka had been defeated, Yasordja was yet unable to 
remain in his territory without his protector, just as a little boy [is unable to 
remain] in a solitary place, 

2746. Apprehending that the contest with the pretender would come to an 
Trillaka, by using various deceptions, caused the king to lose time. 

2747. He then made come forth at the opportune time and from various 
directions cnemics whom he had secretly prepared, just as the porenpine [throws 
out] from its sides its needle-like bristles. 

27-18-2749, At that time Catuska, Prthvzhara's son, and the younger brother of 
Kosthaka, whom the king had imprisoned together with his brother, escaped from 
his prison, IIe (‘Trillaka) being his son-in-law, gave him shelter at his own seat, 
and then made hin invade S’amdld in the company of numberless Dimaras. 


end, 


2750. On hearing his call the hiding Damaras (dasyw) came to the surface, just 
as fishes in the lake upon the cry of the osprey. 

2751. At that time Sasthacandra, the son of Gagga (Gargacandra), was check- 
ing the proud, Iidjavadana, as a rock on the coast [holds back] the ocean when it 
has risen for annihilation. 

2752. These two, whose forces grew and [again] diminished, resembled 
the slopes of a snowy peak which in the summer display detritus as well 
as snow. 

2753-2755, Jayacandra and S'récandra, the younger brothers of Sastha[eandra, 
had been put much aside [by the king], though they drew their allowances from tho 
royal palace. ‘They did not think that they could effect their return [into the king's 
favour] and were apprehending evil from their elder brother, who was liked and 
esteemed by the king, owing to his excellent scrvices. They fled from the army 
and joined I’djavadana, and thus also two brothers-in-law of the king became his 
opponents. 


2756. He then, lusting for the treasures [deposited] by former kings, had the 


2748. Aosthaka (Kosthesvara) has been 
shown above in notes viii. 126], 1524, to havo 
been a son of Pythrihara. The correction. of the 
name Kosthaka into Losthaka, as proposed 
in Ed., was therefore erroneous. Com- 
pare regarding Catuska’s imprisonment, viii. 
BSS. 

S'amala was tho home of Pyrthvihara’s 
family ; seo viii. 591. 

2760. The gloss of A, renders kurara, 
‘osprey, by nadhir, ic. the Ks. nadhar; 
comp. for the bird, Lawrence, p. 135. 

2753-85. Jayasiitha was married to Guna- 
ickha, the sister of Sasthacandra and his 
brothers; seo viii. 460. Perhaps wo ought 
to rend rdjamandiraniptavetanan for AL 


°rdvapta®, “and did not get their allowances 
from the palace.” 

2756. Regarding the tomple of Bhite- 
évara, ut the present Puth'sér, see note i. 107, 

From Ahuythom (Khiyisrama) whero we 
must assume Raéjavadana’s headquarters 
to have been, Buth'ér can bo reached 
directly over tho mountains cither by 
skirting Mount Haramukh on the 8S. re 
Erin Nala, Malod, Brahmasar (sco map), 
or by getting round Haramukh on the 
N. (Band'por Nala) and descending — to 
Buth'xer by the pilgrims’ route from the 
Ganga Lake. In either caso the plunderers 
would bo sure to take tho Puruhitas of the 
shrine by surprise, 
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[shrine of] Bhatesvara plundered by numberless Khisakas, who took their way 
over the mountains, 

2757. The whole land fell into a pitiable condition, as if it had been without a 
king, as there was no protection from the attacks of robbers, and the weak were 
slain by the strong. 

2758, After giving orders to Udaya, the commander-in-chicf, and to Pilhuna 
to attack Catuska, the king, in dejection, proceeded to the City. 

9759. The son of Prthvihara (Catuska) was held in check by the troops ot 
the two, but could not be destroyed, just as an incurable powerful disease [can be 
checked but not subducd] by medicines. 

9760, For ashort time also Rilkana’s renown suffered owing to his tolerating 
time-serving conduct or cvil intentions among his followers. 

2761. Viddastha, when he had got news of Bhoja, despatched messengers to 
the northern regions to call up many chiefs. 

2762-2764, The chicfs of the Mlccchas issued forth from the valleys adjoining 
Mount Iimdlaya,—from those which had witnessed the hidden indiscretions of the 
wife of Kubera, and those where the cave-dwellings resound with the songs of the 
City of the Kithnaras ; from those too which knew of coolness on one site of the hot 
sand-ocean (valukdmbhodhi), and those which delight with their mountain-breezes 
the Uttarakurus. Filling [all] regions with their horses they joined the camp of 
the Darad-lord. 

2765. While the ruler of the Darads was thus gathering the chiefs, their 
feudatories came from all directions before Bhoja. 

2766. He was delighted in looking at them as they climbed down from the 
mass of the mountains talking an unknown tongue and growing familiar by kind 
treatment just like monkeys. 

2767, Also Jayacandra and other Kasmirians [and] Kiras, sent by Lidjava- 
dana, came to the side of the prince. 


2758. For Udaya's titlo sco note viii. comp. on tho roligion of tho Dards, Drew, 
2420. Jwnmoo, pp. 429 sqq. 
2761. Comparo viii. 2716 sqq. Regarding tho ‘sand-occan ' and the equally 


2762-64. It is to bo regretted that K. 
has restricted himself to giving us detnils of 
the mythical geography of the Himalnya 
regions, Otherwise we could have hoped hore 
to get tho old names of Astor, Gilgit, Skardo, 
and other regions on the upper saree from 
which Viddasiha’s auxiliaries were in all pro- 
bubility drawn. If stress can be laid on the 
term Mleccha, wo should have to conclude 
that the conversion of the Dard tribes on tho 
Indus from Buddhism to Islim had already 
made great progress in tho twelfth contury ; 


mythical land of the Ufttarakurus, seo note 
iv. 171. 

2767. Kira appears in the ethnographic list 
of Varahamihira, Brhatsamhttd, xiv, 29, as the 
namo of a race located in the N.E. along with 
the Kasmirians, Abhisaras and Dards. The 
lexicographers quoted by P.1V., s.v., represent 
Aira as another designation of the inhabitants 
of Kasmir. But our own passngo clearly pro- 
cludes this idevtification. 

That the namo Avra was actually borne by 
some people or tribe in the vicinity of Kasmir, 


JAVABIMBA 
(a.p. 1124-49). 


Bhoja supported by 
Darwts and Mlecchas. 


JAYASIMHA 
(a.p. 1128-49). 


Invasion of Bhaja. 
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2768. The son of Salhana, having large treasures at his disposal, helped 
with gold those who were with him as well as those like Balahara who were 


at a distance. 


2769. Then when Rajavadana had set the rebellion thoroughly on foot by the 
intrigues [which he had started] on his own impulse, he came to meet Bhoja 


without apprehension. 
2770. 


They assured each other by a statement of their aims which had 


not yet been made, and their distrust rapidly disappeared. 


2771. 


While he (Bhoja) did not think that they were prepared to meet the 


enemy, he (Rajavadana) in over-confidence wished to take only those few horse 
[present] for assistance without [awaiting] the Darad [chief ]. 


2772-2774. 


Bhoja said: “If our enemies stand the first onslaught of this 


our force, then the balance [of both forces] will result, or a defeat which will again 


break up our alliance. 


Therefore I wish to fight only one battle when all will join 


in the attack, and think that within one day we shall then gain victory or 


defeat,” 
without waiting for the coming hosts. 


This he (Rijavadana) derided, and smilingly led on that Darad force 


2775. When the prince had followed those who moved ahead, to the end of the 
pass, he then heard that the Darad ruler had arrived. 
2776. While he turned back towards the fort [of Dugdhaghata] to meet him, 


Balahara led on that force to Matrgrama. 
The son of Garga (Sasthacandra) whose mind was firm by nature, did 


2777. 


not lose courage though the [enemy's] horses made all directions appear as if 


[filled] with roaming antclopes. 


2778, All the Damaras of Nilésve and his soldiers made common cause with 


the enemy, and went to attack his forces. 


2779. Though he was in so dangerous a position, yet when his own people 


s shown by the Camba copperplate-grant of 
Agata, published by Prof. Wielhorn, Jad. Ant., 
xvii. 7 sqq. This mentions a victory of Sahilla- 
deva over tho Kiras, who aro named there 
between the Durgarns, ic. Dogras and the 
Trigartas. Jt is curious that no other reference 
to the Kiras is found in Kaémirian texts. 

2768. Lalahara is used by K. nas another 
designation of Rajavadana, the son of Tejas- 
Balahara; see note viii, 2605. A careful 
perusal of the passages, vill, 2769, 2776, 
2857-67, 2971, and others shows that Pdja- 
vadana and Balahara are appellations of the 
identical person. Balahara is in all proba- 
bility a fainily or tribal name. 

2775-76.) The fort. (A/effa) here mentioned 
can be no other but the fort of Dugdhayhata 


of which we have shown in noto viii. 1171, 
that it closed the old route to the Kiganganga 
Valley by the Diadthiut Pass, 

Miatrgrama is identical with the modern 
villave of Alat!rygom, sitnatod in the Band"por 
valley close to the point from which the 
modem Gilgit routo ascends te the Trag*bal 
Pass, circ. 74° 43! long, 84° 28" lat. Tho 
village is marked on the larger survey map 
and adjoins Ardlpor ((Kralpoora’ of mup). 

Matirgom lics just where the narrow defile 
of the Band'por atrenm (the Madhumati, 
vii. 1179) ends. Tt is the first place where o 
force coming from the Dudtkhut Pass could 
conveniently encamp. 

2778. Regarding the Nildsea district, see 
note vii. 1631. 
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asked him to depart, replied: “I am unable to see my lord with a downcast 


face.” 
2780, 


Not one has been born in Saryavarmacandra’s lineage who has not 


rendered goud service to those born of MaJla’s. race. 


2781, 


Viddastha who was accompanied by the other chiefs, after receiving 


Bhoja with honour, let him go forth to conquer together with all their nobles. 
2782. Subsequently he kept moving one march behind him, collecting the 
troops among which were numerous bands of Mlecchas. 


27853. 


As the force which followed him, made the world tremble, Salhana’s 


son thought in his valour that he had the whole carth in his hands. 
2784. Then the force strengthened by horsemen and the Mleccha chiefs, took 


up its position at a place called Samudradhard, which they put in terror (?). 


2785. 


Rajavaduna at the head of such an invineible noble force thought that 


Sasthacandra was doomed [to fall] between the tecth of death. 
2786, Thereupon the land was deluged by a flood poured forth by the clouds 


of the rainy season, and land and water became level. 
2787, When the earth became like a drinking cup filled with water instead 
of spirit, the trees on it, immersed so that only their tops were visible, seemed like 


bluc Iotuses appearing [on the surface]. 


2788. The king aware of Sastha’s desperate position despatched then Udaya, 
the lord of the Gate, and Dhanya with the remaining forces. 

2789. When they were stopped on the road by the river, they followed a 
track, just as the son of S’int (Satyaki) and the son of the wind (Bhimasena) [had 
done] on the expedition of Dhanamjaya (Arjuna). 


2790. 


The iightning whose flash and thunder were without interval, appeared 


as if sewn in between the sky on which the clouds were hanging low down, and the 
ground which was covered with water far away. 


2791, 


The king there became entirely separated from his army and retained 


[only] a splendid retinue which was merely for show. 


2792-2795, 


Tritlaka had previously not been trusting Rajavadana as to his 


honesty or courage. Through messengers he warned the Daradas not to put tho 


2780. Tho Dimara Siryavarmacanidra, re- 
ferred to vii. 857, 1264, was, ns tho last passago 
in connection with viii. 32 sq. shows, tho 
futher of Jannkacundra nud Gargacandra. 

2784. Tho locality Semudradhard I am 
unable to trace. 

The emendation trajite for A tarjito is very 
doubtful. 

2788. Compnro noto viii. 460, whero tho 
aumo simile is found. 


2791. For the interprotation of tatrdri- 
bhaktakataka, comp. viii. 2795. 

2792-93. ‘Trillaka docs not wish thattho pre- 
tender should be entivoly under Rajavadana’s 
influence, but hopes toe sceure him for his own 
purposes, Ho therefore plays off Catuska 
against the other rebel-leader ; ace viii, 2747 aqq. 

Bhoja is roferrodt to by ‘Trillaka as tho 
‘second prince’ with regird to Lothana 
who had boen the first pretender. 


JAYASIMITA 
(A.D. 1128-49), 


Altack on Sasthae 
candra, 


JAVASINHA 
(A.». 1128-49). 


Lothalu’s fight at 
S’tirapura. 
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second prince (Bhoja) into his power, and supported the son of Prthvihara 
(Catuska). Through the power of one of the two (Rajavadana or Catugka) he 
wished to get him (Bhoja) into his [own] hands. 

2794-2796. He (Trillaka) saw that great power of Balahara which was, as it 
were, capable of painting a picture without a wall (i.e. in the air) and [on the other 
hand] believed that the king, who pressed by the enemies from various sides had 
his whole army divided in all directions, was in irremediable distress, Knowing 
no bounds in his wickedness, he thereupon, acting ‘ike a big porcupine, threw out 
also a second dangerous enemy (lit. thorn) which he had long kept by himself. 

2797-2799. Suddenly there appeared at S'érapura, Lothaka, the son of 
Prthvihara, whom he (Trillaka) had fully equipped, together with many Dimaras, 
[and put himself] between the two divisions of his party just as a mass of dust 
[rises] between the darkness and the great storm [born] from the blinding web of 
clouds. He was known for his strenuous intrigues, and was ever wakeful to foster 
extensive mischief wherever the king who had destroyed his (Lothaka’s) family, 
was in a grievous plight. 

2800. He had long been weaving his intrigues and now his hostility came to 
light, as when the dam breaks of a tank filled by the rains. 

2801. His force seemed to have comme forth collected at the rainy season, just 
as the world had come forth together from the belly of Visnu while he was sleeping 
{on the ocean]. 

2802-2803. The followers of Piiicadeva, the commander of the watch-station 
[dranga, of S'arapura}, would not have sufficed for counting that force ; they had 
no proper provisions, and among them there were but a few soldiers. Yet with such 
(a small force] he sent in battle his (Lothaka’s) soldiers to the regions of death 
and into the river. . 

2804. By the reflection of the rows of pyres which were burning on the river- 
bank, those, too, who had found their death in the water of the river, seemed to 
receive the last honours. 

2805. Thus he (Lothaka) fought for one day forgetful of death. When his force 
was beaten, his friends induced him with difficulty to retire on the following day. 


2704-96. Compare for the simile of the 
porcupine, viii. 2747.—Tho second enemy is 
Lothaka, mentivned in the next lines; the 
firat wasCatugha; see viii. 2748 sq. 

2797-09. Lothaka, I believe, is the samo 
son of Prthvihara who, viii. 2490, was referred 
to by the name of Lofhana ; see note loc. cit. 

Jayasimha had caused the death of Kogthe- 
4vara, Lothaka’s brother, and imprisoned 
Catuska ; see viii. 2311 sqq. 


2800. For kanthd, see note viii. 2197. 

2801. Brahmnn, the creator of the world, 
is born from the lotus which rises from Vignu’s 
navel. 

2802. The brave Pijcadeva had been the 
commander of the S'trapuradranga already 
sixteen years earlier; see vit. 1677 sqq. 

The river is evidently the Rembyar’ flowing 
past S'irapura; see Note J, iii. 227, 
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2806. While he was then in that deserted town [of S'arapura] rallying his 
troops from all sides, he believed that he could take the City with ease in two or 
three days. 

2807, He intended an attack on Padmapura, but Trillaka held him back 
from this from fear of Yasordja and the commander-in-chief who stood at his 
back. 

2808. Though all Lavanyas were obeying him (Lothaka), yet his followers 
could not carry out this [attack], since that single Damara from Holadd refused his 
consent, 

2809. Even during Sussala’s contest for the crown there was not seen such 
distress, a3 there arose on all sides during that of his own. 

2810. The king then neglecting Catwska who appeared to him only like a 
disease of the foot, sent Rilhana to repulse him (Lothaka) who was equal to a 
swelling on the neck. 

2811. When this [minister] had set out to destroy him, he was pursued on 
the march by the inhabitants of S'amdla as Partha [had been] by the confederates 
when he went to slay the king of Prigjyotisa. 

2812. Turning back and worsting them he hurried on to get at his enemy, 
just as the elephant [kills] the bees on his back while rushing to the lotus-tank. 

2813, ‘Tired out by the fighting he passed the night ut Rémasa (recte Jimusa), 
where the rour of the rivulets appeared like a preparation for the [battle] shouts of 
the hostile army. 

2814. When he was moving in the morning towards Kalydnapura, he was 
stopped and attacked by him (Lothaka) who had marched to meet him und was 
again cuveriug the horizon with his forces. 

2815, As soon as the opponent's foot-soldiers hud arrived in front of him, he 
(Lothaka) attacked and routed them at the mere sight, just as » large snake 
swallows the goats before him. 

2816. Upon his onslaught the foot-soldiers left Lti/hana as the leaves [full] 
from a tree in the autumn on the onset of a storm. 


2808. The connection of this line with the 
preceding account is not quite clear in the 
original, and tho translation doubtful. Tho 
Damara from Ilolada is probably Trillaka. 
The position of the latter's residence is 
nowhere clearty indicated, but viii. 3297 shows 
that it could not havo boon far from Martinda. 
Porhaps it was in the uppor Lid"r Valley 
which adjoins Holadi or Vular. The cir- 
cumstances noted in connection with viii. 
3131 support this auggestion. 

2610. For the identical simile comparing 


enemies to disonses of different grades of 
danger, sve viii. 776. 

2811. Rilhana had boen fighting Catugka 
who had invaded S‘umala, sce viii. 2748 8q., 2758. 

Tho story of Arjuna’s tight with tho 
‘confodorates’ (s@icaptaka) is found in 
Mahabh. vi, xxvii. 1 sqq. 

2813. The mention vf Kulyinapura (Kal- 
ampor, iv. 483) in the next verso shows that 
by Rdmaéa is moant Rdmusa, tho present 
Rémuh, which lies on the direct route frum 
S‘amala to S'trapura ; see note ii. 55, 


JAYASIMIT! 
(a.D. 1128-49). 


Battlo of Lothaka and 
Rilhana. 


JAYASIMILA 
(A.p. 1128-49). 


Rilhane's bravery. 
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2817. These wretches were not ashamed of fleeing under his very eyes. 
Whose sense of duty is so lasting as to surpass the eager love of life? 

2818, When then his friends retiring asked him [to come with them], Rilhana 
spoke these words, which might bring a smile even on the Creator's faco from a 
recollection of his fidelity towards his lord. 


1 .-) a ee “Shame on the life of him who, though o 
servant, fails in his tasks.” 
2820-2821. “In the service of the king’s feet the [dark] beard has come on 


my face as well as the whiteness of old age, just as the dark-bluc lotuses [come] on 
a lake and then the white ones. If these feet should wither, would then not all 
the graces of Fortune (Lakgmi), resplendent as they are with the bees of hor 
[playful] frowns, become a mockery ?” 


2822, “It is a course for cowards, not for brave men, to turn away from 
luck from dread of some slight exertion.” 
2623. “ Only when the clothes are taken off there is the fear of cold. Sub- 


sequently when the bath is taken in the sacred water (tirtha) one feels delightful 
comfort resembling the unsurpassed joy in Brahman. Those who give up their 
life in battle feel deje-tion only in the beginning, but subsequently enjoy the 
highest satisfaction of obtaining that happiness which is called absolute bliss 
(kaivalya).” 

2824. After saying this he threw himselt alone upon the euemy’s array, 
receiving arrows whose hissing resembled the sound of the breath passing from a 
lion’s nostrils. 

2825. His sword broke like a high wave upon the scene of battle, and 
reaplendent with the glitter of its golden hilt, resembled a player who has decorated 
himself with yellow orpiment. 

2826. The enemies’ lives forsooth clung to his sword which struck down their 
swords, as if it were a net, just as straws rise and cling to the straw-gem [trramant, 
which has the power of attracting them]. 

2827. Those who followed him into the fight, looked upon the enemies like 
animals ; their lives, too, disappeared like the grass [eaten by animals]. 

2828, From the mouth of death which he had entered, he escaped by some 
opening, just as the water [swallowed] by a great fish [escapes] through his gills 
while his mouth is closed. 


9818. The text ot the second half of the 2620-21, K. makus Rilhana refer to the 
verse is corrupt; the translation is based ona fact that he has from early youth served the 
conjectural reading recorded in Ed. king and grown old in this service. ; 

2810. The first half verse shows a lacuna 2826. By tryamayi probably amber is 
which makes it impossible to restore the meant. 
context. 
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2829. When after making repeated attacks he went aside to rest from his 
exertions, he louked with haughtiness upon the enemy though he had lost most of 
his troops. 

2830. Then there fell upon his back with mighty forces Cutuska, whom he 
had previously taken for one of his own side arriving for his assistance. 

2831. When he saw this hostile army facing him from both sides, ho did 
not feel excited, Lut exulted like a peacock at the sight of a [double-faced] 
sniuke. 

2832, Showing them in turn his face and his back, he wore out in fighting 
these two arrays, just as the churning mountain [wore out] the sides of the 
ocean. 

2633. Riding fast on his horse he moved about again and again between those 
two [arrays] which kept motionless as if nailed down, just as a weaver moves 
between... 2.0.2.2. 

2634, Bhdsa received for him the dashing wave of me army, as on the 
coast of an island the mouth of a cave [receives] on one side the mass of the 
water, 

2835. He, displaying violent force, playfully made the cnemics’ weapons 
shake like [a woman’s] carrings, and prevented their hosts from acting as 
men. 

2836. Methinks, he poured afresh the water of the coronation ceremony over 
the king, when he filled with sweat the cups of the enemies’ faces which were 
white with fear. 

2837. During the night he and the son of Prthuzhaura (Lothaka) were 
watching each other for a weak point, just as a sorcerer and wv Vetala, 

2838. He (Rilhuna) on the following day forced the enemy to retire into the 
forest region, und allowed the king's troops which had come to his aysistance, to 
be mere on-lookers., 

2839. Then on the third day Jithana was joined by the Saiijapdle who knew 
the baseness of Z'rillaka and the rest. 

2840. Worn out by the [heat of the] king’s glory, he (Lotheka) was then 
entirely withered by those two in the forest, just as a tree, worn out by wooid- 
wortas, {is withered] by the [heat of the months of ] Asidha and Jyaistha, 


2833. Tho text has hore a lacuna of threo 2838. Immedintoly to tho W. of Kalampér 
Aksaras. ; (Kalyanapura) riso tho slopes of the Pir 

2835. Thore is a double-entendre in this Pantsal range which are covered in a broad 
verso which will be understood by taking belt with dense pino forests. ‘The latter are 
into account tho moaning of purnsiyatt, referred to also by S‘rivara in tho account of 
aa oxplainod, og. Vatsyayana’s Admeasitra, a battle fought closo to Kalyauupura; see 
ii. 8. Sriv. iv. {60 sqy., and Note A i. 35. 


TAY ASEMITA 
(a.p. 1128-49). 


Defout of Lothaka, 


JAYASIMITA 
(a.p. 1128-49). 


Defcat of Bhoja’s allies. 
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2841. Udaya, too, repressed Catuska in successive encounters, without 
{however] entirely crushing him, just as rain the flames of the funeral pyre 
[without extinguishing them]. 

2842, The proud Darada army then descended from the mountain gorges to 
battle with their horses, which carried golden trappings. 

2843. The people feared that the territory invaded by the Turugkas had 
fallen [altogether] into their power, and thought that the whole country was over- 
run by the Mlecchas. 

2844. While Dhanya and the lord of the Gate (Udaya) were still at the 
distance of one march, he (Sasthacandra) who stood without assistance, received 
the first shock of their swords. 

2815. He stopped that hostile army glittering with its golden trappings, just 
as a mountain with its torrents [stops] the forest fire with its shining lines of flames. 

28.16. They, filled with confidence on account of the multitude of their hosts, 
pushed aside Jayacandra and others who were against a further advance, and 
threw themselves on the battle-field. , 

2817. With twenty or thirty horse the son of Carga (Sasthacandra) 
impetuously attacked and worsted the thousands of their horse. 

2848. Such superhuman prowess he showed to the cnemies that he appeared 
before cach one of them like the omnipresent Visnu (Visvaripa). 

2819. ‘hrowing their faces on the pommels of their horses, the cowards fled 
in a moment and hid themselves in the mountains like Kirinaras. 

2850-2851. At night, Rdjavadana, Jayacandra, ond others said to the 
Daradas: ‘You have been defeated owing to your ignorance of the country and 
by deceit. To-morrow you will, therefore, take us as your leaders and regain 
victory.” To this [the Daradas] pretended to agree while [in reality] they 
prepared for flight. 

2852. The powerful Balahara made Dianya and the lord of the Gate 
(Udaya) keep at a distance, and blocking the routes to the rear, endeavoured to 
prevail upon those [Darads to remain]. 

2853. He then thought of placing the prince together with the camp of the 
Darads at T'dramilaka. 

2854. ‘Then whilo he was preparing to do this, and tho robbers (dasyu, i.e. 
Damaras) were exulting in their blindness, the son of Salhana was filled with 
confidence, and felt sure that he had conquered the whole kingdom. 


2644. Here K. takes up the narrative of 2852. The context requires the emen- 
tho contest with Bhoja, and his allics at dation aicchat tan for aicchat sann of A. 
the point where he had dropped it, viii. 2853. Regarding Taramitiaka which hos 
2788 sqq. not yet been identified, see note vii. 1314. 
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9855. Though he had not won a victory yet he was full of assurance, owing 
to the fact of so many nobles surrounding him, and thought that he was to be 
favoured by fortune. 

2856, The elephants’ tusks which oppose the sun by uprooting the lotuscs, 
split of themselves when the moon, their rival [in whiteness], rises, while the 
sun-stones, full of radiant light, cease then to be heated. Ata critical time luck 
and misfortune may arise unexpectedly. 

9877-2859. Of those two, Naga and Pijavadana, the one (Niga) being a 
Damara had been treated with neglect even in the frequent troubles of Phikgu and 
owing to his relationship with Titka and the rest, had been counted by the king at 
the head of the traitors. The other (Rajavadana), owing to his not being a 
Tavanya, owing to his astonishing rise unknown in the case of other ordinary 
people, and through his helpfulness in difficulties, had become foremost in the 
king’s confidence. These two at that critical time displayed, O wonder, astonishing 
attachments from interested motives. 

2860. When Naga saw that the rebellion which he ought himself to have 
made, had been got up by another, he felt the same mortification as a poet when a 
theme qose at hand is taken up by another. 

2861. In order to get the king’s enemy (Bhoja) into his own hands, he then 
addressed him, showing a suitable micn: “Leave Ridjavadana and side with 
me.” 

2862-2863. Naga also said: “ Why should you wait until the son of Tejas- 
Ralahara comes to you carricd in his litter, as the night-watchman [waited] for 
the woman?” Whereupon they laughed at him, because it is not reasonable to 
leave one who is like a wishing-cow (kdmadhenn) for the sake of embracing the 
goat, 

2864, Everybody turns to friendship or enmity in accordance with his own 
interests, but does not concern himself in the least about the love or hatred of 
others, 


2857-59. For the interpretation of these 
lines, comp. viii. 2998, whore Naga is clearly 
spoken of as related to Damaras, and viii. 2699, 
where Rijavacdann's “ alavanyata” is | mon- 
tioned. K. wishes to allude to tho curious 
change in tho affections of theso two 
personages. Niga turns to tho king’s sido 
(viii, 2866), while Rajavadana, who owes his 
Tiso to tho king, becomes tho chicf support 
of tho pretender. 

2862-63. Tho text of thosc Jines is corrupt, 
and the emondations upon which tho above 
translation is based, by no means cortain. 
T understand from the preceding verses and 


VOL, IT, 


2866 that K. wishes to describo tho failed 
attempt of Naga to oust Rijavadana from 
Bhoja’s side, and to secure control of the 
pretender's affairs. 

In verse 2862 ndriseratdéh of A L gives no 
sonse. I have nothing better to suggest than 
Durgiapr.’s emondation ndrim eva tar, though 
I am unable to traco the story to which 
allusion is mado here.—In verse 2863 tho 
context apenks for tho omendations of tho 
Cale. Editors, vyehasan samrihdya, instead of 
the senseless vyaxahan sa vihdya, wd vidhir na 
for nidhi... The simile of this verse is 
clearly the same as above, vii. 1268. 


Q 


TAYASTMIIA 
(a.p. 1128-49). 


Conduct of Naga and 
Rajavadana. 


JAYASIMITA 
(a.p, 1128.49), 


Retrent of Darads, 
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2865. The moon injures the pair of tusks of the elephant whose beauty threatens 
[to outshine] his light. The bees attach themselves with love to the elephant’s 
front, hoping to taste his temple-juice. The lotus shows no pleasure at the moon 
though it knows that she is the enemy of the clephant (?), and [on the other hand] 
the bees are not his (the elephant’s) enemies, though they know that he harms 
that [lotus] which gives their nourishment. 

2866. Thereupon in order to overthrow Palahara’s position, he (Niga) began 
a feud for life against him taking the side of the king. 

2867. Thus he told the defeated Déradas through his own people: “ Riajara- 
dana has not broken with the king, and wishes to destroy you together with 
Bhoja.” 

2868-2869, The two generals (kampundpats), the renowned Ksemaradana and 
rigs Ne 4 Valet en , Who led the forces brought by the Darad-chief, and Ojasa, the 
commander of the fort, who felt apprehensive, related seeretly to Rhoja this warn- 
ing, but he full of insight laughed at them. 

2870, Then the light of the sun-like king being concentrated by the army in 
front as if by a crystal Jens fell upon Viddastha, and proceeded to burn him 
like fuel, 

2871. For he (Viddasiha) was attacked by consumption which his evil in- 
tention of harming the king had brought on, and became like the waning moon of 
the dark fortnight. . 

2872-0873, When then their lord, who was leading their front in battle 
and protecting their rear, was attacked by illncss, and their position exposed to 
attacks became undermined by terror, they all fled on the next day, deserting 
Balahara while he was taking his food, and retired into the mountains on their 
horses, 

2874, As they had scen how much Salhayas son (Bhoja) was esteemed, they 
induced him by their requests to come with them, after telling him that they 
would return in the morning. 

2875. Ashe had before taken an oath by sacred Libation, he was against his 
wish obliged to follow them; but secing his aims frustrated he felt desperate like 
one who falls over a precipice. . 


2865. This vorac contains the illustrations 
of the maxim given in tho preceding verse. 
The interpretation of the sccond half. is 
rondored dificult by tho lacuna in tho first 
word, which A L write rd... ayaisa. ‘Yhe con- 
toxt requires a word for ‘elephant, but Tam 
mnable to find one whieh agrees with the 
written ayllablea, ‘The clephant’s relations to 
the Jotus and the moon aro alluded to above, 


viii. 2856. The boes live upon the lotus- 
flower. 

Connect Spydyakrto ‘hit. 

28698. Of the namo of tho second gencral 
only tho first sylablos Matti- (or Masu-) are 
found in A. By Daradrdjanaka is monnt in all 
probability Viddasiha, who elsewhere (c.g. viii. 
2775), is also designated as Daradraja, The 
fortis probably Dugdhaghata; comp. vill, 2766. 
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2876-2877. As he moved along the road his eyes could not be seen from shame. 
Sometimes his face would flame up filled with the blood which rushed in excess to 
his head. Sometimes it resembled the stones of a staircase when dirty water flows 
down over them. Sometimes it was level with the ground when he felt as if the 
sky were falling. 

2378. And he thought: “Fie upon us fools, who even after having on 
repeated occasions observed such greatness in the king, do think that he is of 
mortal kind.” 

2879. “Only the head of great poets, strong in imagination and clearly 
perceiving the truth, is able to describe the shining glory of such [a king].” 

2880. “Ifthe sparks from the fire of the king's glory did not fall on the land, 
then why should we have lost suddenly our courage just when we had put down 
our foot?” 

2881. “ Without the heat of his flaming glory how could the bodies of so 
many brave men have been withered in the tumult [of battle] where the water of 
the sword-blades (dhdrdmbu) is drunk ?” 

2882, ‘How, without the blindness created by the dense smoke [of his glory], 
could one with open eyes err in distinguishing the right from the wrong way ?” 

2883, Then on his arrival there he kept the Darads on the other side of the 
Madhumati, and camped by the bank of the latter, enjoying privacy by the curtain 
of its waves, 

2884. When his dejection had worn off in time, they took him into their own 
camp, and seized by their growing desire for treason, endeavoured to win [back] his 
confidence. 

2885. For they intended with cunning sharpness to make a bargain of his 
safe custody, and to draw allowances [for this] from the king whose liberality was 
unlimited, 

2686-2888. ‘‘This is not the season for war. The winter is close at hand. 
In the month of Citra we shall again undertake o great expedition. If, how- 
ever, you are unable to be idle, then we shall take you now by the route through 
the Bhuffa territory to the seat (upavesana) of the powerful Jrillaka. Rajaradana 
is on the king's side.” Thus these lowest of men spoke to him cunningly wishing 
to imprison him in their own territory. 


2883. The Madhumati is tho stream drain- 
ing the Band*por Nala, a side valley of which 
leads to the Dud*khut Pass. It is evidently 
towards the latter that the flecing Darads 
retired ; comp, note vii. 1171. 

_ 2887. Bhutta, as shown already in note 
1. 312, is a designation used, like the modern 


Ké. Buft, for the population of Tibetan 
origin in gonoral, which inhabits tho mountain 
regions to tho E. and N.E. of Kaémir. In 
this sense the term is found, Jonar. 168, Srin. 
i. 71, 82; iti, 32, 401, 445 sqq.; Fourth 
Chron. 25. 

By Bauftardstra in our passage probably 


JAYASIMIIA 
(a.p. 1128-49). 


JAVASIMITA 
(a.n. 1128-49). 


Bhajn restored to 
Alumbkaracakra, 
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[ VIII. 2889. 


They (the Darads) surpassed, indeed, the deceitfulness of the inhabi- 


tants of Rajapur?, just as the days of separation [surpass] in wearisome length even 


the days of the summer heat. 


2899, Balahara then reproached him through messengers tor having gone, 


saying : 


“Tam like a man put into a well with the rope broken.” 


2891. Notwithstanding this, he met the eldest son of Garga (Sasthacandra) 
full of vigour in battle, and did not feel alarmed at the approach of the king's 


army. 


9892, 


It is, indeed, a mark of his high courage that he was not 


overpowered by the news of the sudden flight of the Darad chief, Bhoja and 


the rest. 


2693. Who clse but a superhuman being could have fought on bravely without 
breaking off the war, when the strongest support failed ? 


2804, 


Then, in order to gain time, he kept putting off Dhkanya and the lord of 


the Gate (Udaya) who wished to come to terms, in the hope that Phoja might 


rejoin him, 
2805-2806, 
(Bhoja). 


Aloukdracakra then wrived to take away the son of Sulhaya 
Approaching the Diradus on the score of his relationship he made his 


request. When, notwithstanding his insistanee on this [request], he found that 
their councils offered opposition and showed persistent malevolence, he declared his 
resolve to stop until he dicd, before the bridge on the way. 

2897, When the troops of the Darad chicf saw him preparing to dic, together 
with his followers, who were mostly young men, they became alarmed and felt. pity 


for him. 
2898. 


The Palahari stream seemed to separate with its arms those quarrelling, 


and to scold the Darad force with the sound produced by the breaking of its 


waves, 
2899. 


Insulted by his own women-folk, by the jealous Mlrecha-chiefs, 


and by his troops who were afraid of destruction, Viddasiha then let him 


(Bhoja) go. 


the Drda territory is meant which adjoins the 
upper Sind Valley, and is easily accessible 
from the Darad territory on the Kisanganga. 

The Darads propose to Bhoja to take him to 
Dris, which lies on the groat route connecting 
Kasémir with Ladakh. From there he coul 
gain in safety the mountains enclosing Kaémir 
on the N.E. and hence the castle of Trillaka. 
Where the latter's seat was, K. does not 
oxactly tell us. Supposing that it was in 
Holada (Vular), as suggested in noto viii. 2408, 
tho route proposed by the Darads would havo 
had distinct advantages, 


2889. Compare viii. 153], and fora modern 
estimate of Dard  double-dealing, which 
closely agrees with the one indicated by K., 
Drew, Jummoo, p. 442. 

2695-96. Regarding Alamnkdracakra, sce 
viii, 2483, 2488, ete. The following versos 
show that this Damara undertakes a kind of 

rayopavera, in order to get Bhoja back into 
is power. 

2808. Balahari was, perhaps, tho namo of 
the atroam which flows from the Dud*khut Pass, 
and after draining thencighbouring valleys joins 
tho Madhumati at At*vath (map ‘ Atawat’). 
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2900. Thereupon he (Alamnkiracakra) crossed to the other side, making the 
defeated guards of the bridge his heralds, and filling the regions with the sound of 
his kettle-drums. 

2901. Viddastha in view of his own and his army’s weakness wished to make 
peace, and after inviting un envoy of the king, spoke to him. 

2902, “ With your lord, whose power is superhuman, [even] a fisherman might 
vie as long as he thinks him like one of the feudutories on any of the borders (i.c. 
as long as he does not recognize his might).” 

2903. “Having experienced his incredible [greatness] Jayardja and I go before 
the god of death to announce his might in heaven.” 

2004, “To be vanquished by that [King] of divine power is for me as much as 
victory, [just as] a wanderer who, owing to the break of the bank falls into [the 
sacred water of] Tirtha, is thereby elevated.” 

2005. Then he (Viddastha) returned to his own town, and after living on 
there for some time, passed into the kingdom of Yama, where his own disgrace was 
displayed as his garland of welcome. 

2906. Idjuradana, too, who did not know that Bhoja was coming, made peace 
that very day with the ‘ord of the Gate (Udaya) und Dhanya. 

2907. After letting him who had come on horseback, return, these two then 
proceeded before the king, tuking along Sysfha, the foremost of the thoughtful. 

2008. Forgetting prudence, whether from self-confidence or through delusion, 
they neglected to take into account the fact that prince Bhoju was yet unbroken. 

2009. Rilhana, though called repeatedly by his lord, who was filled with: an 
obstinate desire [to greet him], did not return, as he had not yet exterminatedethe 
enemies. 

2910. Until he had accomplished his task le could as little stand before his 
master as a cook could take his food [until he has obtained] his master’s uppro- 
bation, for which he is eager. 

2911, Cut into two by him in battle the pair of Prthetiuras sons were as 
incapable for action ay the body of the lord of Magadha [when split into two halves] 
by Bhima. 


2912. Worsted by him in that fight, Los/hake retired to his own territory ay 


2000. I havo left tho word vidrdvitant, a misprint, ‘bhajatai and divide mohdd vd 


which I um unablo to interpret or to emend 
satisfactorily, untranslatod. 

2803. K. makes Viddasiha politoly rofor 
to his own approaching donth as due to tho 
desire of acting as the proclnimor of Jaya- 
sitbha’s grentnesa in hoaven! For Jayardja's 
death, ave viii, 2735. 

2008. Road for ‘bkqjata in Ed. which is 


vimarsena. 

2911. Josthaka and Catuska aro mont; 
for tho fight referred to soo viii. 2830 qq. 

Tho lord of Magadha is Jarésakdha who 
wus formed of two halves, separately born ; 
sco Mahabh. 1, xvii. 12 8qq.3 Uy, xxiv. 
1 sqy. 

2012. Compare Mahabs. 1., coxxvii. 


JAVASUAITA 
(a.p. 1128-19). 


Viddasiha's retin and 
death. 
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JAYASINHA if it were his mother’s womb, just as the serpent [did] which Arjuna had eut up in 
eee the Khéadava [forest]. ; 

2913. Catushka made himself small, and abandoning his pride retired into the 
strong residence of T'rillaka, as the tortoise [draws itself] under its shell. 

2914. When he (Rilhana) had thus, with valour, completely accomplished 
his task, he went before the king to take the glitter of his toot-nails for his head- 
dress. 

2915. After the rebellion had thus been withered up by the king’s glory, it 
put forth its shoots again, owing to the ministers’ crrors of judgment. 


2916. For Rajavadana who, while deserving punishment, had been encouraged 
by grants, heard that Bhoja was coming back in safety. 

Bhaja taken to Dinnd- 2917. He then put him with a view to [levying] blackmail [from the king] 
cee into a place called Dinndgrama, a seat of Khagakas (Khasas). 

2018. Thus he spoke to him (Bhoja): “If you had come but yesterday, 
the lord of the Gate with his few followers would not have escaped trom my 
pursuit.” 

2919. Shaken like a boat which has got into a violent current, he (Rijiva- 
dana) obtained steadiness by the prudent advice which ‘'rillaka held out to him, 
and which resembled a rope (for fastening a bout]. 

2920. That villain (Trilluka) again took up the leadership in disturbunces, 
thinking that he could thereby muke the king sink helplessly under the rising 
distress. 

2921. Though Alamkdra and the other ministers let him keep at ease, yet he 
did not abandon his intrigues, as a person who has no control over himself, [cannot 
wbandon] his foolish whims. 

2922, The king disregarded him as a physician the disease which is not 
yet ripe, and then set about to destroy the other enemies which resembled ripe 
boils. 

2923. Alamkdracakra started, prepared to raise a rebellion after telling 
Bhoja: “You should come from behind if we get into a dungerous situation.” 

2924, The Damara (dasyu) Jaydnanduvdda, son of Anandavdda, und other 
[Damaras] from Krumardjya, distinguished by prowens, followed him. 

2925. .Alumkara, the chief-justice (rdjagrhya), who stool in front of them with 


2017. Dinnayriima cannot bo identified at Rajavadann say that he would not havo mado 
present. From this and tho other passages ponce with Uduys and Dhanya (sve viii. 2006) 
Inentioning tho place, viii. 2033, 2951, 3308, it if ho had known before of Bhoju’s return from 
may be cuncluded that it lay not far from the Darads, Tho correction of °bravid dhyax 
Kramarijya, probably in the hill region to ced for Sbravic chuai ced of A is, thorofore, 
the W. of the Valley. indispensublo. 

2918. It is clear that K. wishes to meko 
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a few troops, appeared to them no more than a dam of sand before the current of a 


river. 


2926, He, however, took up singly the fight with the many, and thus made the 
people think of the batile fury of Ramacara (Balarama) and others. 

2927. For him whose [intoxicating] drink was blood, the battle, as it were, 
became « tavern, in which he showed his skill in overthrowing the demon-like 
[enemies] shaking with the excitement of their carouses. 


2928. 


What more [need be told]? 


He drove away quickly the foes’ 


formidable army anywhere, just as the wind [drives] a heap of cotton. 


2929. 


He killed in battle «nandavada’s son with an arrow and left him a prey 


for the swarm of vultures, herons and other birds. 
2930. Between Bioja who wished to rise up and the king who wished to 
catch him, things went on as between the partridge running in the bog and the 


hunter. 


2931-2932, As the partridge unable to fly gets tired in its run, thus, too, the 


hunter who pursues it daily and stumbles. in the bog. 


Thus Vhoja got 


exhausted over'these continued violent efforts, and the king, too, who was eager to 
catch him, fell ever again into fresh bewilderment. 


2938, 


While Bhoja was keeping at Dinndgréma, Rajuraduna, too, gave 


occasion to the king to say : “ What, are these thievish Candalas again in luck ?” 
203. For the Dimaras whose league had been broken, were again full of 
courage, weaving intrigues greater than [those they had] before on repeated occasions. 


2035, 


Though they were unable to withstand the single lord of the Gate 


when he attacked with irresistible onslaughts, yet in reality they wore him out. 


2936. 


Then there arrived, to protect these and to make others rise, the son of 


Salhana whom .lamnkaracukra had called in after giving him a hostage. 


2937. 


When he was making repeated endeavours to join them with his tired 


troops the next day at [dydsrama, the lord of the Gate got news of him. 


2938. 


2926. For Rémacara (conjecturally — re- 
stored for A Ra@ma..ra°), as a name of 
Balavima, the elder brother of Kysna, comp. 
PW. av. The following verse coutains an 
allusion to Balarama’s love of intoxicating 
drinks for which he is called Madhupriya. 

2037. Ildydsramea is the present village of 
Hiéythom, adjoining Drang on the pilgrimage 
route to the S'iradi shrine; regarding its 
position, comp. note vill, 2507, Hiyasrama is 
referred to by Aba-l-Fezl as ‘Tdchdmin, on 
tho way to tho S'arada temple, Aiv-i .thd., ii. 
p. 36h. 

It appears from the following uarrative that 


After he (Uday) had made under some pretext a fulse truce with them, 


Bhoja coming from Dinnagrima (in the west ?) 
wishes to join Alarikaracakra and the other 
Damaras at Hayasrama. Udaya, thereupon 
tu bluck his way, takes up a position at 
Tavamilaka, which lies across (tiryaksthita) 
Bhoji's route; seo next verse. From there ho 
attacks the village in which Bhoja had taken 
up lis quarters for the night. 

‘Alaitikatctoglera, who searches for the prince, 
docs not find him, and turns back before 
Dasagrami, which is, perlnps, the place 
ovceupied by Bhoja. 16 is unfortunate that 
the position of Taramitaka (sve note vii. 1314) 
has not yet been fixed. 


JAYASIMITA 
(a.d. 1128-19). 


hoje returns to 
Aramardsya. 


TAVASIMIDA 
(a.p. 1128-419). 


Hight of Bhoja. 
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as if he did not know [of Dhoja's coming], he proceeded to Vérumiluka which lay 
across [Bhoji’s route]. ; 

2939. While he stood there, Lhoje heard in the evening shouts coming from a 
distance, [one did not know] whence, and expressed his alarm. 

2010. Though his followers laughed at him for this groundless fear, yet he did 
not cease to be alarmed, and got his horses ready, 

wit, Alumkdracukra, who had been inquiring after prince (Bhoja), became 
then frightened, and fled in haste from before Dasagrami. 

2042, Then at nightfall there arose from the middle of the village a great 
noise of drums, wand the shouting of troops which announced an attack. 

2913, Bhoja escaped unnoticed in the midst of the darkness, while Alwin- 
kdracakra employed himself in preparations to fight the next day. 

2941, The fire which the lord of the Gate had put [to the village], lit up 
the hill-path and thus helped those (Bhoja and his men) who would have lost 
themselves in the darkness. 

2015. The Damaras who, while waiting for BAoja, had kept the truce with the 
lord uf the Gate, broke it off then when they heard of that event. 

F 2046-2947. Bhoja retaining his firm mind did not abandon that ill-omened 
war with lamkdracakra (2)... 0.0. ..00685 
There, too, Bhoja did not find comfort in his food and the rest, as he suffered from thirst. 

2048. The lord of the snakes (Visuki) had never enjoyed comfort while he 
was connected with the churning-mountain. On the occasion of the burning of 
Tripura, he was heated by the fire on [S'iva's] arrows, and on thats of the churning 
of the ocean by the submarine fire, 

2019. The sons of .llamkdra[cakra], when Bhoja cume to their own territory 
to allay the hunger and thirst from which he suffered, endeavoured to make him 
again a prisoner, 

2950. They wished to do this either on their father'y advice or from their 
own notion. After frustrating their various [ottempts], he got away and 
proceeded then to unother tract. 


2941. Dasagrimii s only here montivued ; 
the village Jay probably near Taraniilake. 

2946-47. Tho toxt has hore aw lacuna 
which extends probably over more than the 
half-verse marked as missing in the Ed. This 
lacuna makes the interpretation of the oxtant 
toxt of these lines very doubtful. 

Vecala, wrongly prmted in Ed. as a propor 
maine, is prubably to bo taken in the sense of 
‘mind’ given for the word in Hemacandra’s 
Abhidhanacintamani, vi. 5 (seo PW). 

2048. K. compures the privationa which 


Bhoja suffered oach timo ho acted in concert 
with Alwbkiracakra, with tho hardships of 
Vasukt when employed by S‘iva in combma- 
tion with Mount Mandara, At tho burning of 
Tripura Mandara, mado for S‘iva the bow wd 
Viiauki the string on it; see viii, 222. At 
the churning of the ocean Vasuki was twisted 
as a ropo round the churning-mountain. 

2949. Probably the neighbourhood of 
Sirahsilakotta is mount, 

2950. For abhisamdhdya, compare note 
vii, 1250, viii, 1933. 
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2951. From there he prudently proceeded again to Dinndgrama, recognizing 
that only through Balahura his affairs could suceced, and having lost confidence in 
the rest, the Lavanyas. 

2952. In the meanwhile the lord of the Gate, though firmly resolved upon 
the extermination of the enemics, was rendered helpless and disabled for attack by 
a sudden eye-disease. 

2953. ‘The Damara who had intended to give his two daughters to Bhaja, 
gave them, when he was defeated, to Parmandi and Gulhana, the sons of the 
king. 

2954. The lord ot the Gate, being disabled by his scrious illness, had there 
recourse to friendly negotiations, since no opportunity offered itself for meting out 
punishment. 

2955. At that time of great efforts there died also the strong Susthacandra, 
the son of Garga, worn out by « hemorrhoidal ailment. 

2956. During the very time he was prostrated with illness, his two younger 
brothers (Jayacandra and S'ricandra), full of arrogance, brought misery on the land 
by making attacks and causing other troubles. 

2957. ‘T'villaka, who was wholly bent on war, and who was strengthening his 
uliance with other powerful persons, did not accept even the conciliatory overtures 
of the king. 

2958. When. Sastha had died and the lord of the Gate was suffering from 
illness, the king employed Dhanya who marched out to Pdramélaka, 

2959-2900. The king feared that Dhoja might after getting detached from that 
[supporter] full into the hands of other powerful persons, and thus acquire a firm 
position, or that he might leave the country and go to [some place] where he could 
not be got at. He, therefore, wished to secure him by negotiations or vther means, 
and made him (Dhanya) show vigorous zeal in his efforts. 

2961, This false policy, whose evil results were not foreseen, fell back upon 
the king and injured him, just as a snake would when it is dragged out [of a hole) 
without having his tail cut. 

2962, Both those of the inner and outer court became disaffected when they 

f ound that Méjavadana held the power while the king was powerless. 

2963. In the practice of government as on the way through the gorges of hell, 

there are found, indeed, always many kinds of holes. A person who has entered 


2051. Ralahara-Rajavadana is woh on It is not clonr who the Damara here re- 
Lavanya, sce viii. 2858. ferred to is; perhaps ctla@ikdracakra is 
2053. Larmindi has Veen mentioned — meant. 
ahovo, vill. 1608; for Gulhaya, comp. viii. 2956. Compnaro for Sasthacandra’s brothers, 


3301, vill. 2r5u. 


JAYASINITA , 
(A.v. 1128.49). 


Uhoja retreats to 
Dinnayrana, 


Rajavadans in power, 


JAYASUMMA 
(1.p. 1128.49). 


Feud of Rajavadana 
aud .Vdya. 
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upon it, and frequently follows it, may, by an incalculable dispensation, find his way 
out or he may come to his fall. 

2964. When the king asked Balahara (Rajavadana) to give up Bhoja, he 
replied that he (Bhoja) might leave owing to his destitute condition, and thus 
induced him (Jayasimha) to provide for his (Bhoja’s) maintenance. 

2965. Sceing that this fraud found currency on the king’s side, he (Rajava- 
dana), skilled in intrigue, found [other] opportunities for employing his cunning. 

2066. Dhanya who went and came making everywhere compacts with 
Balahara and the rest, became ridiculous before the people. 

2967. The state-business was sliding back again and again, without his seeing 
the end, just as [if it were] the rope on which the pots of the water-wheel are 
fastened. 

2068. IJIis diplomacy, though sharp, was unable to strike or to reach at his 
object, just as [if it had been] an arrow [aimed] at a revolving wheel, 

2969, ‘The king, though he had taken two kings (Lothana, Vigraharaja), was 
helpless and perplexed about the attack on the remaining one, just as a player at 
chess [who has taken two kings and is perplexed about taking the third]. 

2970. He had then no hidden plan [of game] to give up for its sake [his 
figures]. Yet he did not pay regard to his antagonists who were taking his horse- 
men, peons and the rest. 

2971. While the Damaras (dasyx) who had patched up their league, were 
waiting for the end of the winter, Balahara (Rajavadana) feared that Naga would 
destroy his own people. 

2972. As the latter who had shown himself a powerful and active enemy, was 


preparing to harm him, and as Dhanya was on the move, he was often trembling in 
alarm. 


2973. After taking counsel with Bhoju, he (Rajavadana) then sent word to 
DPhanya : “Give me Ndya as a prisoner. Then I shall deliver to you Bhoja.” 
297-4, 


Dhanya in the worry of his difficult situation, did not recognize that his 
(Rajavadana’s) intention was to give him much work and to secure the imprison- 
ment of his own enemy (Naga). 

2975. It is nothing new that kings should commit wrongs owing to their 
mind departing from the right way in their haste to achieve their object. 


2964. For °tydgorthito correct °tydyarthito. 
2969. The similes of this and the follow- 
ing verse aro taken from the Indian chess 
(caturaiga) played by four persons at a time. 
This game ig fully described by Albertini, 
India, i. p. 183 aqq. Regarding its antiquity, 


by the side of tho bilateral choss, comp. the 
remarks of Prof. Jacont, ZDALG., |. pp. 
232 sqq. “The name Séik or king applies 
here to the queen (firsdn)” ; ALBERONI, loc. crt. 

2971, For Rajavadann’s and Nagas old 
feud, ace viii. 2694, 2722, 2460 aqq. 
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2976, Kakutstha’s brave descendant (Rama), too, when he searched for his 
wife (Sita), committed a wrong act when, wholly bent on winning Sugriva’s friend- 
ship and blinded by his own advantage, he killed Valin. 

2977. The Pandu king (Yudhisthira) too, devoted to piety us he was, yet, when 
his mind was obscured by the pride of royal power, forsook his ever virtuous 
conduct and killed his own teacher (Drona). 

2978-2979. Sensible persons did not blame the king for attacking, for the sake 
of his own advantage, Néya, who, though keeping neutral for the time being, had 
ever since the war with Bhiksu been a traitor. Lut they were somewhat angered 
at the king imprisoning him without having [previously] taken some surety for the 
dclivery of Bhoja. 

2980. If, however, the Iting acted in this mauner from a knowledge that this 
action was to be for his benefit in the future, in that case his intellect was super- 
human. 

2981. Bhoja, then, as if he were in enmity [with Rajavadana], sent word to Naga: 
“Bulahara intends to deliver me to the king, if you are given to him as security.” 

2982. He told him this because he did not believe in his (Niga’s) capture, 
and thought that he (Naga) on knowing this [plan], would, from fear of the king, 
hold himself neutral. 

2083. After the death of Sagfthacandra the king had gained over Jayacandra, 
and through him then he had Néga brought before himself. 

2984. Bhoja, apprehending that he (Naga), if won over by the king, might 
kill them, sent him, while he was on the way, that [previous] warning. 

2985. Naga replied through messengers: “I know that it is so [us you say]. 
Alas, dragged along by these, I have somchow become helpless.” 

2986. The ears of the person who sinks into the current of fate, can, forsooth, 
not hear what is being said by a bystander. 

2987. When Nga had been imprisoned, and his relatives in fright had 
turned to the deceitful Balahara for protection, the latter became hard to look at 
[from pride]. 

2988. Dhanya then, together with Milhana, hastened to Balahira, taking 
along him (Naga) who was to form the payment for Bhoja’s sale. 

2989. He (Balahara) laughing inwardly, confused them by saying deceitfully : 
“First you give me Ndga, Then I shall deliver you Bhoja.” 


2076. Comp. ldmay. 1v. xvi. 27 aqq. Kid., mantritam; tho referonco is to viii. 
2077. Compare Meahdbh. vir. excii. 12 29R2. 
8qq. 2987. Naow's relatives had alreudy bofore 


2984. The context shows thnt wo havo once taken Baluhara’s protection; bee viii. 
tu road for A manfrivan, as suggested in 2724. 


=i 


JAYASINIA 
(a.p. 1128-49). 


Naga imprisyned. 


JAYASIMHA 
(a.p. 1128-49). 


Ndyu killed in royal 
canip. 
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2990. Being unassailable in the firm position he had gained, he made the 
whole force of the two [ministers] which had come to fight, accommodite itself’ to 
his own objects. ; 

2901. Then he said to the two who were worn out by the rain, the fighting, 
their low employ, and the rest: “If you move away from here, I will do your 
desire.” 

2092. When the two stood ut a distance of one day’s march, he so beguiled 
their minds that they could not help defeating their objects. 

2093. Balahara possessed a certain natural perfection of resolve and 
character, which nowadays is rare indeed [even] among brave men. 

2094. IIe thus did not act treacherously against Dhaxwya who had come to 
him inconsiderately and had lost his journey, nor against Bhoja [us he might have 
done] from greed. 

2095. Ife thought in his mind: “If the ministers, from an error of judgment, 
should give up to me Néga at my request, then I should put him [again] in his 
seat.” 

2996. Logthaka, «a brother’s son of Naya, bore him secret enmity, and induced 
Dhanya and the other [ministers] to destroy him (Naga) in order to assure [for 
himself] possession of the wealth which he (Losthaka) had got hold of during 
[Nagw’s] absence. 

2997. When the ministers, deceived by the enemy, killed Naya without cause, 
the king was blamed for tho ill-advised [act] both by those on his own and on the 
enemy's side. 

2998. Thereupon Bulukare became powerful, being joined by all the Damaras 
who turned hostile from anger over the murder of their relative, as well as by 
the followers of Naga. 

2999, Tnfallible fate can accomplish the object of a person even if he 
errs on his way and does the wrong thing, deprived of his will by sudden 
disaster. 

3000. If fate is kindly inclined, it makes 2 person whose mind is absorbed 
by the thought of his growing wretched poverty, lose his way, helplessly fall 
suddenly over ao precipice and drop upon a treasure stored away by some- 
body else. Thus, look, fate removes from him his poverty [in return] for a 
broken limb. 

3u01, Bhoja who did not know that the ministers had thus put Ndga to death 
without proper consideration, became alarmed and thought thus: 

3002. “It cannot be believed that this dishonouring («earnavahe) act should 
have been committed by the learned king (labdhavarna) to achieve his aim, when 
the pact had not been concluded.” 
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3005. ‘Why should not Idjavadana, too, under the influence of greed be 

supposed to share in the treachery which has continued to be rife since the rebellion 

of Bhiksu?” 

3006. Then the Khésakas (Khasas), in order to dispel his fear and distrust, 
took an oath by sacred libation, placing their feet on a blood-sprinkled skin. 

3007, As he showed his fear at being kept under the custody of guards, 

Balahara caine to him singly to assure him. 

3008. When the enterprise had failed through the ministers’ deficient 
intellect, the experienced king himself turned to right it and calmly exerted 


EIGHTH BOOK. 


himeelf. 

3009. Is it not that the grove of trees is put right by the month of Caitra ? 
the water of the river by the rainy season; virtue and dignity by respectful 
treatment ; love at sight by close intercourse; royal power by great energy ; 
conquering might by firm undaunted perseverance, and a business which is on the 
point of failing, by King Simhadeva ? 

3010. Dy going against the stream one cannot get across an affair which 
earrics off what comes in its way, by its obstinate course resembling the current of 
a river. 

3011. Thus, whilcithe king’s enemies called him falsely a cheat and a fool, he 
endeavoured to defeat them by exhibiting an artless demeanour. 

3012. His plan was to bestow whatever was asked on those who were about 
Bhoja, and thus to make them all around distrusted by him. 

3013. Even the rivers will appear to the elephants as if on flames, if their 
flat banks smell with the lion’s scent. 

014-3015. Like a bird which feels afraid everywhere in its nest full of holes, 
and knows that on leaving it will fly into the net stretched out before the opening, 
—thus was Bhoju who distrusted those about him and felt also afraid to depart 
owing to the routes outside being blocked by the king. 

3016. In the wretched state he had then fallen into, he did not sce for a 
moment before himself any task which could divert his mind or be uscful for this 
world or the next. 

3017, A misfortune which smites heavily another person, pains mightily a 


3003-4. The text of these two lines is 
preserved in so defective » form that no 
translation can bo attempted. Thoy seem to 
have contained tho roasons which induced 
Bhoja to suspect Rajavadana of designs 
against his safety. 

3006. Regarding the ceremony accom- 


panying tho kosapina here referred to, sce 
note v. 326. 

Tho mention of the Khasas shows that 
Bhoja is still ut Dinnigrama; seo viii, 2917, 
2051, 

3008. 


bhanan, 


Correct with Durgapr.  uttam- 


JAYASIMHA 
(a.p. 1128-49), 


Jaynsithha’s endenv- 
ours to secure Bhaja, 
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at ; much wounded heart. The bee caught in the calix of the lotus becomes more 
a.d, 1128-49). . e one ‘ . 

dejected when it hears the cries of the Cukravika bewailing its separation. 

Bhaja and Ae 3018. He (Bhoja) saw once oa Brahman whose wounds received in fighting 


were still full of coagulated blood, his hair was torn out, his mouth was foaming, 
and loud his lament. 

3019. Asked by him he related that rebel Dimaras had carried off all his 
possessions and had wounded him, and then he reproached him (Bhoja) as unable 
to afford protection. 

3020, Suffering daily in his mind from his own misery, he felt pained by the 
misfortune of that [Brahman], as if he had a fresh wound touched, and spoke thus, 
trying to conciliate [him] : 

3021. “I do no deserve blame, O Brahman, but rather sympathy, such as I 
am {now] in distress.” Thereupon he replied : 

_ 8022. “Say then, O prince, what advantage does this obstinate persistence 
bring to you who area youth capable of distinguishing what is true and what is not, 
born of a noble race and honourable ?” 

3023. ‘‘ What object do you see in risking your life, bowing before base persons, 
and troubling the people with afflictions?” 

3024. “And he whom you believe conquerable, do you not know that like the 
spotless deer which cleanses itself in fire (agnigauca), he [purifies himself] by 
throwing himself into the fire of his enemies’ bravery?” 

3025. “Can the crystal against which the point of a sword proves useless, be 
split by the hollow leaf of a blue lotus?” 

3026. “ Will not such tiny cnemies be worsted in the contest with him who 
has vanquished Prthvthara, the ‘Incarnation ' (Bhiksacara), and other [powerful] 
opponents ?” 

3027, “How can you fecl pride, though knowing the ways of those who live 
as pretenders? Their minds are engrossed by [merc] subsistence like those of the 
snakes caught by snake-charmers,” 

3028. “O shame upon those little snakes, born from the race of the earth- 
supporting serpent (S’csaniiga), which gladly reccive a food morsel in their mouth- 
cavities when the snake-charmers open them. They wish to make their living by 
them, not indeed to spread their fame, when they make them jump into the bag 
and out again to frighten the people.” 

3029. When the Brahman had thus spoken, Bhoja dismissed him with kindly 
words, and at that very time his judgment quickly expanded. 


9024. For agnisauca, seo noto vy. 1b. appollation given to Bhiksicara by his Dimara 
3026. Avatira, the ‘Incamation, was an adherents; see viii. KOH, 
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3030. The possession of a noble soul causes the greatness of mental quietude 
to appear. Otherwise, indeed, the beings display their natural softness or hard- 
ness. An [ordinary] object when touched by the rays of the moon whose light is 
nectar, may be hard, while the moon-stone, O wonder, becomes moist and soft 
[under the moon’s rays]. 

3031. Though he was born in a Ksattriya family, he had not learned to be 
impudent, and again and again he reflected upon the great distance between 
himself and the king. 

3032. “Before the prowess, wisdom, liberality, truthfulness, kindness and 
other virtues of this ruler even the kings of old are cripples. How can we 
wretches compete with him?” 

(3033-3039. Verses expressing the belicf that the king would relieve the 
troubles of his opponent if he came to him as a supplicant. The king is compared 
to the sandalwood-tree which gives coolness even to him who has set the forest on 
fire to burn it, etc.] 

3040. While he was searching for a way to propitiate the king, he saw one 
day a single royal messenger who was proceeding to Balahara. 

3041. He (Bhoja) had seen him before when he was going to the Darad- 
country, and knew him well, As he was making his bow he called him into his 
presence and then spoke to him with a smile. 

3042,“ What is the use of the king treating with others? Let him make a pact 
with me. Sensible persons have the food for a patient given by the physician.” 

3043. When the knowing messenger who did not belicve in it smiled [as if it 
were] a joke, he talked to him repeatedly and convinced him to some extent. 

3044. In the course of their conversation he came to feel confidence in the 
honesty of Bhoja’s words, and then going up close to him spoke thus praising the 
king: 

3045.° “O prince, the shade of the feet of this [king] who is noble and of an 
auspicious nature, is obtained like that of the Golden Mountain (Sumeru), only by 
those who possess merits.” 

3046.“ His hostility can be removed even by a very slight compliance [with 
his wishes], just as the warmth of the water due to the heat of the autumn sun, [is 
removed] by the moonlight.” 

3047. “And you remember that I, employed by the king as a spy, had once 
been before you when you were going to the Jarad-country.” 

3048. ‘When I had returned from there and had reported the main facts 
about you, I said to the king while extending the story to pass the time: ” 


3039. Tho word dhanyah in Ka. should have been printed in small type. 


JAYASINITA 
(a.p. 1128-49). 


Bhoju treats for 
his own surrender. 


JAYASINHA 
(a.p. 1128-49). 
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1049, “‘O king, when his followers exhausted by hunger, thirst and fatigue 
were reviling you, Bhoja who had scen me, scolded them and said:’” 

3050. ‘“ Heis as it, were our divinity, the ornament of our race, that ruler 
whose feet we cannot serve owing to our evi] deeds.” ” 

3051. “Worthless altogether as we arc, we reccive respect owing to our 
connection with him. The wood which is perfumed by the sandal-wood’s scent is 
mistaken for it.”” 

3052. “On hearing this he showed that he was moved to compassion with 
you, and asked me again as if he were your father: ‘What is it, the young man 
says??” 

3043. Upon hearing this, Bhoja’s heart melted, and with tears in his 
eyes he looked upon the messenger who stood befure him and seemed to console 
him. 

3054, If a person is so simple-minded that he grasps only what is quite plain, 
he fails to comprehend the disposition [ot another] owing to his not knowing the 
motives [guiding] his judgment. 

2055, When this messenger came back with Bhoja’s message, Dhanya did not 
Lelieve in the latter's desire, ns he was not [at the time being] in a difficult 
position. 

3056-5057. Bhoja fearing that Palahara might take offence, told the latter 
with feigned openness; “It will be a game as it was in the case of Naga. I am 
using playful cunning to deccive the king.” Secretly, however, he (Bhoji) 
hastened to complete the pact [with the king}. 

3058, He quickly employed for carrying his message the son of a foreigner 
(duisika), who was fit to give assistance on that oecasion and who was clever in 
intrigues. 

3059, Baluhara had no suspicion against Phoja, as he thought that that 
[messenger] being a mere boy and always quite unconnected, might be carrying on 
an intrigue on his own account. 

3060. On his return this [youth] told Bhoja: “The king whom T have 
approached, expects a person of confidence as the envoy for effecting the compact.” 

4061, As he (Bhoja) had no other trusted person about him there, he sent to 
the king his own nurse, Nou by name, though as a [mere] woman she had wot 
[much] intelligence. 

3062, This worthy woman had attended him when he was left without father 
or mother, and had been as a mother to him during his boyhood. 


9054. The meaning of this lino is deubt- te comprehend Bhoja: see next verse. 
ful. Ft scems to refer to Dhanyn’s inability 3056. Commect rrttdntend, 
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3063-3069. He wished the queen Kalhaniki to mediate [between himself 
and the king]. She was free from jealousy and used, in order to please her 
husband, to help her co-wives as a friend in getting up finery which would keep, 
and other [means of attraction]. The king never sees this noble Keattriya lady 
perplexed whether affairs are in a straitened condition or prosperous, owing 
to [her following] the opinion of capable advisers. When the king was inaugurated, 
she had received the dindem of chief-queen (mahddevi) desired for her by her 
father-in-law (Sussala) and the people. Her mind does not rush into wrong 
actions notwithstanding the incitements offered by the love of her children, the 
desire for pleasures and the wish to gratify her husband. Her mind is at one 
with that of her husband in regard to friendly relations with their own people and 
others. In luck she is without arrogance and her virtuous conduct unsullied, She 
knows her lord’s way of thinking since her youth. Carefully safeguarding her 
honour and noble descent, she would not engage in affairs leading to an ienoble 
eourse. [In compliance with Bhoja’s wish] she arranged for his journey from his 
starting place until he should reach the frontier. 

3070-3071. In full accordance with the agreement (?) the queen thereupon 
made ample provisions for the safe keeping of the mediating suretics (laguaka), and 
(sent] for his (Bhoja’s) expenses on the way plenty of gold, ete., from her own 
treasure chest, and further, for his protection, eight Rajaputras of particularly high 
descent. 

3072, Dhanya on receiving that message came himself and made the king 
assure the nurse of the fulfilment of [Bhoja’s] wish. 

3073, The king though he immediately put trust in her, yet was filled with 
doubts in his heart in regard to [the effects of ] this policy (?). 

3074. For he thought: “From weariness or cunning he shows no hostility 
{now]. He ought therefore to be helped out of his difficult position. Yet in 
time he may turn into an enemy.” 

3075, “While the net of the clouds has not disappeared entirely, the sun, 
though appearing, cannot shine long, nor can judgment [display itself long] while 
there remains a rest of troubles.” 

3076, “Or perhaps, thinking us fools on account of the murder of Niya 


3068. The expressions usod by K.in the be put down entirely to the account of tho 
socont half of this verse nro obscure, but tho copyist’s negligence. 


following account of Kalhanikidevi's prepara- 3072. Tho double sa shows that the text 
tions for the journey speaks for an intorpre- is not in order. 
tation as nbovo. 3073. rdjadharmasya ca vasan ovidently 


_ 3070-71. These versestoo,along withthoso contains a corruption. The translation is 
immediately following, show defects and conjoctural. 
obscurities in their wording which can scarcely 
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JAVASIMITA 
(A.d. 1128-49). 


Bhoju aska Queon 
Kathanika to mediate. 


JAYASIMITA 
(A.D. 1128-49), 


Dhanya proceeds to 
Bhoja. 
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which was thoughtless, he has set this fraud on foot to promote his own 
objects?” 
3077. “Such judgment in a youth, who has made his mark, who is not 


woak, is capable, supported by many, and is a Ksattriya, is not to be seen 
elsewhere.” 


3078. ‘‘ The saffron-flower, however, lias no stem, the fruit of the Ksirin plant 


[comes forth] without a flower, and in great men the indifference to worldly 
ambition is not bound to the passing of a certain age.” 

2079. “The prince ought not to be abandoned, however deep his cunning may 
be, and however great his power of transforming himself. What is the use of our 
eyes if we do not look at him?” 

3080. ‘The queen and these Rajaputras expect that he (Bhoja) will lose hia 
prestige (? by his surrender), and think that there is plainly no other course open 
but to act with straightforwardness and energy.” 

3081. ‘‘ A stream which follows a crooked course, cannot plainly be seen by 
all; it is the regular thing as when a drop of water falls from the locks of a 
beloved woman.” 

3082, After thus considering the policy indicated by proper wisdom, he con- 
fided the course to be followed to the ears of Dhanya and Rilhana, after dismissing 
the other [ministers]. 

3083. “The son of Salhana wishes to see you to assure his object.” Thus 
invited by [Bhoja’s] messengers, Dhanya procecded to mect him. 

3084. In order not to frighten by a [display of ] armed force [the prince] who 
was wishing to make peace, he (Dhanya) kept with a fow followers on an island in 
the stream while awaiting his arrival. 

3085. The stream whose water [before] had only reached to the knee, became 
when the snow melted under the heat, terrifying by its waves, which reached to the 
sky. 

3086, The stream then, [as if it had been] seized by jealousy, became unford- 
able even for elephants, and thus blocked he was in the power of the enemies who 
were waiting for their opportunity. 

2087, As they huddled together in their white clothes within that [island] 
which was washed on both sides by the waves of the river, they resembled the sea- 
foam. 


3081. The translation of tho first half 
of this verse is based on tho conjectural read- 
ings of the Cule. editors; tho text is corrupt. 

3084. K. has forgotten to givo us tho 
name of this river or any other indication 
which might help towards its identilication. 


From the subsequent rofercnce to DPaneiyrama 
(see note viii. 3124) it appears however proba- 
ble that tho Kahmil River, flowing from the 
mountains to the W, of Uttar, is meant. 

3086. Emend with Durgipr. avdptayer- 
syaya, 
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3088. Thousands of Khdsakas (Khasas) stood prepared to kill Dhanya, think- 
ing that under these circumstances he was in Bhoja’s power. 

3089. The guileless son of Salhana scemed to touch his cars with his eyes 
which [looked] pitiful from anxiety, and threatened them with these words to ward 
off the mischief. 

3090, “If he were killed who has hastened up in trust and without evil 
thought, then verily our descent to hell would be inevitable.” 

3091, “Nor would his murder diminish the power of the king who has many 
servants. Tarksya (Garuda) does not lose his swiftness owing to the destruction 
of one wing.” 

3092, “Thus otherwise kings earn blame by harming those who trust them. 
Why should the equa] harm the equal if he remembers his task ? (?) ” 

3095. ‘Because just as he serves the king with whole devotion for his 
maintenance, so it is also my desire to obtain service with that [ruler].” 

3094, When after his speaking to them these and other proper [words] they 
stood by their intention, he prevented [its execution] by persistently threatening to 
kill himself. 

5095, Then in order to forestall this danger, he induced them at night, as 
many as they were, to swear an oath by sacred libation [for his safety], and 
informed him (Dhanya) hereof. 

8096-5097, When he (Dhanya) had reported [Bhoja’s] straightforward con- 
duct, the resolute and clear-minded king who did not fecl assured as to the success, 
earefully thought over how to complete the compact, and then despatched the 
queen [Kalhanika] together with the ministers to Téramilaka, without letting 
his resolution be known by others. 

3098. She agreed to her lord’s request as to her journey, and then fearing lest 
reasons of policy might render harsh acts unavoidable, spoke thus : 

3099, “Omy noble lord, after having once witnessed false conduct in dis- 
tinguished ministers, should we not reflect before putting trust in enemies ?” 

3100. ‘How should the corporeal nature of human beings be capable of 
fathoming what rises in the solitude of others’ minds?” 

3101. “I am prepared to protect your person at the cost of my life, but 
the rule of conduct for a virtuous woman does not allow [all] what policy 
sanctions.” 


3089. To touch the car with ono's hand is 3099. Tho allusion scems to he to tho 
8 sign of prohibition. murder of Naga by Dhanya and the other 
3092. Tho purport of the second half of — ministers; sce viii. 2996 sqq. 
this line is not clear, For baddyate wo have 
probably to correct badhyate, 


JAYASIMITA 
(a.p, 1128-49). 


Queen Kalhanika sent 
to receive Bhaja, 


JAYASIMHA 
(a4.p, 1128-49). 


Intrigues of Diimarns. 
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3102,“ In contentious business virtuous conduct is displayed by words only. 
With you as his enemy, O king, Bhuja has begun to sell snow on the Snowy 
Mountain (Himiadri).” 

3103. “The people nowadays, being mostly of base character, do not keep 
peace, know no difference between what is their own and what is others’, and are 
completely spoiled by conceit.” 

3104. “Even a virtuous king rushes in his anger into harming a confiding 
person, when his mind is perverted by sons, ministers, women or others.” 

3105. “ Your majesty, whose word is true and faithful to engagements, 
drinks forsooth glory along with me in the single cup formed by the three worlds.” 

3106. “If on the other hand I should have to sacrifice my life for those who 
are to be protected [by me] from destruction, then I alone should enjoy the glory 
and should thus come into the society of the selfish.” 

3107, When the virtuous queen had stopped after these words, the king 
whose intentions were right, took leave from her and sent her to her task without 
relieving her scruples. 

5108, All the people, too, thought inwardly: “ What? Does the king in his 
rashness intend to afford protection to [him who is the embodiment of ] all misfor- 
tune and ruin, and to appoint [him] an allowance ?” 

3109.“ Reeause if he has exhausted all expedients [and has gone] so far as 
to despatch the queen, there remains nothing else whatever to be tried.” 

110-3111. Those Damaras who owing to differences with their own party or 
from a wish to await whether the king would show strength or weakness, had 
somehow retained a neutral position, they all, whether small or big, threw off the 
fetters of respectful attention and entered into intrigues with those of Bhoja’s 
household. 

3112. They quickly abandoned their neutral attitude, as they thought that it 
was owing to their having remained mere onlookers in the struggle for the crown, 
that Bhoja had got into such a situation. 

3113, Trillaka sent quickly his son to Bhoja, and made Catuska invade 
S'amala with strong forces. 

3114, The Dimaras of Nilésra who had even during Phikgws insurrection 
kept a friendly attitude towards the king, also joined the enemy. 


3102. The verse contains evidently a pro- 
verb, corresponding to the ‘ taking of owls to 
Athens. But its application in the present 
cuac is not clear. 

3104. For °mantryarirodha® correct 2man- 
tryavarodha®. 

3106. The oxtant text is undoubtedly 
corrupt and gives no sense. The above trans- 


lation is based on the conjectural emondations 
anyada yasah for anyaddsayah (seo yasah in 
preceding verse) and Csvddayantydh sydd for 
suadayantyadad. ; 

3108. Thelieva that an allusion to Bhoja 
is intended. The wording is obscure. — 

$114. Rogurding tho ‘Nildica district, sce 
note vii. 1631. 
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3115. There remained [faithful] three Damaras from Lohara, Devasarasa and 
Holadé, and one Damara-lady from Nildsva. 

3116. The snow did not cease to fall upon the force of Salhana’y son which 
contained the various Lacunyas, [as little] as the noise of the streams swelled by 
the rains [ceases] to rise from the ocean. 

3117. Bhoja, on hearing of the coming of the queen, said then openly to 
Balahara: “Truly I am filled with the wish to make peace [with the king].” 

3118. “For so many days one man has deceived the other. Who could 
remain separated from his family when his female relatives become sureties ?” 

3119.“ Where the crest-jewel of the family (Jayasimha) shows such affection, 
how could persons of small import like myself display harshness?” 

3120. “And as to your saying that this is a stratagem, be it so, that I am 
duped. I shall not become disgraced by merely having shown confidence ?” 

3121. “And you should not hope for victory, saying: ‘ Now we are all united.’ 
Such arrays we have scen [before], and yet we have climbed down from our 
exaltation.” 

3122, This and more said Bhoja that was advised by prudence, and Balahara 
and the rest could not make him turn from his resolution. 

3123. The chiefs said to him: “ Why have you changed your mind when the 
time of seeing the fruit [of your efforts has come], and when the complete destruc- 
tion of the enemy is [achievable] within two or three days ?” 

3124. While the queen remained at 7'éramila, Dhanya and Rilhana accom 
panied by their troops proceeded from there to Pdicigrdim along with the Rajaputras. 

3125. When Bhoja learned that those two had arrived and had taken up a 
position on the near (southern ?) bank of the river, he also approached them keeping 
in the thicket on the opposite side. 

3126. Some in the king’s furce did not trust in the compact when they ‘saw 
soldiers coming continually from all directions into his (Bhoja’s) camp. 

3127, Rajavadane (Balahara) thought often of slaying Dhanya and the rest 
who had persisted in proceeding there with few troops and were unable to get 
away. 

3128. Some who were eager to fall upon the king’s army, kept in hiding on 
boats on the Mahdpadma lake, after cutting the bridge from Suyyapura. 


3121. K. makes Bhoja allude to the pre- circ. 74° 8’ long. 34° 28’ 45” lat. (not shown 


vious discomfiture of the allied Darad and 
Damarn forces, seo viii. 2842 sqq. 

3123. Emend with Cale. Ed. savptta itt 
for seohurttam iti. 

9124. Pijicigréma is probably tho present 
Panz'yom, a large village in Uttar, situated 
close to the left bank of the Kahmil River, 


on map). The village lies on the route which 
leads up the valley of the Kahmil River and 
over the ‘Nattishannar’ Pass (Bates; map 
‘Naschau Galli’) into Karnav. 

3128. For Suyyapura, the present Sépiir, 
see note v. 118; regarding Mahdpadma, the 
name of the Volur lake, comp, note iv. 593, 


JAYASIMHA 
(A.D. 1128-49). 


March lo Paticiyrama 


JAVASIMITA 
(A.p. 1128-19). 


Preparations for 
Dinuara rising. 
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3129, Others who were disaffected against the king, were awaiting the news 


of w bold action on his (Rajavadana’s) part, in order to rise, and occupied various 


positions on their respective routes, 


3130. The Dimaras of Bhéjiyila and other [neighbouring districts] planned 
an attack on the town of S’ambkaravurman and those of S'amdlé to get at the 


Kgiptiha. 
3131, 


Trillaka and others counted upon reaching the banks of the Muhdsarit, 


and the Damaras of Nildgéva were to make an attempt (? visd) on the centre of 


the City. 


3132, 


What more [need be said]? All were together preparing to slay those 


belonging to the royal court, like ducks surrounded in the water. 


31838. 


The affair, the plan of which was jeopardized on every side, then 


appeared [uncertain], as when rain [is doubtful] owing to a season of drought being 
interfered with by a conjunction of planets. 


3134. 


Dhoja became perplexed, having to hold back Buluhura who wished, at 


every step, to rise and destroy the royal army. 
3135. Wishing to frustrate the peace-nepotiations, he (Bulahara) raised every 
moment some obstacle to the arrangements in preparation. 


8130. 


Whatever misunderstanding there arose between the two camps Bhoju 


himself, full of firm resulve, hastened to put it down. 


3157, 


The flatterers of the king, who were boisterous when sent as envoys and 


when things stood well, became despondent from fear in the critical state of 


affairs. 
3108. 


What has been proclaimed ip the land under the beating of drums, that 


they say into his (the king’s) ear. With their bodies bent down and in a doleful 


3130. A comparison of this passage with 
viii. 732, and other passnges whero Dimara 
attacks against S‘rinagar are referred to, 
shows cloarly that we have to correct S'amalaih 
kaiptika? instead of Samiliksptika®, The 
AKsiptikd canal to the south of S'rinagar is 
regularly mentioned as the point of attack for 
the S’amali Damaras under Prthvihara’s 
leadership: see vili, 732, 955, 1006, 106], 
J1LIG, 1126, 11G4. (For Prthvihara’s homo in 
S’amala, seo viii. 591.)—Samila, like Dova- 
sarnsa, is used as an adjective, ‘an inhabi- 
tant of S’amali*’ (Hamel); comp. vii. 1022; 
vill, 1517, 2811; also note viii, 1136. 

The ‘town of S’mukaravarman,' the presont 
Patan aes note v. 1565 viii, 2488), is situnted 
in the Parganas of Bangil (Bhangila); regard- 
ing the latter comp. note vii. 498. 


What is intended by the gloss S'ral 


written by A, over S'amali I am unable to 


Bay. 

3131, The bank of the Mahasarit is elsc- 
whero referred to as the place from which the 
rebels from Holada (Vular) and other purts of 
Madavarajya besiege the city; see vill. 733, 
763, 1154, In the note on viii. 2808 it has 
already been suggested that Trillaka’s seat 
was in Holadi. 

The word visé is unknown, and possibly 
corrupt. 

If the suggestion made in note vii. 1631 re- 
garding the position of Nildiva is correct, wo 
should expect tho Dimuras of that tract to 
attack the city towards ite contro, i.e. from 
the north. 

3134. Instead of A riéjacamipathdyo? 
which gives no proper sense, read, perhaps, 
rijacamimnathayo’. 
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fashion they tell that which makes him feel ashamed. They boastfully say hard 
things which cut to the quick, such as an encmy even would not say. Verily, 
whoever are embodiments of roguery and foulishness, they are the king's flatterers. 

3139. The buffoon on the dancing stage; the patchwork poet (kunthakuv/) in 
the streets, where pungent stories [circulate]; the dog which guards the cow-pen 
in the courtyard of his own place; the khafdku (?) in his hole on the niountail ; 
and the parasite in the royal palace,—they all verily display skill in acting as 
heroes [in attacks] on cakes (i.e. as cowards), Elsewhere, 0 wonder, they behave 
like the tortoise when it is dragged out of the lake. 

siio. The daylight then quickly took rest upon the height of the lofty 
mountain (kgma@bhyt) whose heat had ceased when the force of the sun passed. 

3141, The sun showed his red dise while his rays were mingling with that of 
his brother Andru (the Dawn), and were resting on the top.of the mountains. 

3142, The goddess of the dawn (Saridhyd), appearing as mediatur in 
front of day and night, received worship from. the people who stvod with hands 
folded. 

3143. As the moon (rdjan) was about to rise (or, as the king was about to be 
successful), the tusks of the elephants showed blisters, the pores of the moon-stones 
opened [to emit moisture], and the ocean began to swell [in tide]. 

3li4, The bees deprived of their double sustenance (the lotus-honey and the 
elephants’ temple-juice) took their place [for the night] only on the elephants’ 
temples as the lotuses were [closed] in dejection. 

3145, The ministers who did not see the end of the affair, and who were in a 
critical situation, stood in anxiety with their troops on the river bank. 

3146, Nowhere there appeared to them a firm foothold. Ax to those who are 
carried off by a current, everything seemed to them unstable and moving. 

3147, In Balahara, who was stopping on the other bank, there rose again 
and again the desire to attack, but the son of Salhana stupped him. 

3148. The small force which the ministers had [brought thinking] that the 
affair was got over, could have been easily destroyed by the powerful [Balahara]. 

3149. Asin the City on occasion of the pilgrimage to the confluence of the 
Vitasta and Sindhu, thus the people there kept moving about at night untired. 


3139. Tho word khatéku, unknown to the 
dictionarios, evidently designates some animal, 

3140-41. These verses permit of a second 
interpretation in which the word kamabArt 
must be taken as ‘king.” The version given 
above is the one intended in the narrative. 
Similar double meanings are contuined in the 
other verses, giving a conventional description 
of the nightfall 


3142. There is a lacuna of two syllablos in 
this line. An allusion to Queen Kalhanika is 
intended. 

9148. People who are about to visit tho 
Knémir Prayiga (see Note J, v. 97-100), start 
in bonts during the night from S'rinagar, so as 
to reach the Tirtha in the morning. 

for tathd tatha® correct tathd tatra®, 


JAYASIMHA 
(a.p. 1128-49), 


Night preceeding 
Bhoja's surrender, 


JAYASIMIA 
(a.D. 1128-49). 


Bhoje's arrival in 
rvyal cainp. 
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3150, The Rajaputras had been intricated by letters which [officials] of the 
outer and inner courts, led on by various persons, had sent to break up the 
combination of the Damaras. 

3151, His deceitful followers could not make the brave [Bhoja] abandon his 
courage or firm resolve, though they raised tumultuous scenes. 

3152-3154. Bhoja did not trust the assembled chiefs, and calmly reflected: “If 
this [Balahara] is treated with neglect then he might, in his anger, make a sudden 
attack and cause a great misfortune; and if he has once begun the slaughter, 
then the Damaras (dasyu) would gather from all sides like Brahmans [assem- 
bling for a Prayopavesa].” Therefore he pretended to be prepared for acting 
treacherously and conciliated Balahara by saying: “ Let us carry out the attack 
when the night has passed.” 

3155. From kind consideration for the fact that the chiefs who had come for 
his sake, had no food, this scion of a noble race ulso did not eat. 

3156. The ministers, however, full of diffidence, did not know that his opinion 
did not differ from theirs, and thought that he was acting perfidiously. 

3157, Even the darting of the fishes, when the birds were stretching out 
their wings, made them think that the enemy was rushing forth to a close attack. 

3158. Absorbed in [thoughts over] their discomfiture they believed that on 
the other side of the river there was no one in trouble but the Cakravaka-birds. 

3159, As Rama’s monkey-spy (Hanumat) was helped to cross the ocean by his 
father, the wind, so the wind enabled their spies to cross the stream. 

3160. These [spies] passed the night awake, keeping close to the enemies, 
whose ears were deafened by the sound of the trees on the banks [moving in the 
wind]. 

3161-3165. At daybreak, when the ray-bundles of the rising sun had not yet 
removed the illusion of a golden lotus [placed] on the top of a mountain, and 
when the night-dew had not yet dried up from the eye-like buds of the plants which 
thua seemed to lament the solitary sight of the Cakravakas,—they saw a youth 
who had urrived on the river-bank, carried in a litter, and was coming towards 
them, beautifully dressed, and carrying a battle-axe. Accompanied by a few men 
on foot, he had just got out from the edge of the forest. He was driving on the 
litter-carriers by touching their heads with his foot. The Damara-soldiers who 


3150. The purport of this vorse is not 3156. Correct, perhaps, sramatyavaimnat- 


certain. yan for A samatydvaimatyan, ; F 
3153. There is a small lacuna in this 3157. The text of this verse is not in 
vorse, ns also in 3159, 316.3, order, but the purport must be as nbove, 


8155. In order to get some sense into 3163. The comparison of verse 3165 
this corrupt passuge, it is necessary to adopt shows that A yuddhyavihan is w corruption 
the curruction of the Cale. Ed., us shown im — for yugyavdhan. 
note of Ed. 
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wished to hold him back, he was driving off on all sides in ignominy, by his 
glances. 

3163. When they saw him, with his forehead bearing a mark in sandal- 
ointment and smeared with saffron, they knew that this was Bhoja though they had 
not seen him before. 

3167. He had passed the night beguiling Rdjavadana (Balahara), and after 
taking sudden leave from him in the morning, had thus come before them. 

3168. When his litter had got into the water, Dhanya and the rest hastened 
towards him, from the other side, urging on their horses, and joyfully surrounded 
him. 

3169. Then there arose tumultuous noise in both camps, in the one of loud 
luments, in the other of joyful shouts. 

3170. The Damaras rushed forth from all directions on hearing the shouting, 
in the belief that there was fighting. When they saw that he was siding with the 
opponents they beat their heads. 

3171, Dhanya and the other [ministers] gave him an honourable reception, 
which was accompanied by laudatory addresses, in which there was nothing 
embarrassing, and in which all kept their proper places. 

3172. Restraining the heart’s joy which was overflowing with might on all 
sides, Dhanya then praised him in various ways and said: 

3173. “O prince, this earth is purified by you who are of a firm character, and 
are the abode of the wise (sumanas), as it is by Mount Meru [which is firm and 
the abode of the gods (xumanas)].” 

¢ 3174. “Your word (gau) which remains of all words unaltered, surpasses 
the milk of the milk-ocean which is subject to changes.” 

3175. “Who but you has succeeded in escaping from the midst of the base 
and joining those of his own race, like a male Kokila?” 

3176, “After you have first opened up the road of righteous conduct, it is no 
wonder, if in [your] wake we move further.” 

3177. When he had given replies to these and other lengthy addresses, they 
put him on a horse which was proudly capering, and led him away with 
praises. 

3178, The Lavanyas then followed him with shouts for some Krosas, just as 
the crows [follow] croaking the Kokila which is being taken away by his own kind. 


3166. Sce regarding the use of saffron- brought up by the crow and to return to his 


paint, vi. 120. own kind when grown up. 
3174.. The word easan is evidently corrupt 3178. Correct in Ed. krogin for krogan 
and has been left untranslated. which is a misprint. 


3175. The Kokila bird is supposed to be 


JAYASIMHA 
(A.D. 1128-49). 
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3179. Thus on the tenth day of Jyaistha of the year {of the Laukika era 
four thousand two hundred and] twenty-one (A.D. 1145) the king won over that 
[prince] who was then in his thirty-third year. 

3180. The queen greeted him like a dear son when he saluted her on his 
arrival, and as his attendants were tired, arranged for his food. 


JAYASIMHA 
(a.n. 1128-49). 


Bhaja makes peace 
with Jayasimha 
(a.v. 1145). 


3181. On seeing him endowed with many qualities which were befitting one of 
the lunar race, she who had not known him before, thought that her eyes deceived 
her. 

3182. Judging from her truthfulness, kindness, gracefulness and other natural 


good qualities, he knew that the king [too] was of an immaculate character. 

3183. The colour of the face indicates the mental disposition, the splendour 
of the gate the wealth of the house, and the conduct of the wife the character of 
the husband. 

3184. When in the evening he showed signs of being tired by the journey 
and was preparing to move away, no one from consideration said to him: “Go 
before the king.” 

3185. Then the ministers who had somehow retained their objections to 
acting as mediators (?), said to him: “The king whose jealousy is not allayed, 
wished te give you an order.” 

3186. This word which was like an introduction to the order: ‘Go before 
the king,” stuck in the orifice of his ear like a spike. 

3187, For a long time he [felt] as if cut to the quick, and when he recovered 
his calm, he noticed that the firm resolve of the mediators had from kind regard 
stopped at their lips. 

3188. When he was speaking bitterly as if he wished to give up his life, 
they allayed his agitation by conciliatory words, while bending down their heads 
attentively. 

3189. Nobody believed that he could by a [right] answer chunge his 
(Bhoja's) demeanour which, though unfriendly, was appropriate and eloquent. 

3190, Thereupon the brave Dhanya spoke tenderly, while the glitter of his 
teeth seemed to display the devotion to his lord which filled his heart. 

(3191-3200. Dhanya represents to Bhoja that it is necessary for the completion 


3185. The translation of this verso is 


doubtful. I have followed tho reading of 
A teddikgur, correcting a@sdntersyo for A 
déintersyo. 

3186-88. We have here a somewhat 


obscure account of what takes place after 
Bhoja’s arrival ut the queen's camp at Tara- 
milake. Bhoja apparently pretends to he 
tired by his march from the pluce of meeting, 


and wishes to get away again without going to 
see the king. When told that the king expecta 
him, he takes offence and thinks himsolf be- 
trayed. Thereupon the ministers again fool 
alarmed. 

Dhanya’s tender speech subsequently allays 
these mutual misunderstandings, and induces 
Bhoja to start again for the city. 
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of their pact that he should see the king. The latter’s virtues are praised, and 
life at his court described as high fortune. If Bhoja can find there happiness by 
the side of his relative, there is no reason for him to seek shelter with other 
rulers. ] 

3201. Though he was unable to refute this able speech adequately, and 
had abandoned the small remnant of his guile, yet he showed reluctance to start. 

3202. When, [however,] he saw everywhere on the road the inhabitants 
singing his praises, his mind became firmly convinced that he was acting 


rightly. 


3208. The dust rising from the feet of the foot-soldiers made it appear as if. 


the earth had formed an alliance with the sky. 


$9204, Bhoja... see. eee was reflecting: “Shall I get to the king? 
Will not intriguing enemies oppose my seeing him?” 
+ 5205. ‘“ Who obtains in the residence of rulers. ......... an oppor- 


tunity for showing his great qualities without meeting between with the obstruction 
of parasites ?” 

+ 3200. ‘The stream of the Himalaya-waters (Ganga) has flown forth with 
the hope that owing to the coolness it brings, it would be welcome to the ocean, 
which suffers from the submarine fire. But at the very time the strewn falls into 
the ocean, it is swallowed up by the sea-monsters and .......... (fails in 
its hope].” : 

3207, Benumbed by such and similar reflections he did not notice the commo- 
tion of the tuwn uod the rest, and knew that the palace was near only when the 
soldiers stopped their horses. 

ft s2u8-0212. The king standing on a high mansion and surrounded by the 
ministers, looked at him as he was coming up after descending from his horse, 
set bed Gi, BONS He was neither very tal] nor very small. His face was 
darkened by the sun-rays. His body was of yellowish colour like the pericarp of 
the lotus and very languid. His shoulders were thick set like the hump of a bull 
and his chest broad. His not very large beard let the length of his cheeks and 
neck be seen. He had a high nose and lips [red] like the ripe Bimba fruit. 
Ilis forehead was broad and not projecting. ......... He moved with 
a firm, grave step. His garments and head-dress were properly fitted, and sandal- 
ointment... ....... [marked his forehead] with a line which white like 
the moon... 2.04. reached up to the parting of the hair. 


3204-6. Theso verses and those subse- 3212. Correct with Durgipr. Aarmyasthah 
quently marked with an f, show small lccwne for harmyastha®. 
of two to four Aksarns. 


JAYASIMHA 
(A.D. 1128-49). 


Bhoja's rveveplion by 
the king. 


JAYASINITA 
(A.p. 1128-49), 
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5213, Then sought by the king’s eye which opened wide with kindliness, he 
ascended to the assembly-hall which was thronged by people raising their necks 
in curiosity. 

3214, After letting himself down before the king he touched his feet with his 
hand, and taking the dagger which he carried in his hand, placed it before the 
throne, 

$215. Thereupon the king put his hand which bore the [chiromantiec sign of ] 
betel-pepper, with two fiagers outstretched, under his chin, and spoke: 

$216.“ You have not been taken fighting, nor are you now a captive. Why 
then should we accept, O my dear, the weapon you hand up?” , 

3217. He replied to the king: ‘Sire, a weapon is curried to protect one’s 
lord or for one’s own safety.” 

3218, ‘While your Majesty protects the seven oceans by the fire of your 
glory, one sees but scant occasion for [using] one’s sword.” 

3219. “The service of the lord’s feet is a protection even for the other 
world. Then what need is there for other means of protection in this world?” 

3220, The king answered him. “In this competition of truthfulness you are 
now, as it were, the winning party. No more can be done [by us].” 

3221. Bhoja then spoke: “Ido not say anything now for gaining the lord's 
kindness, or for the sake of compliment except whut I sce.” 

3222, “ What evil have I not thought, what harm not done to you? What 
has not come off, that remained unknown. This ought to be kept in mind.” 

3223. “You, whom we with eyes of leather took fur one of ordinary 
origin, are you not one of the prime causes (/:dana) who has somehow coine to 
light in Malla’s race?” 

ft 3224. “ Whenever, O king, we thought of doing you injury, then each time 
the earth mightily... ......... : 

3225. “ What brilliant glory poets can conceive in their imagination, such, 
O king, we have seen as yours in reality.” 

3226. ‘The heat which your glory creates, has not left me on the mountain 
height, not in the gorge, not in the cleft, not in the snow or in the thicket.” 

3u27. “ Seeking from afar your shelter ever since, I was not able to make my 
reverent homage, O king, owing to the absence of u compact or other [agrcement].” 

¢ 3228. ‘‘Whatever.......... I have then done filled with a desire 
for peace, that was done merely to show that I existed, not from obstinate desire of 
strife.” 

3229, “Owing to our connection with you we are honoured by the rulers in 


3229. Compare note iv. 416 aq. 
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all regions. The glass bottle is valued by the people because it has contained Ganga 
water.” 

3230. “To this day the appellation S’ahi throws its lustre on a numberless 
host of Ksattriyas abroad who trace their origin to that [royal family].” 

+ 3231, ‘(Even when the league of hill-chiefs was set against you. ..... 

+3232. When after such........ [eulogies] he had said: ‘“ Otherwise, 
the lord is the authority,” he again touched the king’s feet with his head. 

3233, When then his head-dress slipped off in bowing, the king placed his 
own head-dress on him as he got up. 

3234. With kind words the king put his own dagger and that one which 
Bhoja had laid down, into the latter’s lap, and with calm thoughtfulness said to him 
when he remonstrated : 

3235. “ You should wear these two [daggers] I have given you or keep them 
in honour. Do not refuse to take the weapons, but do my will.” 

3286. When the ...... [king] whose order had to be obeyed, 
thus insisted, he knowing [how to act on each] occasion, complied with 
the king’s desire, and after saluting him respectfully put the two daggers by 
his side. 

9237. Then the king at once abandoned all reserve and treated him with jests 
and kindly words, as if he had been about him for a long time. 

+ 3238-3239. Then the wise Dhanya entered besides, ..... . and after 
making his obeisance paid his reverence [to the king by saying]: ‘“ Neither life 
nor wealth has value now for us, O king, apart from the [delight of] hearing 
about your virtues ; but {of value is] constant kindliness on our lord’s part. This 
you may remember, O king.” 

3240, The king replied: ‘What we think about him (Bhoja), could even if 
expressed, not be realized.” 

3241, After discoursing for a short time on various topics, the king went from 
there to the residence of [the queen] Raddddevi. 

3242, When after making his bow he looked at her who was distinguished by 
kind disposition and other good qualities, he thought that she was the creeper 
yielding all wishes (kalpalatd) by the side of the king, who was the tree of paradise 
(parijdta), 

8243, “He deserves to be honoured, O queen, as he has come here from 


3230. Regarding the Shi dynasty, see other chiefs nothing but misory (kadanndéana) 
notes v. 152-155 (J); vii. 47. resultod for him. 

3231. The text of this verso is hopolessly 3238-39. The text of theso verses is 
corrupt. Bhoja seems to refer to the fact that evidently not in order. 
even during the coalition of the Darad and 


JAY ASIMITA 
(a.p. 1128-49), 


Bhoja presented to 
quecns, 
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(an eas kindness and family attachment.” ‘I lus spoke the king, and his consort said: “We 
place him above our sons.” 

3244, Full of kind attention he then proceeded in Bhuja's company also to 
the apartments of the queen [Kalhanika], who had borne the weight of the 
business, to pay her honour. 

5245, The clever queen said, with a smile to Bhojw as he came with the king: 
“ Now at once you have become a trusted friend of the king.” 

3246. Smiling in embarrassment at the respectful welcome offered by her 
husband, she, in her reply, also said, pointing at Bhoja: 

3247, “O my noble lord, do not forget that solely attached to his honour, he 
has rejected the advice of his friends and has followed the [guidance of] his love for 


his relative.” 

3248. ‘‘Those who, like you, are the lotus [ornaments] of their families, should 
do better than the lotus-flowers which daily growing cease to touch the water, their 
former benefactor.” 

3249. “Tf he had not come, we, sinking under the troubles of the affairs, could 
neither have preserved our honour nor have returned.” 

3250. “If the tree which protects the river-bank, falls in the flood, the creeper 
which lives upon it, surely follows.” 

3251. ‘The subservience of (a wife's] life to the husband's affairs must 
go so far that there should be [for her] no thought of otherwise protecting 
herself.” 

3252. The king replied to her: ‘ O queen, you who are the witness of all my 
actions, know that also my determination is the same in this respect [as stated by 
you.” 

3253. ‘My soul has not found rest to this day even for having punished 
Sujji aad Mallayjuna, though they were guilty.” 

BloeEenine at 254, When the king asked him to stop in a splendid building along with his 
fol uwers, Bhoja thought that he could not take his residence permanently elsewhere 
‘ut in the palace. 

3255. For he believed that if he would live at a distance and unwatched, 
uut seeing the king continually, he would not be able to propitiate the latter. 

+ 3256. He took guards from the king and permanently arranged ...... . 

3257. The king was pleased by noticing his conduct, and let him have then a 
completely fitted-up residence within the palace. 


3252. For A pratipattyamh correct with 3256. Tho second half of this line is cor- 
Durgapr. pratipattin. For A tvam apya .., rupt and has been left untranslated. 
I now ementd tvam apyatra, 
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3258. The king, though so much beset by his own servants and others whose 
attachment was fostered by self-interest, became attached to him (Bhoja) as if he 
had been with him for a long time. 

3259, When it was the time for meals, for the inspection of curious things, 
and on other [occasions], the king remembered him like a dear son and had him 
called by messengers. 

3260, At meals he put him on his right side from regard for his relationship, 
and did not fail to send him dishes which he had himself touched and tasted, and 
the like. 

+ 3261. He (Bhoja) showed. .......---. such unfeigned affection 
that the child sons [of the king] played with him as with a relative. 

3262, In the same way as he observed this open conduct thus, too, the king, 
along with his court, placed unqualified trust [in him]. 

3263. He indicated [to the king] those persons of the inner court who had 
shown disaffection during their conflict, and thus helped the king to rid himself 
of [those who felt] indifference for him, and from many enemies, 

3264, Giving unsophisticated attention to matters of business in the assemblies 
he showed that he was neither dull nor violent nor a hypocrite. 

3265. If an action of the king failed through some error, or was inadequate or 
too far-reaching, he did not keep his attention on it, as a wretched poetaster [on 
defects in the work] of a great poet. 


+ 3266. He did not boast with tales of bravery. .......... , and if 
asked incidentally about former events, did not enlarge on his account. 
+ 3267. Thosewho...........6. by making flattering remarks about 


him as being equal to the lord (Jayasimha), of the same race, etc,, he silenced by his 
firm proud looks. 

3268. So deep was his character, that even in immediate contact intriguers, 
jesters, slanderers, and the like could not fathom it. 

+ 3269, At the very time when darkness, commotions, and other [cireum- 
stances] would upset people, he............ would go to [his] house 
and feel no fear. 

3270, When the king, from growing confidence, lightened his hold on him, he, 
like a well-trained horse, would not run away. 

3271, Though moving everywhere else in front [of the king], he remained 
behind, even without being required to do so, when the king went into the ladies’ 
apartments and the council-chamber. 

+ 3272, Always doubtful in his mind, he expressed hia requests for what 
was proper for him to get, in person 
making use of others, 


¥ Ags Sots Span He Oe and thus avoided 


TAVASIMITA 
(A.p. 1128-49). 


JAYASISOTA 
(a.p. 1128-49). 


Attack on Trillaka. 
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Sat a ee a a Even what he had dreamt he would not keep 
from the king. : 

3274, The mutual slanders of ministers, ladies of the seragliv, and others he 
did not reproduce, but forgot them like an evil dream. 

3275, Though he would respond with full comprehension to what was being 
said in the gatherings of hardy jokers, yet he would inwardly express his thorough 
contempt for the buffoons (?). 

3276. By such conduct that pure-minded [prince] caused in time greater 
pleasure to the judicious and affectionate king than even his sons. 

3277. Thus king [Jaya]siznha prepared a new bridge leading to the preserva- 
tion of his dynasty, such a one as the princes of the Kali period find it difficult to 
cross by. 

+ 3278. The king after thus overcoming all calamities, thought then of 
Trillaka ........ aa gae 

3279. The latter delayed, thinking that flight at the time when the routes 
over the mountains were free of snow, was impossible as an act of cowardice 
incompatible with courage. 

3280. Then while he was wisely waiting for the right time for his journey, 
Saijapdla thoughtlessly began an attack. 

3281, He (Safijapala) who had only few good soldiers from the capital, but a 
large number of troops from Devasarasa, took up a position at Martinda, 

3282. He did not consider in his self-assurance that that locality offered no 
obstacle to the enemies, and that the soldiers from outside [the capital] were 
unreliable. 

3283, Ty illaka’s followers, though unprovided with arrows, fought by his side 
and showed no lack of courage. 

3284. While they (Safjapila’s troops) with full might were attacking there, 
another Dimara, the Lavanya (Trillaka) with a numberless host fell upon them 
with fury. 

3285. Thereupon all those from Devasarasa, loaded with plundered wealth, 
deserted Saiijapala and fled. 

3286. While everything was submerged by the [flood of the] enemies, 
which was like the deluge at the end of the world, only the soldiers from the 
capital stood out high like great mountains. 


3273. The intorpretation of the first half 83281. Correct with Durgipr. °sodbhavaih 
of this line is doubtful. for Csodbhatath. F 
3278. Read trillakam for trillakas. 3282. For Muartanda compare note iv. 
3279. The translation of this line is 192, 
doubtful. 
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3287. Long they held out in that battle against the enemy's fury, while the sun 
burned with fierce heat, and then fell in different places after killing many enemies. 

3288. When all the brave men had been slain in that fight, the sun (Martanda) 
himself received many hurts from those who broke into his disc [to become] his 
own [inhabitants]. 

3289. Inthe battle Gaydpala, Saiijapdla’s son, distinguished himself, Though 
three horses were killed [under him] yet owing to his cleverness he was never seen 
on foot. 

3290. His younger brother Jarja, yet a boy, whose first fight that was, 
astonished [by his courage] brave men who had seen many great battles. 

3291, The right arm of the commander-in-chief (Safijapala) could not effect as 
much as his left did. The sun [merely] causes heat to the great elephants, but 
the moon breaks their tusks. 

3292. Riding on his horse and making the sword with his one hand glisten, 
he resembled a forest-fire with its column of smoke on a winged mountain. 

+ 3293. But in the tumult of the fight his horse found the way blocked 
ioe Aa cass wkd 8 . and on being wounded by arrows threw him off. 

3294. From the shock of falling with his heavy armour on the hard ground, 
he became senseless, and thus his two sons carried him off out of the enemy’s midst. 

3295. As the whole force was completely routed, they put him into the 
courtyard of the temple of Martanda without being noticed by the enemy, and then 
fled. 

+ 3296. The king set out with large forces which would easily overpower 
the Damara (Trillaka), and. ........... blocke:. him up in that position. 

3297. When the king had reached Vijayaksctra, Saiijapdla, after shaking off 
his besiegers, burned the residence of the Lavanya. 

3298. Though the latter had got into such a situation by the king’s angry 
frowns, yet he felt no want, as he found it easy to obtain supplies from the land in 
the various mountain valleys. 

3299. Separated from his associates and family he heard reproaches from his 
followers, who showed that wisdom which is easily acquired in misfortune. 


3288. Correct with Durgapr. bhindanair 


. r it $291. For Safjapala’s appointment as 
for A vindanair. 4 in S’arada characters is 


kampanapati, comp. vili, 2190 and note viii. 2420. 


easily confused with YW and the latter often 
written by mistake for 4 (comp. eg. viii. 
3204 vipralambakaih). 

Those who fall bravely in battle are re- 
ceived after death in the world of the sun. 
An allusion is intended also to those who after 
the defeat sought refuge in the temple of 
Martanda ; comp. viii. 3296. 


VOL. II. 


He had lost his right arm in the attack on 
Rilhana’s brother; comp. viii. 2166. 

3295. Rogarding the great quadrangle of 
the Martanda temple, compare note iv. 
192. 

3207. Regarding Trillaka’s 


ar" residence, 
compare note vill. 2808. 


JAVYASIMHA 
(A.D. 1128-49). 
—__. 
Encounter at 
Martanda. 


JAYASINITA 
(A.p. 1128-49). 


Gulhana crowned nt 
Tahara, 


Rising of Aijaradana, 
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+ 3300. Then, finding no support, he cut off his fingerand.......... 
begged off his own head from the king’s wrath as [one might beg] a fruit from a 
monkey. 

3301. The illustrions king then had Gulhana, the eldest of his sons born 
from [Queen] Raddddevi, crowned as ruler of Lohara. 

3302. The prince, though only six or seven years old, surpassed by his 
good qualities older rulers, just as the young mango shoot [surpasses] the old trees. 

3303. The light of the rubies [worn] on the heads of the chiefs [who did 
homage], made the feet of the queen who had gone to crown her son, appear as if 
dyed red with lac. 

3304. After he had been anointed (abhisikta) the clouds poured water over the 
earth which had been dried by a long drought, just as if they had wished to 
anoint [the earth] as a queen. 

3305. djavadana wishing to raise a rebellion again, attacked Jayacandra 
who showed alertness in carrying out the king’s orders. 

3306. Accompanied by Ndga’s brother’s son (Losthaka) he defeated, in a 
defile, the pursuing troops of the son of Garga (Jayacandra) who followed 
behind. 

3307, The son of Garga, whom this defeat had made look downcast, captured 
some days afterwards the leader Lusfhala, the son of Ndga’s brother, in a fight. 

3308. Then he marched rapidly upon Dinndgrama which had not been 
attacked by others owing to its inaccessible position, and after burning it got off 
with an easy victory. 

3309. Even thus Rajavadana did not lese his courage. 
peace nor did he feel enraged... 2.2... 

3310. Attacking the king with forces 
suffered repeated reverses before Jayacandra. 


He made neither 


3300. Regarding the cutting of a finger as. a 
mark of unconditional surrender, sce note viii. 
1594. The simile is intended to show that 
Trillaka found it hard to get his pardon. 

3301. It is very probable that the coin 
described by CunNINGHAM, Coins of Med. 
India, p. 46 (pl. v. fig. 35), which bears the 
legend S’ri Gulhana, was struck by this prince 
ag ruler of Lohara. The typo of the coin is 
identical with that of the very common copper 
pieces of Jayasitha. 

3304. The earth is often represonted as 
the wife of the king, hence ns a queen. 

3305 Jayacandra, aon of Gargacandrn, 
had attached himself to Jayasimha, see 
viii. 2983. 


3306. A reference to the next line shows 
that Losthaka was on Rajavadana’s sido, as 
might be concluded also from viii, 2987, 2998. 
Itis therefore necessary to emend “sahito for 
A °sahita, 


3306. See regarding Logthaka, — viii. 
2996. 
3308. I am unable to connect the words 


s‘akyam asya rinirgyamam with the rest of the 
verse. The words are probably corrupt. | 

3310. The text of this line is defective. 
For nyapatan we have to read nipatan 
(comp. for a similar error viii. 3252). The 
emendation of the impossible °nyaraddi- 
bhavat is uncertain. 
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3311. Then the king, the reach of whose nails and arms was unbounded, had 
him killed in a fight by secretly posted bravos. 

3312, The cheek-line of his [cut-off ] head which was swinging to and fro, broke 
and cut up at once the tree of his fortune which was about to break out in buds. 

3313, The king upon the plea (?) of exterminating the race of Prthvihara, 
put also Lothana to death by secret execution. 

3314. Though Trillaka had saved him when once before he had been invested, 
he yet fell into the net of the king’s diplomacy. 


33165. 


Mallakostha, Ksura, Jayya, Saddacandra, and others were as good as 


dead while in life, and died oppressed by cruel poverty. 


3316-3317. 


The Matha of King Urcala had remained without a permanent 


endowment, as under the infatuation arising from the enjoyment of the royal 
power, he had not thought of life being perishable. For this [Matha] which [in the 
meantime] had received from each successive king such provision as was estimated, 
King [Jaya]simha as the continuator of the dynasty made a permanent endowment. 


3318. 


The king completed the Sulldvihara founded by his uncle, and three 


temples of his father, the buildings of which had remained half-finished. 
3319. He, of his own impulse, bestowed villages, [temple-Joutfits and great 
market-buildings upon respectable temple-Purohitas (p@risadya) and other persons 


of his liking. 
3320, 


In honour ot Candald, a moon-faced lady of his seraglio, who had died, 


he erected a Matha provided with ample means, from whose door no guest was 


turned back. 
3321, 


He who was free from pride, reconstructed also, larger than before, the 


Matha of Siiryamati which had suffered from the conflagrations in the City. 


3322, 


When, then, Safjapala departed for another world, the king put his son 
Gayapdla in chief-command of the army. 


3323. .He (Saiijapala) who had been difficult to bear with, though towards 


3312, The text is not in order, and tho 
shove translation is based on a conjectural 
emendation. 

3313. For Zothana,a son of Prthvihara, 
seo note viii, 2496. : 

3315. For Mallakostha, the Lavanya from 
Lahara, see viii. 517, 588, etc. 

Jayya is probably the same person as the 
Jayyaka mentioned, viii. 1181. For Saddacan- 
dra, see viii. 643, 

_ 3816-17. Compare regarding this founda- 
tion of UVecala, viii. 243, 249. The last-named 
passage shows that we have probably to 
correct here vyayasthitau and vyayasthitim for 
vyavasthitau, vyavasthitim. Or is vyavasthiti 


possibly the correct form? For vyayasthiti as 
the term for a permanont temple-endowment, 
see V. 37; vii. 952. 

8318. For the Sulldvihara, see viii. 248; 
for Sussala’s temples, viii. 579. 

3319. The purport of this verse is 
clearly as given above; but the wording is 
scarcely correct. Tho emendation suggested 
in tho Ed. does not remove the difficulty. The 
grant of shops to shrines or individuals is often 
mentioned in inscriptions; comp. e.g. Lpigr. 
Ind. i. p. 118. 

3321. For the Matha of Queen Sérya- 
mati-Subhatd, see viii. 180. 


JAYASIMHA 
(a.d. 1128-49). 


Death of Rajuvudana, 
Lothana and other 
rebels, 


Religious endowments 
of Juyasimha, 


Death of Saftjapala, 


JAYASIMHA 
(a.d. 1128-49). 


Death of Dhanye. 
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his end he had become of softer disposition,—was forgotten owing to his son, just 
as the heat of the autumn sun [is forgotten] owing to the cooling moonlight. 

3324, When the clouds rise at the trying [season] of excessive summer heat, the 
stream shows no desire for the increase of its water, as it sees that the tree on its 
bank which shares its fortune, is threatened with destruction by a sudden stroke of 
lightning. 

3325-8826. When that jewel of kings(?) had thoroughly exterminated his 
enemies, there died Dhanya who had enjoyed his exceptional affection, and who 
during the troubles from Lhiksu’s death to Bhoju’s defeat had borne singly the 
weight of the king’s affairs. 

POG Go Xsan ak me, ee : : : : ; no 

3328. That king deserves to be protected even at the cost of the life ot all 
beings whose mind is firmly bent on helping his subjects when they sink in mis- 
fortune at every step. 

3329. The grateful king did not leave the sick [Dhanya's] side when his 
end approached, [but remained} even without taking sleep with those who were 
praying for his well-being. 

3330. The change which took place in the appearance of the [king] who loved 
his subjects, on account of the minister’s [death ?], gave, [as it were, fresh] life to 
the people in this worldly existence. 

3331. Then there arose happiness for the subjects who owing to the demise of 
kings like Mandhaty had fallen into misfortune. 

3332, His (Dhanya’s) unobstructed ministership had removed all difficulties 

for the young king when the land was overrun by pretenders. 
Time is the powerful [master] of conduct. Who does not by its will 
observe or furget consistency? ‘The vanquisher of Mura (Visnu) had the power to 
support the earth [in his incarnation] as the serpent [S’esa] and again [in his 
incarnation] ay the boar (Varaha) to dig her up. 

3334, He who had become prefect of the City (nagarddhikrta) after the 


duad, 


3332. This verse seems to have been 
removed from its proper place which would 
have been after 3326. : 

3333. Tho allusion is to the change in 
Kudardja’s character as indicated in the follow- 


3326. For urparate which gives no sense, 
I emend conjecturally nyparatne. ‘The con- 
struction of this line is detective, 

3327. I am unable to give a translation 
or to guess the bearing of this verse. Its 


text is cither hopelessly corrupt or taken 
from a different context. 

3328. Rend padepadevipanmagnapraja°, 

3330. The inketpretation of thie” verse 
is doubtful, K. seems to say that the king’s 
condolence on Dhanya's death put fresh life 
into his subjects. 

9331. For Mandhaty, sec note iv. 64). 


ing verses. Tho context requires clearly the 
emendation bhoyitayan for A yogyatayam, as 
suggested by Pt. Govind Kaul. 

3334. A reference to viii. 2190 shows 
that the city-prefect here meant is Aula- 
raga, the murderer of Sujji. It is curious 
that this peraonago is not mentioned here 
by name. Should K. have had private 
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ousting of Sujji, had at first remedied abuses which had been rife in the land for a 
long time. 

3335. The use of cash (dinndravyavahdra) in commercial transactions had 
fallen into abeyance through abuses; checking those [abuses] which caused the 
disorder, he made the former proceed without chicane. 

3336. The fine which used to be levied on the householders in the case of 
immoral conduct on the part of a married woman, was abolished by him after [due] 
consideration. 

3337. Thus on his appointment to the office of city-prefect, he exclusively 
promoted the people’s welfare, but [subsequently] he again oppressed them. 

+3338. He persisted in punishing many persons, on the allegation that they 
had carnal intercourse with dancing-girls who had been received into households 
as wedded wives. 

+3339. But why consider.......... [faults] insignificant like chaff? 
There was nobody like him in respect of honesty and disinterestedness. 

+3340. Accommodating himself to the course of the times he had also been a 
follower of Bhiksuw and Mallarjuna. Yet he did not cease to serve his lord nor did 
he destroy ......... . those two. 

3341, Though he had not known great expenditure in the time of his power, yet 
when he died, he did not leave as much property as was needed for his last rites, 

3342. What more should be said of the grateful nature of the king? He 
treated the [surviving] dependents as if they were the [dead] who had returned to 
life, 

3343-3344, When Dhanya died after having only commenced the construction 
of a Vihara which was to bear the name of Bijjd[vithara] in honour of his deceased 
wife Bijja, did he not arrange for the completion of the building which remained 
[unfinished], and for a permanent endowment? 

3345. Even those who [before] lived wholly for fighting, acquired by the king’s 
pious conduct an eager desire for good deeds, and devoted themselves to the 
acquisition of religious merits, 

3346-3348. Prince Saryiya, the younger brother of Aamaliya, consecrated [a 
preceding note, wo might read tan bhrathéa- 


karim for tam bhransakarya. 
3339. The lacuna kik vo... lesdndrh 


reasons for being careful in his remarks on 
Kularaja ? 
Sujjer nirvapite is rather strange Sanskrit. 


If the text of this final portion of the work 
did not show so frequent deviations from good 
gtammar, we might safely correct Srjyau 
nirvapite. 

3335. ‘The text in the second half of this 
line is corrupt; but the purport clearly as 
shove. With the reservation indicated in the 


might be filled by reading Aor vaparddhale®. 

3345. For °vdsavath correct with Dur- 
gapr. °rdsanath : for pravytte read pravrttam., 

3346-48. Aamaliya has been mentioned, 
viii. 1091, as the son of Lavaraja, a chief in 
the Takka territory. K. refers to the condi- 
tion of the Panjab after the Muhammadan 
conquest, 


JAYASIMAA 
(4.D. 1128-49). 


Kulardja's administra 
tion of the City. 


Religious foundations 
under Juyusimha. 


JAYASIMHA 
(a.D. 1128.49), 
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Liga] under his own name. He was born from a race of Ksattriyas, who owing 
to their native place being within the territory of the ‘’uruskas had learned 
nothing but cruelty, to maintain themselves amidst the mass of the enemies, and 
who during the times of strife when King Swxsala was wholly taken up with fight- 
ing his adversaries, had found employment in Kasmir. 


3349. The Bana-linga which he erected by the bank of the Vitas#é, makes one 
think of the Avimukta [Tirtha] rising on the bank of the celestial river 
(Ganga). 

3350. After seeing his Matha, which is adorned by ascetics, the desire of 


viewing Rudra’s world is appeased. 

5351. This pure-minded man, though he was one of our time, did not proceed 
to plunder other foundations and to make grants of the property of poor people. 

3352. Cintd, the wife of Udaya, the commander-in-chief, adorned the bank of 
the Vitasté by a Vihara. 

3353. The five buildings within her Vihara appear as if they were the five 
high fingers of the upraised arm of Law. 

3354. Mankhaka, Alamkdra's brother, the minister of foreign affairs (sish- 
dhivigrahika), distinguished himself by erecting a shrine of S'rikantha (S'iva) 
together with a Matha, 

3355. By [the foundation of ] Mathas, [the grant of ] Agraharas, the restora- 
tion of temples and other pious works, Swmanas, the younger brother of Rilhana, 
became the latter’s equal. 

3356, He built a Matha at Bhitesvara and one at T'rigrémé, and offered to the 
Pitrs [at the one] the water of the Kanakavahini and [at the other] that of the 
Vitasta. 

3357-3358, At the place called Kasyapdgdra, where the river rising from the 
Nila [Naga] turns in an easterly direction, asif it wished to rival the Ganga, he 
i. 107, 150, is the name of the stream flowing 


°ridhdur- 


3349. Read with Durgapr. 


mukta® for A eridharimukta®, 

Avimukta is the name of a Tirtha near 
Benares. For danaltiya, see note vil. 185. 

3354. Mankhaka or Mankha is the well- 
known author of the “rikanthacarita and the 
Koda called after his own name; comp. re- 
garding him and his chief work, Kept, 
pp. 50 aqq. For Alankdra, his brother, ace 
note viii, 2424. The pose of Sirmdhivigrahika 
was held by the latter, when Mankha wrote his 
Kavya. The title of the latter (¢ Srikanthas 
deeds") refers to S‘iva under the same name 
which K. gives for the Liiiga erected by 
Mankha. Regarding Mankha’s acquaintance 
with Kalhana, see the Introduction. 

3356. Aanakardhini, as shown in notes 


past the Tirtha of Bhitesvara (Buth'sér), now 
called Kank*nat, 

Rogarding Zrigrami, the present 7Trigam, 
opposite the junction of tho Vitasti and 
Sindhu, see note iii. $28. The Béataar lake, 
near Trigrami, fod by the Vitasta, is still 
visited as ao Tirtha in connection with the 
Kapilamocana pilgrimage ; see tho Mahatmya 
of the latter. 

3357. Aaiyapayara is nowhere else_men- 
tioned. The river meant is undoubtedly the 
Vitastd; comp. note i. 28. But it is dificult 
to indicate any part of the Jatter’s course 
within Kasémir where the river can be 
said to flow to the east, except at short 
bends, 
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erected a bridge for the crossing of cows and others, and thus accomplished a pious 
work capable of helping him across [the ocean of] mundane existence. 

3359. In the City, too, he built a shrine of S’iva, named after himself, and a 
Matha which contains a large number of perfect S’iva[-lingas]. 

3360, He furnished the [shrine of S'iva] Mammesvara with a golden Amalaka 
[ornament], and embellished the surroundings of the Somatirtha by [bringing 


there] water and [laying out] a garden. 


3361. In this dynasty there [were] kings who deprived ministers of their 
property, life and the rest, from envy of their high descent, wealth and other 


[distinctions]. 
3362. 


Even the divine Indra ejected King Mandhatr from heaven in angry 


jealousy, because of his having occupied his new throne. 


3363, 


But this king of undimmed intellect thinks it an increase of his own 


greatness when he sees daily his servants elevated by pious works. 


3364, 
King Kalasa, erected gilt parasols. 


He was pleased when his servant Rilhana, after the clever invention ot 


3365. At Suresvari, on [the temple of] S’iva and Parvati in communion 
(S'ivayoh samaretayoh), the gilt parasol [which he put up] along with small bells, 
is combined with lamps and pots for [placing lights at] illuminations. 


3366. 


[It appears as if] Mount Meru, under the guise of the gilt parasol, had 


come, from love for his relative Mount Himalaya, to kiss on the head his 
daughter and his son-in-law (Parvati and S‘iva). 
+ 3367. The god of fire issuing from S‘iva’s eye has taken [there] the guise 


3360. Regarding note 
vii, 526, 

The Amarogvarakalpa gives the name Mam- 
mesvara to the small S'iva temple at Mamal 
in the Lid'r Valley, 75° 22’ long. 34° 1’ lat., 
which is visited on tho pilgrimage to Amareé- 
vara (Ainarnith), ‘The Amareévaramahatmya 
i. 17, calla the Linga Mamesvara and the village 
Mamalaka. It is probable that the small 
temple still oxtant in a ruinous condition on 
the hill-side above Mimal, is the one referred 
to in our passage. Jt forms a cella of the 
usual style, measuring 7’ 9" square inside, 
with a porch resting on columns. In front of 
the temple is a stone-lined tank about twelve 
feet squaro, receiving # spring. 

The namo Somatirtha is upplicd to a well- 
known sacred site within the city of S’rinagar, 
on the right bank of the Vitasta just below 
the second bridge. The popular name of tho 
Ghat is Sémeydr. This Somatirtha is described 
in the Vitastamah. xvii, 88 sqy., where the 
healing powers of a bath taken here in the 
Vitasti are described at some length. 


damalastra, see 


Another Somatirtha near Vijayesvara seems 
to bo referred to in the Vijayesvaramah. 
ii. 177, the Haracar. xi. 257, and perhaps in 
the Amaresvaramah, 12, of the S’arvivatara. 
A Somatirtha is named also by the Nilamata, 
1355, without any indication as to its posi- 
tion. 

It is not certain to which of the above- 
named localities K. refers in our own passage. 

3364. Sve the account of the gilding of 
the parasol over Kalaga's temple. vil. 528 sqq. 

3365. ‘Tho temple here referred to was 
erected by S‘tra, Avantivarman’s minister ; 
see v. 37. 

The elaborate and florid description which 
K. gives in vv. 3865-70 of Rilhana's gilt 
parasols, looks like # little panegyric com- 
posed originally in honour of the donor and 
subsequently inserted here. 

3367. The temple was dedicated to S'iva 
and Parvati in communion. Kama had been 
burned by the fire issuing from S'iva'’s eye 
when he had tempted S‘iva with amorous 
desires, 


JAYASIMHA 
(A.. 1128-49). 


Encomium on 
Rilhana’s pious gifts. 


JAYASIMHA 
(a.p. 1128-49), 


Jayasi*iha's sons., 
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of the gilt. parasol, after [hearing] the lover of Parvati (S’iva) say: ‘That bodily 
union for which the love-god (Kama) had exerted himself, and had been burned by 
me thate o's 2 cect ok ar es Uma (Parvati) has accomplished here.” 

3363. The great golden parasol, too, which I?ilhana had placed there on the 
top of the temple of Rukmini’s lover (Krsna), glitters now mightily. It is as if the 
sun had come to view the radiant dise [of Visnu] which, when intoxicated by 
drinking the blood [of the demons], had got lost aud had then been recovered by 
its master [Visnu]. 

3369. At that sacred place (Suresvari) which imparts a knowledge of the close 
friendship between the vanquisher of Love (S’iva) and the god whose ensign is the 
bird (Visnu), the golden parasol of one lord (S’iva) with its ornamented staff and 
its varying functions (kriyéparinati), appears like the dust from [the petals of] 
the lotuses on the Ganga, which are set in motion by the hisses of the snakes on 
his front ;— while that of the other lord (Visnu) resembles the ball-shaped lightning 
accompanying the clouds which cling to his locks. 

3370. The golden cavity of the mundane egg with its great riches, seems like 
a round casket which is fitted to the expanse of this parasol, and in which are put 
together the dark and shining ornaments of S’iva and the foe of Kaitabha (Visnu), 
who are wearing rich jewels. The golden parasol forms its cover. 

3371. After that [son] who rules at Lohara (Gulhana), there were born to the 
king from Raddddevi four other sons, of noble. qualities and clever. 

3372. Apardditya grows up at Lohara, being as inseparable from Gulhana, 
as Lakgmana was from the Raghu scion (Rama). 

3373, The young Jaydpida is guarded by prince Lalitddity, as S'atrughna 
was by Bharata. 

3374. From the sun-like king whose worship was cheering [like that of the 
sun], there issued a fifth virtuous prince, Yasaxkara, resembling the sunshine of tho 
young day. 

3375. Lalitaditya might soften even walls by his playful ways, which are 
giddy, owing to his youth and pleasing, owing to his good-natured character. 

3376. His reddish face, which bears protective marks of ointment, together 


33608. Kriydparinati may be taken as re- 
ferring to the various objects with which the 
golden parasol is fancifully compared in the 
preceding verses. 

Correct with Calc. Ed. °reniipaman. 

3370. Correct with Durgipr. °pufe for 
°pure; °dyadmasitalamkriyé must be explained 
as alamkriya yd éyama @ samantat sitd ca, 
8a. 

The poet boldly likens the universe to a 
casket for holding the jewels of the two goda, 


and Rilhana’s golden parasol to the covor 
over it. 

3372-73. Laksmana, S‘'atrughna 
Bharata are half-brothers of Rima. 

It is interesting to see the names of tho 
great rulers of Kasmir tradition revived at 
this late period in Jaynsiriha’s family. The 
Romulus, Augustus, ete., of the decaying 
Roman Empire form a curious parallel. 

3376. Correct with Durgapr. Pechuddhdnn 
bhive® for A Cechraddhinubhiva®, 


and 
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with his red under-lip, resembles a golden lotus upon which is the sunshine of the 
young day, together with bees. 

3377. His talk which, though indistinct owing to his youth, is full of dignity, 
resembles the sound, soft with nectar, which issued when the ocean was churned. 

33878. The young prince, born of a great race, indicates by his graceful 
bearing his future career. 

+ 3379, : . ; ‘ ; : : ' 

3380. Four daughters of pure conduct have been born to him, Menild, 
Rajalakgmi, Padmasri and Kamala. 

3381. That unblemished couple (Jayasimha and Radda) resembling the rainy 
season and a lotus pond, are embellished by their ever-charming children, which 
are like groves of pleasure and diversion. 

3382. Raddadevi's fortune turned to prosperity by being continually expended 
in this land which is sanctified Ly Tirthas and temples. 

3383. The king's consort when visiting sacred places, accompanied by chiefs, 
nobles and ministers, appears like the personified royal fortune. 

3384, The hosts of Tirthas in this land of Sati quickly abandon the desire of 
being touched by the body of the bathing Satz, when that virtuous lady (sat?) 
takes her bath {in them]. 

+ 3385. On her pilgrimages she is ever followed, even in clear weather, by 
clouds heavy with rain [which are eager] to look at her, just as [if she were] the 
rainy season. 

3386. When she has started to visit the holy waters (Tirthas) of the earth, the 
celestial waters would, forsooth, from jealousy, show themselves under the guise of 
rain. 

3387. That delicate lady, in her zealous desire of visiting Tirthas, does not pay 
heed on her way to mountains which reach to the sky, nor to rivers which carry 
away their banks. 

3388. By her very numerous sacred foundations and restorations, this wise 
and clever queen has outstepped, O wonder, even the lame Didda. 

3349-3391. She erected the illustrious [shrine of] Rudra, called Rudresvara, 
which has a golden Amelaka ornament (dmalasdra), and is the ornament of 


3370. I am unable to give an intelligible 
rendering of this verse, in which the prince's 
clear complexion seems to be compared to the 
feathers of a peacock going to a tank. The 
verse looks as if made up of Padas or half- 
verses belonging to different verses. 

3384. Kasémir is called ‘the land of Sati,’ 
a form of Parvati; comp. Satisaras, i. 26. 


3388. Compare vi. 226, 308. 

3300. For the story of Upamanyu, see 
note iii. 276. 

3301. It is clear that by S'dntdvasddapra- 
sdda a specific temple is meant, though no 
sacred building has previously been men- 
tioned under this name. K. probably alludes 
to Afoka, to whom he has given the epithet 


JAYAGIMNAA 
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Piety of Queen Radda. 
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KaSmir and the quintessence of the world’s beauty. Made of white stone, which 
is bright like the moon, it shines forth at this day even as if it were Rudra when 
he removed Upamanyu’s sufferings from thirst by making flow forth the radiant 
expanse of the milk-ocean. She also restored the shrine [or shrines] of him who 
had overcome dejection (séntévasdda). 

3392. When the king is hot with anger, she is the refuge of the servants, as 
the stream of the snowy mountains (Ganga) is the refuge for the beings in the ocean 
when heated by the submarine fire. 

3393. Owing to the constant attachment of the king, the punishment or 
reward even of princes depends immediately and without fail upon her will. 

3394, This proud queen raised King Bhipala, the son of Somapdla, to high 
honour by giving to him the princess Menild in marriage. 

3395. ‘The power which makes itself easily felt in one’s own home, does not 
generally fail to any one [elsewhere]. The light which serves to remove darkness 
in the sun, has [also] after issuing forth from the latter, scattered the mass of 
darkness. 

3396-3397. The king was destined to take a great share in righting [the 
affairs of] important kingdoms. When princess Menild had been married [to 
Bhapala), also the father of her husband (Somapala) who was in possession of a 
fine land full of precious stones, relinquished his enmity, and gave up his throne [to 
him] in good faith. 

3398-3399. When King Prdjidhara had been killed in battle by his enemies, 
his younger brother Ghafotkaca hoped to obtain a future revenge through the 
king's power. Filled with self-reliance to a high degree, he obtained through 
Radda’s help, [the princess] Réjyasri, and with her, O wonder, the height of royal 
fortune (réjyasri). 

3400. Assisted by the king’s ministers, he dethroned King Pajicavafa, who 
had killed his brother, and dAvigada (?) together with Prajji. 


sdntdvasdda in i. 106, when speaking of the 
two prasddas erected by that king at Vijayes- 
vara, The epithet occurs nowhere elae in the 
Chronicle. 

3304. This marriage of Menild to Bhi- 
pala (viii. 2215) represents a curious breach of 
orthodox Hindu law, inasmuch as Bhipala’s 
father, Somapala, was already married to 
another daughter of Jayasimha ; see viii. 1644. 
A similar instance is the simultaneous mar- 
riage of two daughters of Gargacandra to 
Sussala and Jayasimha, viii. 460. 

3395. The bearing of this verse is not very 
clear. It seems to contain an allusion. to 
the contents uf the next lines which relate 


advantages gained abroad by other princes 
through Jayasimha’s patronage. 

3396-97. Somapiln had been previously 
in feud with his son Bhipila who had tem- 
porarily forced him to leave his country; see 
viii. 2215 sqq. 

3398-99. Rdjyasri is another appellation 
of the princess called Rajalakymi in viii. 8880. 
The two names are ap Gate ; 

It is strange that K. should have omitted 
to indicate the territory over which Praji- 
dhera ruled. 

3400. The interpretation of saprajim 
aigadam is doubtful. Both Prayi and 
Angada are otherwise known as proper names. 
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3401. Through his (Jayasitaha’s) might, which brought him a profusion of 
great presents, he crossed the river Krsna, which was within the enemy's power, and 
[at the same time the dark] swords [in their hands]. 

3402. Dvitiya, the lord of Urasd, he put to shame by defeating him, and 
through the king’s power he took Atyugrapura, strong in fighting men. 


3403. 
glittering parasols, then obtained glory. 
3404, 


Thus, many leaders of armies spreading waves of. moonlight by their 


Twenty-two years had the king passed before he obtained the 


throne, and for the same [number of years] he has been on the throne in the 
[present] year [of the Laukika era four thousand two hundred and] twenty-five 


(a.pD. 1149-50). 


3405. May the matured wisdom of this king [which has been produced] by 


Or can Atgada be connected with the town 
Angadi, mentioned in the Vayupurana (see 
Viynupur., iii. p. 319) as situated in Kara- 
patha? For the latter territory, see note 
viii, 2444, 

3401. By Krsndis meant the Kisanganga 
River, as shown in note vii. 586. The next 
verse proves this identification by the men- 
tion of Urasé, i.e. Huazira which can be 
reached from Kaémir only by crossing that 
river. 

3402. For Uraéd, see note v. 217. 

The text of A akirtir nijaydspjat which 
gives no sense, may be restored with slight 
emendations to akirtih nirjaye 'syjat. For 
yodhiyram the context as well as the evi- 
dently intended alliteration requires yodho- 
gram. 

In Atyuyrapura I recognize the present 
Agror, a well-known hill-district on the north- 
wost frontier of Hazira bordering on the 
‘Black Mountains.” The modern name can 
easily be traced back as the phonetic deriva- 
tive of Atyugrapura, 

A tyugrapura, which according to the rules 
of the Skr. stress-accent must have heen ac- 
centuated as Atynugrapira (see Dr. Grigrson, 
Phonology of Mod. Indo-Aryan Vernaculars, 
Z.D.AMG., xlix, pp. 393 sqq., § 8), was lable to 
become already in Pr. by. regular phonetic 
changes *Attugrdura > *Ayngrdura (comp. 
Grierson, loc. cit. § 89, Skr. dvacatvdrinsat > 
Pr. baattalisu>baaydlisu, etc.). From tho 
latter form we arrive through *Auyrér at the 
present Ayrér, by a process of phonetic con- 
vorsion fully exemplified by Dr. Grierson, loc. 
cit. §§ 30, 37. 

Ap old rendering of the original name we 
have in ‘Idayavpos mentioned by Pro.emy, 
Geogr. vii. i, 45, besides Taxiala as one of 
the ‘cities’ in the “Apra territory. The latter 


has long ago been identified with Uraéa- 
Hazira and Taxiala with Taksasila-Taxila, 
the present Shih-ke Dhéri. 

For I@ayoupos no likely identification has 

et been proposed, The one now suggested 
1g supported not only by the close resemblance 
of the names, but also by the position indi- 
cated for "IGd-youpos. The geographer places the 
latter place 45’ to the N. and 40’ to the E. of 
Taxiala. It has amply been proved that no 
reliance can be placed on the actual distances 
given by Ptolemy in this portion of his work, 
but it is worth noting that the bearing 
thus indicated agrees with the relative 
position of Taxila and Agroér. Agror lies 
about 40' N. of Shah-ke Dhéri and slightly 
to the E. of the latter's meridian. It must 
also be kept in view that the most convenient 
route from Taxila to Agroér leads vid Abbot- 
tabad, and thus turns considerably to the 
east before reaching the hills of Agror. 

"I@dyoupos can safely be taken as an attempt 
to render a Prakrit form *A'tyugura, which 
the name is likely to have taken in an 
Apabhratisa related to Kasmiri. 

3403. ‘The verse has a double meaning, as 
nithinindtha, ‘leader of an army,’ can also be 
takon as ‘ lord of the streams, i.e. ocean’; comp, 
vii. 2. 

For sitosnavdrana? we have evidently to cor- 
rect with Durgipr. sitogna®. 

3404. Jayasniiha’s actual accession in 
Lokakala, 4203 (a.b. 1128), is meant (viii. 1348), 
not his Abhiseka in £199 (viii. $232), 

Our passuge permits us to fix the date of 
Jayasimha’s birth, which in viii. 238 had not 
beon specified, at Lokakala, 4141], a.p. 1105-6, 

A reference to i. 52 shows that K. wrote the 
introduction to his Chronicle in the Laukikea 
year preceding the one here mentioned. 


JAYASIMIIA 
(A.D. 1128-49). 


Jayasirhha roigning 
(A.D. 1149-50). 


Javasimna 
(a.p. 1128.49). 
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the subjects’ merits and which has not been seen to such an extent in any other 
[ruler], last for years exceeding this Kalpa! 
3406. Even the water, which is liquid by nature, freezes and turns in time (?) 


hard as stone, [while] the stone may dissolve into water. 


Under that wonderful 


dominion of Time, which has witnessed, even in beings of exceptional preatness, the 
rapid change of unlimited might, whose nature can remain unchanged on the road 


laid out by the power of fate ? 


3407. 


When six hundred and fifty-three years of the Kali period had passed 


away, Gonanda was king in Kasmir as vassal of the Prthd-sons (Pandavas). 


3408-3409, 


Then came his son Démodara, the latter's wife Yasomati, 


and his son Gonanda the Second. Then after passing thirty-five kings, whose 
acts of favour, descent, and names are unknown, Luva was king, and after him his 


son Kusa. 
3410. 


Then followed the latter's son and grandson, Khagendra and Surendra ; 


next Godhara, from another family, and his son Suvarna. 


3411. 


The latter’s son was Janaka, whose son was S'acinara from [the queen] 


S'aci. Then Asoka, the son of this ruler's great-uncle, became king. 
3412. Then [followed] the latter’s son Jalaukas, next Damodara [II.] of 
uncertain descent, and then Huska and the others (Juska, Kanigka), all three alike 


of Turuska origin. 


+ 3413. Then [came] Abhimanyu, next Gonanda the Third and his son 


Vibhisana. 


Ravana. 


Thereupon Indrajit became king and in due order 


3414-3415. Then [followed] Vibhiguna the Second, Siddha and Utpalahsa. 
After them [came] Hiranydksa and Hiranyakula whom King Vasukula succeeded 
The latter’s son [Mihirakula] became famous as the slayer of three crores of people. 


8406. The interpretation of asanair is 
doubtful. 

9407. For the abstract of reigns contained 
in verses 3407-3448 the chronological and 
dynastic table in the Introduction should be 
consulted. 

A comparison of i. 51, where the identical 
date is indicated, shows that we have to read 
tryadhike'dhyardhasamasatkaiate. G(as printed 
in Ed.), can very easily in S’arada be confused 
with "8, as the occurrence of the identical 
clerical error of °pyardhe for °dhyordhe in 
the colophon of Taranga vi. proves. 

3408-9. Ini. 70 the name of Damodara’s 
queen is given as Fasovati by A,. This form 


appears to be more correct; comp. Panini, 
viii, 2, 12, Regarding the thirty-five ‘lust 
kings,’ see i. 83. ; ca 

3411. S‘aci had not been mentioned in i. 
99, as the mother of S’acinara. : 

3412. Regarding amodara IL, sce i. 158. 

3413. The missing syllables probably indi- 
cated Rdvana's descent from Indrajit; see i. 
193. 

3414. It is strange that K. should have 
omitted here the name of Nara (Vibhisana TI's 
son), to whore reign he devotes i. 197-274. I 
ean explain this omission only as an oversight, 
as the text is here evidently in order. In verse 
3416 K. yet spenks of ‘Nara tho Second,’ 
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From Baka who was this [ruler’s] son, was born Ksitinanda; his son was 
Vasunanda, 

3416-3417. Then [came] Nara the Second; from him [was born] Aksa, from 
the latter Goptr (Gopaditya), and from this king [came] Gokarna. From the latter 
was born Narendraditya, whose son was Yudhisthira ‘the Blind.” When he had 
been dethroned by his ministers, Pratapdditya from another race became king and 
then his son Jalauka. 

3418, When the latter's son Tufijzua had died without issue, Vijaya from 
another family became king and, on his son Jayendra dying without leaving 
descendants, the minister Samdhimat. 

3419. Then there rose [to the throne] from Gonanda’s race, the illustrious 
Meghavahana, who was the son of Bhipaditya and the grandson of Yudhisthira. 

3420. Then Pravarasena the Second, the son of Toramana, and Hiranya’s 
brother’s son, came to rule the land; his son was Yudhisthira [II.]. 

3421. Then Narendraditya and Randditya ruled one after the other. The 
latter's son was King Vikramaditya. 

3422. Then Randditya's son Baldditya came to power, and then Durlabha- 
vardhana, Baladitya’s son-in-law. 

3423. His son was Dur/abhaka, From the latter sprung Candrdpida, whose 
younger brothers were Térdpida and Muktapida (Lalitaditya). 

3424-3426. Then ruled Kuvalaydpida, a son of King Muktapida, and Vajra- 
ditya, born from another queen of the latter. After his (Vajraditya’s) two sons, 
Prthivydpida and Samgramdpida, Jaydpida became king and his minister Jajja. 
Then followed in order his (Jayapida’s) sons Lalitépida and Samgrdmapida, and 
then the renowned Cippafajaydpida, who was the son of the elder one (Lalitapida), 
born from a spirit-distiller's daughter. 

3427-3428. His uncles, Utpala and the rest, by mutual consent killed him 
through witchcraft and, without usurping the throne themselves, put in his place 
Ajitdpida who was the son of a brother of Jaydépida, and subsequently Ananga- 
pida, the son of Samgramapida. 


3415. By ¢trikoftha King Mihirakula is 


the grandson of Yudhisthira I. and has given 
clearly ee indicated ; comp. i. 310, 322. 


his father’s name us Gopdditya. Bhipaditya 


It was therefore unnecessary for the Calcutta 
Editors to interpolate after this word a half- 
verse of their own manufacture, or for Durgapr. 
to mark a lacuna. 

3416. For the substitution of Goptr (‘the 
guardian of the earth’) as Gopdditya’s name, 
comp. i. 339. 

3419. In ii, 145 K. has called Meghavahana 


may be considered as & synonym of Gopa- 
ditya. 

After this verse the names of Pravarasena I., 
Hiranya and Matygupta, ought to have been 
ters comp. lii. 97-323. It is probable that a 
ine has been lost here. 

34265. Jajja is called, iv. 410, Jayapida's 
brother-in-law, not his minister. 
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3429-3430, After his (Anangapida’s) overthrow Utpaldpida, the son of 
Ajitépida, [was made king]. Then the minister S’#ra ousted him and raised 
Avantivarman, the son of Sukhavarman and grandson of Utpala, to the 
thrones se Se ete 

3431-3435. Then his (Gopala’s) brother Samkata ruled who had been taken 
from the high-road, and their mother Sugandhd. Then after ousting her the 
Tantrin foot-soldiers made Partha, S'dravarman’s great-grandson, king, and after 
him [his father] Nirjitavarman.. Subsequently the latter's sons Cakravarman and 
S'éravarman and [Partha], Nirjitavarman’s son, were in frequent [change] put on 
the throne. Amidst these [troubles] the minister S’ambhuvardhana established 
himself on the throne. When Cakravarman had died after killing this king, [and 
recovering his throne,] there succeeded the wicked Unmattdvantivarman, Partha's 
son, When his son S'éravarman [II.] had lost the throne, the Brahmans raised 
the minister YaSaskara to the royal power. 

3435-3439. Then Varnata, the son of his (Yasaskara’s) grand-uncle, came to 
the throne, and after bim (Yasaskara’s) son, Samgrama the ‘Crooked-footed,’ 
(Vakrdighrt), Then after killing the latter, the minister Parvagupta 
secured the crown by treachery. His son was Ksemagupta. The latter's son 
Abhimanyu died while under the guardianship of his mother Diddé. When 
this cruel [woman] had put to death [Abhimanyu’s] son Nandigupta and subse- 
quently also her [other] grandsons Tribhuvana and Bhimagupta, she ruled in her 
own name, and on her death she made Samgrdmaraja, her brother’s son, king. 

3440-3442, Next the latter’s sons Marirdja and Anantadeva ruled, and then 
Kalasga, Ananta’s son. Then also the two sons of Kalasga, Utkarsa and Harsa, 
became kings in succession. Overthrowing King Harsadeva, Uccalu whose valour 
was unbounded, secured the throne. He came from the same family, being the 
son of Malla, who again was the grandson of Jassardja, Diddd’s brother's son. 

3443. When Uccala was killed treacherously by his servants, Iadda, the 
eldest of these, became for a moment king under the name of S’ankhardja. 


9429. The text of this verse contains an that S‘abhuvardhana was actually crowned 
error in the syllable °syd° after Utpalapida’s ruler between the second and third reign of 
name; the senee is not affected thereby. Cakravarman. Henco the Calc. Editors and 

3430. The second half of this line is miss- Durgapr. were not justified in oxcluding the 
ing in the Kaémir copies of A. It must have second half of verse 3433 and the first of 3434 
contained the names of S'amkaravarman and from their text. 

Gopdla. The Calc. Editors’ text supplements 3434. For labdhardjye we have to emend 
these names conjecturally. labdharajyo. 

3432-33. Compare regarding the fre- 3443. Radda was the eldest of the sons of 
quent dynastic changes ‘hare referred to, Sadda who led the conspiracy against Uccala ; 
v. 287-207. From v. 205 it is clear that by see viii. 183. Regarding his reign of one 
‘Nirjitavarman’s son’ who is named after night, see viii. 342-356, 

S'uravarman, Partha is meant who was made The contoxt shows that agratas has to be 
king a. second time. From v. 304 it is seen emended into agrajas. 
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3444-3448, When he (Radda) had been slain by Garga, Salha (Salhana), a 
brother of King Uccala from another mother, became king. Then imprisoning him 
the powerful Sussala, Malla’s son and Uccala’s uterine brother, seized the throne. 
When he had been ousted from the throne by disaffected servants, Bhiksdcara, a 
grandson of King Harsa, was set up as king for six months. After King Sussala 
had expelled this [pretender] and recovered his kingdom, the haughty Lavanyas 
caused him trouble by rebellions and [subsequently] killed him. Juyasimha, King 
Sussala’s son, after putting to death all Lavanya, as well as that King Bhiksdcara, 
now delights the earth as a ruler of incomparable forbearance. 

3449. Just as the Goddvuri river after flowing rapidly with its seven 
tumultuous mouths falls into the ocean to repose [there], thus verily this 
‘River of Kings’ (Rajatarangini) after proceeding rapidly with its [first] seven 
sonorous waves (taranga) falls into the ocean of the mighty race of the illustrious 
Kantirdja to find its end (there). 


EIGHTH BOOK. 


Thus ends the Highth Taranga in the Rajatarangini, composed by the illustrious 
great Kavi Kalhana. 

Completed is the Rajatarangini, the work of the great Kavi Kalhana, the son of the 
great minister, the illustrious Lord Canpaka. 


3444. For Saha, a shortened form of the 


the Godavari, are meant to apply equally to 
name Salhana, see viii. 451, 472. P aseeustey 


the Rajataraongini, it has been necessary to. 


3449. For Kantirdja, the ancestor of 
Sussala and Jayasimha, see vii. 1285. The 
account of the dynasty descended from him is 
contained in the eighth Taranga. The latter, 
owing to its great length, is compared to the 
ocean, 

As the words which describe the course of 


render the verse by a paraphrase, 

For the seven channels here attributed to 
the Godavari river, compare the designation 
Saptagodavart in Padmapur. 1. xxxix. 41; 
Bhigavatapur. x. Ixxix. 12, and the local 
name Saptagoddvara, in Mahabh. su. Ixxxv. 
33, 44 and other passages quoted, P. W. a.v. 
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APPENDICES. 


NOTE 4.—i, 35. 


BHEDAGIRI AND THE TIRTHA OF GANGODBHEDA. 


1. OF all the sacred sites which Kalhane refers to in his Introduction, the one mentioned 
in i. 36 has longest escaped identification. Neither Professor Biihler nor myself had succeeded 
in tracing any information whatever regarding it among the Pandits of S‘rinagar. As neither 
the above passage nor the brief reference in the Nilamata furnish any hint as to the position of 
the Tirtha, I had for a long time been unable to make any systematic search for it. It is true 
that the old glossator A, had explained BHEpaciri by Bhedabhradi, but the latter name proved 
to be as little known by my Kaémirian friends as the former, 

I first obtained an indication of the right direction in which tb look for it, when examining 
in 1894 an old miscellaneous codex of Mahatmya texts, acquired by Prof. Buhler during his 
Kaémir tour for the Bombay Government collection. This manuscript contains, besides a 
series of other Mahatmyas, a text which undoubtedly represents the legendary account and 
pilgrim’s manual for our Tirtha.' It is correctly designated in its colophon as the Gangodbhe- 
damahatmya, but had, owing to a misplacement of several folia, been erroneously shown in the 
Classified List of the MSS. purchased in 1875-76, as two separate texts, viz. No. 56 Gangdma- 
hatmya and No. 57 Gangeévaramahdtmya. ‘Gangamahatmye’ is the usual designation in 
Kaémir of the Mahatmya which describes the pilgrimage to the sacred Ganga lake on Mount 
Haramukuta.? As I possessed already several copies of the latter text, I had not taken an 
earlier opportunity to consult the Poona manuscript. It was owing to the same circumstance 
that I overlooked the valuable reference which Prof. Buhler had already made to this text in 
the brief note added to his translation of the verse (“The Gangamahatmya, No. 56, mentions 
the hill”). 

2. The GANcopBHEDAMARATMYA of which we have in the above a unique and evidently 
by no means complete copy, relates in its introductory verses how the Rsi Pulastya when 
performing a long penance in the ‘land of Sati,’ had made the divine Ganga gush forth near 
him from Mount Himavat for the purpose of his sacrifice. When the sage wishes to discharge 
the river after completing his worship, he is stopped by a divine voice from the sky which is 


The several Mahatmyas contained in this 
codex are shown separately in the Classitied Liat 
of MSS. appended to Prof. Biihler’s R-port as 
Nos. 88, 56, (*57, see above), 80, 54, 77, 47, 98, 
78, 45, 97, 103, 72, 85, 69, 49, 94, 87. I have 
given these Nos. in the order in which the cor- 
responding toxta are actually found in the manu- 
script. The latter, from the appearance of the 
paper and writing, seemed to me the oldest of 
Kaémir Mahaitmya MSS. I have seen. Its age 
can scarcely be less than 200 years. Owing to 


VOL. Il. 


the loose condition of the ‘forms’ and leaves 
and the want of uniform pagination, several 
portions of the codex have been misarranged. 
This explaing the mistake made by the com- 
pilera of the Classified List (see Report, p. 34), 
in showing tho two parts of the Gangodbheda- 
mahatmya under different headings and ae 
seporate texts. The proper order of the leaves 
has been restored by me in the manuscript. 
2 See note i. 57. 
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Sarasvati. It announces to him that where the stream has issued from the mountain in the 
forest called Bheda, there will arise the holy Tirtha of Gangodbheda.* On the top of a hill 
“where the level ground only extends to ten dhanus [in width and length] a great pond full of 
pure water will be formed without a dam, and removed from the water of torrents.” At its 
oastern foot a stream called Alsaya, a purifier from all sins, is to issue, “ which neither fails [to 
flow] nor leaps down over the steep slope” (vv. 13 sq.). The divine voice then informs the Rei 
that the holy Ganga will manifest herself in this shape only for one third of each month, flow- 
ing for the remainder in heaven and in hell. Atthe same timo he is offered the choice of a 
boon. Pulastya, thereupon, profusely praises the spiritual powers of the sacred river and 
craves the boon that it may rest for ever by his side (vv. 24-69). His wish is accorded and 
the Gangodbhedatirtha created. 

In order to obtain a sight of the goddess whose voice he has heard, the Rgi undertakes a 
hard penance. After a thousand years, Sarasvati, the goddess of speech, appears td him from 
the sky in the form of a flamingo (réjahamsi, vv. 75 8qq.). Having been worshipped by him on 
the 8th and 9th of the bright half of Caitra, the goddess explains her sixfold nature. With 
reference to this the sage gives her the name of Bheda (yada sadbhedabhinnasi tada& Bhedast 
bhémini, 87), and proceeds to worship her as Hamsavdyisvari-Bhedé on the 14th and 16th of 
the bright fortnight of Cuitra. Ever since the goddess has received worship at the Gangod- 
bhedatirtha on the four days named (vv. 89 sqq.). 

After indicating the great spiritual benefits to be reaped from the pilgrimage to this 
sacred spot, the Mahitmya abruptly turns to the mention of o neighbouring shrine or image 
of Govardhanadhara Visnu, “near which no snow ever falls for a distance of 125 hastas” (verse 
99). A miraculous image of Yama, called Aujasa, and set up for the Rsi in the same locality, 
is next referred to. It is to be worshipped on the Amavasya of Aévayuja or on the 14th dark 
day in Magha (vv. 101-111). The Mahitmya closes with more or less fragmentary references 
to Tirthas at Ramasrama (112), Raémusa (113) and the ‘ hermitage (a4srama) of the Seven Reis’ 
(114), and to the Vaitarani River (118). These Tirthas are evidently intended to be visited in 
conjunction with the Gangodbheda pilgrimage. 

8. Ihave indicated the contents of the Mahatmya at some length, because the details 
related make it clear beyond doubt that the Tirtha here described is the one to which Kalhana 
wanted to allude when speaking of ‘the lake situated on the summit of the Bheds-hill 
sanctified by the Gangi-source’ in which Sarasvati showed herself in the form of @ swan. 
That the legendary account of the Mahatmya can itself Jay claim to some antiquity becomes 
further evident by 2 comparison with the Ni/amata. This gives in its list of Tirthae « brief 
reference ‘ to the goddess Bhedé at Gangodbheda (1312).’ . 

After an allusion to the sacred stroam Katha, which name in all probability is only a mis- 
take for Abhayd,' we find mentioned, in almost exactly the same order, the Aujasa image of 
Yama, with the date of its worship (Amivasya of Agvayuja, seo 1313), the shrine of Narayana 
(i.e. Vignu Govardhanadhara, 1315), the Ramatirtha (corresponding to Rimaésrama of the 
Mahatmya, 1316), the ‘ Tirtha of the [Seven] Regis, 1318, and the Vaitarani River, 1319. The 
meagre list of the Nilamata, however, gives no help for the identification of our Tirtha. Nor 
does another passage of the Nilamata, which merely mentions ‘the shrine of the goddess Bheda 
which Pulastya made,’ 1039, assist us in this direction® ; 

4. Among the local names mentioned in the Mahatmya, there is only one which was 


Judbhidya parvatatn tasmat pradur bhité  dabhayam is palmographically very easy as TH and 


mahdnadi | tasmad atra mahat punyam Gargod- 
bhede bhavisyatt | Bhedabhidhane punye ‘amin 
kdnane Nandanopame 10 ii. 

4 The MSS. of the Nilamata, 1313, have 
avdgahya katham. To restore this into avagdhy- 


@ show in old S‘arada writing a close resem- 
blance to @ and G, rospectively. 

® The old MS. of Pandit Mahtab Koul hae 
here a gloss which gives the modern oquivalent 
of tho name as Bhedabradi. 
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otherwise known to me. Réamusa could be clearly no other place but the Ramusa of Rajat. 
ii. 55, the present Ramzh, on the high road from S’upiyan toS'rinagar. But this locality alone 
would not have sufficed to supply the right clue, had not the reference, made in verse 99, to a 
site where snow does not fall, forcibly reminded me of a curious notice found in Abu-1-Fazt's 
account of the ‘ mirnbilia’ of Kasmir. “ Near Skukroh is a low hill, on the summit of which is 
a fountain which flows throughout the year, and isa pilgrimage for thedevout. The snow does 
not fall on this spur.” ® 

The Shukroh of this passage is clearly the modern Pargana of Sukru (‘Shookroo’ of the 
map), which adjoins Rimuh immediately on the south. It thus became evident that Abii-l- 
Fazl's notice in reality referred to the Bheda hill. The latter had accordingly to be searched 
for among the spurs descending from the Pir Pantsil range which fringe the S'ukru district on 
the west. 

5. The conclusion thus arrived at received further confirmation by a notice in S'rivara’s 
Chronicle which, in view of the evidence already collected, could now safely be connected with 
our site. S'rivara, iv. 445 sqq., relates at length the events resulting from an invasion which 
Magsid Khan (Mahsiida Khina) Jed against Muhammad Shih, the youthful ruler of Kasmir 
(circ. A.D. 1484-86). Mahsad Khan marched from Rajauri, vid S'irapura : Hiir'pér, on 
Kalydnapura or Kalampor (see note iv. 483) which lies on the road from S’upiyan to Rimuh. 
His troops were met by the force of Jahangir, the Margesa of Muhammad Shih, close to the 
village of Drabhagrama (S‘riv. iv. 466). This place, as shown on the map, is undoubtedly the 
present Drab‘gdm, a small village, once the headquarters of the S'ukru Pargana, situated 
abont three miles to the south of Ramuh, and at the very foot of the hills to the west of 
S'ukru. After some fighting the invading force was routed, and Mahsid was obliged to turn 
to flight. S’rhgarasiha, a chief of Rajauri, and others of his followers are said to have retired 
thereupon to their own territory ‘ by the route of the Phedd forest’ (Bheddvanapathat ; see iv. 
495; also iv. 412), 

A glance at the map will show that the direct route from near Drib"gim towards Rajauri 
leads over the Pir Pantsil Pass, or one of the other passes immediately to the west of it. The 
nearest and safest approach to any of these for a force defeated before Drib’gim would be 
through the wooded hills immediately to the S.W. of the latter place. We are thus taken 
exactly to the same region to which we were already guided by a comparison of the Mahitmyn 
and Abi-l-Fazl’s notice. I could, therefore, not hesitate to recognize in this ‘forest of Bhediv’ 
the locnlity already mentioned in almost identical terms in verse 10 of the Mihitmya 
(Bhedabhidhane . . . kanane). 

6. There remained now only the task of tracing actually in the direction indicated the 
site of the Tirtha and any local traditions attaching to it. This I was able to accomplish in 
September, 1895, on a short tour made through Maraz, partly for this special purpose. 

When marching on the 1th September from Anatnig towards S'ukru, I received the first 
information bearing on the object of my search. An old Brahman villager whom I met near 
Tsitr'gim, on tho table-land of Zain*pér, knew that a Bheda Devi was worshipped at the 
village of Hal-Mogulpir, in S'ukru, I accordingly marched on the following day to this place. 
Hil-Mogulpir is a large and prosperous village, inhabited almost exclusively by Brahmans 
and situated in the centre of S'ukrn close to tho point which is marked on the map by the 
name “ Kooshopoora.”  T had no difficulty in finding Suraj Kaal, the Purohita, who, somewhat 
to my surprise, conducted mo straight in the village itself, to the sito at which Bhedd Devi is 
now worshipped. This I found to consist of a small enclosure round a magnificent old Cinar 


® Seo Tin-t Akb., ii, p. 362. translation Shukroh, however, correctly figures 
The translator in his note to this passage pro- as ono of the Parganas, in the 8.E. of Maraz, by 
poses to identify Shukroh with Zukur, ic. Juska- tho side of Nagaim. 
pura, seo above note i. 168. On page 370 of tho 
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tree. At the foot of the latter a few small Lingas and fragments of old sculptures have been 
collected on a rough stone platform. A small stream coming from some neighbouring spring is 
conducted through the enclosure. 

It was clear to me on the first sight that this rustic shrine, situated in the level plain of 
the valley and some miles distant from the forests which clothe the hills to the west, could not 
be the site where Sarasvati was worshipped “in a lake on the summit of the Bheda-hill.” 
Remembering, however, from previous experience how often in Kasmir the worship of parti- 
cular deities had for one reason or the other been shifted from its original site to more 
convenient localities in the neighbourhood, I had to consider even this Bhedaé Devi as a 
possible guide to the right track. In the course of my inquiries about sacred springs and 
other places of worship in the vicinity, I heard first the mention of ‘Bed?brar.’ 

7%. This name, which by its identity with the BHEDABHRADU or BHEDABRADU,’ of the 
glosses on the Rajatarangini and Nilamata at once attracted my attention, was known to Suraj 
Kaul as the designation of some Naga in the hills to the west. He had not been to the spot, 
nor had any of the Brahman villagers around me ever heard of a pilgrimage to it. But one of 
them at least had accidentally passed the place when looking after his cattle grazing in the hills. 
Following his local directions, I marched the same day, vid Buchpir and Masvor to Aillar, a 
hill village, situated on the spur which ascends in a south-westerly direction from Drib*gim, 
and distant about six miles from the latter place. 

Arrived there in camp, I had no difficulty in obtaining further information about Bed*brar 
or, as the Kasmiri-speaking villagers pronounced the name here, Budtérgr, All the old men 
of the village, whether Kasmiri peasants or-Gujars, knew the place, and one of the latter in par- 
ticular, a man of great age, gave me an accurate description of the Naga. In his youth he re- 
membered the occasional visits of Brahman pilgrims who had bathed in the water of the spring. 

On the following morning I started accordingly for the site of Bud’brar. The path which is 
shown on the map, led first along the well-cultivated ridge of the spur to the S.W. and then, 
still in the same direction, through charming forest scenery up the valley of the Birnai stream. 
After a march of about six miles, I reached a point where the thickly-wooded spurs on both 
sides of the stream recede for a short clistance, and leave room for small grassy ineadows at 
the bottom of the valley. There I found a small summer settlement of buffalo-grazing 
Gujare at a spot known as Bud*brar in Kaémiri and as Bijabréri in Pahari. Close to it is the 
ancient site for which I had searched. 

8. At this point, now accurately marked on the map by the entry Buepaeral, the stream 
bends round a small hillock, formed by the foot of a ridge trending from the main spur in the 
east. On the flat top of this hillock which measures about 30 yards from N.E. to S.W., and 4 
little less from N.W. to S.E., is a square tank of limpid water, enclosed on all sides by old 
much-decayed stone steps. It occupies the northern portion of the plateau, and forms a 
square of about 55 feet with the corners pointing to the cardinal points. The tank, which at 
the time of my visit showed an average depth of water of about 4 feet, is fod by a plentiful 
spring, which can be seen bubbling up on its north side. 

At a distance of about 6 feet all round the edge of the tank are the remains of the rough 
stone wall which once enclosed the sacred tank. They are best preserved on the N.W. and 


7 The Ks. word brgr, ‘goddess,’ is the direct 
derivative of Skr. bhaffarika, corresponding to 
the masc. brér < bhaf{éraka; comp. notes 
i. 33, 38. Here brgr is used as the common 
equitalont of devi, just aa in Sundtbrg@r, Sarh- 
dhyadevi, Hartbr¢r, S’arikadevi, etc. Original 
aspimmted sonante lose their aspiration regularly 
in Ks. Hence Bedabrdr, or with the usual 
shortening of the final a of first parte of com- 


pounds Bed*brgr, ia the form in which the 
Bhedabradis of the gloss was really pronounced. — 

The final é-matri is used in old Kaémirt 
transcription, just as in Iévarakoula’s grammar 
now odited by Dr. Grierson, to designate that 
modification of the vowel of the preceding 
syllable which is due to the epenthetic influence 
of an original Anal i. 
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N.E. sides. In the middle of the N.E. side there was an opening in this wall, marked by 
two carved stones originally forming the doorstep, and still showing the holes for the pivots. 
On the slope of the hillock just below this door, and at a point approximately corresponding 
in elevation to the level of the tank, is a spring which evidently is the natural outflow of the 
tank and serves to drain its surplus water. 

Close to this doorway, on the outside, is a large boulder, on the smooth surface of which two 
Lingas are carved in high relievo. The height of each Linga, inclusive of its elaborately 
carved base (bhadrapitha), is 9 inches. Between the two Lingas and also to the right of the 
one to the south, there is a figure sculptured in relievo about one foot high, representing a 
female attendant, undraped, carrying a waterpot in either raised hand. Both the Lingas and 
figures show ancient workmanship of a superior kind, and are placed in deep-cut niches. On a 
small detached piece of rock immediately adjoining is seen a portion of a male figure carved 
in relievo. As another sculptured remain, I may mention the fragment of the well-carved base 
of a column which lies near the edge of the tank at its N. corner. 

On the N.E. and N.W. sides the small plateau or hillock bearing the tank, falls off steeply 
towards the stony bed of the hill-stream which flows about 70 feet below the level of the 
tank. On tho S.E. side there is a small flat grass-plot adjoining the tank. To the S.W. the 
remainder of the little plateau is covered with traces of old walls and fragments of large 
red bricks. 

9. A short distance to the S.E. of this hillock and about a hundred feet above it, there is 
an open terrace-like ground on the hillside which is partly occupied by Gujars’ huts. In its 
centre rises a low mound from which masses of hard red bricks of ancient make and of rough 
building stones protrude. Remains of walls can yot be traced here over an area measuring 
about 80 yards from N.E. to S.W. The Gujars living at the spot were well aware of the fact 
that these remains belonged to old habitations. They may be supposed to have served 
either as residences for the priests once attending the Tirtha or as Dharmaéalis for 
pilgrims, auch as are found to this day at Martand, Tultmul, and other more frequented 
Tirthas of Kasmir. 

Khaira, an old Gujar, aged about seventy-five years, who had passed some forty summers 
at Bud*brar, informed me that in his more youthful days he well remembered occasional 
visits of Bralmans who bathed in the Naga and performed S‘raddhas. In later years such 
visits had become rare, and for the last three or four yoars he had seen no Brahman come to 
the site. He distinctly asserted that the tank never froze, and always retained the same 
level. In connection with the latter statement, I convinced myself that at the time of my 
visit the water of the tank was considerably warmer than the air even at midday, though it 
was 0 bright autumn day full of sunshine and warmth. Unfortunately, I had not equipped 
myself with a thermometer when starting from my camp, and was hence unable to take the 
temperature. 

10. This briof description will suffice to show how closely Bud*brar agrees in all details with 
the acconnt we have traced above of the site sacred to the goddess Bheda. Here we find 
the striking feature of a natural pond which is formed on limited ground on the top of a 
small hillock, “without a dam and removed from the water of torrents,” exactly as described 
in the Mihitmya. Even the measurement of ‘ten bows’ given in the latter (verse 12) is 
remarkably accurate if we understand it as referring to the size of the tank itself. Ten 
dhanux, cquivalent to forty hastas, correspond to 60 foet, if we adopt for the latter measure 
the usual value of 18 inches. Asthe tank in reality measures 65 feet each side, the 
agreement is as close as can bo desired. At the oastern foot of the tank, just as the 
Mahitmya has it, issues a spring “which neither fails to flow nor leaps down over the steep 
slope.” 

8 Sco P.TV., s.¥. 
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In the ancient tank filled by the spring of Bud*brar, we recognize thus clearly the sacred 
basin of the GaNcopsHeEpa, and in the little spring which drains it on the east, the sin- 
removing stream of Abaya. The natural features which the Mahatmya specially refers to 
as indications of the Tirtha’s miraculous origin, can all plainly be traced at Bud*brar. Wo 
may rely on their evidence with all the more confidence as they explain by themselves why a 
sacred character was attached to the site. A large spring issuing on the top of a hillock high 
above the natural level of the valley and forming a tank in so confined a space, is undoubtedly 
a striking natural phenomenon. It was as such sure to attract pre-eminently the attention of 
the pious, even in a country so rich in fine springs as Kasmir is. We can thus fully under- 
stand why Kalhana was induced to single out this Tirtha for mention, immediately after the 
other sacred wonders of his country, the miraculous springs of Papasidana and Trisathdhya, 
and the “ Self-created Fire.” 

11. The statement heard on the spot that the tank never freezes may, whether right or 
wrong, be in some way connected with the belief recorded by the Mahitmya and Abi-l-Fazl 
that snow does not fall at this site. If the water of the spring is naturally warm, it might pre- 
vent the tank from ever freezing, and at the same time cause arapid melting of the snow imme- 
diately around it. I am, however, unable from want of observation to speak with confidence on 
this point. It must also be noted that neither Kalhana nor the Nilamata indicates any know- 
ledge of this peculiar feature. Judging from the height of the site which according to my 
aneroid was about 7800 feet above the sea, and from the configuration of the ground, a 
great deal of snow must in ordinary winters cover the bottom of the Birnai valley. 

We are unable to trace now the several sacred objects of minor importance, such as the 
shrine of Govardhanadhara and Fama Aujasa, which the Mahatmya and Nilamata mention in 
evident connection with them. But this cannot surprise, considering the complete oblivion 
into which the sacred site of Gangodbheda has fallen as a pilgrimage place evidently since a 
long time. Thoy may have possibly been situated close to the tank on the adjoining little 
plateau where remains of old walls are still visible.? 

12. It is dificult to say why a Tirtha, once evidently well known and much frequented, 
should have so completely been neglected and forgotten. Possibly the early season prescribed 
for the pilgrimage, the end of Caitra, and the consequent hardships of the journey may have 
caused the worshippers to fall off or to transfer their attentions to substitute Tirthas more 
conveniently accessible, such as the Bheda Devi of Hal-Mogulpur. At the end of the 
sixteenth century the site must have still heen popularly known, or we should else scarcely 
meet with its mention in Abi-l-Fazl's list. Also the old annotator whose glosses A, repro- 
duces in Ratnakantha’s codex, was evidently well acquainted with tho Tirtha. He correctly 
renders Bhedayiri by Bhedabhradi, ic. Bud*brar, and in oxplanation of hahksariipd of the text 
adda the name Hamsavdyisvari, which is the specific designation used in the Mahatmya (see 
verae 8&) for Sarasvati-Bheda. 

13. Reference has already been made to the phonetic facts which account for the 
modern name of the site. Tho form Bhedabhrada of tho glossator, pronounced in reality 
* Redabrér,” ia the exact Ké. equivalent for Bhedadevi, the popular designation of the goddess 
as the Nilamata shows. The form Bed®*brar, which I heard from my Brahman informant at Hil, 
shows a shortening of the vowel at the end of the first part of the compound. This is due to 
the influence of the stress-accent on the first syllable, and is extremely common in modern 
Kasmiri. Bud?brar, the form of the name as used by the Kaémiri-speaking Muhammadan 
villagers in the vicinity, may be explained either by the assimilating influence which initial 
labial consonants frequently exercise on following vowels in Kaémiri as in other Indo-Aryan 


9 The picture of the Svayambhi Hill in space of o sacred site may bo crowded with 
Wriatt’s History of Nepal, p. 23, affords a good — various shrines. 
illustration of the fashion in which tho confined 19 Seo above, note 7, 
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Vernaculars, or as the result of a ‘popular etymology’ which connected the name Bed?- with 
bud, ‘great.’ 

Finally, the form Bijabrdri, as employed by the Gujars, shows merely an adaptation of the 
genuine name to a Pahari, i.e. a foreign, pronunciation in which the broken and short vowels 
peculiar to KaSmiri (@,’) have been replaced by their nearest congeners and the cerebral d 
palatalized into 7, For the latter change J can give no special reason; but it is well known 
in K&. itself under the influence of a following 7 or y (seco Dr. Grierson’s remarks, J.A.8.B., 
1897, p. 181; comp. e.g. of dad, ‘ great,’ Nom. Pl. Fem. daje). 

14. In conclusion it will yet be useful to point out that past the site of Bud*brir leads 
the direct route which connects Drab*gim with the Pir Pantsil Pass. The path which is 
a much frequented one and is accordingly specially marked on the Survey map, ascends the 
valley to the south of Bud'brar up to the watershed towards the Rembyar® Valley. It then 
crosses into the latter, joining the main route to the Pir Pantsil Pass at Dubji. This position 
of Bud!brar confirms strikingly the conclusion we have drawn above from S'rivara’s reference 
to BHEDAVANAPATHA, ‘the route of the Vhedd forest.’ It is clear that the Rajauri soldiers 
routed before Drab"gim, could choose no more convenient and direct route for their flight 
homewards than the wooded valley of Bheda." 

Finally, it may be mentioned that a Gangodbheda is named in the list of Tirthas given in 
the Vana Parvan of the Mahdabh. 1. Ixxxiv. 65. There is, however, nothing in the context to 
point particularly to Kasmir. As none of the popular Kasmirian pilgrimage places seem to 
be known to the Mahibhirata, it may well be doubted whether the spring of Bheda is really 
meant there. The same remark applies to Padmapur. 1. xxxii. 29, where Gangodbheda is also 
found as the name of a Tirtha. 


NOTE B.—i. 37. 


THE SHRINE OF S/ARADA. 


1. This ancient Tirtha, though once evidently one of the most important of Kasmir, and 
famous far beyond its limits, has in recent times become almost as unknown to the Pundits of 
S‘rinagar as the sacred site of Bheda, described in Note A. Ifthe search I made in 1892 for 
the shrine of S’ARADA did not prove quite as difficult this is due to the fact that Kalhana has 
left us incidentally some distinct indications as to its position. It must also be noted that 
the pilgrimage to the shrine is yet locally observed by the Brahmans of the adjoining tracts. 

Kalhana has occasion to speak of the ‘S'ARADASTHANA’in connection with a memorable 
siege of the S'irahsild Castle, viii. 2666, 2706, whch took place in his own time. His references 
show clearly that the shrino was in close proximity to this hill stronghold. Though at tho 
time I had not yet succeoded in identifying the latter, yet various indications to be gathered 
from the general description of the locality pointed towards the Upper Kisanganga Valley. 


" The expression Bhedavana used by S’rivara, 
looks to me aa if taken from real local nomencla- 
turo. May it not be the Sanskrit equivalont of 
the namo Birnat, which ia appliod now to the 
stream flowing past Bud*brar, as well as to tho 
Valley drained by it? Nai is a common Ks, 


term for alpine forests, often found og tho end 
of local namos designating high valleys, such as 
Sélanai, Zojnat, Nil’naé (all about Mount Hara. 
mukh). For Bhed& > Bir, com. Skr. guda : KS, 
gor, tadaya ; tray, sodaéa ; surah, etc, 
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Several local names in the extant S'éraddémahatmya, as well as in Abi-l-Fazl’s brief notice,? 
indicated the same direction. So did also an otherwise somewhat vague note in Pandit 
Sahibram’s Tirthasamgraha, which connects one of the several S’aradis mentioned by him 
with the Lolav Pargana adjoining the Kisanganga Valley from the south. 

2. Taccordingly started in September, 1892, on a tour to the north of Kamraz in order 
to ascertain, if possible, the exact. position of the Tirtha. The first reliable information regard- 
ing it I obtained from Sant Ram, a Purohita resident at Ségim in Loliv. He described to me 
accurately enough the route followed by the pilgrims. Confirming a surmise I had already 
previously formed, he indicated to me the village and “ Ruins” of S'ardi, shown on the map at 
the confluence of the Kisanganga and Kankatori Rivers, as the place of the S‘arada shrine. 
Following his directions J marched the same day to Gus (the ancient Ghosa) in the Uttar 
Pargana, near which village Purohitas of the S’irada temple were said to be residing. One of 
these, Chandra Pandit, of Gothéng, joined me on the next day, and agreed to accompany me 
on my informal pilgrimage to the site. 

With the help of his explanations it was easy to make out the itinerary of the pilgrimage 
as described in the Mahatmya. The latter text which claims to be taken from the 
Bhrnghisasairhitd, but by some curiously metamorphosed local names clearly betrays a com- 
paratively modern composition, or at least redaction, represents the several stages of the 
pilgrimage in closo connection with the legendary origin of the Tirtha. The Muni S‘éndilya, 
son of Matanga, was practising great austerities in order to obtain the sight of the goddess 
S‘aradé, who is a S'akti embodying three separate manifestations (vv. 2 sqq.). Divine advice 
prompts him to proceed to the S'ydmala Mahardstra3 

There at Grosa, i.e. Gus, appears to him Mahadevi, and promises to show herself in her 
true form (as S'akti) in the ‘S'arada forest’ (vv. 22 sqq.). The goddess vanishes from his 
sight at Hayasirsasrama, in which name we have an attempt to sanskritize the name of the 
present village Hdy'/dm, situated about four miles to the N.N.E. of Gus. The real old 
designation of the place is HAYASRAMA, as shown on our map.‘ 

The Muni next proceeds to the Krenagaiyd, a spring now usually known as Krsnanaga, in 
which he bathes. Thereupon half his body becomes golden, emblematic of his approach to 
complete liberation from darkness (vv. 25 sqq.). The Niga is situated above the village of 
Drang. This place is shown on the larger Survey Map as quite close to Hay*hém, and is 
undoubtedly the Dranaa (or Draigd) mentioned by Kalhana, viii. 2507 (see note), 2702. The 
place is nowadays usually designated by the local Brahmans as Sun*-Drang, the ‘ Gold-Drang.’ 
It is this appellation which the Mahatmya wishes to reproduce by calling the place of the 
Muni’s miraculous transformation Suvarnardhaagaka’ 

3. From thence S/indilya ascends the mountain range to the north, on which he sees 6 
dance of goddesses in a forest called Rangavati. Tho place meant is, according to my 
informant, a high alpine meadow known as Rang?vor, immediately below the pass by which the 


' See No, 161 of my collection, nlao No. 95 of 
the Deccan College collection, 1875-76. 

3 Ain-i Akb., ii. p. 365. 

3 The name S’yamala ie probably intonded as 
an allusion to S’amala, the name of the neigh- 
bouring district (sce note vii. 159). 

4 Compare noto viii. 2037. 

® It ia not easy to say whether this specious 
Sanskrit rendering of Sun®-Drang (recte *Suvar- 
nadratiga) was resorted to on account of the 
legend told of the spring, or whether on the con- 
trary it was the starting-point of the story. The 
real namo of the place, Drangqa, is, as explained 
in note viii. 2507, fully accounted for by ite 
having been the old fronticr watch-station 


(draiga) on the direct rond to S’ardi and 
hence to Cilas. , 

The prefix Sun* may have been originally 
intended to distinguish thie Drang from 
other ‘ Draigas’ (seo Note D, iii. 227). IT am 
tempted to connect it with the noticea 
quoted below, note 16, about gold found in tho 
Kisongoiga River. Clnasical notices alrondy 
show that gold-washing was carried on in old 
times by the Dards of tho Kisangaiga Valley 
and the Upper Indus. Compnre Herodot. iii. 
105; Moegasthones in Strabo, xv. p. 706, with 
Bunsury, History of Ancient Geography, 1883, i. 
p. 229, 
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route leading from Drang towards the Kisangang® crosses tho watershed. He then passes 
the Gostambhana forest, i.e. the Marg Guthamman and arrives at Tesavana, the residence of 
Gautama, on the bank of the [Krsna]ganga (vv. 36 sqq.). The Mahatmya describes at some 
length the sacred character of the latter place which is identical with Tehtjan (map ‘ Thagain’), 
a small hamlet on the left bank of the Kisanganga. It then relates how the sage after cross- 
ing on the way hill, on the east side of which he sees the god Ganesa, arrives in the S‘drada- 
vana (vv. 54 8qq.), ie. at the present S‘ardi. After a hymn in praise of S‘arada in her triple 
form of S'arada, Narada or Sarasvati, and Vagdevi (vv. 68 sqq.), an account is given how the 
goddess at that sacred spot revealed herself to the Muni and rewarded his long austerities by 
inviting him to her residence on S'rigaila (vv. 94 sqq.). 

Pitrs also approach there S‘andilya and ask him to perform their S’riddhas. On his 
taking water from the Mahdsindhu for the purpose of the Tarpana rite, half of its water turns 
into honey and forms the stream hence known as Madhumati. Ever since baths and S'raddhas 
at the Sathgama of the Sindhu and Madhumati assure to the pious complete remission of sins, 
ete. (vv. 104-124), 

4. The mention of this confluence leaves no doubt as to where the Mihatmya places 
the site sacred to S‘arada. By Sinpau can be meant only the Kisanganga which, as in 
Kalhana's days, is atill locally known merely as ‘ Sind,’ ‘the river.'5 Madaumati is the name 
which local tradition gives to this day to the stream that joins the Kisangangi at S'ardi from 
the south. 

The name S’arpI, now the designation of the little village and fort near which the temple 
of S'arada stands, is undoubtedly derived from the name of the goddess to whom the site was 
sacred. The preservation of the initial Skr. § which ordinarily becomes 2 in K&., need not 
trouble us. It is due to the-fact that popular language in KaSmir retains hieratical names and 
terms like S‘éradd, Siva, santa, etc., in‘ their Skr. forms as Tatsamas. The local name was 
always felt to be connected with that of the deity presiding over the shrine. 

The remainder of the Mahatmya (vv. 127-144) recapitulates the several stages of the 
pilgrimage which agree with the sites described in the legendary narrative, and mentions the 
fourth éuai of Bhidrapada as the time when special holiness accumulates at the Tirtha. A 
similar distinction is claimed, however, also for the fourth day of each bright half month and 
the ]dth éudi. 

As a peculiar feature of the pilgrimage it deserves yet notice that the Mahatmya 
(vv. 88 sqq.), a8 well as the actual practice, prescribes the offering of a pasuhoma at S’aradi's 
shrine as obligatory even for Vaignavas. This injunction is clearly due to the worship to 
S'arada as a S'akti. 

5. According to Chandra Pandit’s accounts the Brahmans from the neighbouring districts 
who still perform the pilgrimage to S'irada, have for several years avoided the difficult pass behind 
Drang and the equally difficult gorges through which the route, above described, debouches into 
the Kisanganga Valley. Starting on the pilgrimage on the 4th Sudi of Bhidrapada, they satisfy 
themselves by bathing in the rivulet which comes from Drang, instead of visiting its source at 
the Krsnanaga. They then proceed to Gus, where they visit a little grove of walnut-trees and 
Cinars, situated by the side of the Kamil (Kaveri) River, and known by the name of Rang‘vér ns 
a substitute for the Ranyavati alp. From there they march by the ordinary route to Dudniél] on 
the Kiganganga v4 Aura, Zirthém and the Sitalvan Pass. Ascending the river on its left 
bank they reach Tejavana and finally S’arada on the fourth day. 

Local inquiries convinced me that alone this route, which being used for the supplies, etc., 
of the amall garrison in S‘ardi Fort, is kept in some repair, was practicable for baggage-carrying 
coolies. I accordingly marched on the 6th September to Zirthom, the last village at the foot 


® See viii. 2492, 2507 note, 
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of the Sitalvan Pass, crossed the latter on the following day into the wholly uninhabited valley 
on the north side, and arrived on the 8th opposite to Dudnial. The path which leads down 
from the watershed passes almost entirely through thickly-wooded narrow gorges, often in the 
bed of a stream. It is so difficult that I could easily realize the hardships to which the pilgrims 
must be exposed on the even more trying orthodox route. 

6. As the path on the left bank of the Kiganganga was represented to be wholly unfit 
for the carriage of loads, I crossed at Dudnial the shaky rope-bridge over the tossing river, 
and marched on the 9th up the valley on the right bank to S’ardi. The road which is com- 
paratively easier though also unfit for animals, passes a number of small villages situated on 
well-cultivated terraces. They show that in old times this portion of the Upper Kisanganga 
Valley, once the scene of the events related by Kalhana, viii. 2184-2709, and now part of 
Drdva (Skr. Durdnda?), may have supported a larger population, and hence have been of 
greater importance. 

Separated by a great natural barrier, it can scarcely ever have formed part of the proper 
territory of Kasmir, though its petty chiefs in Hindu as well as in later times seem to have 
acknowledged the suzerainty of the Kaémir rulers. The present inhabitants are closely allied 
to the Pahari population of Karniv (Karndha), and show only a small admixture of Kasmiri 
settlers and Dards. If these ethnological conditions prevailed also in earlier times, the 
inclusion of the S'aradatirtha among the most sacred sites of Kaémir must appear all the more 
curious. 

When opposite to the hantlet of Teh*jan I was shown the spot where the pilgrims perform 
the ablutions prescribed for Tyavana. It is at the point where the hill-stream of the valley 
debouching here from the S.E. falls into Kifanganga. Higher up, when arrived at the village 
of Kherigém, and only a short way from S’ardi, my Purohita guide pointed out to me on the 
opposite bank a narrow and high ridge, which falls off with precipitous cliffs into the river, as 
the ‘hill of Ganesa’ (Ganesagir’) mentioned in the Mahatmya. It is known as Ganeé Ghati. 
My subsequent visit to the spot revealed the reason why this ridge is held sacred to the 
elephant-faced god, and also enabled me to identify it, as shown in Note ZL, viii. 2492, with the 
long-searched-for site of the S'trahsila Castle. 

Above Kherigam the valley becomes less confined. At a turn of the path the fort of 
S‘ardi and the ancient temple of S’arada come conspicuously into view, with a magnificent 
amphitheatre of high peaks behind them. The Kiyanganga which issues only a short distance 
above S'ardi from a long and narrow chasm in the mountains, flows here with comparative 
smoothness. I was able to cross the river by means of a raft fastened to a twig rope, and 
thus to avoid the long and somewhat dangerous rope-bridge which, when the water is high, 
forms the only means of passage. 

7. Tho temple of S’AnaDA rises in a prominent and commanding position above the right 
bank of the Madhumati on the terrace-like foot of a spur which descends from a high pine-clad 
peak to the E. Immediately below this terrace to the N.W. is the spot where the waters of 
the Mapuumart and the Kigangangé mingle. There on a small sandy beach the pilgrims 
perform their S'raddhas. From the height of the staircase, which forms the approach to the 
temple from the W., an extensive view opens. To the S.E. the valley of the Madhumati is 
seen narrowing gradually into a gorge between precipitous spurs through which passes the 
direct route to Kasmir vid Kréras. In the N.E. from where the Kisanganga issues, successive 
ranges of barren steep mountains with snowy peaks behind them, seom to close all passage. 
To the N.a narrow chasm in the rocks marks the debouchure of tho Sargan River, the 
Kankatori of the map, which flows from the mountains towards Cil’s and falla into the 
Kisanganga a short distance above tho Madhumati. It is the Sarasvati of Kalhana’s 
description, still known by that name to local tradition. To the W. the view extends to 
tho high ranges which rise in the direction of Khagan. 
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8. The ruins which mark the ancient shrine of S'iradi, deserve here all the more a brief 
description, as the unly account I have been able to trace of them is contained in Major C. B. 
Bates’ “ Gazetteer of Kashmir,” p. 339, a quasi-confidential Government publication ‘for 
political anc military reference,’ not generally accessible. Major Bates’ notice of S’ardi which 
is detailed and accurate, became known to me only long after my visit to the site. 

The temple is approached from the lower slope of the hill in the W. by an imposing stone 
staircase, now half decayed, which leads up in sixty-three steps to the main entrance of the 
quadrangular court enclosing the temple. It is about 10 fect wide and rises rather steeply 
between two flanking walls of massive construction, broken in six steps or flights. The 
entrance to the court is through a gateway, provided with the usual double porch of 
Kaégmirian architecture. The gateway forms now the south-west corner of the court. 
Whether it occupied this position also in the original structure cannot be decided with 
certainty, as the whole of the south face of the enclosure is now in ruins, owing to the 
foundation-walls on the steep slope towards the Madhumati having given way. If tho 
court formed originally an exact quadrangle without the indenture now observed in its 
south-western corner, this gateway would have occupied exactly the middle of the west face. 
Owing to the cause already referred to, the south or right side of the gateway has fallen. 
On the north side there are still remains of the columns, one on each side of the middle 
doorway which supported the trefoiled arches of the porches. The total dapth of this gate- 
way is about 12 feet. 

The court to which it gives access, forms an oblong accurately orientated and enclosed by 
a massive wall 6 feet thick. The north side of the enclosure, which is intact, measures 
142 feet, and the equally well-preserved east side, 94’ 6”. This gives for the longer and 
shorter sides of the quadrangle the proportion of 3 by 2. The height of the enclosing walls 
proper is 11 feet from the level of the court to the projecting rim at the foot of the coping. 
The latter rises in pyramidal form to a height of about 8 feet above the top of the wall, 
and is particularly well preserved on the east side. Seen from outside the walls of the 
enclosure appear still more massive and imposing, as they are raised on basement walls, built 
with a view to equalize the different elevations of the ground. These substructure-walls 
vary in height from 5 to 12 feet, and raise in some places the total height of wall visible from 
outside to about 30 feet. In the centre of the northern wall there is a small recess, about 
3' 3” square inside, opening by a trefvil-arched door towards the interior of the court. It 
contains now two ancient Lingas of moderate size and was, no doubt, also originally intended 
for the reception of some image or Linge. There is a similar small cella on the east side of 
the enclosing wall, and about 5 feet to the south of it a square postern, 8 fert broad. 
It gives access to the terraces on the hillside rising behind the temple, and to a spring called 
Amarakunda, somewhat higher up. 

9. The temple which occupies the centre of the quadrangle, forms a square cella con- 
forming in plan and elevation to the usual features of Kasmir architecture. It is raised on a 
basement 24 feet square and 5’ 3" high. The walls of the cella proper recede about 2 feet 
from the edge of the basement. They are adorned on the north, cast and south by trofvil arches 
and supporting pilasters both projecting in relievo. Bclow these arches are small trofoil- 
headed niches covered by double pediments. Tho walls are still intact up to a height of 
about 20 feet above the basement, and nearly to the topmost point of the great trefoil archos. 
There are scarcely any traces of the usual pyramidal stone roof. From the absence of any 
débris which such a massive roof when destroyed could not have failed to leave in and around 
the cella, I am inclined to doubt whether it over oxisted. At present the cella is covered by a 
low shingle roof, probably the samo which Major Bates (1473) notices as having been 
“recently erected by Colonel Gundu, the late Zillaldar of Muzaffarabad.” 

The entrance to the interior of the cella ia on the west side, and is approached by stairs 
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5} feet wide with flanking side walls. There is an open portico in front of the door projecting 
about 4 feet beyond the pilasters on each side of the doorway. It is supported on the out- 
side by two pillars, 2 feet 4 inches square, and about 16 feet high. The interior of the cella 
forms a square of 12 feet 3 inches, and has no decoration of any kind. The only con- 
spicuous object in it is a large rough slab on the ground which measures about 6 by 7 feet, 
with a thickness of about half a foot. This stone is believed to cover a kunda, or spring- 
cavity, in which S'aradi appeared to S’andilya, and is the object of the pilgrims’ special 
veneration. At the time of my visit a red cloth canopy with plenty of tinsel surmounted 
the sacred spot. Conches, bells, and other implements of worship filled the remainder of the 
interior space. 

10. The whole of the cella is built of a somewhat friable sandstone, and with blocks by 
no means remarkable for size or careful dressing. In regard to the material used and 
solidity of construction, the temple appeared to me decidedly inferior to the enclosing quad- 
rangle. Traces of plaster found in sheltered recesses of the walls lead me to suppose that the 
whole central shrine was originally covered with that material. 

The whole appearance of the cella and certain peculiarities in its dimensions and decora- 
tive features prevent me from attributing to this structure any great antiquity. In style it 
presents some resemblance to the ruined cellas at Kapatesvara : Kothér, which may be 
ascribed with great probability to the time of King Bhoja or the eleventh century, as stated in 
note vii. 190. It is evident that a shrine erected at a site so popular and renowned from early 
times would be sure of continued attention, 4nd hence repeated restorations, The very 
fact that o building in no way distinguished for solidity of construction and massiveness of 
material, surpasses in its present state of preservation many of the most famous monuments of 
Kaémir architecture, seems to indicate a comparatively late date. 

11. According to Chandra Pandit’s relation the temple had been almost deserted during 
the time preceding the Sikh invasion, when the Muhammadan Rajas of Karnav ruled as 
practically independent chiefs in the Kisangang&é Valley. Under one of them the shrine is 
said to have been used for the storage of gunpowder, the explosion of which blew off the 
original roof. This story, if true, would confirm our surmise as to the temple never having 
possessed a stone roof. Because the collapse of such a superstructure would have, in all pro- 
bability, implied the destruction of the side walls also. The temple was subsequently repaired 
by Maharaja Gulab Singh. He also settled a small bounty of seven rupees ‘Chilki’ per 
mensem on the family of Géthéng Brahmans, to which Chandra Pandit belongs, and which 
claims the hereditary guardianship of the temple. 

Quite as much as to the intermittent ministrations of these appointed guardians, the shrine 
owes its present comparatively fair state of repair to the presence of a little Hindu community 
in the garrison of the neighbouring fort of S’ardi. The latter, a square rubble-built structure 
which stands almost oppcsite to the temple, on the left bank of the Madhumati, was erected in 
Mahfraja Gulab Singh’s time, to guard the valley against the inroads of maranding Cilisis 
who, in the Sargan Valley, had a convenient route to descend by. I found there a small 
garrison of Dogras and Sikhs, some forty men, belonging to the irregular ao-called Killahdir 
troops (see note vii. 965). These brave fellows quartered for years at this solitary spot, and 
cut off for a great part of the year from all intercourse with the outside world, seemed to take 
an intelligent interest in the sacred shrine entrusted, as it were, to their care. They kept it 
clear of the luxuriant forest vegetation around, which threatens to overgrow it, just liko the 
ruins of Buth'sér : Bhateévara. They also maintained a Hindu mendicant from the plains 
as an attendant of the goddess. 

12. According to the information of Chandra Pandit, confirmed by subsequent inquiries, 
the pilgrimage to the shrine takes place regularly in the bright half of the month of 
Bhadrapads. The pilgrims start on their journey on the 4th éudi from Gng, and perform the 
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visit to the S’aradakunda and the S’riddhas, by the Madhumati, on the 8th. The dates here 
indicated are exactly those prescribed fur the popular pilgrimage to the Ganga-lake on the 
Haramukuta mountain (sce notes i. 36; viii. 1007). 

This circumstance accounts for a curious connection which has arisen between the two 
Yatras. The visit to the sacred Gangi-lake can be made only in those years when the sun at 
the date above indicated, stands in the zodiacal sign of Leo.’ As this is not the case in years 
when an intercalary month (adhikamdsa) falls near Bhidrapada, the pilgrimage to Mount 
Haramukuta falls into abeyance at regular intervals of three or four years. 

It is in these particular years that the custom has established itsolf of visiting S'aradé in 
place of the Ganga of Haramukuta. Though the great flux of pilgrims has for a long time back 
been diverted from the ancient shrine of S’arada to the modern substitute sites to be noticed 
below, yet two or three hundreds of pilgrims still proceed in such years to the sacred sites by 
the Kigangangi. They are recruited almost exclusively from among the Brahman population 
of the nearest parts of Kamraz, the temple of S’arada being, as already stated, practically 
unknown to the Brahmans of S‘rinagar. In ordinary years the pilgrimage to S‘arada attracts 
only a few solitary devotees. I doubt whether Chandra Pandit and his brother Purohitas 
from Géthéng think it always worth their while to accompany them. 

13. It must have been otherwise in old days, if we may judge from the fame which the 
shrine of S'irada enjoyed, not only in Kasmir but far beyond it. Kalhana, himself, in his 
account of Lalitaditya’s reign, iv. 325, refers to certain followers of a king of Gauda or 
Bengal, who had come to Kasmir under the pretence of visiting the shrine of S’arada, but in 
reality to avenge the murder of their king by Lalitaditya. Whatever the historical value of 
the story related may be, it is clear that the particular reference to S'arada could not have 
been introduced if it had not been known that the fame of S'arada had spread even to far-off 
regions. 

For this fact we have a classical witness in ALBERONI, who must have heard of the shrine 
during his stay in the Panjab. In a passage already quoted above (note i. 37), he speaks of the 
wooden idol of S’arad& as much venerated and frequented by pilgrims. He describes its 
position accurately enough as being “in inner Kashmir, about two or three days’ journey from 
the capital, in the direction towards the mountains of Bolor” (i.e. the region of the Upper 
Tndus between Gilgit and Ladakh; see India, i.p. 117). It deserves special notice that Albérini 
mentions S‘arada, not in his description of Kasmir but in his account of the most famous idols 
of the Hindus, immediately after the image of the sun-god at Multan, the Vignu Cakrasvamin 
of Thainesvar, and the Linga of Somnath. 

Bitnana, the Kasmirian poet, whose literary career falls into the second half of the eleventh 
century, is our next witness in order of time. In his panegyrical description of Pravarapura 
or S‘rinagar,? written when he was in the Dekhan, far away from his home, he ascribes the 
patronage of learning, claimed for that city, to tho favour of S‘arada. The goddess is said 
to “ resemble a swan, carrying as her diadem tho (glittering gold washed from the] sand" of 
the Madhumati stroam which is bent on rivalling Ganga. Spreading lustre by her fame, 
brilliant like crystal, she makes oven Mount Himilaya, the preceptor of Gauri, raise higher 
his head (his peaks) (in pride] of her residence there.” 


* Compare fol. 3 of my MS. of the Haramukuia- 
guigamahdtmya, No, 221. 

"Lam unable to trace clsewhoro any refer- 
ence to tho image of S’aradé having been n 
woodon one. Thero was p famous wooden statue 
of Maitreya, much venornted by Buddhists, in 
Dari], not far from Cilas. 1t is montioned by 
Fa-hien ond Hiuen Taiang; see St-yu-ki, transl. 
Beal, i. pp. xxix., 134. 


© Sco Vikram. xviii. 5. 

1 T assume, Bilhana knew of the gold onrried 
by the Kisanganga and its tributaries, and hence 
intended a double sense in the word saikata, viz. 
‘sand,’ and ‘what is washed from gand, i.e. 
yold.’ Compare pipilika, Mahdbh. 11, lii. 4, ag 
the namo of a kind of gold supposed to be col- 
lected by ants (Herodot. iii. 106), and terms like 
saindhuva, ‘salt.’ 
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- 14. Ina more legendary light the temple of S'irada figures in a curious story related of 
the great Jaina scholar Hemacanona (a.d. 1088-1172), in the Prabhavakacarita. It has been 
reproduced and discussed by Prof. Biihler in his classical account of Hemacandra’s life and 
labours." The story is, that when Hemacandra was commissioned by King Jayasirmha, of 
Gujrat, to compose a new grammar, he requested to be supplied with tho necessary materials 
in the shape of the eight older grammars, which could be found complete only in the library of the 
goddess Sarasvati, in Kasmir. Jayasimha sent at once high officials to Pravarapura to obtain 
the manuscripts. Arrived there they proceeded to the temple of the goddess and offered 
their prayer. Pleased by their praises the goddess appeared and commanded her own 
attendants to transmit the desired works to her favourite Hemacandra. The manuscripts 
were thereupon delivered to the king’s envoys and brought by them to Hemacandra, who, after 
perusing them, composed his own great grammatical work, the Siddhahemacandra. 

Other sources and an examination of the work itself, show that Hemacandra’s literary 
materials had been collected from various countries. Professor Biihler was, therefore, 
undoubtedly right when he treated the statement of the Prabhavakacarita that all manuscripts 
had come from the temple of Sarasvati, in Kaémir, as an exaggeration due to the author's too 
high notion of the scientific greatness of the country of S’arada(/.c. p. 185). But the legendary 
character of the story becomes still more zvident on a consideration of the details, There can 
be no doubt that by “ the temple of Sarasvati” is meant the shrine of S'irada, the two names 
being ordinarily considered designations of the identical deity. Yet the author of the Jaina 
text places this temple at S'rinagar, where we know from the ample historical materials avail- 
able to us, that such a shrine did not exist either in Hemacandra’s time or ever thereafter. 

* The origin of the Prabhavakacarita’s story can be traced with great probability. Given 
the fact that Hemacandra was believed to have obtained literary help in the form of manu- 
scripts from the distant Kasmir, the land of S’arada, it was only natural to embellish the 
account by connecting it with that temple of the goddess of learning. ‘his as a chief pilgrim- 
age place of Kasmir had, as we have seen, become known in distant parts, long before the time 
of the composition of the Prabhavakacarita (middle of thirteenth century), That the author 
imagines this temple to be situated in Pravarapura then, as now, the only centre of leerning 
in Kaémir, is exactly what we should expect in view of the character of his narrative. 

The last discussed reference to S’arada’s temple is of interest because it leads us also to 
the probable reason for the far-spread renown of this particular Tirtha. Kasmir has claimed 
from early times to be the land beloved by Sarasvati-S'arada,” and such designations as 
S'dradapitha, S'éradamandala, etc., have been, and are still, in common use for it. Without 
examining here how far the Valley has earned this proud title as a home of scholarship and 
tefuge of learning, it will be recognized that such designations must have helped to attract 
special attention abroad to the Tirtha which bore the name of S’arada." 

15. A very curious account of a later phnse in-tho history of the S’arada temple is found 
in Jonaraga’s Chronicle. The passage containing ‘it belongs to those additions of the text 
with which Professor Peterson's recent edition (1896) has first acquainted us." We read there 


" Uber das Leben des Jaina Mimches Ilema- 
candra, in Denkschriften der phil.-hist. Classe of 
the Imperia) Academy, Vienna, xxxvii. pp. 183, 
232. 

12 Compare Report, pp. 31, xl.; Fourth Chron. 
407 ; Vikram, i. 21; S’rikanthac. iii. 10. 

A curious incident has shown me that a 
lingering tradition as to the S’arada-shrine 
of Kaémir aurvives to this day in Gujrit. 
Some years ago whon S'amkarisramasvamin, 
Abbot of the chief Matha of Dvarnki, in Gujrat, 
paid a visit to Lahore, 1 was epecially requested 


subsequently abandoned his project. 


by that holy porsonage to give information as 
to the S‘iradatirtha in KaSmir, to which he 
desired to mako a pilgrimage. The worthy abbot 
Whether 
from & due appreciation of the difficulties of the 
route, or for other even more materia] reasons, I 
am unnble to say. ? 

“ See vv. 1056-1071 of the Bombay edi- 
tion. 

None of the additional verses, some 350 in 
number, aro found oither in the Calcutta adition 
or in the MSS. I have had access to in Kasinir. 
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in the narrative of the early portion of the Sultan Zain-ul-‘abidin's reign (A.p. 1420-70), of a visit 
which this king paid to the shrine of S‘arada. 

The prince whose tolerant attitude towards his Brahmen subjects is otherwise well 
known, is represented as having accompanied the regular pilgrimage, apparently in tho year 
1422 a.p., in order to witness the miraculous manifestations of the goddess. From the 
description in verse 1057 it seems that these were ordinarily the appearance of sweat on the 
face of the image of the goddess, the shaking of the arm, and a sensation of heat on touching 
the feet. 

After bathing and drinking at the Madhumati stream the king seated himself at the sacred 
spot which was thronged by pilgrims and temple Purohitas. Owing to the baseness he wit- 
nessed in these people, the king is said to have displayed anger and to have lost faith in tho 
goddess. Having failed to see her manifest herself ina visible and material way which Jonaraja 
plausibly explains by a reference to the Kaliyuga and the want of faith in the worshippers, he 
then endeavoured to obtain her sight ina dream. For this purpose the king went to sleep on 
the night of the 7th Bhadrapada (the half month is not indicated) in the court of the temple." 
S‘arada, however, refused to vouchsafe ary sign of her presence to the king in his sleep either. 
From due regard for the prince's high personal qualities, the author is forced to ascribe this 
disappointment to the wickedness of his servants and the conflux of Mlecchas. Having thus 
disappointed the virtuous Zain-ul-‘abidin, the goddess is then said tv have, herself, crushed her 
image to pieces. 

16. We see from this account that a miracle-working image of S’aradi, probably the 
same of which Albérani had heard, was yet in existence in the early part of the fifteenth century, 
and that its destruction, rightly or wrongly, was connected with a pilgrimage which Zain-ul- 
‘abidin made to the site. 

In the sixteenth century the temple of S’arada must have enjoyed yet considerable reputation 
in Kaémir itself. This is proved by ABu-z-Fazt's notice of the site (Ain-Akb,, ii. p. 365): “ At 
two days’ distance from Héchamin is the river named Padmati, which flows from the Dardu 
(Dard) country. Gold is also found in this river. On its banks is a stone-temple called 
Sharada (sic), dedicated to Durga and regarded with great veneration. On every eighth tithi 
of the bright half of the month it begins to shake and produces the most extraordinary effect.” 

Here Héehamin stands plainly for Hay*hdm : Hayasrama mentioned above, § 2, on 
the old pilgrimage route. Padmati is un evident clorical error for Madmati, i.e. Madhumati. 
From the statement which makes this river come from the Dard country, it appears that there 
is here some confusion between the Madhumati and the Kisanganga, which latter alone can 
be described as flowing from that region. It must, however, be noted that a not vory 
clear passage of the S’aradamaihatmya, 120, seems to ascribe to the Kisanganga also the second 
name Madhumati. 

The notice of gold being found in the river clearly applies to the Kisanganga, which drains 
a mountain region known as auriforous to the present day.’ The story told of the S'irada 


Tt would be hence very desirable if information 


were viven to ua as to the souree from which 
these additional text portions of the new edition 
havo been derived. In many eases these verses 
look like amplifications of tho narrative; in 
others again they aro evidently required by tho 
context. As Jonnrija upparontly cid not live to 
comploto his work we havo hore, porhaps, two 
reductions, tho Bombay edition representing a 
revised but also unfinished text. Though the 
additiona may not be the work of Jonnvaja, him- 
solf, yet they cannot well have been mide at a 
much lator time, 


8 Soo vorse 1069, S'dradiths elraprasddasthandi- 
fopari. 

16 Compare Bates, Gazetteer, p. 19, whore a 
statement of Captain Montzomerio mentioning 
gold-dust in the drainage of tho Doosai plateau 
ia quoted. Abdé-l-Fazl in the immediately pre- 
ceding passage describes the washing of gold in 
the rivers of Pakli, the hill-region to the wost of 
Kngmir. 

Itis very probable that the mention made by 
Jonarija, vv. 885 sq., of gold washed in rivers, 
alao reters to the Kisangongii Valley. Do- 
scribing the reign of Zain-ul-‘ibidin (a.p. 1420— 
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temple shaking on the 8th Sudi of each month, is evidently a lingering reflex of the miracle 
ascribed to S'Arada’s image in Jonarija’s account. The date indicated is thet still observed 
for pilgrims’ visits to the shrine, but present tradition, as far as I have been able to ascertain, 
knows nothing of the phenomenon. P. Sahibram in his Tirthasamgraha, it is true, notices the 
miracle in almost identical terms; but it is scarcely doubtful that he has here, as more than 
once elsewhere, merely reproduced the information of Abi-l-Fazl. 

17. Ihave already above referred to the fact that the politically disturbed condition of 
the Upper Kiganganiga Valley during the later Mughal and Pathan rvle, has had much to do with 
the neglect into which the shrine of S’arada@ has fallen.” Karnav and Drava were then in 
the hands of petty chiefs of the Bomba clan, independent of the government of the Kaémir 
Valley, but unable themselves to maintain order among the warlike and turbulent hillmen of 
their territory. The colonies of Afridis, found at Zirthém and Drang-Hay*hom, were originally 
established during the Durini rule with a view to guarding the passes against raids from the 
Kisangangé Valley." 

Conditions improved but little during the Sikh rule, and even as late as 1846 Kasmir 
was raided as far as S'rinagar by bands of the restless Bombas, It is evident that during this 
long period the pilgrimage to the distant shrine on the Kisanganiga could have no attractions 
for peaceful Brahmans of Kasmir. According to the traditions of the Gdthéng Purohitas it 
was only since the establishment of the Dograé rule and the suppression of the Bomba troubles, 
that the route to Sardi became once more open for regular pilgrim-visits. 

18. These political circumstances combined with the natural difficulties of the route, 
explain sufficiently the development of quite a series of substitutes for the ancient Tirtha 
within the Valley itself. The best known and most popular among these is the spring called 
S'aradakunda, at the village of Tsatsa, close to Harvan, and about one anda half miles from the 
north-east corner of the Dal lake. Owing to the place being so near to the city and easily 
approached by boat, large crowds of pilgrims assemble from S’rinagar to pay their devotion to 
S'arad& thus brought within convenient reach. The spring is visited exactly on the day pre- 
scribed for the real S’arada pilgrimage, and only in the years when the Yatra to the Ganga-lake 
on the Haramukuta does not take place. How the Bachbattas accompanying the pilgrims 
manage to locate the several other sacred sites mentioned by the S’aradamahatmya on the 
familiar shores of the Dal, I have not been able to ascertain. 

19. Another S’arada is mentioned by Pandit Sahibram, in his Tirthasamgrana, near the 
village of Kulyandi, in Khuythom. I have not visited the locality, and am hence unable to 
say whether the S’aradi here meant is identical with the one near a place called Hérii, also in 
Khuy*hom, to which Prof. Biihler refers in his note on Rajat. i. 37. 

Finally, I may note as a characteristic fact that even in the comparative neighbourhood of 
the ancient S’aradiatirtha, and on the very route to it, a substitute shrine has been created to 
suit the circumstancos already indicated. Immediately adjoining the grove at Gus, known as 
Rang*vér and mentioned above, § 6, is a small walled enclosure in which a few fragments of 
ancient relievo images are kept. This place is Jocally considered a shrine of S‘arada, and is visited, 


70), he says: ‘‘ In the sand of rivers people then 
collected gold, yellow like sand, and possessed of 
all brilliancy. The king then had an ordinance 
engraved on a copper-plate that future rulers 
should take one-sixth [aa a royalty] from river- 
gold.” In the verses immediately precoding 
Jonarija sponks of the copper-mine which King 
Jayapida had firat opened. Of this we know 
from Réjat. iv. G17, that it wae situated in the 
hille of Kramarajya, i.e. to the west of the 
Valley. 


The mention here made of a special tax levied 
on rivor-gold confirms the suggeation thrown out 
above in note 5, about the origin of the local 
name Sun?-Drang. 

Jonaraja’s and Abi-l-Fazl’s references aro of 
value because they help to connect with tho 
above-quoted modern observation the note of the 
ancients regarding the gold-collocting Dards; 
sce above, note 5. 

'7 See note i. 37. 

18 Seo note viii. 2607. 
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instead of the S'ardi temple, on occasion of the S‘aradayatra, by Brahmans of the neigh- 
bourhood, who are anxious to pay respect to the goddess and are yet unwilling to face the 
hardships of the real pilgrimage. 

The history of the S'aradatirtha we have endeavoured to trace here, may help to remind 
us that notwithstanding all tenacity of religious tradition local cults in Kagmir do not fail to 
adapt themselves to the changing conditions of time and place. 


NOTE C.—i. 124. 
JYESTHARUDRA AT S'RINAGARI. 


1. The important bearing of this passage on tho question as to the site of Agoka’s 
S‘rinagari has already been indicated in note i. 104. From what has been said in explanation 
of i. 113, and regarding the position of the original Sodara spring (note i. 123), it will be clear 
that our passage relates to the establishment of a new place of worship for S‘iva JyEsTHESA or 
JVYESTHARUDRA, whose original sanctuary was situated at Bhitegvara below Nandiksetra, In 
tracing the position of the new shrine ascribed to Jalauka, it will be safest to start from what 
can be ascertained regarding the actual worship of that form of S‘iva in the vicinity of 
S’rinagar. 

At present the name of S'iva Jyesthesa is borne by the Linga which is found by the 
side of the Jyestha-Naga. ‘The latter is situated on the hill-slope rising to the S.W. of the 
Gagribal part of the Dal, and a short distance above the village of JyiTHir. The Naga 
forms the object of a separate pilgrimage which is largely attended by the Brahman com- 
munity of S‘rinagar, and is described in the Jyesthamahatmya. The latter accounts for the 
sanctity of the site by a legend relating how S'iva liberated here Jyestha, ie. Parvati, from 
the Daityas,and on marrying her took the name of Jyesthesa. The name of the neighbouring 
village, Jyéthér, is rendered in the Mahatmya by Jyestheraka. In reality it goes back to an 
original *Jyesthesvara through *Jyéth-hér (comp. Amburhér< Amaresvara; Kothér < Kapa- 
teivara). The Jyestheéa here worshipped is referred to by P. Sahibrim in his Tirthas. as 
Jyestharudra, and is generally known to the Brahman population under the K&. equivalent 
of this name, Jy@th?lud?r. 

2, That this name was attached to the site also in an earlier period, is shown bya 
passage iri the Fourth Chronicle, 592. This describes the concourse of people on the 
‘ Jyestharudrakhyaparvata’ on the day of S'ripaiicami, ie. according to the Kaémirian signi- 
ficance of the term, VaiéAkha vadi5. This is exactly the date prescribed by the Mahatmya, 
and observed to this day for the chief pilgrimage to Jyestheéa. 

Elsewhere that, Chronicle refers to the Dal as the ‘Jyestharudrasamipastham saras,' 853, 
and speaks of the ‘Jyestharudrasamipasthah girth,’ 806, which the forces of Yaqib Khan occupied 
against Akbar’s troops. From the position assigned to the latter on the banks of the Vitasta 
above S'rinagar, it follows that the author means here the hill now called Takht-i Sulaiman, 
which forms so conspicuous en object in the environs of the capital. As the distance from 
Jyéthér to the east foot of tho hill is scarcely more than a mile, we can also understand 
why the name Jyestharudra was eventually applied to the hill itself. This is cortainly the 
case in two passages of the Mahddevamahatmya, Siva is represented there, ii. 8, as surveying 
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from tho top of the S‘arikaparvata or Har‘parvat the country around. He sees to the east 
the Pal Lake, and in the south ‘the hill of Jyestharudra,’ ie. the Takht-i Sulaiman. 
Similarly, Parvati is described, iii. 10, as noticing from the bank of the Vitasta ‘the high sent’ 
of Jyestharudra. 

8. To the site we have thus traced on the south shore of the Dal, points also the passage 
of the Rajat., i. 341. There Kalhana relates that King Gopiaditya after erecting o shrine 
of Jyesthesrara, granted Agraharas at Gorapri to Brahmans from Aryavarta. By Gopddri, 
‘the Gops-hill,’ is meant undoubtedly the Tukht-i Sulaiman, as Kalhana’s words, viii. 1104, 1107, 
clearly show. The gloss of A, is therefore right in placing these Agrahiras at the present 
Gup*kar, a considerable village, situated at the east foot of the Takht hill, and about half a 
mile from Jyéthér. Without examining the historical value of this notice which may be 
based on a popular etymology (see note i. 341), we can safely assume that the place at which 
Gopaditya was supposed to have erected, or replaced, a shrine dedicated to Jyesthesvara, lay 
in the immediate vicinity of Jyéthér. : 

4. Returning from the consideration of the above evidence to our own passage, it is 
clear that the Jycstharudra erected by Jalauka at S’rinagari, must be looked for in the locality 
to the south of the Dal marked by Jyéthér in the east and the Takht hill in the west. For 
the identification of the actual site within these limits we should have to depend on distinct 
archaeological evidence. But such, unfortunately, is not at present available; comp. note 
i. 341 and Addenda. 

Gen. CUNNINGHAM, as already stated (see note i. 104), recognized Jalauka’s Jyestha- 
tudra in the temple which crowns now the summit of the Takht-i Sulaiman; see J.A.S.B,, 
1848, pp. 247 sqq.; Anc. Geogr. p. 95 seq. But the arguments on which this opinion 
was based, have proved untenable. Prof. Btuxer has already shown, Meport, p. 17, 
that the alleged traditlon of Kaémirian Brahmans as to the identity of this temple with 
Jalauka’s Jyestharudra does not exist. And Mr. Fercusson (Hist. of Ind. Archit., p. 282) has 
brought equally strong reasons based on architectural observations against the assumption 
which represented this structure as the oldest temple of Kaégmir. ‘The circular cella which 
contains a modern Litga, was undoubtedly built in Muhammadan times. The imposing poly- 
gonal basement, constructed of remarkably massive blocks and without mortar, must belong to 
a much carlier period. But there is nothing to show that it actually supported, or marked the 
position of Jalauka’s Linga, 

5. Remains belonging to ancient temples aro found in several places near Gup"kar. Thus 
large carved slabs are built into the Ziirat of Sayyad Najmu-d-din Sihib on the west shore of 
the Gagribal, and also into the basements of other Muhammadan buildings in the village 
itself. On the road close to this Zidirat lies the fragment of a colossal Linga, ten feet in 
diameter. Another large Liiga, also much injured, I found on the hillside below tho 
Jyesthiniga. At Jyéthér itself little of ancient remains can be traced on the surface. 
This, however, is easily explained by tho fact that as at other much-frequented pilgrimage 
places, the buildings erected there must have been exposed to successive repairs and gradual 
deterioration. 

6. Whatever the date and origin of the tomple on the Takht hill may be, its con- 
nection with the worship of Jyestharudra is highly probable. The only sacred site now 
known in its neighbourhood, is that of Jyéthér. As in the case of Lalitaditya’s famous 
temple of Martand, the distanco of the temple from the sacred spring would casily bo 
accounted for by tle more prominent position thus secured for the shrine. 

In conclusicn, it may be noted that the opinion of some Pandits, referred to by Gen, 
Cunnincuam, Le. p. 247, which connected the hill and the building on it with tho story of 
Sarndhimat, told in Rajat. ii, 65 sqq., ia not supported by any evidence. It was probably 
intended only as an explanation of the Muhammadan namo Takht-i Sulaiman. 
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NOTE D.—iii. 227. 
THE WATCH-STATION OF KRAMAVARTA. 


1. The interesting topographical information furnished by this verse has been discussed 
in my Notes on the Ancient Topography of the Pir Pantsal Route, J.A.S.B., 1895, pp. 381 sqq. 
Kalhana refers a second time to the localities here mentioned in v. 39. There we learn that 
“ S'ira, Avantivarman’s minister, transferred the watch-station (dhakka) which stood [before] 
in the locality of Kramavarta, to the fine town called S‘évapura which he had built himself.” 
The glosses of A, explain in this passage Kramavarta by Kamelanakotta and the term dhakka 
by dranga. 

S'orapuna itself is undoubtedly the modern Hiir*pér with which it is identified in the 
gloss of A, on vii. 558, initial Skr. § being replaced by K4. 4, in accordance with the phonetic 
rule already noticed (note i. 100). Hiirtpér, or Hirpur, as it is called by Panjabis, is a con- 
siderable place situated in the valley of the Rembyar* stream, 74° 47' long. 33° 41’ lat., on the 
route which leads to the Passes of the Pir Pantsal, of Durhal and of Ripri. For a cescrip- 
tion, compare IncE, Handbook, p. 65, and Viens, i. p. 267, where the names of ‘ Huripur’ 
and ‘ Hirapur’ are quaintly explained as ‘the City of S'iva and the Diamond City.’ 

Being the first permanently inhabited place which the traveller mects on the old 
‘Imperial Road’ after crossing the mountain barrier, and only separated by a short defile 
from the open plain of the Kasmir Valley, Hiir'por has retained its importance as a trading 
and customs-station to the present day. Among the many passages in which S'irapura is 
named by Kalhana and his successors, the following may be mentioned particularly, as 
showing clearly that then as now, one of the main routes of communication to the sonth 
led through the place: Rajat. vii. 1520; viii. 1051, 1134, 1266, 1577; Sriv. i, 109; iii, 433; 
iv. 581, 589, 611. 

2. The term prANa@a (or drangd, both forms occur) signifies in the Rajat. and the later 
Chronicles everywhere a watch-station established near mountain passes for the double 
purpose of guarding the approaches to the Valley and of collecting customs revenue. This 
is clearly proved by an examination of the passages alluding to these several localities. 

The dranga of S'urapura is mentioned, besides vii, 1352 and S‘riv. iv. 582, in viii, 1677-1580. 
The latter passage relates how Utpala, the murderer of King Sussala, when attempting to re- 
enter Kaémir from Pusyaénendda (Pugiana, a village at the south foot of the Pir Pantsil Pass), 
was caught high up in the mountains by the commandant of the guard-station (drangadhipa, 
drangesa). With this dranga of S'irapura we can safely identify the customs-station of that 
place (Sudkasthdna) where, according to S'riv. i. 408, Sultan Zainu-l-‘abidin located a colony of 
load-carriers from Abhisara, 

By the name of Karkotadranga is designated in viii. 1596, 1997, the station on the 
Tos'maidin route which I found still marked by old watch-towers above the modern 
village of Drang in the Biru Pargana (see note vii. 140). From viii. 2010 we learn that the 
rebel Kosthe4vara seized the customs revenue at the Dranga near, Lohara (Loh'rin). 

Another draiga, mentioned viii. 2507, 2702, lay on the route leading into the Kisanganga 
Valley, and has been identified by me with the, modern village Drang, near Hay*hom 
(see note viii. 2607). 

Though the term of Drahga is not applied in our texts to the famous ‘Gate’ or Dedra 
at Varahamila, already mentioned in note i. 122, the name must have been in use also 
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there. For the ruined gateway which closes the narrow route on the right bank of the river 
below that town, bears to this day the name of Drang. 

In viii. 1991, we reac of the destruction of ‘the Drangas on the roads’ by the rebels of 
Lohara, and the Fourth Chron. 258 mentions revenuos from the duties collected at Drangas 
(drangasulka). 

8. The word dranga is given by the commentator of Mankha’s Koéa as the equivalent of 
rakgasthana, ‘watch-station, s.v. guima. The terms drangika, drangika, drangin, which are 
frequently found as designations of officials in copper-plate grants of the Valabhi 
dynasty (Corp. Inscr. Ind., iii. p. 169), are evidently derived from dranga in the above 
significance. 

The Drangesas figure in frequent passages of the later Chronicles under the name 
of margesas or ‘lords of the passes.’ Their duties were entrusted in Mughal times to 
hereditary Maliks. The descendants of the latter, shorn after the Sikh conquest of their 
powers and Jagirs, are to be found still at S’upiyan (below Hiir'pédr), Shahabad and other 
places along the great routes leading over the mountains. (See Viang, Travels, ii. p. 270; 
Hitcet, Kaschmir, ii. pp. 167 sqq.; i. p. 347.) 

The evidence above recorded proves substantially the identity of the term dhakka with 
dranga. Theformer does not occur elsewhere in the Chronicle except in the doubtful local 
name S'ridhakka, v. 306. 

4, The position of the watch-station after its transfer to S’irapura has been discussed 
in note v. 39. Its earlier site at KnamavarTA can be fixed with accuracy, thanks to 
the gloss of A, (Kamelanakotta) already noted. When visiting the ronte to the Pir Pantsal 
Pass from Hiirtpor in September, 1891, I ascertained that the name of Kémelankéth which 
corresponds exactly to that given in the gloss, is borne to this day by a small detached 
hillock, situated about five and a half miles above Hiir*pér at the point where the streams 
coming from the Pir Pantsal and Ripri Passes meet. It forms the last off-shoot of the 
mountain range which separates the two streams, and rises with very steep fir-clad slopes to 
a height of about 200 feet ahove the bottom of the valley. 

The top of the hillock forms a small platean about 200 feet long and 50 feet broad. On it 
stand two octagonal watch-towers connected by now ruined parapets. These rough fortifica- 
tions, together with other towers found on the opposite side of the valley, are probably in their 
present form only the work of the Pathans who, in 1812 and subsequent years, had to defend 
the Pir Pantsal and Durhal routes against the invading Sikhs (see Moorcrort, Travels, 
ii. p. 295). Yet there is every ground to believe that the military importance of the position 
was recognized at a far earlier period. 

5. Tho hill of Kamelankoth commands completely the paths which lead past its foot 
up to the valleys ofthe Pir Pantal and Ripri streams. The present route ascends the first- 
named valley on the opposite or northern side. But it must be remembered that the route 
vid Hast'vanj, which, as shown in note i. 302, was the older one, was bound to keep to the 
southern side, and hence to pass immediately below a post established at Kamelankoth. 

The modern name which shows in the ending of the first part the Ka4miri plural suffix 
corresponding to Skr.-dndm, can easily be traced back to Sk. *Kramavartandm kotfa, ‘the fort 
of Kramavarta,’ For full evidence regarding this derivation, see J.A.S.B., 1896, p. 385. In 
the latter paper details will glao be found as to the police posts (called rahdari) which, until 
about 1879, guarded the Pir Pantgal route at the towers of Inganari (opposite Kamelankoth) 
and Jajinar (near ‘Aliabad Sarai) and at Hiir*por itself. Their duties corresponded closely to 
that of the old watch-stations or Dratgas. 

I have not been able to trace the name of Kambuva which the station of Kramavarta bore 
according to Kalhana. After the transfer of the post to S'drapura, the old name must have 
soon given way to the new designation of S'irapuradranga. 
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NOTE L.—iv. 177. 
THE CASTLE OF LOHARA. 


1. Louara or Lopanakorta, ‘the castle of Lohara, has played an important part in 
Kaémir history as the ancestral home and stronghold of the dynasty whose narrative fills 
the last two Cantos of Kalhana’s work. In view of the very frequent references which 
Kalhane makes to this locality, its correct identification is essential for the full under- 
standing of the events related in that portion of the Kasmir Chronicle. 

It may justly he doubted whether Witson, who first proposed to identify Lokara with 
Ganong (Essay on the Hindu History of Cashmir, p. 47), would have hazarded this suggestion if 
the text of Books vii. and viii. had then been accessible to him. Notwithstanding, however, 
the evident impossibility of making this assumed position of Lohara agree with the numerous 
passages in which Kalhana speaks of it as a hill-fortress, and as situated in close proximity 
of Kasmir,! Wilson's conjecture has been accepted with implicit faith by subsequent inter- 
preters. It has thus found its way, too, into numerous works not directly dealing with 
Kaémir.2 With some other topographical misunderstandings of this kind, it has helped to 
create greatly exaggerated notions as to the political power and territorial extent of the 
Kaésmir kingdom at that late period. 

2. The local indications furnished by the passages to be discussed below, had led me for 
some time back to look for Lohara in the mountain districts which adjoin Kasmir immediately 
to the south of the Pir Pantsil range. But it was only in the course of a tour specially under- 
taken in August, 1892, in search of this locality, that I was able to fix its position in the valley 
now called Lon‘rin, belonging to the territory of Prints (Parnotsa). A brief account of this 
identification has been given in a paper read before the Royal Asiatic Society (see Academy, 
1893, Nov. 24th), and in a note communicated to the Imperial Academy of Vienna (Proceedings, 
Philos.-Histor. Class, 1892, No. xxvii.). 

3. Referring for some fucther topographical and ethnographical details to the remarks 
given below, it will be sufficient to note here that Lon‘rin, marked as Loran on the maps, 
comprises the well-populated and fertile mountain-district formed by the valleys of the streams 
which drain the southern slopes of the Pir Pantsa] range between the Tatakuti Peak and the 
Tos'*maidan Pass. The Loh*rin River which is formed by these streams, receives at Mandi the 
stream of the Gagri Valley which adjoins Loh'rin to the N.W. Some eight miles further down 
it flows into the Siran River with which together it forms thé Tohi (Tausi) of Prints. 

The broadest and best-cultivated part of the Valley of Loh*rin lies about eight miles above 
Mandi, at circ, 74° 23’ long. 33° 48’ lat. The cluster of large villages situated here (distinguished 
after the tribal names of their inhabitants as Tantr'vand, Gég'vand, and Doivand) are jointly 
kmown by the name of Loh*rin, and may be regarded as the centre of the district. Through 
Loh*rin proper and then through a side-valley descending from the mountains on the N. leads 
the path to the Tés*maidan Pass, which since earlier times to the present day has formed one 
of the most-frequonted and best routes from the Western Panjab to Kaémir. The importance 
of this route and the easy communication thereby established, explains the close political 


! Compare e.g. vii. 140, 703, 862, 969; viii. 203, p. 570; Lassen, Ind. Alt., iii., pp. 1042, 1057, 
379, 667, 769, 831, 1227, 1630, 1794 eqq., 1875 sqq., 1067, 1119; also Dr. T. H. Tuornton’s excellent 


1996, eto. monograph, “ Lahore,” 1876, p. 107. 
? Comp. Troyen’s note on iv. 177, and vol. iii., 
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relations of Lohara with KaSmir as well as the prevalence of a Kasmiri population in the 
present Loh*rin. 

4. In examining the main passages of the Rajatarangini bearing on Lohara with a view 
to proving its identity with the modern Loh'rin, it will be most convenient to follow the order 
of Kalhana’s narvative. 

The prominent place occupied by Lohara in the historical events related in Books vii. and 
viii. is chiefly due to the close connection which the marriage of King Ksemagupta with Drona, 
the daughter of Simharaja, of Lohara, established between the royal families of Kaémir and 
Lohara. This union, as well as the fact that Simharaja was, himself, married to a daughter of 
Bhima S'ahi, the mighty ruler of Udabhanda (Vaihand) and Kabul,? proves that the territory 
of the former could not have been restricted to the Loh‘rin Valley alone. It probably com- 
prised also other neighbouring valleys to the south of Pir Pantsal, such as Mandi, Siran, 
Sadriin, perhaps also Priints itself.1. Didda, who after the death of Kgemagupta, and after dis- 
posing of her son and grandsons, ruled Kaégmir in her own name (980-1003 a.D.), adopted as her 
successor Samgramaraja, the son of her brother Udayaraja.s Lohara remained in the possession 
of her nephew Vigraharaja. We do not know whether he was a son of Udayaraja or 
another of Simharaja’s numerous sons. 

5. Viarawanasa had already in Diddi’s lifetime appeared as a pretender.’ After the 
death of Sathgrimaraja (4.p. 1028) he made a second unsuccessful attempt to seize the Kaémir 
throne. He marched from Lohara for S'rinagar, burned on the way the Kaémirian frontier- 
station (dara), and appeared after two and a half days’ hard marching before the capital. 
There he was defeated and slain.’ 

Vigraharija's expedition took place soon after the death of Samgramaraja which fell 
at the commencement of the month Asadha (June-July). At that season the shortest route for 
the invader lay over the 'Tés'maidin Pass, This, notwithstanding its height (cire. 13,500 feet 
above sea level), is open for traffic of all kinds from May till November. The practical possi- 
bility of covering the distance within the above time was tested by mo in 1892, on the tour 
referred to. Leaving Loh*rin on the morning of the 19th August, with baggage-animals and 
load-carrying coolics, I reached without difticulty, on the evening of the following day, the edge 
of the Tés'maidin plateau above the village of Drang (see note 7). From there half a day’s 
march across the level valley would suffice to bring one to S'rinagar. 

Vigraharaja's son anc auccessor Ksitiraja, whom we find aleo mentioned as ruler of Lohare 
in Bilhana’s Vikramahkadevacarita,* resigned his throne in favour of Utkarga, the grandson of 
King Ananta and younger brother of Harga.2 When Utkarga, on Kalaga’s death (4.D. 1089), 
was called to rule over Kasmir, he united with his new kingdom the territory of Lohara.'”? This 
henceforth became the mountain fastness and place of safety for the Kaémir rulers in the 
troubled times of the succeedling reigns. 

6. In the time of Hansa we hear of an expedition sent against Rajapuri, the modern 
Rajauri, which takes the route vid Lohara, ie. over the Tés*maidan Pass." When, subse- 
quently, the pretender Uccala, the descendant of a side branch of the house of Lohara, made 
his first irruption into Kasmir from Rajauti, he led his small band of followers through the 


7 Comp. vi. 176 sqq. and my paper ‘Zur Ge- 
echichte der Gahis von Kabul,’ Pestgrusa an KR. 
von Roth, pp. 200 sq. 
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THE CASTLE OF LOHARA. 
territory of the Governor of Lohara. He defeated the latter’s forces at Parnotsa, surprised the 
commandant of the Dovdra, and safely reached the rebel camp in Kramarajya, the western 
portion of the valley. JKalhana’s special reference to the consternation caused by the sudden 
appearance of the pretender " is significant. It is clearly connected with the fact that Uccala's 
invasion took place at the beginning of the month Vaisikha, ie. in April. At that time the 
Tés*maidan Pass, according to the information collected by me at Loh'rin, can be crossed only 
on foot and with some difficulty. 

7. After the death of Harsa, who to his own disadyantage had neglected the advice 
ot his ministers counselling a timely retreat to the mountains of Lohara,“ the rule over 
Kaémir and Lohara was again divided. Tho latter and the adjoining territories fell to 
the share of Sussata. Uccala, his elder brother, took Kasgmir. From Lohara, Sussala 
made an attempt to oust his brother, but was defeated on the march to S'rinagar near 
Selyapura," and forced to flee to the country of the Dards. From there he regained Lohare 
by difficult mountain tracks.” 

When Uccala fell the victim of a conspiracy, his brother received the news within one 
and a half days,'* and started at once for Kaémir to secure the throne. The murder of 
Uccala took place on the sixth day of the bright half of Pausa of the Laukika year 4187. 
This date corresponds to the 8th December, a.p. 1111. The Tos*maidin route must 
then have been closed by snow. It is therefore probable that Sussala marched by one of 
the more western and lower passes which lead from the valley of Sadriin to the valley of 
the Vitasta below Varahamiila.? It agrees fully with this assumption that we find subse- 
quently Sussala encamped above Huskapura (Uskiir), opposite Varahamila, which would be 
the natural goal for an invader using one of the above routes.” Foiled in his endeavour on this 
occasion Sussala retreated with difficulty to Lohara over paths on which the snow lay deeply, 
and under continual fighting with marauding Khasas.” 

8. Sussata, some months Inter, succeeded in wresting Kaémir from his half-brother 
Salhana, He subsequently used the stronghold of Lohara for tho custody of his dangerous 
relatives and as the hoarding-place of his treasures, accumulated by an oppressive rule.” 
When threatened by the rebel forces of the pretender Bhikgacara he sent his son and family, 
in the summer of a.v. 1120, to Lohara for safety, and followed them himself in the month 
of Margasirsa of that yenr vd Huskapura.“ In the following spving, the pretender Bhikga- 
cara despatched a force vid Rajapuri in order to attack Sussala in his mountain fastness, 
These troops, advancing from the south, were met by Sussala at Parnotsa, and there 
utterly routed. During the remainder of Sussala’s reign we hear of Lohara only once more, 
when Jayasimha is brought back to Kaémir after three years’ residence at Lohara, and met by 
his father at Varahemiln.” 

9. Fuller details regarding the topography of Lohara are to be found in the narrative 
of the events which took place there during the rule of JayasimHa, i.e. in Kalhana’s own time. 


3 Comp. vii. 1298 aqq. 
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Of the princes whom Sussala on his accession to the Kaémir throne had confined at 
Lohar , LotHana, with five of his relatives, was in A.D. 1130 still in captivity there. A con- 
spiracy of some of the officers in charge of the Lohara garrison (Koffabhytya) utilized the 
opportunity offered when Preman, the commandant of the castle, had gone down to the 
neighbouring Attilika on business, and set free the prisoners in the night of the 10th 
Jyaisths vati of that year.» Lothana was proclaimed king, and befcre daybreak the strong- 
hold and the treasures which Sussala had deposited there, were in his possession. Preman, on 
receipt of the news, hurried back cn the morning from Attaliki, but was met by the conspirators 
at the approach to the castle and forced to retreat. 

The expressions used by Kalhana in the passages recorded below, make it clear that 
ATTALIKA must be the name of a locality situated below Lohara and in comparative proximity 
of the castle.** In view of this evidence and of what will be said below regarding the position 
of the force sent for the recapture of Lohara, I do not hesitate to recognize the name 
Af(alika in that of the present village AfoJi, situated close to the point where the valley of 
Loh'rin meets that of Gagri, some eight miles below Loh'rin proper. 

At the actual junction of the two valleys lies Mandi. This place consists entirely of 
shops, some eighty in number. These account for its name, which means ‘market’ in 
Pahari as well as Panjabi. Mandi is now the commercial centre of the whole district, and has 
probably occupied the same position in earlier centuries. I see a distinct reference to it 
in the passage viii. 1991, where Kalhana relates the looting of <Affilikdpana, i.e. ‘the market 
of Attilika (Attalika),’ : 

10. The nows of this rebellion was carried by a messenger to King Jayasimha, and 
reached him on the following day at Vijayesvara (Vij*bror).” He at once despatched a force 
for the recovery of Lohara. The Kaémirian leader took up his position at Attalika, from 
where he endeavoured to close all approaches to Lohara.% While the besieging troops suffered 
from the great summer heat and the consequent fevers,2® Somapala, Raja of Rajapuri, who 
was instigated by Sujji, a disaffected minister of Jayasimha, approached from the south to 
attack them. 

The Kaémirians then wished to retreat to their own country. Finding the route by 
S‘arambara closed by the enemy, they were obliged to take to a difficult mountain pass called 
Kalenaka, They started from Attaliki on a path leading along the precipitous side of a defile, 
and were followed on the opposite side by the enemy. The Kaégmirian troops and their 
followers reached that day, without opposition, a mountain village called Vanikavdsa, and 
camped there and in the neighbouring hamlets. At midnight they were surprised by Sujji’s 
force and thrown into confusion, In the general stampede which followed, the Kaémir army 
was destroyed and its leaders captured. The fugitives were plundered in the mountains by 
the Khagas.” 

The situation of the Kaémirian troops at Attilika, and the route taken by them on their 
disastrous retreat, can be fully understood by a reference to the map. When threatened from 
the south by Sujji, who advances from Parnotea, the Kaémirians wish to regain their own 
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tervitery, but cannot use the direct route over the Tés?maidan Pass as it is blocked by tho 
rebels at the Lohara castle. The other main route up the Gagri Valley which would open to them 
the approach to the Firdzpir Pass or to any of the other passes leading over the mountains north- 
west of the f'ds*maidan, is closed by the enemy stationed at S'Anampana, This place I identify 
with the large village of Chdimbar, situated about five miles above Mandi, in the Gagri Valley." 

There remains thus for their escape only the route through tho side valley which opens to 
the &.W. at tho village of Paléra, some three miles above Mandi, on tho way to Loh*rin, A 
difficult path, marked on the larger Survey map, leads through the valley, past the village of 
Van to an ulp called Kudiyan, from which a valley leading down to Siiran is gained. From tho 
latter place the Kasmir force might have retired in safoty over the Pir Pantsil Pass. 

Van Lidentify with Kalhana’s Vanikavasa,” and Kuliyan with Kanznaka, Tho dangerous 
defile through which Jayasimha’s troops retreat to Vanikivisa, is clearly the narrow gorge of 
the Loh*rin River which must be passed before reaching Paléra. For about two miles the 
road leads there high above the river, along precipitous clills, and in many places it appears to 
havo been artificially cut into the face of the latter. 

11. The conclusive evidence furnished by the above narrative as to the position of Lohara 
permits us to note more briefly the remaining references in the Chronicle. A temporary absence 
of Lothana from Lohara gave an opportunity to another pretender, MALLArsuna, to take 
possession of the stronghold and the territory attached to it. Lothana turned out of 
the ‘ Koftardjya,’ harassed his rival from Attaliki and other places,’! but mado subsequently 
peace with him and proceeded to invade Kasmir with the help of powerful allies among the 
rebellious Damaras. He crossed the mountains and took up a position at KirKkoTApRaNnca 
io. the modern Drang below the Tos*maidin plateau.’ Eventually Lohara was reoceupicd by 
Jayasimha’s troops and Mallarjuna forced to flee“ Ho was plundered on tho way of the 
treasures carried away from Lohara, and ultimately captured at the village of SAvanyika, The 
latter is distinctly designated as belonging to the territory of Lohara, and can henco be iden- 
tified with the village of Saran in the Tohi Valley already mentioned.” Finally, Kalhana 
relates to us the installation of Gulhana, Jayasimha's eldest son, as ruler of Lohara during the 
lifetime of his father. 

The references to Lohara in the later Chronicles are few, and do not add to our know- 
ledge regarding its situation.” As a stronghold it had ovidontly retained its importance 
for Kasmir only as long as the dynasty which had its home there, remained in power. 
Yhat trade continued to pass through Lohara can, however, be concluded from an allusion to 
the customs revenue levied there in the reign of Muhammad Shih, about a.v. 1580. 

12. Of far greater Interest and importance are the references to the fortress of Lohara, 
which we meet in ALBEnUNi’s Indica. We owe them indirectly to the unsuccessful expedition 
which Mahmid of Ghazna had led against Kasmir. Albériini at the closo of his account of 
Kasmir geography," mentions to the south of the capital the high peak ‘Kulirjak,’ resembling 
by its cupola shape the mountain Dunbivand (Damavand). “The snow there nover melts. It 
is always visible from the region of Takeshar and Lauhawar (Lahore). The distance between 


’ Compare rogarding tho phonotic history of term Kof/a, ‘castle,’ an abbroviation for Lohara- 
tho namo, note viii. 1875-77, und tho analogios — koffa. 


discussed in noto i. 100. 4 Comp. viii, 1989 syy. 
32 In Vanikévasa we havo probably tho simplo * Comp. viii. LOE sqy., 2010, and above, uote 7. 

nome FVanikaé with the addition of drasa, ‘ habita- 3 viii, 2021 syq. 

tion,’ seo noto viii, 1877. Van is tho KS. form % See viii. 2275 sqq. with note viii. 2277. 

of the namo which on tho map is marked ‘ Ban’ M8 viii, BHOL, 3372. 

according to tho Pahari pronunciation. 9 Soo Jonar. 464 aqq. ; S'riv. iii, 482; iv. 1374 
* Comp. viii. 1941 sqq-—Lohara is designated = lonsih Chron. 131, 204 sqq. 

horo and olsowhere (o.¢. viii, 1691, 1966, 1967, Seo Fourth Chron. 204 aqq. 


1971, 1994, 2008, 2022, 2029) by the simple ‘Comp, Albériint’s India, i. yp. 207 sy. 
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this peak and the plateau of Kashmir is two farsekh. The fortress Rijaciri lies south of it, and 
the fortress LAnUR west of it, the two strongest places I have ever seen. 
(Rajapuri) is three farsai-h distant from the peak.” 

It can scarcely be doubted that Albérini refers here to Mount Tatakiti, which rises to an 
elovation of 15,524 fect in the central part of the Pir Pantsal Range, and is tho highest peak in 
the wholo chain of mountains to the south of Kaémir. Its bold form and isolated position make 
Mount Tatakuti most conspicuous, in particular for an observer from the south. Itis sur- 
rounded by extensive snowfields which remain throughout the year,‘ and bears on its south 
faco a small glacier. Mount Tatakiti has the shape described by Albériini and can bo seen 
through the greatest part of the year from the districts of Sialkdt and Gujranwala to the 
east of the Cinib (Takeshar). Its snowy dome has occasionally, in very clear weather, been 
sighted by me even from Lahore.” 

The position of the fortress RAsaarri (recte Rajagiri), which is referred to also by Kalhann 
vii. 1270 as in possession of the Raja of Rijapuri, must be looked for at some point of the 
upper Siran Valley, i.e. to the south of the Mount Tatakiiti.“ Finally, the ‘fortress LAnUR,’ which 
Albériini places west of Mount Kularjak, can be no other than our Lohara. The entrance of 
the Loh'rin Valley lies almost due west of Tatakiti, at a distance of about thirteen miles as the 
crow flies. 

The identity of Albérini’s second fortress with Loharakotta is shown yet more clearly by 
another passage of the Indica,* where its name is given as Laur, and its distanco from the 
capital of Kasmir estimated at fifty-six [Arabian] miles, “ half the way being rugged country, the 
other half plain.” The question as to the exact distance indicated by Albériini’s measurement 
will be examined elsewhere. Here it may suffice to note that the actual length of the route 
from Loh'rin to S'rihagar, vié the Téstmaidin Pass can be put at about sixty English miles. 
OF these circ. twenty miles lie in the level plain of the Kasmir Valley. Adding to this distance 
that portion of the route which leads over the flat, grassy slopes of the Tds*maidan plateau on 
the Kasmir side of the pass, and which is almost equally casy, we approach very closely to 
the proportion indicated by Albériini. 

But Albériini has Jeft us yet another indication for testing the correctness of our iden- 
tification. In the last quoted passage of the Indica, he informs us that he had, himself, made 
an observation of the latitude of the fortress ‘ Lauhir, and had found it to be 384° 104. In his 
Canon Masurdicus, however, as Prof. Sachau's note, ii. p. 341, informs us, the latitude of Lauhir 
is given as 33° 40’. Whichever figure we may adopt, the result of Albérini's observation agrees 
closely enough with the actual latitude of Loh*rin, which is about 33° 48’ according to the 
Survey maps.“ 

13. Albériini’s personal acquaintance with the fortress ‘ Lauhir’ can only date from the 


The town Rajawari 


# Compare Drew, Juntmon, p. 205, and tho 
panoramic view of the Pir Pantsa! Rango in Dr. 
Nevo's Uinide to Kashmir. Seoalso my account of 
an ascent of Tatakiti, in Reixebriefe ans Kashmir, 
Miinchener Allgem. Zeitung, Aug. 1889. 

4 The Takeshar of Albérini corresponds to 
Kalhana’s Takkadesa, and Hiuen Taiong’s Tseh-hia 
(Takka) ; comp. note on Rajat. v. 150. 

“Gen. Cunningham, Anc. Geogr., p. 151, ia cer- 
tainly mistaken in identifying Albérani’s peak 
withthe great Nanga Parvat (26,629 fect above tho 
gon) which lies in Astor to the north of Kasmir. On 
account of theintervening ranges it is moro than 
doubtful whether Nanga Parvat can ever be acon 
from any point of tho Panjab plains. 

1 am unable to explain the name Kuldrjak given 
to the poak by Alberani. 

4 Compare note vii. 1270. 


Soe India, i. p. 317, and Prof. Sachun’s note 
thereon, ii. p. 341. 

4 ‘The Tair accuracy of the other Indian lati- 
tudes observed by Albérini is shown by Prof. 
Sachan’s comparative table, ii. p. 341. 

Inasmuch os the Canon Masdicns wag written 
after the author's Indica and is preserved in more 
than ono MS., its figure, porhaps, deserves 
gronter consideration. It must also be noted 
that Albérini in tho same passage of the Indi, 
gives tho latitude of Kasmir from a Tlimiu 
authority as 9’. From his knowlodgo of the 
relative geoyrnphical position of the two locnli- 
ties he must have considered this observation ns 
incorrect, if tho latitude of Lauxhir was really 
taken by him ns 94°10’, Yet ho makos no romark 
rogarding this diflerenco, 
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THE CASTLE OF LOHARA. 
unsuccessful expedition which Mahmid of Ghazna undertook against Kagmir. The Muham- 
madan historians extracted by ELtior, assign varying dates to this expedition, but agree in 
relating that Mahmid’s invasion was brought to a standstill at the siege of the fort of 
‘Lou-Kor’ which, as Ferishta tells us, “ was remarkable on account of its height and strength.” 

“ After a while, when the snow bean to fall, and the season became intensely cold, and the 
enemy received reinforcements from Kashmir, the Sultin was obliged to abandon his design 
and to return to Ghazni.” The description here given agrees so well with what Alberiini says 
of ‘Lauhir’ (Lohara) and its position on the confines of Kasmir, that we cannot hesitate to 
recognize in Loh-két the Loharakotta of the Chronicle. Considering the endless corruptions 
to which Indian proper names are exposed in the works of Muhammacdan authors, wo may rest 
satisfied with the form in which the name of a little-known locality has in this instance been 
preserved for us. 

14. In modern times it fell once morc to the share of Loh’rin to witness the failure of an 
invader. Ranjit Singh, who, in the summer of 1814, had led in person a portion of the Sikh 
army into the valley with the object of entering Kasmir by the Tostmaidin Pass, here met 
with a reverse to which the natural difficulties of this mountain region contributed quite as 
much as the resistance of his Pathin opponents.* Similarly, we may suppose that the 
ancient Loharakotta derived no small portion of its vaunted strength from the natural 
advantages of its situation. 

The valley of Loh*rin from the defile of Paléra upward offers a series of excellent 
defensive positions which would need but comparatively little fortification to be rendered 
almost impregnable for an enemy not possessed of guns. At several places cross ridges 
with precipitous cliffs descend into the valley and reduce it to a gorge. Barriers are 
thus formed from which the route on either side of the river is completely commanded, 

15. In Loh'rin proper distinct traditions of an ancient ‘ Killa’ or fortress cling to the 
isolated ridge which projects in the direction from N.W. to S.E. towards the right bank of the 
Loh*rin River, just above the village of Gég'vand (shown on the Survey map as ‘Gajian’). 
At its S.E. extremity this ridge falls off abruptly with a rocky face. On the N.E. and S.W. 
sides its slopes descend with equal steepness to the beds of the streams which flow through 
the Tantr'vand and Gég'vand villages. The top of this ridge lies about 300 feet above the 
level of the valley, and forms a narrow plateau about a quarter of a mile long. At the S.E. 
end of this plateau rises a émall hillock. This was pointed out to mo by old villagers as the 
site of a fort, which is supposed to have stood there long before the time of the Muhammadan 
Rijas of Prints. 


7 Comp. Entiot, History of Indsa, ii. pp. 455, 


plateau. When the latter was reached by his 
466 sq. Ferishta’s account places the expedi- 


advance-guard, the Sikhe found themselves with. 


tion in A.H. 406 (A.D. 1015) ; according to the 
Tobakat-i-Akbari it took place in A.n. 412 
(a.p. 1021). As Albérini’s residence in India as 
an involuntary follower of Mahmid’s court falls 
after the capture of Khwarizm, a.D. 1017, the 
lator date would be preferable. 

‘@ Tho pious legend of the Loh*rin people 
attributes the Maharaja's defcat to the mira- 
culous intervention of the Saint, ‘Sayyad Canan,’ 
who lios buried near the village of Tantr'vand at 
Loh*rin proper. Mysterious noises and ‘alarms’ 
proceeding from his Ziairat are said to have 
thrown the Sikh army into confusion and to have 
brought about its precipitous flight. 

In reality Ranjit Singh’s retreat was due to 
far moro natural causea. His troops hed 
alrendy suffered great losses by sickness and 
desertion on the advance to tue ‘l'ds*maidan 


out supplies and coufronted by a strongly posted 
force under ‘Azim Khan, the Afghan Governor of 
KaSmir. After a few days spent in inaction, 
Ranjit Singh received news of the defeat which 
his general Ram Dyal, sent with a second column 
by the Pir Pantsaél Pass, had sufferod before 
S‘upiyen. Ranjit Singh then felt obliged to 
order a retreat. This developed into a complete 
rout when the hillmen of the Raja of Pinch 
(Printg) attecked the Sikhs from the mountains 
about Lohtrin. On July 30th, 181+, Ranjit 
Singh himself had to flee to Mandi after the 
complete loss of his baggage and a great portion 
of his army. 

The best account of this expedition I have 
been able to trace, ia that given by Baron Hiegt, 
Kaschmir, ii. pp. 144 sqq. 
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No remains are now visible above ground, except the traces of rough walls on the sides of 
this hillock and stone-heaps at various places. As the whole ridge has been used for a 
long time back as a burial-ground, many of the large stones placed over the tombs may have 
originally been carried away from the site of the ‘ Killa.’ A large treasure is believed to be 
buried there. The ridge itself is accessible only by a narvow neck, which connects it on 
the north with the hillside behind. The approach to this point appears to have heen guarded 
by two smaller forts which the tradition of the Loh*rin people places on spurs projecting from 
the mountain, one to the west and the other to the north of the commencement of the ridge. 
Quite close to the lattcr point is a fine spring. 

16. Though the traditions and scanty remains here indicated do not by themselves admit 
of any certain conclusion, it may be safely asserted that the ridge described would have 
afforded an excellent position for a hill-castle, designed for barring the route up tho valley. 
The actual road leading to the Tés'maidin Pass, winds round the foot of the ridge on tho 
S.and E. On account of the proximity of the. deeply-eut river-bed the road could never 
have followed a different direction. On the left side of tho valley, opposite to the ridge, a 
high mountain spur descends with rugged clills to the river-bed. The difficult path which 
leads along this bank towards the Nurpir Pass, is untit for laden animals and could have been 
easily defended in case of any attempt to turn the ridge, 

In view of the topographical facts here indicated I am inclined to look upon the ridge in 
the centre of Loh'rin as the most likely site of Louanakotra. The absence of more con- 
spicuous remains overground can scarcely be considered an argument against this assumption, 
if we keep in view the time-honoured fashion in which castles are constructed in and about 
Kasmir. The walls are built of rough unhewn stones set in a framework of wooden beams, 
aud are liable to rapid decay, if once neglected”? This fact is sufticiently illustrated by the 
wholly ruinous condition of many of the forts which the Sikhs erected on the routes to 
Kaémnir in the early part of this century. 

Adding to this fact the destructive action of the heavy monsoon rains, and the equally 
heavy snowfall to which the southern slopes of the Pir Pantsal are exposed, we cannot well 
fee! surprised if a once famous stronghold can now, after seven centuries, be traced only in 
shapcless stone heaps and a lingering tradition. 


NOTE F.—iv. 194-204, 
PARITIASAPURA. 


1, The name of Paninasaruna is preserved in that of the Pargana Par'!spor which, 08 
indicated on the Survey map, comprises the well-defined little tract lying betweon the marshes 
on the left bank of the Vitasta immediately to the 8.W. of Shad'pir. The identity of the names 
Parihisapura and Partapér is evident on phonetic grounds, and was known to the authors of 
the Persian Chronicles (Haidar Malik, Muhaminad ‘Azim, Bir'ba] Katser"). It is alsv indi- 
cated by the gloss of A, on our passage. This sufliced to show me that the iow taken hy 
General Cunninogam who, probably influenced by a conjecture of Views, Z'ravels, il. p. 148, 


# Kor the description of o fort built on thelabove system, soo e.g. the accounts of the recent 
siege of the Citral Fort (1805). 
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had placed Parihisapura on the right bank of the river, near the village of Sambal (Anc. 
Geogr., p. 101), unsupported as it was by any evidence, could not be correct. But neither the 
above sources nor extant tradition could furnish any clue us to the exact position of Lalita- 
ditya’s town. 

2. Inorder to study the question on the spot I visited Par'spor, in September, 1892, 
when I was able to trace the actual ruins of the buildings described by Kalhnya in iv. 195-204, 
and thereby to fix with certainty the site of Parihisupura, For a brief report on this tour 
see the Proceedings of the Imperial Acacemy, Vienna, Philos.-Histur. Class, No. xxvii. 1892, 
and the “ Academy,” Novembor 24th, 1893, For the positions of the ruins to be discussed 
below, the large scale map attached to Note J should be consulted. 

The remains referred to are situated on the small Udar or alluvial plateau which rises 
between the marshes of the Panz'nér on the E., and those near the village of Har'trath (‘ Har- 
prat’ on map) on the W. Its average height above the level of the valley is about one 
hundred feet. The plateau measures about two miles from N. to §.. and a little over a mile 
where it is broadest. Ina broad ravine which cuts into the Udar from the south, lies the 
village of Divar, 74° 32’ long. 34° 9 lat. 

3. Close to the west of the village I found the ruins of two large temples adjuining 
each other, marked D, Z on map. Each temple must have consisted of a central edifice and 
an enclosing quadrangle. Of the former there remains only a confused mass of massive blocks. 
The quadrangle, too, is utterly ruined and traceable only by wall foundations and broken 
pillars, fragments of arches, ete. The large dimensions of theso temples are indicated by the 
fact that the peristyle of the one further to the west formed a square of about 275 fect, and 
that of the other an oblong of circ, 230 feet by 170 feet. These measurements are considerably 
in excess of those of Lalitiditya’s temple at Matan : Martanda, which are 220 feet by 142 feet." 

About one mile to the N.W. of these temples, and close to the northern end of the plateau, 
J found a group of three other ruined structures (see A, B, C on map), one of these being of even 
more imposing proportions. All are in an equal state of destruction. They are ranged in a line 
from north to south, along the edge of the Udar. The largest ruin is the northernmost, .t. It 
now appears as a vast circular mound formed by large blocks of stone which are piled up in 
uttor confusion to a height of over 30 feet above the ground. The diameter of this mound 
must be close upon 300 feet. Enclosing it can bo traced the foundation walls of a quadrangle 
which externally measured about 419 feet square. On the top of the mound lies a block 
remarkable for its size, &} fect square by 4} feet in height, which, to judge from the large 
circular hole cut in its centre, must evidently have formed tho base of a high column or colossal 
image, 

Next to the sonth of this ruin are the remains of a quadrangular building, B (external dimen- 
sions abont 152 feet by 0 feet), which apparently enclosed an open courtyard without a 
central shrine. The southernmost ruin of the group, C, shows again in the centre a shapeleas 
pile of stones forming a mound about 20 feet high, with an enclosing quadrangle 240 feet 
square, 

4. Finnlly thore is to he noticed the isolated ruin, F, situated at the south-east extremity 
of the plateau, and close to the spot marked on the Survey map as “ Daora Station, 5370'.” 
This portion of the plateau which is separated from the rest by the ravine already mentioned 
and a smaller ono running towards Divar village from the east, bear the name of Gurdan Udar. 
The ruin 2’ shows also a confused pile of large slabs in tho centre, marking the place of a 
temple cella, and around it the scanty remains of a quadrangle. Tho latter was apparently a 
square of about 150 feet. To the south of the quadrangle thero rises a small mound about 
15 feet high, which is possibly the romnant of a Stipa. A little to the west of this mound 


' Sco Gen. Cunnincuam’s paper, J.A.8.B., 1848, p. 269. 
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thero isa dcop tank-like depression in the ground which might mark either a large well or 
cistern? 

5. It cannot be doubted that we have to look among the ruins here described for the 
five great buildings which Lalitaditya erected at Parihasapura. They are named in the 
Chronicle, iv. 195-200, Parihdsakesava, MuktakeSava, Mahdvardha, Govardhanadhara, and 
Rijavihara. The first four were temples dedicated to the worship of Vignu. The lastas its name 
shows, was 8 Buddhist convent. The character of the ruins at Divar egrees exactly with that 
of the shrines mentioned in Kalhana’s acount. My search in Par'spor has also shown that these 
Tuins are the only ancient remains of any significance in the neighbourhood not otherwise 
identified. 

Further evidence is furnished by the fact that the shrine of Vainyasvamin, which the 
passage v. 97 places at Parihasapura,‘ can be recognized with certainty in the ruined temple at 
Malikpér, one mile from the northern group of the Divar ruins (see Note J). 

6. The vicissitudes through which Parihisapura has passed after the reign of Lalitaditya, 
explain sufficiently the condition of utter decay exhibited by the Divar ruins. The royal 
residence which Lalitaditya had placed at Parihisapura,’ was removed from there already by his 
son Vajraditya.© The great change effected by Avantivarman in the course of the Vitasti 
removed tho junction of this river with the Sindhu from Parihasapura to the present Shad'pir, 
nearly three miles away.’ This must have seriously impaired the importance of Parihasapura. 
Scarcely a century and a half after Lalitaditya’s death King S'amkaravarman (883-901 a.D.) 
used materials from Parihasapura for the construction of his new town and temples at Patan. 

Some of its shrines, however, must have survived to a later period, as we find the 
‘ Parigndyas’ or Purohitas of Parihisapura referred to as an apparently influential body in the 
reign of Sammgrimarija (a.p. ]003-1028).2 Under King Harga the colossal Buddha image of 
Parihisapura is mentioned among the few sacred atatues which escaped being seized and 
melted down by that king.” This image was evidently the one mentioned, iv. 200, in 
connection with the Rajavihara. 

7. Subsequently, in the account of the war between King Harsa and the pretender 
Uccala, we read of the latter taking up a position at Parihisapura, which is rightly enough 
described as difficult of access owing to the steep slopes of the plateau and the water 
around." For the night Uccala took his quarters in one of the quadrangles (catuhséla). 
When the royal troops had stormed Parihasapura, the Rajavikdra was burned down, as 
Uccala was erroneously believed to have taken refuge in it. The silver image of Visnu 
PARIHASARESAVA, was subsequently carried away and broken up by King Harsa.” A new 
statue of the god was put up by Uccala after his conquest of the throne.” 


2 Tho brief description which has been given 3 The qnadrangular courtyard  (cafuhsila) 
above of tho Par’spor ruins, ia based upon tho found in the case of each ruin, is distinctly mon- 
notes taken by me during tho short visit I was tioned by. Kalhana, iv. 204, for cach of Lalita- 


able to pay to this site in September, 1892. ditya’s buildings. 
When revisiting it in May, 1896, [ found to my * Seo note on v. 97-99. 
revret that many of the stones then yet tn ® iv. 242, 310. 
situ, had been removed in the preceding two ® iv, 395. 
years and broken up by contractors to supply 7 Sce noto v. 97-99. 
road metal for the new Tonga road to S‘rinagar 8 v. 161. 4 
which passes cloge to tho south of tho Par’s- ® vii. 13 ; compare also note vii. 993. 
por Udar. Upon a representation which the 0 vii. 1097 aq. 
Resident, Colonel Sir Adelbert Talbot, waa " See note vii. 1326. 


ic) 


pleased to support, the Durbar haa taken atepa 1335 sqq. : si 
to prevent the repetition of similar vandalism. The curious event which popular plata 
It must be hoped that these mensnres will be seema to have connected with tho destruc ion 
sofficient to connteract the temptation which the of this image, has been digcussed in noto vil. 
convenient position of Parspor ruing offers to 1344-47. 

the contractors and others in search of cheap 8 viii. 79. 

etone-material. 
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The final destruction of the temples of Parihisapura is attributed by the Muhammedan 
chroniclers and Abi-l-Fazl to Sikandar Butshikast (a.p. 1389-1413).4 The latter author 
records a curious story about a Sanskrit inscription discovered on that occasion. Where the 
name Parihdsapura is found in the later Sanskrit Chronicles it must be understood as 
referring to the district, the modern Par*spér. 

8. We have at present but little evidence to aid us towards an identification of 
individual structures among the ruins of the Par*spér Udar. The safest indication is supplied, 
perhaps, by the name of Gurdan which, as stated above, is applied to the south-east portion of 
the plateau. Gurdan is the modern Ké. representative of the name Govardhana, and like the 
latter, itself, commonly used as an abbreviation for Gorardhanadhara, the epithet of Vigsnu. 
One of the five great shrines of Lalitaditya was, according to iv. 198, dedicated to Visnu 
GovaRDHANADHARA. It thus appears probable that the local name Gurdan for which the 
people at Divar know no explanation, is directly derived from the designation of the temple. 
The latter may accordingly be recognized in the isolated ruin, J’, which occupies the top of the 
Gurdan Udar. 

Owing to the state of utter destruction in which all ruins of Par*spor are found at present, 
clear archeological evidence as to the original destination of the several structures could not 
be expected without extensive excavations. Attention, however, may be called to the peculiar 
form of the extant remains of ruin B. We have here a quadrangular building enclosing an 
open court without any central cella, as found in the case of all the other ruins. This arrange- 
ment suggests clearly that of a Vihara. It is hence possible that we have here the remains of 
the Ragavinara which Kalhana mentions in iv. 200, together with its great quadrangle. 

9. It is curious to note from the Persian Chronicles of Narayan Kav] and Muhammad 
‘Azim that a popular tradition about Lalitaditya’s templce-buildings at Partspér had survived 
up to the early part of the eighteenth century. In their account of Lalitaditya’s reign these 
authors refer to the latter's temples at Par*spor, of which ruins were then still extant. They 
mention, in particular, fragments of a monolithic pillar fifty-four yards high, as still visible in 
their own time." We have here clearly an allusion to the stone column, fifty-four Aastas high, 
and bearing a representation of Garuda, which Kalhana speaks of in verse iv. 199, in connection 
with the shrine of Govardhanadhara-Visnu. 

Which particular remains the Persian Chronicles here refer to we can no longer determine. 
It is quito possible that even up to the time when Muhammad ‘Azim wrote (a.p. 1727), the 
Par‘spor plateau showed architectural fragments of great size which have since been carried 
away as building materials. Or could he or his informants have connected the remarkably 
large block of stone which still lies on the top vf tho great ruined mound A, with Kalhana’s 
notice of the Garuda pillar ? 

However this may be, it is of interest to find that the Par‘spér ruins, about which no 
tradition whatever can be traced at present, were yot, at a comparatively so recent time, 
gencrally attributed to Lalitaditya’s buildings. 
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4 Ain Akbart, ii. p. 364; comp. also Cun- 
NINGHAM, Ane. Gicogr., p. 102. 
® S'riv. iv. 352 ; Fourth Chron, 55k. 


dréthan (Puriinadhisthina). Gen. Cunninciam, 
JAS. B., 1848, p. 324, has rightly pointed out tho 
objections to Vigne’s conjecture. But his own 


16 Compare WILson, Essay, p. 49 sq.—Vianxr, 
Travels, p. 37, hy a hight of Janey thought he 
had found tho capital ‘of Chis pillar of Garnda 
in a large sculptured fragment lying near Pan- 


attempt to reconstruct a colossal Linga out of 
this and some other fragments seatlered ever oa 
distance of several hundred yards, can scarecly 
carry conviclion. 
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NOTE G.—iv, 348, 


THE DAMARAS. 


1. The term DAmana is one of common occurrence in the Chronicle, and the persons 
whom it designates play a prominent part in the later portions of the narrative. It is, hence, 
important to ascertain its significance with as much precision as our materials will permit. 
The word ddémara, in the sense in which it is used in the Rajatarangini and the later 
Chronicles, has not yet been traced outside Kaémir. Neither Kalhana nor his successors 
have thought it necessary to define or explain the term. It cannot, therefore, surprise us that 
its true bearing has not been recognized by earlier interpreters. 

WILson, owing apparently to some misunderstanding of the first passage in which the 
word occnrs, had formed the opinion that the Damaras were a fierce intractable tribe 
inhabiting the mountains to the north of Kasmir. He had accordingly treated the subsequent 
notices of the Damaras as referring to inroads made by that tribe into Kagmir.’ It may well 
be doubted whether that distinguished scholar would heve expressed this opinion if the last 
two Books had been accessible to him, or if his text for the first six had been less 
defective. His view, however, has been followed by all subsequent interpreters of the 
Chronicle. 

The difficulties whieh it involved had evidently not escaped the authors of the St. 
Petersburg Dictionary who, with reference to a possible etymology, suggested that the word 
might have had originally a more general meaning, ‘ riotous, rebel.’?_ But the true purport of 
the term was recognized only in a brief supplementary note of that work which reproduces 
a suggestion of Professor H. Kern assigning to d@mara the meaning ‘ Bojar,’ i.e. feudal land- 
owner or baron.‘ ; 

2. That this interpretation is the right one, is proved beyond all doubt by a careful 
examination of all the numerous passages in which Kalhana has occasion to speak of 
Damaras. Among these, however, it will suffice here to consider only those which furnish 
characteristic evidence. In this respect tho first mention, iv. 348, is already of interest. 

Kalhana, amongst other curious maxims of administrative wisdom put into the mouth 
of Lalitaditya, makes that king warn his successors not to Icave with the cultivators of the 
land more than what is necessary for their bare sustenanco and the tillage of their fields. The 
reason assigned for this draconie injunction is, that “If they should keep moro wealth, they 
would become in a single year very formidable Dimaras, and strong cnough to neglect the 
conmands of the king.” It is clear that the danger against which the Macchiavellian advice 
of the king is directed, cannot have been a sudden transformation of his Kasmirian 
agriculturist subjects into fierce hillmen. It is manifestly the growth among this misera 
contribuens plebs of a well-to-do land-holding class, capable of forming a powerful rural 
aristocracy, against which he wishes his successors to guard. 

It is unmistakably a representative of this class to whom we are introduced in tho 
enrions anccdote related of King Avantivarman’s visit to the shrine of Bhiitesvara.’ The 


3 See P.W., iii. p. 185. Tho etymology pro- 


1 Compare Exeay. pp. 61, 70 sqq. r 
posed is from damara, ‘strife, riot.’ That 


2 Sco ‘TRoveER’s note, iii, pp. 69 aq. ; Lassen, 


Ind. Mt, iii. pp. 1020, 1055, 1065 sqq. 

J, myself, had been partially influenced by thia 
view when preparing my edition of the text. 
There the word déimara bas been distinguished, 
wrongly as subseqnent inquiry has shown ime, 
aust proper biking, 


Damarn contd not overywhero bo a tribal namo 
the nuthors rightly concludod from iv. 318. 

+ Sco P.W., vii. p. 1747. 

5 y, 48 qq. 
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temple-pricsts, questioned by their royal visitor about tho evident destitute condition of the 
shrine, uscribe it to DHaNva, a powerful Damara of the district (Lahara) who has appro- 
priated the villages forming the temple's endowments. Dhanva, who owes his unrestrained 
local predominance to the patronage of the king’s powerful minister S‘iira, neglects summons 
after summons. When he ultimately arrives to receive his due punishment, he appears on the 
scono with a host of armed attendants. Kalhana clearly wants to describe to us here 
not « marauding hill-chief, but a member of that land-grabbing oligarchy which in his own 
time was threatening to destroy all remnant of royal power. 

8. The process by which the Diamaras during a long period of weak reigns and 
internal troubles gradually became the most powerful clement in the state, is fully 
illustrated by the story of the Damara Samgrama.6 When King Cakravarman had been 
driven a second time (a.p. 935) from his capital by his mutinous pretorians, the Tantrins, 
he took refuge with Samgrima, an influential Damara, resident in Madavarijya. After the con- 
clusion of a solemn compact the Damara rose in support of the deposed king, and with the 
help of others of his class who joined him, succeeded in reinstating him. The Tantrins 
were exterminated and the Damaras, who are referred to among the vassals (sdmanta),? 
obtained great influence. Subsequently, the ungrateful conduct of Cakravarman led to a 
conspiracy among the Damuaras and tv his murder.® 

There is comparatively little mention made of the Dimaras in the remainder of 
Book v. and in the next. But there are characteristic indications of their growing 
influence even during the period of comparative consolidation which followed Yasaskara’s 
accession and Queen Didda's advent to power. Both under Unmattivanti and Didda 
special mention is made of the success of royal commander-in-chiefs in coercive measures 
against Dimaras.° 

4. It is, however, in the subsequent period, after the accession of the house of 
Lohara (a.p. 1003), that we meet with the fullest development of the Damara power. 
During the long succession of weak reigns from Samgrimarija to Utkarga’s death (1003- 
1089 a.p.), the position of the Damaras as semi-independent feudal lords seems firmly to have 
esteblished itself. amaras set up pretenders, and siding either with father or son maintained 
Anantadeva and Kalaga in their internecine struggle.° The commanders of the royal troops 
are more than once represented as engaged in regular expeditions against these turbulent 
barons of various districts." 

In the midst of these troubles Kalhana relates to us incidentally the personal story of a 
Damara, which * 1rows an interesting light on the origin and growth of this feudal class." 
Jayyaka, the clever son of a householder at the village of Selyapura (the present S'il'ipor in 
Dints), had gradually raised himself to the position of a Damara." By the revenue of his 
lands and by exporting victuals to distant regions, he accumulated exceptional wealth, which 
ho kept safe by having great quantities of coin buried in the soil. He ultimately found his 
donth in ar attempt to seizo, by armed force, territory in the neighbouring district of 
Bhingila. dis buried treasures were confiscated by King Kalaga, and were so great as to 
relieve the latter of all his money-troubles, This story proves clearly that the position of 
Dimara was not necessarily restricted to a particular tribal division or set of families; it also 
indicates the means by which this status could be attained apart from direct inheritance. 

5. Another incidental note referring to the time of Kalasa helps to show that sometimes 
strongholds important for the safety of the whole land were in the power of Damaras. 


: v. 306 sqq. " vii, 223, 266, 676, 579, etc. 

Pe 395. ; 2 vii. 494 aqq. 

ee 405 eqq. 18 kramad damaratam agat, ia Kalhana’s cherao- 
v. 447, vi. 354, teristic expression. 


© vii. 164, 167, 367 sqq., 765, 914. 
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Lakkanacandra, a Damara, had hold the castlo of Dugdhaghata which guarded the old route 
to the Darad country, corresponding to the present Dud*khut Pars.'* He had been executed 
by order of King Ananta. Subsequently his widow had offered the hill fort to King Kalaéa, 
apparently, as the succeeding narrative shows, with a view to better assuring the safety of 
the neighbouring tract from inroads of the Darads. King Kalaéa refused the offer. The 
stronghold then fell into the power of the Darad king, from whom Harsa subsequently vainly 
endeavoured to recover it with the assistance of the neighbouring Damaras. The circum- 
stances here alluded to justify the conclusion that strongholds as well as lands had 
ptactically become hereditary possessions in the families of these feudal lords, whenever the 
central authority in the land was unable or unwilling to assert the right of resumption. 

6. An attempt in this latter direction may have been the real reason for the cruel 
persecution of Dimaras of which we read in Harse’s reign. In narrating the war of extcr- 
mination by which Harsa endeavoured to rid the eastern portion of the valley of the power- 
ful Dimaras, Kalhano indiscriminately also uses the term Lavanya to designate them. 
This becomes quite evident by a comparison of the verses quoted below.’* The same observa- 
tion holds good for a serics of passages in later portions of the Chronicle.!” 

The explanation is not far to seek. Lavanya, as shown in note vii. 117], is a tribal name 
still surviving to this day in the Kram name Lim’, borne by a considerable section of the 
agriculturist population of Kasmir. From the way in which Kalhana employs the name 
in the passages referred to, and from numerous others in which the Lavanyas are mentioned, 
it must be inferred that the mass of the Damaras was recruited from that tribal section. If 
this was the case the indifferent use of the ethnic and class designations is easily accounted 
for. It finds its exact parallel in the way in which, e.g. common usage in the Western 
Panjab designates all shopmen as ‘ Khattris,’ or all English-knowing clerks as ‘ Babus.’ 
Examples for the same substitution of terms could no doubt be quoted in hundreds from all 
parts of India." 

7. Harsa’s efforts to suppress the Damaras produced the reverse of the object aimed at. 
The exasperated Damaras conspired with the refugee princes, Uccala and Sussala, and by a 
successful rising put an end to Harsa’s rule and life.’ The reigns wh ch followed this revolu- 
tion, represont an almost uninterrupted series of struggles between the central authorities and 
tha Damaras, and between various factions of the latter themselves. 

The local barons whom Kalhana now often mentions by the characteristic if not very 
complimentary term of “ robbers,” ® seem to have usurped all power in the jand except in the 
immediate vicinity of the capital and the places occupied by the royal trxops. The most 
that the rulers are able to do, is to play off one of their sections against the other or to secure & 
footing by the support of one or the other great Damara house! Thus Garaacannna, the chief 
foudal lord in Lahara (Lir) becomes a true “ king-maker.” When Sussala ultimately fell out 
with him, he could secure the Damara’s submission only by regular sieges of his strongholds, 
and the creation of a powerful rival.” To similar prominence rose subsequently PRTHVIHARA 


4 vii. 1171 9qq. 

} vii. 1227 aqq. 

'6 Comparo vii. 1228 with vii. 1229 aq.; also 
vii. 1236 with 1237; vii. 1254 aq. 

% Compare viii. 627 with viii. 910 eq., 1127; 
viii. 2009 with 2012. 

'S As a very curious inatance may be mon- 
tioned the fact noted in Mr. J. M. Dovix’s 
Gazetteer of the Karnal District, p. 35, that village- 
people in the Panjab diatricta round Delhi are 
still in the habit of calling all native officials 
by the term of Turk. The custom originated, of 
course, in the times of the Mughal régime. 


19 viii, 1263 8qq. 

20 Seo note viii. 7 (dasyz). : 

They must have amply morited this designa- 
tion by their exactions which, no donbt, weighod 
heavily on the tillera of tho soil and on trade. 
Their skill in looting when occasion offered, is 
more than once illustrated by Kalhana’s narra- 
tive; see o.g. vii. 1672; viii. 795, 816, 1157, 
1415 8qq., etc. . 

1 Compare o.g. viii. 15 aqq.; viii. 588 sqq-: 
651 aqq., 801, aqq., otc. 

D See viii. 415 aqq., 688 sqq. 
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and his sons, Damaras of S'amali (Hamal), Tikka of Devasarasa (Div’sar), Mallakosthaka of 
Lahara, Naga of Khiyaérama (Khuy*h6ém) and others. 

8. Throughout these troubles Kalhana’s narrative brings out strongly the local character 
of the Damaras’ power. The districts to which they belong are regularly mentioned,” and show 
that their homes were invariably in the fertile cultivated portions of the valley. These alone, 
in fact, were able to support a large class of territorial barons of this type. Their seats 
(upavesana) which evidently formed strong places capable of defence, are often referred to.™ 

Kalhana with the mass of the officials and Brahmans must have cherished bitter feelings 
against this turbulent class of petty territorial lords, and does not hide his sentiments. Ho 
takes more than once occasion to refer to the Damaras’ boorish habits, and again to their 
ostentatious extravagance when in power.» Ina curious sketch of city-life he shows to us also 
the small fry of the class, “the Dimaras from the environs of the city, who are more like 
cultivators, though they carry arms.” * 

In another passage where he praises the wife of the Damara Kosthaka who became a ‘ati 
when her husband was mortally wounded, he does not omit to contrast this conduct with that 
of the ordinary Jimara women who did not show much regard for their character as widows.” 
Kalhana plainly attributes the exceptional conduct of Kosthaka’s wife to her noble descent 
from a family of Rijpiits. The mention of this marriage is instructive. Either the Lavanyas 
originally could not have held a very low position as a caste; or with their rise to wealth and 
power that gradual elevation in the social scale had already set in, which forms so interesting 
a feature in the modern history of many an Indian caste.» The same conclusion is indicated 
in a fashion even more markod by the marriages of daughters of Damaras to members of the 
royal family.” 

9. From the above sketch it will appear that tho materials which Kalhana’s Chroniclo 
supplies, are sufficient to give us a just idea of the political power and the social position held 
by the Dimaras in his own times. But they leave us in the dark as to the conditions under 
which their landed property, the basis of their influence, was acquired and held. If we com- 
pare the conditions prevailing in other parts of India where a similar class of Janded aristocracy 
is still extant, the view suggests itself that a kind of servico-tenuro, the grant of land in return 
for military or other services, may have been the original foundation of tho system. Yet even 
4s regards this point tho absence of all oxact data prevents us from going beyond mere conjce- 
ture. Still less can we hope to ascertain the exact relations in which the Damaras may have 
stood towards their sovereign and towards tho cultivators in matters of revenue, administra- 
tion, etc. It is well known how multifarious and complicated the conditions regulating feudal 
tenure usually are even within a single Indian province or Native State. 

10. Tho references to Dimaras in the later Chronicles are comparatively few and do not 
furnish additional information. In most cases the term is found as a title applied to local 
grandecs whether Hindu or Muhammadan, without there being any charactcristic indication in 
the narrative as to their positions or functions.*” As the political conditions of the country do 
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* Thua we have tho Damaras of Nildsva, vii. 
1631 ; viii. 424, 3115; of Holadd, viii. 733, 1430, 
3115; of S'amala, vii. 1022; viii. 691, 1517, 
2749, otc. 

= Pe vii. 1254; viii. 1070 note. 

° vill. 856 aqq., 1635 sqq. A 

96 vit foo. 9-5 qq-, 1545 

7 viii, 2334 aqq. 

7 With respect to the latter explanation 
which, on the whole, is the more probable, the 
status of the Jats of the Panjab plains might bo 
tjuoted ag an oxact parallel. From this agricul- 
tural caste of low social position thore had risen 
during the times of Sikh ascendoncy, a power- 


ful landed aristocracy, which has supplied most 
of the families ruling the Panjab Nativo States. 

Onc of those Jat chiofs has not. so long ao suc- 
ceeded in obtaining a wife from a poor but noblo 
Rajpit family, notwithstanding the aversion with 
which such a mésalliance is regarded among tho 
proud Rajpite of the Panjab hills. (See my note 
Epigr. Ind., ii. p. 493.) Tho history of this Jat 
aristocracy seems also in other respects to illus- 
trate the origin and growth of the Damara class. 

* viii. 459 eqq., 2953. 

50 Compare Jonar, 96 aq., 466 sqq.; S’riv. iv. 
264, 414, 595, 606, etce.; Fourth Chron. 39, 
44 8qq., 63, 72. 
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not seem to have undergone any material change previous to the advent of the Mughal power, 
the class represented by the Damaras probably continued to be on influential element also in 
the time of the Muhammadan Sultans. But it is difficult to say whether the term ddmara as 
used in the narrative of these reigns was more than an archaism. In any case, its real signifi- 
cance must have been understood yet by the Pandits of the sixteenth century. 

11. Kgemendra’s Samayamétrkaé and the Lokaprakdsa are the only works outside the 
Chronicles in which I have been able to trace the word démara in the meaning above dis- 
cussed. Kgsemendra describing the adventures of the courtezan Kankali, one of the heroines 
of his curious poem, makes her for a time grace the house of the Damara Samarasirhha, who 
resides at Pratapapura (the modern Tipar).! Bricf as the description is, we can yet see that 
Ksemendra wants to represent to us the Damara’s house as a place of comfort and plenty, and 
the master, himself, as another Bhimasena, full of fighting spirit, quarrelsome, and a lover of 
good things. Living under Ananta and Kalaga, Ksemendra had, no doubt, plenty of models to 
draw this figure from. The name he gives to his Damara, Samarasimha, ‘Lion of the battle,’ is 
also significant. In the Lokaprakasa the term occurs in a mere list containing various official 
designations without any comment.” 


NOTE H.—iv. 495. 
THE TERM DINNARA AND THE MONETARY SYSTEM OF KAS’MIR. 


1, The numerous passages of the Chronicle which state in exact figures prices of 
commodities, amounts of salaries and tho like, or otherwise refer to the currency of the 
country, furnish valuable materials for the numismatic and economic history of Kasmir. 
Their evidence, however, cannot be fully utilized unless the character and value of the 
monetary system to which they refer, is clearly established. 

The first question which presents itself, concerns the value of the term DinnAra, which 
we find almost invariably used or implied in Kalhana’s monetary statements, This word, 
undonbtedly derived from the denarivs of the West, is well known to Sanskrit lexicography 
as the designation of a gold-coin, usually spelt dindra. But the manifest impossibility of 
accepting this meaning for the passages of the Chronicle which mention sums in Dinnaras, 
had already struck Dr. Witson.' Noticing that in two passages figures are given which if 
calculated in gold, would be large beyond all credence, he suggested that the ‘Dinars’ 
meant might have been of copper. Curiously enongh, however, none of the subsequont 
interpreters seems tu have followed up the suggestion thrown out by Wilson, or to have 
otherwise paid attention to the subject.” 


3} Samayam. ii. 21 sqq. * See now WEBER, Indische Studien, xviii, 
p. 307. 
! Seo Witson, Essay, pp. 5A, 62 notes. tent to call the daily paymont of 100,000 old 


2 Taoven, i. p. 524, reproduces Wilson's aug- coins to a court poet ‘an evident oxayperation.” 
gestion with reference to the price of rico In Mr. J.C. Dutt’s translation I cannot find any 
mentioned, v. 71. Lassen, iii. p. 1009, is con- notice of the point. 
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2. If we examine the passages in which Dinnaras are spoken of by Kalhana, we 
cannot fail to note that they range themselves under two heads. L£ither Dinnaras are 
mentioned in a general way without any particular amount or quantity being specified.’ 
Or we have exact statements of cash amounts, coupled with the term dinndra and expressed 
in figures which with iare exceptions move in round hundreds, thousands, lakhs and 
crores! That in the first case the term dinndra had to be taken in the general sense of 
‘coin’ or ‘money,’ was made quite evident by the passage, vii. 950, which mentions 
under King Harsa, ‘Dinnaras of gold, silver and copper.’ Here we have clearly the word 
dinnara in the sense of mudra, ‘coin,’ distinctly given to it by the Unadikoga, 

As regards the second class of passages we have important evidence in the note of 
the old and well-informed glussator A,. Explaining Kalhana’s expression ‘ dinndranain 
dasasatim’ (ten hundred Dinnaras) in vi. 38, he states plainly that dinndrdh means the same 
as dyad in Kasmiri.© The latter word is commonly used to this day in the sense as 
‘money,’ in particular, ‘coined moucy’ or ‘cash.’ I4 is evident that according to the inter- 
pretation of the glossator dinudra is not the designation of any particular monetary value, 
but a term of much more general significance, corresponding somewhat to our ‘cash’ or 
“currency. 

3. It fully agrees with this interpretation that we see in numerous passages plain 
figures, without the addition of the word dinndra, used exactly in the same way for the 
indication of money amounts. If we compare the passage iv. 495, which mentions ‘one 
jakh Dinnaras’ as the daily pay of the Sabhapati Udbhata with another, vii. 145, where 
the daily pay of Rudrapila S’ahi is referred to by the simple term of ‘one lakh and a 
half, it is difficult to avoid the conclusion that the currency meant is the samo in both 
cases. 

Equally significant evidence may be deduced from the anecdote which is told in 
Uceala's reign of the depositor and the trader. Here the sum originally deposited is 
described, viii. 124, as “a Jakh Dinnaras” (dinndralaksa). In the subsequent narrative tho 
fraudulent Bania is mado to give details as to the various items of expenditure which are 
supposed to have exhausted the deposit (vii. 136 syq.). These items are then invariably 
expressed by figures moving in round hundreds, to which neither the word dinndra nor any 
other term indicative of monetary value is added. 

This fictitious account is instructive also from another point of view When wo find 
that for such trifling expenses as the repair of a shoe and whip, purchase of honey and 
ginger for a sick child, 2 load of broken pots, etc., sums of “one hundred,” “three 
hundred,” etc., are charged in the account, it is manifest that the basis of the currency 
tu which these figures refer, must be a very low one. Tho same conclusion is forced upon 
us by those passages where Kalhana relating events near his own time and known to him 
evidently on good authority, mentions sums which unloss calculated on such a basis would 
appear on tho face of it extravagant and impossible. Thus we have, apart from the daily 
allowances of 1,50,000 and 80,000 Dinnaras mentioned, vii. 145 sq., the statement made, vii. 163, 
as to an assignment of 96,00,00,000 Dinniras to the frithful Ekangas; the estimato of a 
single jewel at 7,00,000 Dinnaras, vii. 418; the ransom of ‘thirty-six lakhs’ paid for a court 
favourite at a timo of financial pressure, viii. 1918, etc. 

4. Tho indications thus furnished by the Chronicle are by themsclves not sufficient to 
give any distinct idoa os to the ancient monctary system of Kasémir. But, fortunately, we 
are able to supplement and elucidate them by the evidence of the coins, and by tle short 


3 Seo iii. 103; v. 84 sq., 87, 89, 108; vii. vi. 38; vii. 163, 1118, 1220 oq.; viii. 124, 
496 eq., 500, 950; viii. 151 sqq., 883, 3335. 1918, 
‘Sce iv. 495, 617, 698; v. 71, 116 sq., 205; ® See the reference quoted in P.W., a.¥. 
© Dinnttrah dyar ti kakmirabhdsaya. 
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but very valuable account which ApU-z-Fazt has left us of the Kaémir currency in the time of 
Akbar. His description of the system is as follows’: “ Rab Sasnit is a silver coin of nine 
mishas. The Pancihi is of copper, equal to the fourth of a dam, and is called kasira. 


One-fourth of this is the bdrakdni,!’ of which again one-fourth is called shakri. 


4 kasiras = 1 hat. 
40 kasiras = 1 sasnit. 
14 sdsnt == 1 stkka. 
100 sdsniis = 1 lakh, which, according to the imperial estimate, is equal to one 
thousand dams.” 


5. The merit of having first recognized the value of this account and explained its 
true bearing on Kasmir numismatics belongs to General CUNNINGHAM, who has discussed 
it at length in his Coins of Medizval India. He realized the plain decimal basis of the 
system described by Abi-l-Fazl, notwithstanding the defective forms in which the names of 
the several coins are recorded. He also found the links which connect this system with 
the extant coinage of the Hindu kings of Kasmir. 

Owing, however, to o certain want of arrangement and to inaccuracies of detail easily 
accounted for by the circumstances mentioned in the note,!! his exposition of the subject is 
scarcely as convincing as it might be otherwise. In giving an analysis of his results as far as 
they affect the object of our inquiry, I shall restrict myself to the points which appear to me 
established for certain, But I shall add the philological evidence which helps to support 
those conclusions. 

The numerical relation indicated by Abi-l-Fazl between the Pancithi, Hat and 
Sdsnii, viz. 1: 4:40, makes it quite certain that Gen. Cunningham was right in connecting these 
terms with the modern Kasmiri words for 25, 100 and 1000.2 The Kasmiri terms intended by 


7 T have followed in the above extract the text 
of the Ain-i Akbarias found in Prof. Blochmann’s 
edition, ii. p. 564. The translation published by 
Col. Jarrett, ii. p. 354, deviates from this toxt 
by substituting certain corrections for the 
KaSmir coin names and by equating 100 Sikkas 
to 1 Lakh, which throws the whole reckoning out 
of order. The rahat of the translation (for hat) 
originates from e wrong division of |,5.S 

Forty déms were in Akbar’s time equiva- 
lent to one rupee; see Pninsep, Useful Tables, 
ed. Thomas, p. 21; also Tuomas, Pathan Kings 
of Delhi, pp. 407, 421. 

° The tcrm Kasira ia at prosont unknown as a 
monetary term in Kajmir. The glossator of MS. 
w in Prof. Blochmann’s edition makes it the 
equivalent of one-fourth of a falas or copper. 
From verbal information I gather that Kasira 
ie atill used inthe Western Panjab as a designa- 
tion of one-fourth of a British Pice. I am unable 
to trace the term in the works of reference 
accessible to me at present. 

© Col. Jarrett proposes to read this name in 
ite K$. form as ‘ bahgagni,’ recte bah?gan', see 
below, § 6. 

"The work was published in 1894, after the 
death of its distinguished author, and was ovi- 
dently prepared during the last years of his 
long life. Considering this circumstance and 


the deficient information possessed by him ee 
regarda tho earlier sources of Kasmir history, 
Gen. CUNNINGHAM’s account of the monetary 
system of KaSmir as given there, pp. 30 8qq., 
deserves every commendation. It serves to 
illustrate that remarkable combination of natural 
acumen and oxtensivo antiquarian exporience 
which enabled Gon. Cunningham to find often, 
as it were intuitively, the true solution of o 
difficult question even whero his evidence was 
defective and his argument shaky. . 

It would serve no useful purpose to reviow 
here tho few references which Gen. Cunningham 
makes to Kalhana’s notices of coins and monoy, 
pp. 34 aq. It ia evident that their true sig- 
nificance had escaped him owing to the defocts 
of tho text or translation ho used. ; 

2 It may be noted that the connection of 
Abi-l-Faz!’s sdsn&@ with K§. sds, ‘thouennd,” 
and of hat with hath, ‘hundred,’ is already 
alluded to in the brief note which tho transla- 
tion gives on the pnssage from information 
supplied by P. Radha Kisan, late Governor of 
Jammu. ‘But I have no donbt that Gen. 
Cunningham, whose study of Kasmir coinage 
extonded ovor moro than half a century, and 
who possessed some knowledge of tho Kasmiri 
language, had ascertained the true meaning of 
the terms Jong before the publication of this 
note. 
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Abi-]-Fnzl are, in fact, pintshu, hath and sdsiin, All of these, as we shall see below, still survive 
in popular use to the present day as designations of monetary values. Pémtshu is clearly 
a derivative of pintsh, ‘twenty-five’ (< Skr. paiicavinsati), hath (Skr. sata) is identical 
with the ordinary Ks. word for ‘hundred,’ and. sdsiin plainly derived from sés, ‘ thousand’ 
(Skr. sahasra)."3 The coin or value meant by the Aat was equivalent to 1 Dim of Akbar or 
,z Rupee, as shown by the equation of 1 Pintshu =} Dam. The Pintshu itself was a 
copper coin and may, according to the accopted value of the Dam of Akbar (323°5 grains, 
see for references above, note 8) have weighed about 81 grains. 

6. Descending below the pintshu, or ‘Twenty-fiver, we find in Abi-l-Fazl’s table 
the barakdni, as the edition reads. This is described in the text as ono-fuurth of the 
pintshu, but it is easy to show that Gen. Cunningham was right in treating this coin, or 
value, as representing one-half of the former.“ The dérakdni of the edition is, as the 
translation alroady correctly recognized, nothing bnt a wrongly spelt form of the K4&. 
bah"gan', which in the popular reckoning to be described below, represents one-half of the 
pintashu. Tho clerical error is casily accounted for by the peculiarities of the Persian 
characters (_3%,4 wrongly written for fel ). 

Bah'gan' wndoubtedly contains in its first part the Ks’, numeral bah, “twelve” (Skr. dvddasa), 
and may thus rightly be rendered with Gen, Cunningham by “ Twelver.” That this numerical 
value of the term bdh"yan' was actually understood in or before the seventeenth century, 
is shown by the gloss of A, on Rajat. v. 117, which gives the word ddhaganye as the KS. 
equivalent of ‘twelve Dinniras, and renders accordingly the thirty-six Dinnaras of the 
text by three “ Baihaganye.” ® It sheuld be noted that Abi-I-Fazl does not speak of the 
bah"gan' as a coin being in actual use. This can still less be assumed of a further sub- 
division, the shakri, which is described us one-fourth of the dah’gan'. I am unable to 
trace a corresponding term in the modern system of reckoning, but have indicated below 
(§ 11, with note 29) what may be its Sanskrit equivalent in the Lokaprakasa’s monctary 
terminology. 

7. Turning now to the higher monetary values, we havo the Adth or “ Wundreder,” 
which was equal, as we have scen, to the copper Dim of Akbar. The sésii or 
“Thousander” was the equivalent of 10 Haths, and must hence be reckoned as 10 Dams, 
or one-fourth of a Rupeo of Akbar. Tho dakh, ay its namo shows, was equal to 100 Sasiins, 
and accordingly represonted the valuo of 1000 Dams, exactly as Abi-l-Fazl's final romark 
puts it. 

The sikka which is mentioned as = J} Sjsiins, stands apart from this purely decimal 
scale of monetary values. Wo receive no indication as to the particular coin, if any, which 
may be intended by this term. The latter means simply ‘coin,’ and wns one of the 
designations applicd to the silver coins of the Delhi kings approximating the standard 
of 1756 graina troy which was subsequently adopted by Akbar as the standard for his 
Rupee.'* 

As 14 Sasiins wero equal only to 16 Dams it is clear that Abi-l-Fazl in our Passage 


cannot mean Akbar’s Rupee of 40 Dims. 


 Panchi, as Gon. Cunningham consequently 
writes for Abfi-l-Fazl’s pancihé, is not a form 
known to Kadiniri, 

Tho MS. &* espolls the terms of Aba-l-Fozl os 
pip and gol, 

"Gon, Cunningham retains throughout tho 
form bérahkdnt, probably on account of tho 
hppuront rosemblance betwoen bérah and Hindi 


The reading tanka which one of Prof. Blochmann's 


‘ bavan, twelve.’ But bara is on impossible form 
in Kaémiri. 

 dvddadadinadranay bahaganye itt kaémira- 
defabhasaya, pariganane saftrimgaddinndrah tri- 
bahaganya itt jieyah. : 

'S Comparo Painsep, Useful Tables, pp. 19 8qq., 
and Yue, Cathay, i. p. cexlvii., whore tho 
curious history of the word Sikka (the Zee- 
chino of Kuropo) is traced with much learning. 
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MSS. offers for the word sikka, does not help us to clear the point as its application is equally 
general. Fortunately, the question as to the real character of the coin, or monetary value, 
intended by Abii-]-Fuzl's ‘Sikka’ does not affect the general basis of calculation. It can, 
hence, safely be left unconsidered here.” 

Omitting this doubtful reference to the Sikka, and the equally irrelevant Shakri, 
Abi-l-FazI's account shows the Kagmir currency system of Akbar’s time correctly as 
follows :— 


2 Bah*gan' = ] Pintghu, or “ Twenty-fiver.” 

4 Puntshu = 1 Hath, or “ Hundreder.” 

10 Hath = 1 Sasiin, or “ Thousander.” 
100 Sastin = 1 Lakh. 


8. It is a striking illustration of the tenacity with which tradition and custom have 
maintained themselves in Kasmir, that with but one exception all the above monetary 
terms have survived to this day in the popular system of reckoning, notwithstanding the 
repeated changes which the currency of the country has undergone since Akbar’s time. In 
this popular system of calculation with which I acquainted myself by repeated inquiries, 
both among the Sarafs of the city and among villagers, the term Adth is used for a copper 
coin corresponding in value to the British pice. Ten coppers or pices are reckoned 
as one sdsiin, The pintshu represents one-fourth of the Adth, and the dbdh*gan' one- 
eighth. 

As long as small shells or cowrees were ulso used for fractional payments, 16 of these 
were reckoned to the Pintshu, and & to the Bah*gan'. But as cowrees have practically 
disappeared from the Kasmir markets since the carly part of Maharaja Ranbir Singh’s reign, 
the above equation is remembered now only by persons above middle age. The use of 
Adth and sfsiin is also now likely to disappear soon, since the introduction of British coin 
as the sole legal tender (1898) has supplied a fixed unit of currency in place of the varying 
currencies hitherto employed (Kham or Harisinghi, “ Chilki,” and British or ‘“ Doublo” 
Rupees). 

9. But while the monetary terms of Akbar'’s time can thus still be traced in current 
popular use, we also note a considerable debasement in the intrinsic value of the coin, real or 
imaginary, denoted by them. Whereas in Abi-l-Fazl's time Adth was the designation of 
coin equivalent to the Dam or ;; Rupee, it now is used for the copper Pice or jz part of 
a Rupee. Following the same ratio the sdxiin has come to represent 3° of the Rupee or 25 
Annas instead of 1% or 4 Annas. We see thus that the retention of old monetary terms has 
been compatible in Kaésmir as elsewhere in India, with considerable changes in the value ani 
tokens of the currency. 

It is necessary to call special attention to this point, because the testimony of tho 
passages of the Rajatarangini and the Jater Chronicles, to which we now return, incontestably 
shows that the monetary terms and the system of reckoning which we have traced from 
Akbar's time to the present day, were already in use in Kalhana’s time and probably centuries 
earlier. In the paicaviniati, ata, xahasra, and laksa which we meet there so often in state- 
ments of money, with or without the addition of the word dinndra, it is easy to recognize tho 
Pantshu, Hath, Sasiin and Lakh of Abd-l-Fazl and the modern Sarif. The passages showing 


Gen. Cunningham hog assumed that 14 © Pandit Tévarakaula in his Kagmiresva- 
Sisnta made up o ‘Rop Sasnii,’ called also rakoga (MS.) rendors bakagait correctly hy Hs 
Sikka, and has endeavoured to reconstruct on  vardfakdh (8 cowrees) and Piintahy. by sodaaa- 
this basis the old silver coinnge of the Hindu  kaparidtkah (16 cowreos). 
kings ; seo below, note 40, p. 316. 
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sums calculated in those terms are given below. Besides the latter we find also the term 
Koti or Crore, corresponding to one hundred Sasiins (10,000,000 Dinnaras).” In one passage, 
v. 117, the mention of thirty-six Dinnaras is clearly intended, as the gloss of A; already quoted 
shows, to represent the round sum of three Bah*gen! or three Duddaéa. The earliest reign in 
which Kalhana takes occasion to indicate a sum by one of the terms here specitied, is that of 
Japayida falling within the second half of the eighth century.” 

10. “The same system of money reckoning which we have now traced in the Rajatarangini 
and the later Chronicles, is amply illustrated also by that curious Koga known as Ksemendra’s 
Lokapragkaga. The authorship of Ksemendra (middle of eleventh century) can be admitted 
only for a very small portion of the work. Additions to it have been made as late as the 
time of the Emperor Shah-Jahan. But it is certain that it has preserved for us a great deal of 
what belongs to the genuine old tradition of Kasmir in matters of official terms, formulas 
and the like.” 

In the second Prakaéa of this text we have a large number of forms for commercial con- 
tracts, bonds, official orders, etc., all drawn up in that queer Sanskrit jargon which, as I 
believe, represents the medium of correspondence used by the official classes of Kaémir during 
the last centuries of Hindu rule and the period immediately following. In these forms the use 
of the word dinndra (also written dindra) in the general sense of ‘ money,’ ‘cash,’ is extremely 
common. Sums of money are regularly expressed by the word dinndra. This is prefixed 
either fully or in the abbreviated form di to the amounts which are ordinarily stated in round 
hundreds, thousands, and lakhs. 

The true meaning of the term dinnara is brought into relief by passages where it is used 
in evident contrast to dhanya. Grain, in particular rice, has formed, practically to the present 
day, a regular meditm of currency in KaSmir, as will be seen from the remarks in the conclud- 
ing portion of this note (§ 35). It is, therefore, characteristic that we find dinnérojjamacirika side 
by side with dhanyojjamacirikd, the first term denoting a ‘ bond of debt for cash,’ the other one 
for grain.% Similarly, the list of Aundikds or letters of exchange (the modern Hundi) opens 
with dinndrahundika and dhaényahundika.* Thus, too, we have in the form of a supply- 
contract the payment of 95,000 Dinnaras figuring by the side of six thousand Kharis of rice.* 
Not less characteristic is the dinna@rakhari mentioned in another contract. It corresponds 
exactly to the ‘Kharwar in money,'™ in which Abi-l-Fazl estimates part of the Kasmir land 
revenue.77 

It is unnecessary to enumerate here all the numerous passages of the Lokaprakaéa in which 
sums of money or the interest payable on them are indicated in the manner above described. 
It will suffice to refer to the quotations given in the extracts of Professor Weber, and to the 


19 The Parcaviméatika or ‘Twenty-fiver” is 
distinctly referred to, S’riv. iii. 214, as an old 
copper coin which Hasan Shah (a.p. 1472-84) ro- 
jsgued in a debased form owing to financial 
pressure ; see also S'riv. iv. 584. In Rajat. v. 
71; viii. 137, fifty Dinnaras are spoken of, 
evidently as the equivalent of two Pintshus. 

Sums of fata or round hundreds, i.e. Haths, 
are mentioned, v. 116; vii. 1220; viii. 136-143 (in 
eight items of the tradcr’s account already re- 
ferred to); S’riv. i. 202. 

For Sahasras or SQsiins compare iv. 698; v. 71 
(dafagati), 205; vi. 38; vii. 146; S’riv. i. 202; 
Fourth Chron. 347 (sahasradasabhir niskaih). 

For sume estimated in laksas or lakhs soo iv. 
495 (one ‘Lakh’ daily pay) ; vii. 145, 414 (seven 
‘Lakhs’ paid for a jewel); 1118 (a ‘Lakh in 
gold’; see below, § 14) ; viii. 124, 1918. 


Also Ksemendra uses the term in this specific 
senso, Samayam. viii. 88 «q. 

” See iv. 495, 617 (one hundred Kotis in 
copper coin) ; vii. 112, 115, 163 (ninety-six Kotis 
as an endowment); Jonar. 588, 977; Fourth 
Chron. 371 (niskakoft), 

21 Compare iv. 495. 

” Prof. A Weper has recently published in 
hia Indische Studien, xviii. pp. 289-412, valuable 
excerpts from the work. These will greatly 
facilitnte reference to it until a critical edition 
can be attempted. 

™ Soe Lokapr. ii., Ind. Stud. xviii. p. 339; for 
ujjama, comp. my note viii. 147. 

4 See loc, cit. 

% Lokapr. iii., Ind. Stud. xviii. p. 378. 

3% Compare note v. 71. 

7 See below, § 30. 
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formula of a contrect which has been reproduced below as a typical example.” The amounts 
stated range, just as we have found in the case of the Chronicle, from very small figures 
(dinndrasatka, i.e. half a Bah®gan')® to lakhs. The information which may possibly be derived 
from the Lokaprakisa’s figures as to prices of articles and the relation of metals, will be 
discussed below. 

The successive additions which the text has received make it impossible to fix with certainty 
the date to which particular portions of the text must be ascribed. But it is just this circum- 
stance which makes the Lokaprakisa’s evidence so valuable for.our inquiry. It must be 
assumed that the work had remained for centuries in uninterrupted use as a practical manual. 
As it does not show a trace of any other system of reckoning, it clearly proves that the 
identical system of account continued from the time of Hindu rule well into the seventeenth 
century. Its evidence thus fully confirms and explains the agreement we have traced above 
between Abi-l-Fazl’s notice and the data of the Rajatarangini. 

11. This agreement alone, however, cannot sufiice to give us a correct view of the condition 
of the Kasmir monetary system for the periods embraced by Kalhana’s narrative. We have 
had already occasion to note that whereas the terms of currency recorded by Abi-l-Fazl have 
continued in use to the present day, the monetary values designated by them have undergone 
a very considerable change during the three intervening centuries. This fact as well as the 
evidence deducible from similar changes in the history of other currencies in India and Europe, 
warns us that it would not be safe to assume that the S’atas, Sahasras and Laksas in Kalhana’s 
time and earlier, necessarily represented monetary values equivalent to those known by the 
same names in the Kaémir of Akbar’s reign. The question thus raised is manifestly one of con- 
siderable interest and importance for the history of the economical conditions of old Kasmir. 
In order to throw some light upon it, we must turn to the coins themselves, which are our only 
available witnesses. 

12. The Hindu coinage of Kaémir has been fully treated by General Cunninanam in his 
posthumous work already quoted. It is remarkable for having retained the same coin-type 
during the whole of its history, which in the coins extant and known can be followed for at 
least eight centuries. If we go back to the coinage of the Indo-Scythian rulers from which 
this type—the standing king and the sitting goddess—was originally copied, the coin-type of 
Kaémir may be said to have remained unchanged for upwards of twelve centuries.” Parallel 
to this uniformity of type we notice also a great constancy in the matter of metal and weight. 
From S'arhkaravarman (a.p. 883-902) onwards, we have a long and uniform series of eoins 
which illustrates almost without a break the whole succession of kings down to the end of the 
twelfth century. This period practically coincides with the one to which the Chronicle's 
monetary notices refer. Our comparison of the latter with the extant coinage can thus be 
based on ample materials. 

18. The coinage with which wo are here concerned, consists almost exclusively of copper. 
The vast majority of the coins range in weight from eighty-five to ninety-five grains each, the 
average weight, as ascertained by Gencral Cunningham from thirty well-proserved specimens 
of thirty (recte twenty-nine) different rulers, being ninety-one grains.” Copper coins of this 


% The form of a debt acknowledgment in 
Lokapr. ii. rans as follows: deyam ri prapte 
enti visaye Jayavaneya (the modern Zevan) 
dim/[ara] amukenamukepatrena kuti vi nesine 
sati dharmatah dindrasahasrad afuke arike di 10,000 
ete dinir& adyfrabhya sathvateoram tivat | 
praptalabhad di[nnara] sahasra ekath nyfiyapra- 
yaparihire sati ruddha nibandham nyf&yntan- 
dataya (?) yasya hasteyam hundika tasyaivam. 

For o similar Hundika form see Ind. Stud. 
Eviii. p. 342, 


2 Could this safka be the original of Abi-l- 
Fazl's shakri which we have found above as 8 
subdivision of the bah"gnan'? Skr. ¢ often appears 
ag rin Ké.; seo notes iii. 11; viii. 177. . 

® Soo CUNNINGHAM, Coins of Med. India, 


. 37. 
e 31 Seo Coins of Med. India, p. 32. Gon. Cun- 
ninghom’s table of kings from S’amhkaravarman 
onwards, pp. 46 sqq., shows thirty names of kings. 
But as it erronoously distinguishes two Jaya- 
simhas (1. and IT.) whereas the Chronicles know 
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description are found from most of the kings in considerable quantities, The issues of S’ammkara- 
varman, Ksemagupta, Didda, and her successors, are in particular still extremely common. 
The above estimate of their average weight may hence be accepted with full confidence. Thero 
can be scarcely an doubt that General Cunningham was right in taking these coins to corre- 
spond to the Pintghu or Kasira of Abi-l-Fazl’s account. 

As the Pintghu was valued according to the latter at a quarter of a Dam, and as the inten- 
tional weight of Akbar’s Dam is known to have been 3235 grains copper, we should expect 
a coin of about 81 grains. To this the copper coins of the Muhammadan kings of Kaémir with 
an average weight of 83 grains,*’ approach so closely that their identity with the Kasiras or 
Piintshus cannot be doubted. It is equally clear that the reduced weight of these Muham- 
mndan coins as compared with the Hindu copper coins of 91 grains which they succeeded, is 
due to a gradual course of debasement, so common in Indian numismatic history. For this the 
disturbed political condition of the country during the century preceding the Mughal conquest 
offers a sufficient explanation. 

Of this process of deterioration in the copper currency of the country, we have in fact a 
distinct record in a passage of S'rivara’s Chronicle, iii, 214. This relates that in the reign of 
Hasan Shah (a.p. 1472-1484), “ owing to the exhausted state of tho treasury the old copper 
Paiicavinsatika was somewhat reduced (in weight].” It may safely be assumed that this fiscal 
expedient had recommended itself already to more than one of the earlier rulers to whose 
financial straits Kalhana’s narrative and the later Chronicles bear so eloquent testimony.™ 

If then these Hindu copper coins of 91 grains average weight represent the old “Twenty- 
fivers” or Pintshus referred to in the last quoted passage, we must with General Cunningham 
recognize Bah*gan's in the rare half coins of Ksemagupta weighing 46 grains each. 

By the side of the very great quantities of later Hindu copper coins which are still to 
be met with in Kasmir,* it is strange to note the extreme rareness of silver cuins of the sane 
period. Gen. Cunningham possessed only a single silver coin struck by King Harsa and show- 
ing that particular coin-type (elephant to r., Obv.),"* which we know from the Rajatarangini, vii. 
926, to have been copied from the coinage of Karnita. I myself have, notwithstanding a pro- 
longed search, failed to obtain in Kaémir any silver coin of the later Hindu period. I believe 
Gen. Cunningham was justified in assuming that this unique silver coin of Harga, which woighs 
23'5 grains, was intended to represent 5 Haths, ‘Five Hundreds,’ or a half Sasiin. 

To ‘one hundred Dinnaras’ or one Hath would correspond four Paiicaviméatikas or 
91 x 4 = 364 grains copper. If we take the relative value of copper to silver as 72°7 to 1, as cal- 
culated by Mr. Thomas,” and accordingly divide 364 by 72:7, we obtain the result of almost 
exactly 6 grains silver to 1 Hath. Allowing for loss by wear and similar possible causes, we 
find that the calculated weight of 26 grains silver for 6 Hiths is very closely approached by 
the actual weight of Harsa’s coin. 

Hansa is also the only Kasmir king of whom real gold coins have yet come to light.* The 


only one ruler of that name, the number is re- 
duced to twenty-nine. It may be noted here 
that the coin at the head of the table (Plate 
iv. 1) which it ascribed to an ‘' Adityavarman ” 
(probably mennt for Avantivarman), belongs in 
reality to Nirjitavarman. 

™ See E. Tuomas’ note in Prinsep, Useful 
Tables, p. 21; also Pathan Kings of Dethi, p. 407. 

% Compare Coins of Med. India, p. 32. 

™ Alrondy Harsa had been forced to proceed 
to the far more radical expodient of breaking up 
and molting down divine images; see vii. 1091 
aqq., 1344. 

Nultf@u Shahabu-d-din (a.p. 1356-1373) wos 
advised to coin money out of the coppor statues 


of S/iva-VijayeSvara and tho ‘ Brhadbuddha’; 
see Jonar. 427 sqq. 

% The coppor coins of Diddé, Sathgramadeva, 
Anenta, and Harsa (the latter often more ro- 
sembling brass) are so common in the Bazara 
that they might be supposed never to have quite 
gone out of circulation. 

*% See Coins of Med. India, Plato v. 23. 

 Comparo Useful Tables, p. 21, note. 

® Tho coins of the carlier Karkotn dynasty 
which Cunningham’s table figure as 4’, aro in 
reality coins of mixcd metal; soo below, § 16. 

I possess a gold coin with the namo of Queen 
Diddé. But I suspect that it is a modern forgery 
cast from one of Didda’s ordinary copper coins. 
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two «oins described by General Cunningham weigh 73 and 72 grains. As the exact relative 
values of gold and silver in Kaémir for the time of Harsa are not known,” it is impossible to 
say with any certainty what amount in the ordinary currency of the country this coin was 
intended to represent. Gen. Cunningham assuming a ratio of 1:8 between gold and silver, 
thought that Harsa’s gold coinwas intended for one half of a gold piece representing 
25 Sasiins. 

The assumptions regarding the silver value of a Sasiin, from which he proceeded in his 
calculations, do not appear to be well-founded.” But it must be allowed that the estimate 
itself is possibly correct. We arrive at a similar result if we start from the value of 6 grains 
silver for the Hath as above suggested, and assume a ratio of 8:5: 1 for the relative value of gold 
to silver. The equivalent of 73 grains gold would thus be 73 x 8°5 or 620°5 grains silver. This 
again divided by 6 gives us 124 Haths or 12,400 Dinnaras which comes reasonably close to the 
12} Sasiins of Gen. Cunningham’s estimate. ‘It is, however, evident that any view on the point 
must remain mere conjecture as long as the real ratio of exchange for the period, when the 
standard of the gold coin was adopted, cannot be fixed with precision, and as long as the 
original weight of the coin cannot be tested by a larger number of specimens. 

14. The extreme rareness of the silver and gold coins of the later Hindu kings is in full 
accord with the very scant notice we find of these metals as currency in Kalhana’s Chronicle. 
In the anecdote of Yasaskara’s time, told vi. 45 sqq., we read, it is true, of gold cvins called 
suvarnariipakas. But they are brought from abroad as the savings of a Kaémirian emigrant, 
and have thus nothing to do with the coinage of the country. The same king when proceeding 
toa Tirtha in his fatal illness, is said to have left his palace with two and a half thousand pieces 


of gold bound up in the hem of his dress.*! 
certain whether real coins are meant. 


% The lucid explanations of Sin H. Yur, 
Cathay, pp. 442, ccl., show the difficulties in the 
way of any safe estimate of these exchange rates 
in medixval India. The relation between the 
two metals was subject to considerable fluctua- 
tions, and is likely to have varied also locally in 
secluded regions like Kasmir. 

“ Gen, Cunningham, Coins of Med. India, pp. 
32 eq., recunstructs the system of Kaémir silver 
coinage on the basis of the assumption that Abi- 
1-Fazl knows of a ‘‘Rop Sasna” equal to 14 
Sasiins ond valuod at 15 Dams. He thus arrives 
ato ‘‘Rop Sasnii” of 67°25 grains silver. But 
no such Kaémir coin has yet been found, 
and we have seen already that Abd-l-Faz] docs 
not give the supposed equation. 

All we know of the ‘“‘ Rop (text Rab) Sasni” 
is that it was ‘‘a silver coin of 9 mashas” (see 
above, § 4). Immediately previously Abii-I-Fazl 
speaks of the weights used in Kaémir, one Tola 
in that country being = 16 misas, and each maya 
= 6 Surkha or Ratis. If we may assume that 
the 9 Masas in the ‘‘ Rop Sasnii” were of the 
Kadmir weight, a8 the context would lead us to 
suppose, and not the ordinary Indian Misas of 
which 12 (of 8 Ratis each) go to the Tola, it 
appears very probable that we have specimens of 
the ‘‘Rop Sasnii” in the silver coins of the 
Muhammadan kings. These, according to Gen. 
Cunningham (Coins of Med. India, p. 32), are of 
an average of 94 grains. We do not know the 
exact weight of the Kasmir Téla. If we assume 
that it had the present weight of 180 grains, tho 


But the expression is so general that it is even not 


9 KaSmir Miisas of the ‘‘Rop Sifsnii” would be 
equal to 101 grains. Compared with this supposed 
standard of weight the deficiency of the actual 
Muhammadan silver coins of 94 grains is scarcely 
greater than the loss which the Rupee suffered 
in the course of its deterioration during the 
eightecnth century (compare Useful Tables, 
pp. 24 sqq.). Some percentage must also be 
allowed for loss by wear. 

Tf the ‘* Rop Sasnii” was originally a coin of 
about 101 graina silver, it must havo been 
intended for a Doublo Sésiin or 2000 Dinnaras. 
For we have found above, para. 13, with 
reference to Harsa’s silver coin that the Hith or 
100 Dinnarns must be estimated nt 5 yrains 
silver, and the Half-Sasiin or 500 Dinnaras nt 25 
grains silver. This gives us for the Double Sastin 
25 x 4= 100 graing silver, i.e. almost exactly 
the weight we have calculated for the ‘‘ Rop 
Sasnii.” 

With regard to what has been said os to the 
deficiency in the weight of the actual coins, it is 
certainly curious to note that the 94 grains of 
the coins J take for Double Sasiins, contain 
exactly four times tho weight of Harso’s coin of 
23°5 grains. This striking agreement supports 
our view regarding the intontional valuos of 
these two coin-species. I must add that Gon. 
Cunningham though, as we have seen, wrong in 
his assumptions about the ‘‘Rop Sasnit,” hod 
correctly recognized a‘‘ Double Sfsnii” in the 
Muhammoadan ailver coins. 

4t vi, 102 (dve sahaare suvarnaaya sardhe). 
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The only reference to Kaémir gold and silver coins is made in the account of Harga’s reign 
(a.p. 1089-1101). Under him, Kalhana tells us, “the use of gold and silver money (dinndra) 
was plentiful in the land, but that of copper money rare.”*? In strange contrast to this state- 
ment we have the extreme abundance of Harsa’s copper (and brass) coins. They are to this 
day far more frequently found in the Bazars of KaSmir and even outside the Valley, than the 
coins of any other Kasgmir king. On the other hand there is the fact that the gold and silver 
coinage of that ruler is practically represented by unique specimens. The verse above quoted 
follows immediately after a poetically extravagant description of the glories of Harga’s court. 
We shall, therefore, scarcely do injustice to the author if we see in the passage nothing but the 
poetically exaggerated statement that under Harga there circulated a/so gold and silver coins 
besides the ordinary copper currency. 

It may be assumed that Kalhana means gold coins of Harga when relating the story how 
this extravagant prince presented ‘a lakh of money in gold’ (kaiicanadinndralakga) to Kanaka, 
the brother of Canpaka, whom he wished to compensate for the trouble he had been put 
to by taking singing lessons from himeelf.* But it is difficult to make quite sure of the actual 
value intended. If Kalhana means a lakh of gold coins such as we estimated above at 12,500 
Dinnaras each, the equivalent of the sum calculated in the ordinary currency, viz. 125,00,00,000 
or 126 Crores of Dinnaéras would appear astonishingly large. If, on the other hand, we take 
Kalhana’s expression to mean ‘a Lakh of Dinnaras (ordinary currency) paid in gold’ the 
amount of the royal present would be reduced to a sum which even under the modest economic 
conditions of KaSmir would scarcely excite attention on the score of extravagance. As we 
find Crores of Dinnaras elsewhere mentioned, even in the possession of private individuals,“ it 
appears to me, on the whole, more probable that in Kalhana’s story, whatever its worth, the 
former amount or one approximately equally large was intended. 

15. It must be concluded from these scarce notices that gold and silver cannot have 
formed in Hindu times an important part of the actual coined currency of Kaémir. Yet there 
are indications to show that the country as far as its natural resources admitted, had 
shared in old days that accumulation of precious metals which has at all times been so 
characteriatic a feature in the economic history of India. From the manner in which under 
King Ananta a system of gold assay is referred to as the means of ascertaining the savings of 
the people, we see plainly that in Kaémir, too, as in the rest of India it must have been the 
common practice to invest savings in gold and silver ornaments. Of King Sussala it is 


4 vii, 950. 

® vii, 1118; regarding Kanaka’s relationship 
to Kalhana, compare the Introduction. 

4 Thus we road vii. 112 of a certain favourite 
who boginning with a cowree accumulated crores. 
96,00,00,000 Dinn&ras are referred to vii. 163 a8 
an assignment to royal bodyguards.  Zainu.]- 
‘Abidin is said to have presented in a singlo day 
ten crores of Dinnaras to children ; Jonar. 978. 
For charitablo gifts in crores, see also Fourth 
Chron. 371. 

* See vii. 211 sq. 

Compare for a later period S’riv. iv. 100, 
where the gold bracolots of porsons ore men- 
tioned who had not owned before a cowreo. . 

A description like that of Harsa’s flight (see 
vii. 1607, 1621) shows how readily such orna- 
ments could be used as substitutes for money in 
times of difficulties. 

In this connection reference may be made to 
a curious form for a marringe cgntract, found in 
the third book of tho Lokaprakiéa, in which tho 
quantity of gold to be givenin ornamenta for tho 


bride is specified. The passage in its queor 
Sanskrit runs thus: atra alamkaronid bhartr- 
paksat sau[{varno)tolokapaficakam 65 tatprav- 
yad (?) di[nnarajsnhasracatvariméati veda (for 
vedam ?) mitle dattath pravistam tathasmadi- 
yapitrpaksat sau(varnajtolakam tatpravye 
dinirasahasrastakam cnivam  ubhayapaksad 
di{naro)jsahasra astacatvariméati, etc. 

Though I am unable at prosent to explain 
some of the torms employed, it is clear that the 
contract indicates five Tolas’ weight as tho quan- 
tity of gold to be given on the part of the bride- 
groom and one Tola as that presented by the 
girl’s father. The former quantity is represented 
as oquivalent to 40,000 Dinnaras and the latter 
accordingly as equal to 8000 Dinnaras. 

It is difficult to see how tho relative value 
here assumed for the gold can he made to accord 
with what we know of tho exchange rate for 
gold, and with the ascertainod value of tho 
Kasmir currency. Taking 1000 Dinndras as 
equivalent to 3 of a silver Rupee or Téla, we 
cannot imogine in tho most benighted corner of 
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recorded that he transmitted gold ingots to his treasury in the Lohara Castle, in order to 
hoard there the wealth he accumulated by an oppressive fiscal system. 

That bullion in some respects took the place of coined silver or gold as a medium of 
exchange may be inferred also from the notice we read in Jonarija’s Chronicle of the poll-tax 
(Jizyah) levied during Muhammadan rule on Brahmans who refused to be converted.? This 
tux is stated to have been under the earlier Sultans two palas. of silver yearly per head. As 
this weight is oquivalent to eight Télas the impost was justly felt as cruelly heavy. Zainu-l- 
‘abidin is praised for having reduced it to one Masa per annum.® In contrast to the above 
passages we meet in the latter portion of the Fourth Chronicle with comparatively frequent 
mention of gold and silver coins.? We may safely take this as an indication of the great 
change which Akbar’s conquest of Kasmir and the preceding relations to the Mughal Empiro 
must have effected in the economic and monetary conditions of the Valley. 

16. We have been obliged to discuss at some length the coinage of the later Hindu 
rulers, because it is immediately connected with the monetary system we have to elucidate. 
But our survey of the available numismatic evidence would not be complete without some 
reference to the Kagmir coins of an earlier period. These coins, though all exhibiting that 
general type already referred to which characterizes the Kaémir coinage throughout its exis- 
tence, are yet clearly marked off by peculiar features of their own from the coinage of S'amh- 
karavarman and his successors. For a detailed description of these coins I must refer to 
General Cunningham’s work which illustrates the several classes hitherto known.*® For our 
purposes a notice of the following points may suffice. 

The class of coins which stands nearest in time to those already described, belongs to the 
dynasty which Kalhana treats in Book iv., and which is known as that of the Kargotas. This 
class includes coins of seven distinct kings, several of them not known to us from tho 
Chronicle. It is distinguished by a type of bold but rude execution, and the fact that most of 
the coins are made of mixed metal containing only a small alloy of gold. Whereas certain 
types are common enough in this mixed metal,! the number of specimens in copper is small. 
General Cunningham was inclined to trout the latter as ‘simple forgeries that have been origin- 
ally gilt.’ +2. Good specimens of the mixed metal coins seem to have an average weight of about 
120 grains. Tho specimens in copper are somewhat lighter, the four described by General 
Cunningham weighing 101, 93, 110, and 118 grains, respectively. 

The difference of metal and weight seems to excludo any close and immediate connection 
between this class of coins and the later coinage. The same may be inferred from tho form of 


Asia, a rate of exchange which would have made community invested with tho yajioparita. 


8 x } or 2 Tolas silver equal in valuo to 1 Tila gold. 
The only explanation I can suggest is that tho 
gold which the parties agreo to accept, is of the 
poorest description, i.o. silver containing only a 
email alloy of gold. That it was once the custom 
in the Valley to uso such ‘gold’ for marringo 
gifts is asserted by tho tradition of my Brahman 
friends. A trace of it survives in the populor 
desiyznation of bad gold os kor'sun, ‘girl’s gold.’ 

“ viii, 639. 

“ See vv. 1077 aq. in tho Bombay Ed. of 
Jonaréjo's Chroniclo. The Calcutta Ed. which 
has bere an undoubted lacuna, shows a portion 
of the passage in Al. 415. 

® Regarding the pala compare noto iv. 201- 
203 ; for the masa see above, § 13, note 40. 

Under the Cakk rulora of the’ sixteenth 
century the poll-tax amounted to 40 panas 
yearly for each male member of the Brehman 


Akbar on ‘conquering the Valley abolished the 
tax for which ho is duly praised by the Chronicler ; 
sce Fourth Chron, kX sqq. What coin is meant 
in this passage by the pana is not clear. Por- 
haps the term, which according to tho lexico- 
graphers signifies u coin equivalent to + Kakinis, 
is hero used fur the Paintghu or Kasira; 40 Panas 
would thus make a Sastin. 

* See Fourth Chron. 559, 901 aq., 909. 

Seo Coins of Med. India, pp. 42 sqq. and 
Plate iv. 

41 'Thua coing of Durlabha, Kalhano’s Dur- 
Inbhayardhana, pl. iii. 7; Pratapa or Pratipa- 
ditya 11, (Durlobhaka), pl. iii. 10; Vinayaditya 
or Jayapida, pl. iii. 14 (compare iv. ou) Very 
common mixed metal coins are thoge of a king 
whom Cunningham calla Vigraha, but whoso 
name soems to me to read Viéramésadeva, pl. iii.8. 

52 See loc. cit. p. 29. 
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the types both on obverse and reverse. Their extremely rude modelling leaves scarcely anything 
resembling human shape in the figures of the standing king and seated goddess. That the far 
better recognizable types on the coins of S‘umkaravatman and his immediate successors should 
have been copied from the ungainly caricatures of the Karkoya coins appears to me highly im- 
probable. In view of these differences and the absence of any distinct evidence on the point, 
it is impossible to ascertain at present what the relations in regard to monetary value may 
have been between the Karkota coinage and that of the later dynasties. 

17. Among the coins which Gen. Cunningham shows as-anterior to those of the Karkota 
kings there aro two with the names of Narendra®* and Gokarna,” which in type, metal, and 
genetal execution closely attach themselves to the latter class. Of the remaining coins two 
show the name of PravaraseNA. In this king we must recognize Pravarasena IJ. of Kalhana’s 
list, the great conqueror of Kasmir tradition and the founder of Srinagar. His coins 
which are of superior execution and clearly represent a much closer approach to the original 
typo taken from the Indo-Scythian coinage, are known to us only in gold and silver. 

His apparently unique silver coin in the British Museum weighs 120 grains, and may hence, 
as suggested by Cunningham,* have been intended for 25 Haths or 2500 Dinnaras of the later 
currency. But considering that tho silver coinage of the later Hindu period is known to us 
for the present only by a single coin of Harga, and taking into account the long interval, 
ut least five centuries, between Pravarasena and Harga it would ke saanifestly unsafe to 
rely on this proposed valuation. The same remark would apply to the gold coin of 
Pravarasona (pl. iii. 3) of which, however, no weight-statement is given in Gen. Cunning- 
ham’s list. 

18. Among the earlier coins which can be safely attributed to Kaémir, there is one class 
which pre-eminently doserves our attention in connection with this inquiry. I mean the 
copper coins bearing the name ToraMANA, which are found to this day in remarkable quan- 
titios all over Kasmir and the neighbouring regions.’7 The interest which these coins can 
claim from us, is due to two reasons. In the first place we have in the Rajatarangini an im- 
portant passage which distinctly mentions these coins and connects them with a curious 
historical tradition. Secondly, it is certain from a comparison of the types that the coins 
bearing the names of Toramana have been the direct models for the later copper coinage of 
Kesmir. Hence a certain relation to the latter in regard to monetary value is also more 
probable in their case than in that of any other of the earlier Kasmir coins. 

Tho copper coins with Toramine's name are found in the several varieties which show 
difforences both in the characters of the legend and in execution, though the genoral type is 
preserved throughout. This fact, in combination with the great quantities of these coina still 
extant, suggests that they may have been struck during a prolonged period. The coin repro- 
duced by Cunningham (pl. iii. 2) represents the best executed and probably earlier variety, and 
mny be taken as a good specimen of the original type. 

Tho obverse shows the figure of the standing king wearing short trousers which gradually 
develop into the kilt or fustanella of curiously exaggerated dimensions we see in the later 
coinage. To tho left of the figure is the legend S‘ritoramaya in Brahmi character of about the 
fifth or sixth century. The roverse is occupied by the figure of the seated goddess with tho 
letters Ki (Ke ?}-da-ra written perpondicularly to the left. These lettera are found in tho 
same peculiar arrangement on the coins of Pravarasena and on all Karkota coins. They are 
undoubtedly copied from the coins of the later Kugana rulers of Gandhira, and are usually 
believed to contain the name of the founder of the kingdom of the ‘Little Yue-tchi,’ called 


i = note i, 347. % See Coins of Med. India, p. 33; forthe coin, 
ee note i. 346. pl. iii. 4. 
% iii, 324 aqq. °? Compare above, note iii, 103. 
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Ai-to-lo in the Chinose Annals.*8 With the historical questions which the use of this Kusuna 
mint-mark on Kaésmir coins raises, we are not concerned in the present place. 

In other, and as I think later, issues of Toramina’s coins the legend of the obverse, 
engraved now in bolder but less careful characters, appears reduced in various fashions to 
S'ritora, Svito, Tora, etc. On the reverse the Kugsana legend disappears altogether, and the 
figuro of the goddess becomes more and more like the coarse representation found on the 
later coins. The weight of all specimens seems to range between 100 and 120 grains. 

19. As the coins just described are the only Kasmir coins showing the name of Toramana, 
it cannot reasonably be doubted that the tradition which Kalhana, iii. 103, records of the coins 
struck by Toramina, the brother of King Hiranya, must be understood to refer to them. The 
passage is unfortunately very short, and in onc word probably corrupt. It informs us that 
“Toramina suppressing the undue abundance of [coins] struck by....... » put in 
circulation coins (dinndrdh) struck in his own (name].” I have already in the note appended 
to the translation, indicated the reasons which make it impossible to give a satisfactory inter- 
pretation of the word ta/d-, left hero untranslated. The word which, as it stands in the text, is 
unintelligible, seems to hide a designation of the ruler whose coins Toramana wished to replace 
in circulation by his own issue. But neither the context nor other information help us to a 
satisfactory emendation. 

The Chronicle represents Toranana as the younger brother and Yuvarija of Hiranya, 
and relates that the latter, angered by Toramana’s assumption of the royal privilege of coining 
in his own name, subsequently imprisoned him. Pravarasena II., Toramana’s son, however, 
ultimately attained the throne. It is unnecessary in the present note to examine this account 
of Toramina’s personality as to its historical truth. Nor need we consider here his suggested 
identity with Toramana, the king of the White Huns and father of Mihirakula. The 
questions thus raised have been discussed elsewhere. But it is important to point out that 
the coins of Toramana, as far as our present knowledge goes, represent the earliest distinct 
issue of the Kaémir mint, and that the traditional account, too, recognized the close 
connection between Toramana and Pravarasena II, which is so plainly attested by the coins. 

20. If the copper pieces of Toramina were the first independent coinage of Kasmir, as 
Gen. Cunningham believed, or at least the commencement of a new system of coinage, it is easy 
to understand why their issues should have been so abundant, and why they have remained so 
long in circulation. On the latter point the passago of S'rivara’s Chronicle, iti. 213, furnishes 
very remarkable evidence. We read there that Sultan Hasan Shih (a.p. 1472-1484) finding 
“that the coins of the illustrious Toramina were no longer circulating, put into circulation 
a new [coin called] Deidinndri made of lead.”* The next verse which has already been 
quoted above, § 12, then mentions the fact that the old copper Paieavimsatika or Pantshu, 
was by the same ruler somewhat reduced [in weight] owing to the exhausted state of the 
treasury. : 

The words vt S‘rivara make it perfectly clear that even in the fifteenth century there must 
have been coins in circulation which were known by the name of Toramdna. As “ the old 


Seo CUNNINGHAM, Coins of Med. India, pp. 27. however, that this appeurs always correctly og 
syy.; Later Indo-Scyth. pp. 61 sqq. where the ata in the text of the Chronicle. Tt ia scarcely 
coins of Toraméoa are discussed. For Ki-to-lo, necessary to show at length that bala-(rocto 
seo SPECHT, Etudes sur V Asie Centrale, pp. 12,14. bald.) in the firat word of the verse cannot mean 

” The text of the passage is: balahatindh ‘great king’ as CunnincuaM, Later Indo-Scyth. 

aicuryam  vinivdrydsamanjasa | Toramanena  p. 63, assumes. 

Tinndrah svahatah munprdcortit@l © Gen. CUNNINGHAM alrendy had» clearly 

For Gen. Cunningham’s repeated attempts to renlized the numismatio evidence on this point ; 
interpret the passage, see note iii. 103 and Later gee Later Indo-Seyth. P. 63. A Fy See Pam 
Indo.Seythians, p. 62. They are vitiatod by his 41 Tho toxt is: S‘ritoramanadinnaran nie 
belicf that the word dhata, ‘struck,’ could be con- carn avetya ca | dvidinndri ndyamayi nava tena 
nected with the Ks. term hdth. We have seen, pravartitdll. 
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copper Paiicavirhéatika,” i.e. the ordinary copper piece of the later Hindu and Muhammadan 
coinage is separately referred to, it follows that S'rivara could have meant only the copper 
coins with Toramana’s name as actually known to us. As their weight was different from 
that of the usual copper coins, it was necessary to distinguish them by a separate designation, 
anil for this the name so clearly shown in their legend offered itself most conveniently. We 
find this conclusion strikingly illustrated by the fact that the Lokaprakasa in @ miscel- 
laneous list of words, mentions the terms ‘ toraméndh’ immediately before niskah and dinnarah.” 

21. The fact of a circulation prolonged through at least eight centuries, the actual 
abundance of the coins and the variety of the dies used for them—all these point to the 
conclusion that ‘Toramanas’ were struck, not only by the king who bore this name, but 
by a succession of rulers after him. It is certainly significant that from certain Karkota 
kings like Vinayaditya-Jayipida, Durlabha, etc., we have no genuine copper coins by the side 
of the large quantities of mixed metal coins. 

May we not reasonably suppose in explanation of this curious fact that the copper 
coinage under this dynasty consisted of pieces of Toramana, supplemented by fresh issues 
reproducing the original name and coin-type more or less successfully? It is impossible 
now to guess the reason which led to the retention of the earlier copper coins. But it 
would be easy enough to quote parallel cases from the numismatic history of both Europe 
and India down to quite modern times.“ It must also be noted that in the case of 
copper money the sma!l advantage derived from melting it down has always tended to secure 
a prolonged circulation to the earlier coinage.” 

22. The assumption here indicated may help to explain the reference which Kalhana, 
iv. 617, makes to the large quantity of copper coins issued by Jayapida. The story is related 
there that the king, thanks to the indication of the Niga of the Mahapadma lake, found a mine 
rich in copper. “From this mountain which was in Kramarijya, he obtained copper 
sufficient to coin hundred crores less one Dinnaras which bore his name.” Jayapida is then 
said to have offered to other kings the wager that they should produce a complete hundred of 
crores. The legendary character of the story as told in the Chronicle, is evident enough. But 
it is possible that the tradition of Jayapida having coined copper money in large quantities had 
some foundation in fact. In Jonnrija’s time the copper mine in Kramarijya seems still to 
have been Known, and to have been popularly connected with Jayapida'’s minting opera- 
tions. In the note on the passage, I have already pointed out that genuine copper coins with 
Jayipida’s name are unknown. We could account for the above tradition if some part of the 
abundant issues of Toramina coins were to be attributed to him. 

23. The average weight of the ‘Toramanas’ as we have seen, is considerably in excess 
of that of the copper pieces of the later Hindu kings, being about 110 grains against the 91 
grains of the latter. It must, hence, be assumed that while in circulation by the side of the 
lighter pieces they commanded a premium. An exchange of 8 Toraminas against 10 Pintshue 
would have approximately represented the relation in value. On this point, however, no 
evidence is available. 

General Cunningham was inclined to connect the ‘Tornamanas’ with the barbarous pieces 
of the later Kugana princes which, he supposes, Toramine had collected and recoined in his 
own name. These coins, according to him, vary in weight from 100 to 125 grains.“ On 


® Compare Prof. Wobor's abstract, Ind. Stud. 
xviii. p. 358. Tho old birch-bark MS. deposited 
by me in the Imperial Library, Vienun, correctly 
reads toramandah, inatead of toramd of the Poona 
and Berlin MSS. . 

“ Compare, e.g., the continued circulation in 
the Red Seo Littoral of the Marin ‘Therosa 
dollars which, I believe, the Vienna mint used 
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to coin until quite recently. The fact that all 
silver coins which formed the circulation of 
Indin in the first third of this century bore the 
namo of Shah ‘Alam is another striking in- 
stance ; see Prinser, Useful Tables, p. 27. 

& Compare PrinseP, Useful Tables, p. 38. 

® See Jonar, 884. 

® Soe Later Indo-Seyth. p. 63. 
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historical grounds this connection appears plausible enough. But I have not been able to 
find exact statements as to the weight of these Kusana coins. 

More important it would be for us to ascertain the cause of the change in weight 
which attends the new issue of Kasmir copper coins from Avantivarman onwards. Our 
available materials do not permit us to fourm n final opinion on the point. But judging from 
whatever indications there are, it appears probable that this change represonts only an early 
step in that course of gradual debasement which we traced above in the history of the later 
Kaémir coinage down to the time of Akbar. 

24. If this explanation is correct we must take the Toramina for the Paficavimsatika 
of the period preceding Avantivarman’s accossion, and accordingly assume that the monetary 
system of the later Hindu times existed already under the Karkota dynasty and earlier, but 
with a somewhat higher intrinsic valuc. In favour of such a view we might refer to two passages 
of Kalhana's Book iv., where sums of money are specified in terms exactly corresponding to 
those used in later portions of the narrative. Thus we read, in iv. 495, of Jayapida’s Chief 
Pandit drawing a daily pay of one lakh Dinnaras. Again, in iv. GOR sq., we are told that 
Mamma, one of the regents of the state under Ajitipida, at the consecration of a temple 
presented Brahmans with eighty-five thousand cows (or, we must presume, their equivalent 
value in money), and gave with each cow 5000 Dinniras as an outfit. 

It is ovicent that such large figures can be understood only on the basis of a currency in 
which a “ Thousander” represented a value not greatly in excess of Abi-l-Fazl's Sisiin (one- 
fourth of a Rupee). 

A deterioration of the currency such as we aro led to assume here, might, partially 
at least, be accounted for by the disturbed state of the country during the nominal reigns 
of the last Kirkota rulers. Kalhana’s narrative shows us for more than half a century a 
succession of puppet-kings, and the division of all royal power between contending court 
factions. Itcan thus scarcely be a mere coincidence that we find the accession of Avantivar- 
man’s dynasty (A.p. 855) which closes this period of internal troubles, marked also by a 
modification in the value of the currency tokens. 

25. Having completed our survey of the coinage of Kasmir as far as it can throw light on 
the old monetary system of the country, it will be uscful to summarize here briefly the results 
of our inquiry concerning this system. Tha comparison of Abii-l-Fazl’s account, and of the 
still surviving tradition with the data of the Rajatarangini and the later KaSmirian texts, 
has shown us that the currency of Kaémir, at least from tho ninth century onwards, was 
based on a decimal system of values starting from a very small unit. The values which can be 
shown to havo been actually used in reckoning, are given in the following table with their 
Sanskrit and modern designation :— 


12 Dinn&ras = 1 *Dvadasa (“ Twelver"), Bah'gan'. ; 
2 *Dvidaéa = 265 Dinnaras or 1 Paiicavihintika (“ Twenty-fiver ”), Piintghw. 
4 Pancavirnéatika = 100 Dinnaras or 1 Sata (“ Hundreder”), Hath. 


10 S’ata = 1000 Dinnaras or 1 Sahasra ( Thousander ”), Sésiin. 
100 Sahasra = 100,000 Dinnaras or 1 Laksa (“ Lakh” ). 
100 Laksa = 10,000,000 Dinnaras or 1 Koft ( ‘ Crore”). 


In using the designations here indicated it was usual, but not necessary to add the word 
dinnara in the general senso of “ money” (modern dyér), in order to mark their character 8 
monetary terms. 

The following table shows the coins which can be assumed to 
monetary values of the above description at successive periods, together with ; 
and weight. The equivalent values for Akbar's time, calculated on Abi-l-Fazl’s estimate, are 
shown in @ separate column. 


have represented 
their metal 
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; . Later Hindu . 
i A . Early Hindu Coins . Muhamma- Equivalent values on 
naan Designation. ‘ip te Kens 665). pH ons rt dan Coins. Abi-]-Fazl's estimate. 
12 | Dvidaga (Bah*- 4E 45 gre. 4 Dam or 33; Rupee 
gon) 
25 | PaficavirhSatika | 75 110 ers. (?) | 2 91 gra. 4@ 83 gra. } Dam or ;}, Rupee 
(Piintshu) 
100 | S‘ata (Hith) ie8 Bat 1 Dam or ,4; Rupee 
500 | ... ae oes A 23°5 prs. 5 Dams or 4 Rupee 
1,000 | Sahasra (Sisiin) se ... | 10 Dams or } Rupee 
2,000 he tis R94 ere. | 20 Dama or } Rupee 
2,500 AM 120 ers. (?) as -... | 25 Dams or 28 Rupee 
12,500 | ... gs we A 73 grs. (?) 125 Dame or 84 Rupees 
100,000 | Laksa (Iuinkh) tee ae 25 Rupees 
10,000,000 | Koti (Crore) 2500 Rupees 


26. Tho table shows that tho only denomination of coins which can bo traced through- 
out, is the copper coin representing 25 Dinniras. Taking into consideration also the vast 
preponderanco of these coins in quantity, the old currency of Kaémir must be described as one 
in copper. 

Abi-l-Fazl's valuation of 4 Piintahus or 100 Dinndras at 7, Rupee enables us to estimate 
the intrinsic value of sums expressed in terms of the Kaémir currency. But inasmuch as his 
valuation relates to 1 debased form of the currency in which the Pintshn was represented by a 
coin of about 81 ers. instead of one of circ. 91 grs., an addition of 12 per cont. is required to arrive 
at a correct estimate of the metal value of the currency for the period from a.p, 855 to the 
close of the Hindu rule. A still more considerable addition, circ. 35°48 per cent., would 
have to be made for the earlier Hindu period in case the suggestion should prove correct 
that the Toramana coins of circ. 110 grs, represent the Pintshu of the earlier coinage. 

27. The question naturally presents itself as to the unit underlying the system of 
monetary account here described. The only passage of Kalhana’s Chronicle which mentions 
a singlo Dinnara, unfortunatoly does not make it quite clear whether a separate monetary 
token is meant, or whether the unit is referred to only as the subdivision of a larger figure 
convenient for reckoning.” If the Dinnira was more than a mere abstract unit of account, 
it could not well have been represented by any other token than the cowree. For the 
weight of copper which would correspond to the twenty-fifth part of a Pniicavirnéatika, 
viz. $3, or 364 grs., is manifestly too small for a real com. No copper pieces of this 
diminutive size are actually ever found in Kaémir.* 

That the cowree was from early timos used as a monetary token in Kaémir as else- 
where in India, is amply shown by our texts. Kalhana names in a characteristic fashion the 
lowest. and highest monetary valucs when he speaks of a favourite of King Sarhgrimadeva, 
who, starting with a cowree (vard{ak«) had amassed crores. Ksemendre, who had a keen 
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Kalhana in his account of a famine under 
Harsa, vii. 1220, mentions that the Khiri of rice 
sold for 500 Dinnfras and 2 Pnins of grapes 
(mardrika) for 1 Dinnfira. The Khari contains 
1920 Palos (sec note v. 71), and what Kalhana 


evidently wants to sny is that a Khiri of grapes 
coat 960 Dinnfaras. 

68 The smallest old copper coins of India seem 
to weigh 9 grains; see CUNNINGHAM, Coins of 
Anc, India, p. 46. 

vii. 112. 
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eye for the smull affairs of his own country and time, humorously describes the miserly 
trader, who in the evening after plundering his customers, is with difficulty induced to give 
three cowrees to his household.” Elsewhere he tells of an equally close-fisted merchant who 
sends as his contribution to a dinner-party one Téla of oil, two of salt, and two cowrees for 
vegetables.” Cowree and crore are contrasted as above also by Jonaraja, 588, while 
S'rivara speaks of soldiers of fortune who before did not own a cowree, and now sport gold 
bracelets.” 

28. We have seen already above that the popular reckoning in Kaémir as surviving to 
the present day, counts the Bah*gan' as equal to 8 cowrees, and the Viantehu as equal to 
16 cowrees. As 4 Pintghus go tothe Hath, which is represented now by the pice or ;' of 
a rupee, it follows that 16 x 4 x 64, or 4096 cowrees are, or were until quite recently, 
reckoned in the rupee. In Akbar’s time the term Hath applied, as we have seen, to a copper 
coin of greater intrinsic value, equivalent to 7, of a rupee.” 

The conditions of traffic and freight which practically alone affect the relative value of 
these small shells, can in regard to Kaémir scarcely be said to have altered materially between 
the Mughal period and the early part of this century. We may, hence, reasonably assume 
that the relation between silver and cowrees in Kasmir was then approximately the same 
as in recent times. Dividing accordingly 4096 by 40, we obtain 102-4 cowrees to the Hath or 
‘Hundreder’ of Abi-l-Fazl. This result comes so strikingly close to the one we muat 
expect if the unit of the Kaémir monetary system was in reality the cowree, that it seems to me 
to give considerable weight to the above explanation. 

It might be objected that asthe copper coins of the later Hindu kings were by some 12 per 
cent. heavier than those upon which Abi-l-Fazl's estimate is based, they could be supposed— 
caeteris paribus—to have represented a proportionately greater number of cowrees. As a set- 
off against this, however, we may point to the undoubted change which the Muhammadan 
conquest must have brought about in the conditions of trace and traffic from India to Kaémir. 
In Hindu times the country was jealously guarded against all foreigners, particularly from 
the south, as Albérini’s account clearly shows us.” The facilities of commerce with India 
proper from where alone the cowrees could be supplied, must necessarily have been far more 
restricted than in the succeeding epoch. We could thus readily understand that whereas at 
the earlier period a coin of 91 or even more grains copper was the equivalent of 100 cowrees, 
the same quantity of shells could subsequently be obtained for 83 or 81 grains.’ 

29. The facts I have indicated create a strong presumption that the unit of the Kasmir 
monetary system was originally the cowree. But it must be owned that the data at present 
available do not permit us to settle this point with absolute certainty. Irrespective, however, 
of any view which we shall ultimately have to take of this question, it ia certain that the unit 
of the Kaémir currency was an exceptionally small one. This fact alone is of considerable 
interest for the study of the old economic conditions of the country. But it is even more 
important for this purpose that we are now able to estimate with approximate accuracy the 
real valuo of the prices, salaries, etc., which we find recorded in Kalhane’a work and the later 


7 See Kalavilasa, ii, 5, 7. 

1 Samayamatrka, viii. 80 (the word for cowrec 
ia here svetika). 

7 S'riv. iv. 100. 

3 The very slight difference in pure silver 
weight between Akbar’s Rupee and the present 
standard of the British Rupee cnn safely be 
ignored here. 

14 See India, i. p. 206. 

1S It would, in fact, seem worth considering 
whether the debasement of the Katmir copper 


coinngo we have traced above, was not to some 
extent ecnused or facilitated by the gradual 
diminution of the value of the cowree. 

Tuomas in Prinsep’a Useful Tables, p. 93, 
quotes from Sir H. M. Keuier’s ‘Glossary af 
‘Terma used in tho North-Western Provinces of 
India,’ curious evillence as to how facilities of 
commerce have in recent times depressed the 
value of the cowree in more accessible parts of 
Tudia. 
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Chronicles. As a comparison of these notices is best adapted to illustrate the purchasing 
power of the monetary values we have discussed, it will be convenient to examine them in 
the present place. 

30. Considering the paramount importance which rice, the staple produce of the valley, 
has at all times possessed for the material condition of its inhabitants, it is only natural 
that most of our notices refer to it. The first mention of rice-prices we find in the rein 
of Avantivarman. His extensive drainage operations produced a considerable fall in the 
rates of this produce. Previously the price of a Khari amounted to 200 Dinniras on the average 
in good years,* and at atime of famine rose as high as 1050 Dinnaras.* ‘The extension of 
cultivation on the lands reclaimed by Suyya is said to have brought it down as low as 
36 Dinnaras or, as the old glossator A. plainly tells ws, three Bahgan'i* Tf we take into 
account that the Khari, which is still in Kaémir the standard measure of weight, corresponds 
to about 177 pounds, the latter prico appears even for Kasmir almost incredibly low. 
Subsequently, 500 Dinnaras for the Khari are referred to as the price at famine rates in the 
time of Harsa. As late as the reign of Zainu-l-‘abidin (a.p. 1420-70) 300 Dinnaras were the 
price in ordinary years, while 1500 Dinnaras were paid in a famine.® 

Against this figure the 10,000 Dinnaras quoted as a famine price under Muliammad 
Shah in the sixteenth century, show already a considerable rise.*! This increase must havo 
been due partly to permanent causes, such as we have alluded to above. For we are informed 
by Aba-l-Fazl, that when under Akbar Qazi ‘Ali carried out a revenue assessment of Kasmir, 
‘taking the prices current for several years,’ the average price of the Kharwar (or Khari) ‘ 
kind’ was ascertained to be 29 Dams (i.e. 2900 Dinnaras), and the Kharwir ‘in money * was 
fixed according to the former rate at 13,*, Dams (i.e. 1332 Dinnaras)." The price given here 
for the ‘Kharwar in money’ represents the fixed commutation rate at which grain, in 
accordance with a system surviving in part to the present day, was sold from the State stores 
to the city population.* 

31. Of the prices current for other commodities we hear unfortunately but little. In 
his description of « famine under Harsa, Kalhana informs us that the Pala of wool sold for 
6 Dinniras.4 As 1920 Palas go to the Khari, the price of the latter was accordingly 11,420 
Dinniras. For comparison’s sake it may be stated that wool until recont economical changes 
was priced at about 44 Rupees per Kharwar. This sum converted at Abii-l-Fazl’s rate of 
40 Dims or 4000 Dinniras = 1 Rupee would correspond to 176,000 Dinniras. At the same 
famine rice was sold at 500 Dinnairas for the Khari. If we accept Rs. 2 per Khari as a fair 
average rate in recent years for rice sold in the open market, and assume that the value of 
wool has risen since Harsa's time in the same proportion as that of rice, we get the equation 
600 : 8000 = x: 176,000. The result shows 11,000 Dinnaras as the price of a Khari of wool for the 
period referred to. This agrees closely with the 6 Dinnaras per Pala or 11,520 Dinnaras per 
Khari recorded in the text. 

At the same famine one Dinnira is said to have been the price for two Palas of grapes 
(mardvika),® which gives a price of 960 Dinnaras for the Khari. I am unable to compare thia 
rate with modern prices, as the wholesale production of grapes in the valley is now practically 


® Seo v. 116. 

™ v.71. 

™ vy. 117, and above, § 9. 

Comparo note v. 7. 

% S'rin, i, 202. 

®! Fourth Chron. 347. 

" Ain-id Akb., ii, pp. 366 8q. 

"3 Comparo regarding tho ‘ Kharwar in money ’” 


State monopolized the greatest portion of tho 
grain trade, sec LAWRENCE, pp. 390 sq. It may 
be of interest to note that the price of rice as 
sold from the State stores amounted to 10 annas 
(British currency) at the end of Mahiiraja 
Gulab Singh’a reign, whilo in the present year 
(1898) it is Rs. 1-4 per Khar. The latter rate 
would correspond to 60 Dime of Akbar. 


which appeara in the Lokaprakaéa as dinnara- 
khéri, note v. 71. For the syatom by which the 
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restricted to the State vineyards on the Dal, which supply the State wine factory. But 
fortunately we have a quotation for Akbar's time in a passage of the Ain-i Akbari which 
informe us that “in Kashmir 8 Sérs of grapes are bought for 1 da@m.”® Eight Sérs are equivalent 
to 160 Palas; hence, at the above rate 1 Pala cost +33 or § Dinnara, We see that 
what was a famine rate in the eleventh century had become the ordinary price five centuries 
later. 

82. Reference has already been made to the curious specimen of a Bania’s account, 
to which Kalhana treats us in his story of the law-suit wisely decided by King Uccala 
(viii. 136-143). Small as the amounts named for the several amusing items must appear to 
us when converted into their real value at the rate now ascertained, we can yet scarcely 
accept them as genuine quotations of prices.6” For it is evident from the tenor of the 
anecdote that the amounts stated are meant to represent the grossly exaggerated charges of 
a cheating petty trader. But even as such they are characteristic for the extreme cheapness 
of old Kaémir. 

Salt has always been a comparatively expensive article in Kasmir, as it has to be 
imported from the Panjab or Ladakh. S'rivara tells us that at a time when the pusses to 
the south were closed owing to political troubles, the price even in the capital rose to 
26 Dinniras or a Pintshu for 14 Palas." At present 8 Sérs salt for the rupee is con- 
sidered a low rate in the city. At this rate one Sér costs | of a Rupee or 6 Hiths 
(600 Dinnaras), according to the estimate of Abit-l-Fazl, which gives for 1 Pala, or ), Sér, 
& price of *99 or 25 Dinnaras. We sco that the emergency rate of the fifteenth century was 
yet 40 per cent. below the present ordinary rate. 

33. The prices here examined indicate an extreme cheapness of all indigenous produce 
in Kaémir, not only for the Hindu period, but also for centuries after its close. They might, 
indeed, excite doubts as to the correctness of our price calculations, had we not the evidence 
of Abi-l-Fazl to fall back upon. But Kaémir is not the only part of India to astonish us by 
the cheapness of its commodities. For what Ibn Batita, the traveller of the fourteenth 
century, tells us of the prices current in the Bengal of his own time, comes apparently very 
close to the economic conditions of old Kaémir.* 

An acquaintance of his, Ibn Batiita informs us, used to buy there a twelvemonth's supply 
for his household of three, for a silver dindr, equivalent to a rupee. The quantity of 
unhusked rice thus purchased was eighty Delhi rothls, or about 2300 Ibs. avoirdupois.° He saw 
a milch cow sold in Bengal for three silver dinars (or 14 rupec), eight fot fowls sold for a 
dirhem (one-eighth of a rupee), etc. And from a note of Sir H. Yule we learn that even at 


% Soe Ain-i Akb.,i. p.65. Inthesame passage the smal! quantities of rice, Ghee and honoy as 


we read that the expenso of trunsporting a 
maund of grapes was 2 rupees; ‘the Kash- 
mirians bring them on their backs in long 
baskets.” The cost of transport (to Delhi? ) 
here quoted is characteristic for the obstacles in 
the way of commerce betweon KaSmir and 
India. The maund of Akbar may be reckoned 
at about one-half of the present standard mound, 
i.c. at 40 poands; see Prinser, Useful Table-, 
p. 111. The mode of transport here described 
ig still In voguo for Kaémir fruits. 

% The items are: 600 Dinnfrae for bridge 
tolls ; 100 Dinnaraa for the repair of a ahoe and 
whip; 50 Dinnaras for Ghee ag an ointment ; 300 
Dinndras as compensation for a load of broken 
pots; 100 Dinnaras for mice and fish-juice 
bought in the bazar as food for ao litter of 
kittens (!); 700 Dinnéras for an ointment and 


requirod aot a S’raddha; 100 Dinnéras for honey 
and gingor for a sick child; 300 Dinnaras for an 
unfortunate beggar (enongh to feed him on rice 
for perhaps three monthe! ); 100-200 Dinnaraa 
for scent and other amall offerings to Tantrio 
Gurus. 

Seo S’riv. iv. 584. ; 

* I take this curious information from Sir 
Hexry Yuuk’s ‘Cathay and the way thither, 
whero extracts of Ibn Batiita’s Travels aro 
illustrated by a profusion of learned notes; 
seo pp. 436 sq., for the account of Bengal 
prices. 

% Another valuation of the roth] (or maund) 
of that period at 24°7 lbs., would reduco tho 
purchase to about 1976 Ibs., still a respectable 
quantity. 
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tho end of the seventeenth century 580 Ibs. of rice were bought at Chittagong for a rupee, 
and sixty ‘good tame poultry’ for the same money.’ Such were the prices in a large 
province boasting of easy communications by sea and river, and forming part of a great empire. 
Wo can, hence, scarcely wonder at the cheapness that reigned in the Kasmir of Hindu times, 
when the great obstacles to commerce arising from the valley's natural situation were 
increased by a system of rigid political isolation. 

34. Itis manifest that the rates of victuals, and in particular those of rice, as recorded 
by Kalhana, afford the best gauge for an estimate of tho relative value which cash sums, such 
as salaries, represented in tho Kaémir of Hindu times, We shall scarcely err considerably if 
for tho purpose of such an estimate we take 200 Dinnaras as a fair average rate for the 
Khari of rice.? 

Estimated by this standard the 100,000 Dinnaras daily pay which Udbhata, Jayapija’s 
Chief Pandit was Iucky enough to draw,® was a veiy respectablo remuneration indeed, 
corresponding in value to 500 Khiris of grain. Calculated at the rate indicated by 
Abi-]-Fazl, and increased by 12 per cent. in accordance with the greater intrinsic value of the 
earlier copper coinage, the Lakh of Udbhata’s daily pay would amount to 28} rupecs. This daily 
allowance, though acceptable enough even for a Pandit of the present day, would scarcely excite 
the attention of o modern Chronicler. Butif wo convert the sam named by Kalhana into 
its equivalent in grain, and estimate the present value of the latter according to the commu- 
tation rate of 14 rupee for the Khari," we arrive at the sum of 625 rupees as representing 
approximately for the present day the same purchasing power which Udbhata’s 100,000 
Dinnaras had in his own time. 

Calculated on the same basis even the sum of 2000 Dinnaras of Lavata, the favourite 
of S'amkaravarman, was a large daily allowance for one who had been a load-carrier by 
occupation.» And it is not difticult to realize that the subsidics paid by King Ananta to the 
refugee S’ahi princes, amounting to 150,000 Dinnaras daily in the case of Rudrapala, and 
80,000 Dinnaras in that of Diddapala, constituted a serious drain on the royal treasury. 
The quantities of grain which theso sums could purchase in the Kaémir of the eleventh 
century, would nt the prosent day represent values of about 937 and 500 rupees respectively, 
ealculated according to the above standard. We can thus well ‘understand the astonish- 
ment which Kalhana expresses at the fact that evon auch magnificent allowances did not 
prevent their high-born recipients from being troubled by debts. 

35. We aro all tho moro justified in taking the prices of grain aa the true standard 
by which to estimato the rolutive value of the cash amounts mentioned in the Chronicle, 
because thero is good reason to believe that rico has already in early times formed a kind of 
subsidiary currency in Kaémir. 

This belief is based primarily on the fact that such a system has survivod in Kaémir 
to tho present day. As by far the greatest part of tho land revenue was until quite 
recently collected in kind,” it was the regular system for tho Stato to pay all salnrier, 
grants, cte., in grain or other produce taken from the State stores. Since the reign of 
Maharija Gulib Singh, the amounta payable to servants of the State were nominally fixed 


! Seo Cathay, supplem. note, p. ccli.; quoted aren of cultivated land (v. 117). In the fifteonth 
from Hamilton's New Account of the East Indies, century the ordinary price was still only 4OU 


od. 1744, ii. p. 23, Dinniiras (soo S’riv. i. 202). Our nssumed aver- 
It is probable that aimilar ovidonce for low age of 200 Vinnaras is thus certuinly not too low. 
Prices of ayricultural produce could be collected iv. 406. 
for othor parts of India also, But I am unable ™ Sce above, noto 83. 
at present to refer to the works whic’ are likely % See v. 205. 
to turnish theso data. %® Compnro vii. 144 aqq. 
? Wo have geen that 200 Dinnaras was tho % Sen note v. 174, 


usual rate before Avantivarman extondod tho 
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in rupees. These sums were thon converted into ‘S/ali’ (rice) or other produce available 
in tho State granariés according to the established commutation rates already referred to. 
Previously, however, even these nominal cash rates were unknown in official use, and all 
salaries, etc., were actually fixed in Kharis of rice. The custom thus established extended 
to the wages of all sorts of private servants, and has in this sphere been maintained to 
the present day. 

The following remarks of Mr. Lawrence graphically describe the state of things as it 
existed till the introduction of recent administrative reforms: “In 1889, when I commenced 
work, it might be said that money prices did not exist. Salaries were paid in grain, and I 
remember that in 1889, I was requested to take oil-seeds, in lieu of cash, in payment of the 
salary of myself and my department. Oil-seeds were looked upon as an appreciated currency. 
Not only did the State pay its officials in grain, but private persons paid their servants in the 
same fashion, and 16 to 20 Kharwiars of Shali was the ordinary wages of a domestic 
servant. The currency was to a great extent Shali, and silver played a subsidiary part in the 
business of the country.” 

36. That the system here described has come down from an earlier time is proved beyond 
all doubt by the detailed account of Abi-l-Fazl, which shows that the revenue administration 
of Kasmir was in the sixteenth century materially the same as in recent times.” The same 
muat be concluded for the Hindu period from such indications as Kalhana gives us. By far 
the greatest portion of the land revenue being assessed and collected in Kharis of grain, it 
necessarily follows that the consequences in respect of the currency must have been similar 
to those prevailing to our time. The Lokaprakaéa fully supports this conclusion. Kharis of 
tice (dhdnyakhéri) are stated there in fixed quantities as payments of rents, fines, interest, 
etc., even in cases where the original amounts forming the subjects of contracts are quoted 
in Dinnara figures.!°! 

37. The system of reckoning revenues in grain is widely spread throughout Agia, and is 
naturally well adapted to the economic conditions of a mainly agricultural country.'? In 6 
territory isolated by great mountain berriers, and hence far removed from the influences of 
export trade like Kaémir, such a system based on the staple produce of the country and 
the main food stuff of its inhabitants, must have specially recommended itself by its 
stability. 

Its existence in old Kaémir, which we conclude from the evidence above indicated, 
greatly helps us to understand the facts we have ascertained regarding the cash currency of 
the country. A monetary system based on the cowree unit and represented in its main 
bulk by a copper coinage, becomes far more intelligible if we realize that it was supplemented 
in all important transactions of public business and private life by the ample stores of another 
circulating medium, the Khari of rice. 


™ Compare Valiey, p. 243. 

™® Seo Ain-t Akb., ii. pp. 366 qq. 

™ See notes v. 171 sqq. 

Compare, e.g., Ind. Stud. xviii. pp. 346, 
378, 

In another place of Book ii. the yearly pay of 
a servant is fixed at 15 Kharis of rice, which 
together with some small perquisites are valued 
as the equivalent of 5000 Dinniras. 

2 Friar Odoric in his account of the Chinese 


province of Manzi, speaks of o certain rich man 
who ‘‘hath a revenue of thirty (uman of tagars of 
rice. And each tuman ie ten thousand, and 
each tagar is the amount of a hotivy ass-load 
(our Kberwar, i.e. Persian Khar-bir). Seo 
Cathay, p. 152. Sir H. Yutein his note remarks : 
“ Reyunues continued to be ostimated in China 
in sadka of rice until lately, if they are not eo 
still. In Burma they are ealwoys estimated in 
baskets of rice.” 
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NOTE I.—v. 97-100. 
THE CONFLUENCE OF THE VITASTA AND SINDHU. 


1. The interest of this passage as well as its difliculty lics in the exact topographical 
indications which it furnishes with reference to the ancient junction of tho Vitasta und 
Sinpuvu Rivers. These indications, if correctly interpreted in the present uote, enable us to 
trace at this point an important result of Suyya’s regulation of tho Vitasta. 

The Vitasta and its largest tributary, the Sindhu (sco note i. 57), meet at present opposite 
to the largo village of Shddipir, 74° 34' long. 34° 11’ lat., and about nine miles in a direct line 
to the north-west of S'rinagar. That this has been the point of junction since at least the 
fourteenth century, is proved beyond all doubt by the name of the place itself. The modem 
name Shdd'piir is, as a notico of Abi-l-Fazl shows, only a contraction of the original form of 
the name Shahkdbuddinpir From Jonaraja’s Chronicle, 409, we learn that Shahibuddinpur 
took its name from Sultan Shahabuaddin (a.v. 1354-1373), who founded a ‘town’ called after his 
own name at the confluenco of the Vitasta and Sindhu. 

2. Considcring that only two centuries lie between Kalhana's time and the date of 
Shahabuddin, and that the Chronicle of Jonaraja makes no reference to any change in the 
river-course during the intervening period, we can safely conclude that the confluence of tho 
two rivers was also in Kalhana’s time at the same point where we see it at present. Kalhana 
in our passage distinctly attributes the junction of the two rivers, as it oxisted in his own time, 
to the operations of Suyya. Seeing then that this junction has not changed to the present 
day, we must acknowledge that our author's prediction, v. 98, as to the durability of Suyya’s 
achievements at this particular spot has so far been fully realized. 

3. For the identification of the place where the rivers met previous to the operations of 
Suyya, we have to rely chiefly on the indications which Kallana gives us as to its position 
relative to Jrigrdmi and the temple of Visnu Vainynsidmin. These indications will be best 
understood by a reference to the detailed map of “ Parihisapura and Confluence of Vitasta 
and Sindhu,” prepared by me. 

The evidence of other passages, as already indicated in note iv. 323, had made it easy for 
me to recognize Triarimi in the modern village of Trigim, situated on the left bank of the 
Vitasti, about one and a quarter miles to the south-west of Shad'pir, But for the identifi- 
cation of the Vainyasvamin temple and the full comprehension of the date given in our passage 
as to the position of the former confluence, a careful examination of thy topography and 
ancient remains of the neighbourhood was necessary, This I was able to effect on a visit 
which I paid to this locality in October, 1892. The information then collected I took occasion 
to revise and to supplement on a fresh visit in May, 1896. 

4. Trigam is the name given to a collection of small hamlets situated at a short distance 
from each other on the raised ground which stretches from tho left bank of the Vitasta in the 
direction of the Par'spor plateau described in Note F. These hamlets are Parépir on the 
east, Gupd-i Khalil in the centre, Kral*ptir to the west, and Zerpiir to the south. Close up to 
Gund-i Khalil, the position of which is approximately indicated by tho triangulation point 
‘Trigim ’ of tho larger Survey mup, there reaches from the south-west a swampy depression 
about a quarter of a mile broad, and filled throughout the year with stagnant water. This 


J Shahabuddinpir is on the banks of tho a favourite resort. 'Tho Sind joins the Bilut ut 
Bibat and about it ave largo pluno-treos, Which is thie point.” slin-¢ Akb., ii, p. UGE 
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swamp runs with a gradually deepening bed for about three quarters of a mile in a south- 
westerly direction past Zerpir, and towards the small village of Malikpir. Close to the latter 
it joins the deep-cut marshy depression known as Badrihé! Nala, which separates the plateau 
of Par*spoér from the lands of Trigam. 

Going round the bank of the Trigam swamp to the south-east we come to Zerpir and then 
to the hamlet of Mal'par, which lies on an inlet of the swamp running to the north-east. On 
the south bank of this inlet and almost bordering on Mal*pir, lies Malikpir in the shade of 
magnificent plane-trees. The fields of Malikpir occupy the narrow strip of raised ground 
which separates the southern end of the Trigam swamp from the Badrihél Nala. 

5. Immediately behind the houses of Malikpir and to the south of them are found the 
basement walls of an ancient. temple, now partly used as an enclosure for the small Ziérat of 
Sayyad Ahmad Kirmani. These walls, which are formed of large well-carved slabs, are visible 
in most places to a height of several feet above the ground and seem to have belonged to a 
square cella. The side running east to west, which is best preserved, measures about sixty- 
eight feet. Near the basement walls and inside the enclosure formed by them are found 
numerous sculptured capitals, bases of Lingas and other architectural fragments evidently 
belonging to the original building. To this ruined temple tho tradition of the local Brahmans, 
if correctly communicated to me by Pandit Mukund Rim of Trigam and others, gives the name 
of VAINYASVAMIN, 

Accepting this identification we arc able to comprehend fully the beamng of the statement 
made by Kalhana in v. 97, as to the direction of the old river-beds at their former junction. 
If we place ourselves at the south-west extremity of the raised ground on which the temple 
lies, about 400 yards from the latter, and turn towards Shad'pir, we have on our left the 
above described swamp running north-east, in the direction of Trigam, and on our right the 
Badrihél Nala which divides the plateaus of Trigam and Par*spér. In the swamp on the left, 
I believe, we have to recognize the former course of the Sindhu, and in the Badrihél Nala the 
old bed of the Vitasta. Thoir relative position corresponds exactly to Kalhana’s description 
of “the two great rivers, the Sindhu and Vitasta, which formerly met near the [temple of 
Vignu] Vainyasvamin flowing to the loft and right of Trigrami (respectively].” 

6. In support of the first identification I have to mention that the swamp which now 
ends beyond Zerpir, is said by the villagors to have stretched within a few generations ago 
much further to the north and to have reached beyond Gund-i Khalil. This extension is stil! 
clearly indicated by a shallow dry Nallah known by the name of Sar, ‘lake,’ which passes close 
to the west of the houses of Gund-i Khalil and can be traced for some distance further, run- 
ning in a north-easterly direction towards Shad'pir. A glance at the map will show that this 
Nallah and the swamp lie in the dirgct continuation of the course, from north-east to south- 
west, which is followed by the Sind River from below Kévgund (map ‘ Kowgood’) to its present 
junction with the Vitasta. 

Thus also the south-westerly direction which the ‘ Nér’ canal (map ‘ Noroo’) first follows 
where it lenves the Vitasta at Shid'pir, becomes quite intelligible. This canal plays an 
important part in Kuémir river-navigation, as it offords a direct route of communication 
between S'rinagar und Sopiir, and enables boats, for a groat part of the year, to svoid the 
dangerous passage of the Volur lake. 

From the enlarged map it will be scen that tho Nor leaves the Vitasté exactly opposite 
to its present junction with the Sindhu, and practically continues the course of the latter to the 
south-west for nearly half a mile. After thus approaching in a comparatively broad bed to 
within one-third of a mile of Gund-i Khalil the Nér turns abruptly to the north-west 
and continues thereafter to follow tho latter direction in a narrow and evidently artificial 
channel. 

It appears to me highly probable that we have in the frst portion of the Nor channel, the 
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old bed of the Sindhu which once continued yet furthor in the now dry ‘ Sar’ of Gund-i Khalil, 
and ended in what is now the swamp of Trigam. 

7. Turning now to tho Badrihél Nala we find it clearly marked es an old river-bed by the 
formation of its banks. It is in fact still known as such to the villagers. The Badrihel Nala, 
which is about 320 yards broad at its narrowest point (see below), connects the great ewamp 
known by the name of the Panz'nér Nambal on the east, with the marshes stretching between 
Har*trath and And*rkéth on the weet. Though dry during the greatest part of the year, this 
channel serves still regularly as an outflow for the Panz'ndr Nambal whenever the latter is 
flooded from the Vitasti at times of high water. 

A large dam stretches across the Badrihél Nala at the point where the south-west 
extremity of the high ground of Trigim approaches nearest to the Partspor Plateau. Jt is 
known as the Aunycsuth, and is constructed entirely of large sculptured slabs and other archi- 
tectural fragmonts, probably taken from the ancient temple-site close by, which will be 
mentioned below. According to the tradition of the villagers, the Kanyesuth (‘stone-dam ’ 
in K§.) was constructed in Pathin times, with a view to its serving as 2 causeway across 
the Badrihél Nila, which was then a marsh, and also to stop the passage of floods from the 
Panz'nér Nambal. The Kanyesuth is now broken in the middle and does not any longer stop 
the flow of flood water towards the marshes in the west. That it still acts as an obstacle to 
the drainago was shown to ino by some large pools, which I found near it in 1896 as late as the 
end of May. 

The tow lovel ot tho whole of the Badrihél Nala is further proved by the fact that the 
portion lying immediately to tho north-west of the Kanyesuth still contains a fairly deep little 
luko known as Udan Sar (sec map). This lake is said to have been more extensive even within 
the recollection of tho older villagors, and their statement is fully borne out by the marshy 
nature of the ground adjoining the lake. 

8. The topographical facts here indicated point distinctly towards the conclusion that we 
havo in tho Badrihél Nala that portion of the ancient bed of the Vitasta which Kalhana had in 
mind when doscribing the former confluence of the two rivers. This conclusion receives further 
support by the character of the tract lying immediately to the east of Trigsm and Par'spor 
around tho Panz'nor Nambal. Here tho soil is throughout “low and peaty, reclaimed at 
various times from swamp.” “The cultivated land lies below the level of the Jhelam bed,”*and 
requires constant protection by means of ombankments. In consequence, “the people near 
Panjinara (Panz'ndér) always live in expectation of a flood.” The points here reproduced from 
Mr. Lawrence's description of this tract ? become at once clear if we realize that the old course 
of the Vitasta bofore Suyya’s regulation must have led through the Panz'nér Nambal. 

By forcing the river to pass to the north of Trigim instead of south of it, it became possible 
to reclaim a great portion of the land between the Vitasté and the Sukhnig River on the 
south. But the results of this change must have mado themselves felt. yet over a far larger 
areca. Tho wide, low-lying tracts which stretch to the south of the Volur Lake, have remained 
to tho presont day the sceno of tho cultivator's constant struggle against floods from lakes and 
rivers. It is clear that the task of protecting and reclaiming these lands, must have been con- 
sidorably facilitated when the Vitasta was prevented from entering their very contro from the 
sido of Par*spor. 

9. ly keeping the main channel of tho Vitasta to the north the river was made to pass 
direct into that part of the Volur which, owing to its well-defined natural boundarivs, is bust 
aduptod to act us a tomporary reservoir for the surplus water of dangerous floods. Whereas 
such floods, if conducted into the Volur by tho shortest route direct from tho south, would 
invariably sulinerge the low-lying shores of this sido, they now in normal times find time and 


7 Soo Lawnence, Valley, p. 211. 
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room to spread themselves over the wide expanse of the lake before they can raise the latter to 
a dangerous level. 

The change which Suyya effected in the place of junction of the Vitasta and Sindhu, was 
thus closely connected with a scheme of regulating the course of the united rivers from their 
confluence to the Volur. It is fully in keeping herewith that Kalhana immediately after men- 
tioning the above change, refers to the stone embankments constructed by Suyya along the 
Vitasti, and to the regulation of the Volur.s In the lines which follow next, the reclamation 
of the land for new villages is directly mentioned as a result of these operations. Kalhana 
names particularly (v. 106) ag such villages localities known by the name of Kundala. Villages 
thus designated + (Mar'kunc“l, Uts*kund"l) are actually situated along the course which the 
Vitasta at present follows from Shad'pir to the Volur. 

10. Kalhana was evidently anxious to mark with all possible clearness the change which 
had taken place in the site of the river-junction. He has taken care to let us know in detail 
of the sacred buildings which stood by the side of the confluence before and after Suyya’s 
regulation. The translation of the couplet, v. 99-100, has been given above as follows :— 

“On the two banks of the original (?) confluence there stood the (temples of Vignu] 
Visnusvamin and Fainyaseamin situated in Phalapura and Parthdsapura [respectively]; whereas 
on the bank of the present [confluence] which has got to the vicinity of Sundaribhavana, [there 
stands the temple of] Visnu Yogasdyin, tho object of Suyya’s worship.” 

The templus here referred to are not otherwise known, and we have to rely for their 
identification on this very passage. The interpretation of the latter is unfortunately com- 
plicated by the fact that tho first words of verso 99 as found in our two MSS. contain 
in undoubted corruption. The adhyapydstii of A, gives no sense, as little as the correction 
of a later hand in that codex, adyapy®. In the absence of something better I had adopted 
in the Ed. the conjectural reading of the Calcutta and Paris Editors adydpy°, but a closer 
examination of the text shows that this conjecture is untenable. From the use of tu with 
adyatanasya in the next verse, it follows that Kalhana wants to refer there to the modern con- 
fluence in contradistinction from the earlicr one. Hence the word adya,‘ now,’ in v. 99, would be 
meaningless; nor could it be brought into agreement with the use of the imperfect verb asta. 

The proper emendation seems to be indicated by the reading of L, abhyasydstan. The 
Aksaras @ and , @ and @ being distinguished in S’irada writing only by a slight difference, 
tho restoration of the correct reading d@/yasydstimn is rendered palwographically very easy. 
We thus get the proper contrast botween the ‘ original ' (idya) confluence described in the first 
verse and the ‘ present’ (adyatanc) one in the next, which the context imperatively requires. . 

11. In our discussion above, we have alroady shown that the temple of Vainyasvamin 
must be identified with the extant temple ruin at Malikpir. The position of the latter 
corresponds exactly to that indicated in v. 97 for the Vainyasvimin shrine, with reference to 
the former river-junction. Kalhana, v. 99, speaks of this temple as ‘situated in Parihasa- 
pura,’ and in order to understand this description we must refer once more to the topography 
of this neighbourhood. : ; 

The Malikpiir ruin, as already explained, lies on the narrow neck of raised ground which 
separates the Trigim swamp from the east end of the Badrihél Nala. On the opposite or 
southern side of the latter rises with steop banks the plateau of Par‘spor, tho ancient 
Parihasapura, with the great temple ruins described in Note F, iv. 194-204. 


2 Soe v. 103 aq. antl note. 

4 Compare nvte v. 106. 

’ The northern group of these temples 
(A, B,-C on map) lies at a distance of leas than 
one mile to the S. of Malikpir. As their raing 
aro far muro cunspicuous than the remuins 


at Malikpiir, the question might arise whether 
we ought not to look rather among them for the 
temple of Vainyasvamin. My reasons against the 
latter view are briefly the following: 

In the first place, T see at present uo ground 
for doubting the corructuess of tho information 
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The great town which King Lalitaditya had founded there, must have given its name at 
an early date to the surrounding district. We find the term Parihisapura used in this 
extended sense in S‘riv. iv. 352; Fourth Chronicle, 554, and subsequently the Pargana of 
‘Paraspir’ in Abi-l-Fazl’s list of territorial divisions of Kagmir (din-i Akb., ii. p. 370). The 
villages around the Par'spér Udar continued, in fact, until some sixteen years ago to form a 
separate Pargana, which was officially known by the name of Par*spor, and is also correctly 
shown on the Survey map. 

It is now interesting to note that Malikpiir, according to the uniform evidence of the 
villagers and small Jocal officials examined by me, was included in the Par*spor Pargana, 
whereas already Trigim along with Shad‘piir and other neighbouring villages belonged to the 
Pargana known as Sairu-l-mawazi‘ Pain. In view of the tenacity with which the old terri- 
torial limits have maintained themselves throughout in Kasmir until the recent changes in the 
administration, we have every reason to assume that the location of Malikpur in the Pargana 
of Par'spor is of old date. If, then, the Malikpir ruins mark the site of the Vainyasvamin 
temple, it is clear that Kalhana was justified in speaking of the latter as ‘situated in 
Parihasapura.’ 

12. In order to ascertain the probable position of the second shrine which Kalhana 
mentions by the side of the former confluence, that of the temple of VigNusvAMIN, we must 
return once more to the neighbourhood of Trigam. As the Visnusvamin temple is distinctly 
said to be situated in Phalapura, while the Vainyasvamin shrine opposite to it lay in Pari- 
hasapura, it is quite certain that we cannot look for the former on the Par*spér plateau. 
Accepting Malikpiir as the site of the templo of Vainyasvimin, the above indication must 
necessarily lead us to search for the position of the Visnusvamin temple on that strip of raised 
ground which stretches to the S.W. of Trigim along the western bank of the Trigam 
swamp. 

Proceeding from Gund-i Khalil, the central hamlet of Trigam, in the xhove-marked 
direction by the path which leads towards Divar, we pass at short distances two old sites, 
known as Kanetsuth Masjid and Utar Khav. There the foundations of small temples can still 
betraced. Going further in the same direction we reach a narrow neck of raised ground which 
projects between the Trigim swamp and the little lake known as Udan Sar. Immediately 
below it to the south is the embankment of the Kanyesuth stretching across the Badrihél 
Nala, as described above. 


given to me ag regards the traditional name of 
the Malikpur ruin (see above, para. 5). 

Secondly, it must be remembered that, as shown 
in Note F, all the chief ruins on the Par'spér 
platoau muat belong to tho great sacred build- 
ings which Lalitaditya cunatructed there. Now 
it is worth noting that the ruined mound A, 
which falls nearest to the old place of junction, 
nnd accordingly would Rave to be thought of in 
the first place under that assumption, is by far 
the most extensive of all the ruins of Parihisa- 
pura. If this had beon the Vainynsvamin 
temple, we could scarcely explain why the latter 
name does not occur in the lengthy account 
Kalhana gives in iv. 194-214 of tho numerour 
structures erected at Parihasapura by Lalitiditya 
and his court. 

Thirdly, attention must be pnid to tho fact. 
that the position of the Parihisopura ruins 
relative to the old river-junction is not tho one 
which we should oxpect to be taken up for n 
shrine erected in honour of a sacred Sasigamea, 


And that tho Vainyasvimin temple had this 
character, is clear from the manner in which 
Kalhana refers to it in v.97 and y. 99. The 
spot to which the confluence of two sacred 
streams vives special sanctity, and which 
accordingly figures as tho ‘Tirthe propor, is in 
the caso of Kasmir Samgamas invariably located 
in the angle formed by the two streams. This 
is illustrated, o.g. by the position of the 
Tirthas of Ciramocana (i. 149), S’aradi (Ma- 
dhumati and Kysnaznagé (i. 37), Miirisamgama 
(sco note iii, 339-49), otc. In tho same way wo 
find at the present junction of Sindhu and 
Vitasti that tho pilgrims porform their ablu- 
tions and sacrifices in the angle of the two 
rivers, i.c. on tho right bank of the Vitasta, and 
not on the sido of Shad'piir. 

Tho same position is assigned to the moat 
sacred of Nathyama Tirthbas, that of Prayiyu at 
Allahabad ; see ConstabrK's Hand Atlas of Fadia, 
pl. 44. 
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On the top of this projecting neck I found scattered a quantity of large carved slabs and 
architectural fragments, which belonged undoubtedly to some ancient building. They are 
found chiefly near a spot where the outlines of a square enclosure or building can still be 
partly traced in the form of foundation walls. This spot, which seems at one time to have 
been used as a Ziérat and burying-ground, is now known to the villagers as Timbar Shahun 
Marguzar (‘the cemetery of Timir Shah’). 

It appears to me very probable that the temple of Visnusvamin stood once on or close to 
this spot. The position corresponds exactly to the indications furnished by Kalhana's words. 
On the opposite or eastern side of the Trigam swamp, which represents the former bed of the 
Sindhu (see above, para. 6), we have Malikpiir with the remains of tho Vainyasvamin temple, 
the direct distance betweon the two sites being scarcely more than half a mile. The 
scattered condition of the remains of Timbar Shihun Marguzar and their comparative 
insignificance is easily accounted for. The Kanyesuth which, as already stated, is constructed 
entirely of ancient stone materials, lies immediately below this site. It is evident that the 
latter, which of all the ruined sites lies nearest to the Kanyesuth, has supplied most, if not 
all, the sculptured slabs, etc., of which this embankment is composed. 

13. The temple of Visnusvamin was according to Kalhana’s words situated in PHALA- 
puRA. It follows from what has been said above as to the similar location of the Vainya- 
svamin shrine in Parihisapura, that Phalapura is probably used here as the designation of a 
emall territorial division. Trigim has, as already explained, always been counted with the 
tiveraine Pargana of Siiru-l-mawaézi' Piin (map ‘Salimozapaieen’), and Phalapura must 
hence be assumed to correspond to the latter tract or a part of it. 

Phalapura is referred to in iv. 184, 673, apparently 1s a town or village founded by 
Lalitaditya, and is placed by the gloss on the second passage, ‘in the neighbourhood of 
Parihasapura.’ This is very likely the original application of the name. Just as the town of 
Purihisapura gave its name to the Pargana of Par*spér, so also the name of Phalapura 
evidently came to be used as tho designation for a small district. The subsequent creation of 
a larger territorial division known by the Pevsian term Sdiru-l-mawazi‘* would account for the 
clisappearance of the name Phalapura.” 

14. It remains now for us only to examine the reference which Kalhana makes in 
v. 100, to the confluence of the two rivers such as it oxisted in his own time. We have 
already in the introductory remarks of this note indicated the evidence which proves that the 
river-juaction which Kalhana knew, has remained unchanged to the present day. It is, 
therefore, but a matter of minor importance that the locality of Sundaribhavana which 
Kalhana nemes as in the vicinity of the modern junction, can no longer be identified. The 
place is nowhere else mentioned, and I have not been able to trace in that neighbourhood a 
local name which might be derived from it. ; 

The temple of Visnu YoaasAyin, which our verse mentions as situated by the side of the 
new junction and evidently as a foundation of Suyya, is also otherwise unknown. But its 
site is, perhaps, indicated by the remains of an ancient temple found on the right bank of 
the Vitasta, a little below its actual junction with the Sind and close to the park known as 
Naran Bagh. These remains have, during the late Maharaja's reign, been built up into 4 


® Compare regarding the origin ond signi- 
ficance of thia term Afn-i Akb., ii. p. 367. 

7 Tgover and Lassen (iii. p. 1002) evidently 
following Witson, History, p. 63 note, identify 
Phalapura with Shahabuddinpir or Shad'piir. 
But the psssago of tho Ain-i Akbari to which 
they refer (ii. p. 304), merely montions Shaha- 
buddinpar as situated at the junction of the 
Bihat (Vitesta) and Sind Rivers. 


Tho modorn village Paél¢pir, about three miles 
bolow S’rinagar on the right bank of the Vitasta, 
which Wilaon in his note on Moorcroft’s Travels, 
ii. p. 219, took for Phalapura, | cannot _be 
thought of in this connection. 1t lies too high 
up tho river, and its name ie clearly derived 
from Pala, a Kram name widely epread among 
Knémiri Muhammadane ; see LAWRENCE, Valley, 


p. 307. 
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solid platform to form the base of a new temple which Pandit Rajakak Dar, of S’rinagar, 
intended to erect here. Judging. from the character of the ornaments displayed on many of 
the slabs, these materials could well have belonged to a temple of Avantivarman’s time. 

The Purohitas of the neighbouring Gayatirtha knew nothing of the origin or name of 
this temple, but had heard by tradition that it was dedicated to Vigsnu. 

15. The spot which is actually held to mark the Tirtha, and where accordingly the 
ablutions and sacrifices take place, lies about 200 yards from the remains described, at the 
very angle formed by the uniting rivers. Opposite to this point there rises in the bed of the 
Vitasti a small island built of solid masonry. On it stands an old Cinir tree, and under the 
branches of the latter are placed a large Linga and a few old sculptures. The Tirtha to which 
this little island belongs is visited by numerous pilgrims at certain Parvans throughout 
the year, and is now known through the whole of Kasmir by the name of Praydga. It is 
easy to explain how this name came to be attached to this particular Tirtha. 

The confluence of the Vitasti and Sindhu Rivers has, as tho Samgama of the two 
chicf rivers of Kasmir, enjoycd great sanctity evidently since carly days. It is mentioned in 
tho character of an important Tirtha by the Nilamata, vv. 297 and 1076. The first passage 
(Gaigd Sindhus tu vijieya Vitasta Yamund tathé \ sa Praydygasamo desas tayor yatra tu 
sanyamah) identifies the Sindhu River with the Gangi,® and the Vitasta with the Yamuna. In 
accordance with this identification the term Praydya, which applies to the confluence of the 
great rivers of the Indian plains, near Allahabad, has been transferred to the junction at 
Shad'par. The old Cinar on the above described little island has taken the place of the 
famous Ficus Indica tree of the real Prayaga (sce iii. 430). 

Tho only text in which the name Prayiga is actually given to the Shid'pir junction, is 
the Vitastimihitmya, xxi. 74. The recent date of this composition, or at least of its extant 
redaction, is sufficiently proved by the modern form of many of the local names found in it, 
e.g. the name S‘draddpura (!) given to Shad'pir itself. 

The passages, vi. 305 and vii. 214, in which Kalhana mentions the crection of shrines; 
Mathas, and other sacred buildings at the junction of the Vitasta and Sindhu by Queen 
Didda and King Ananta, must, of edurse, refer already to the new junction created by Suyya. 
A pilgrimage to it is alluded to in viii. 3149. Also Mankha in his description of Kaémir, 
Srikanthacarita, iii, 20, docs not fail to advert to this Satngama as a spot dear to S'iva. 
General references to tho locality are found, Laat. vii. 909, 1595; viii. 506; Striv, i. 441. 

(It is curious to note that also the Tirtha of the real Prayiga near Allahabad has quite 
recently been shifted by an artificial change of tho confluence of the Ganga and Yamuna. I 
take the following from the Pioneer of January 27th, 1808 :—- 

“Any apprehensions which may have been entertained as to the aeceptableness to the Magh 
Mela pilgrims of the artificial confluence of the Ganges and tho Jumna recently constructed 
under the orders of the Government, have been entircly dispelled by the event. It will be 
remembered that the purposo in cutting a canal from the Ganges to the Jumna was, by 
establishing a temporary confluonce four miles nearer to Allahabad than the natural confluence, 
to facilitate the otherwise impracticable task of supplying tilterod water from the municipal 
reservoirs to the huge assembly which gathers cvery year on tho apox of shifting sand formed 
by the two rivors. So far from rejecting this artificial confluence, tho pilgrims have utilized it 
to the almost entire exclusion of the natural confluence ; and although on the great day of the 
Solar Eclipse the immense throng of bathers proved too heavy a tax on the limited capacity of 


® Compnro for a deacription of the Prayiga decay; comp. Tirthas., also the Rev. Hinton- 
ialand nat Shéd'pir, Hiern, Kaschmir, i. p. 331;  Knowrnrs’ Dictionary of Kashmiri Proverts, 
Viank, Travels, ii. pp. 90, 146; Ince, Handbook, — p. 173. 
p. 207.—The Cinar tree of the island, according ® Compnro rogarding thie identification, which 
to a popular Jegend, does not grow in size or is also alluded to by Kalhonn, note i. 57 
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the work, the surplus thousands overflowed peaceably along the northern bank of the Jumna, 
east and west of the canal, content to perform their ceremonial ablutions in sight of, if not in 
contact with, the actual mingling of the two waters. Thus a, difficult measure has been 
successfully carried through; and the action of the Government, which might ignorantly or 
mischievously have been misinterpreted, has heen recognized as a benefaction.” 

It is evident that the pious visitors of the Kasmir ‘Prayiga’ must have acquiesced with 
equal ease in the transfer of their Tirtha consequent on Snyya’s regulation.) 


NOTE J.—v, 152-155. 
THE S’AHI OF UDABHANDA. 


1. The historical data furnished by this interesting passage together with other available 
information regarding the S’ahi dynasty have been fully discussed by me in my paper Zur 
Geschichte der Gahis von Kabul, contributed to the ‘Festgruss an Rudolf von Roth. Zum 
Doctor-Jubilaeum 24, August 1893, von seinen Freunden und Schiilern, Stuttgart (Kohl- 
hammer), pp. 198-206. 

I have shown there that the rulers, which in Kalhana’s narrative figure as the S‘Auts of 
UpabHiyparura, belong to the ‘Hindu Shdhiya dynasty’ which we know from a famous 
passage in Albériini’s India (ii. p. 18) to have ruled the Kabul Valley and Gandhara previous to 
the conquest of Mahmad of Ghazna. According to Albérini’s account this dynasty succeeded 
to the ‘Turkish Shdhiyas, who were traditionally believed to have ruled over the Hindu 
kingdom of Kabul for sixty generations. Tho lost king of this race, Lagatirmin, was deposed 
by his Brahman Wazir who, having risen to great power and influence, seized the royal throne 
and became the founder of the Hindu Shahiya dynasty. 

2. In this nsurper who, in the extant text of Albériini is called Au//ar, we have in all 
probability to recognize the Latriva Sint of the Rajatarangini. Kalhana subsequently, 
v. 233, mentions Lalliya as the father of Kamaluka. The latter prince is certainly identical 
with the Kamali who, in Albévini's gencalogy of the Hindu Shahiyas, appears as the ruler 
next but one after ‘Kallar. The ‘S‘ahi, whom Kalhana mentions in the last-named passage, 
without giving his name, as Kamaluki's predecessor, is probably the Sémand (Samanta) who 
in Albérani's list follows immediately after Kalar. 

The description which the Chronicle gives of Lalliya S'ihi’s great power and repute, 
agrees singularly with what Albériini has to tell us of the energetic founder of the Hindu 
Shahiya dynasty. The proposcd identification of ‘ Kallar’ with Lalliya finds further support 
in the convineing conjecture ly which Prof. Ch. Seybold, in his remarks on the shove 
quoted paper (Zu Birtiui'a Indica, 4.D.M.G., xiii. p. 700), has explained the apparent differ- 
ence of the names. Prof, Seybold sees in the form ¥s of tho singlo MS. which has preserved 
for us the text of the Indica, a misrond J) or al (i.e. Lalliya), and accounts for such a corruption 
by well-known palieographic peculiarities of Arabic manuscripts. ; ; 

(At the time of sending this note to the press, I notice that the above identification of 
‘Kallar’ and Lalliya had suggested itself already to General Cunningham ; see Archerol. Survey 
Reports, v. p. 83.) ; 

3. Besides Kamalukn and the nameless S‘ihi, the Chronicle mentions of Lalliya’s suc- 
ceasors Bulwa S'int, of Udabhandapura, vi. 17%, vii. 1081, the grandfather of Queen Didi. 
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and TRILOCANAPALA $'AuI, vii. 47-69. Under the last-named prince (f{ .D. 1021/2, according to 
Albérini), the §’ahi kingdom finally succumbed to the Turugkas, i.e. the Muhammedan 
invaders from the west, whose advance on India it had barred for centuries. Kalhana, as 
already Albériini before him, has duly recorded the deep impression which this memorable event 
had made on contemporaries.! 

The families of the S’ahis and their fame long survived that catastrophe, which occurred 
in the reign of Samgrimadeva of Kagmir. Under the latter's successor, Anantadeva, we find 
several scions of that house, designated as S'dhiputrah or S'ahivamnsaja rajaputrahk, in positions 
of great honour and power at the Kasmir court, comp. vii. 144 sqq., 178, 274. Among the 
wives of King Harsa there were Vasantalekha and other S'dhi princesses ; vii. 956, 1470. 

When Harsa succumbed to his rebel foes (a.p. 1101) these royal ladies worthily maintained 
the fame of their race for valour and courage. They set fire to the stormed palace and found a 
horoic death in its flames (vii. 1550-1571). Kalhana also tales occasion to mention the great 
repute enjoyed in his own time by the numerous Ksattriya clan which claimed descent from 
the S‘ahi race, viii. 3230. 

4. UpapuHanparura, the residence of tho S‘ihi kings, has been identified by me in tho 
above quoted paper, with the ancient capital of Gandhara, which is repeatedly mentioned by 
Albériini under the name of Waithand (India, i. pp. 206, 259, 317). Its position is marked by 
the modern village of Und situated on the right bank of the Indus about fifteen miles above 
Attock. 

Udabhandapurn is referred to by Kalhana in two passages besides our own, viz. v. 232; 
vii. 1081. In both theso the name had been rendered unrecognizable by erroneous readings of 
the former editions (C. has tadabhdndapure and tadabhwidapure !), and verse v. 153 was 
altogether missing in them. Udabhindapura is also mentioned in Jonaraja’s Chronicle, 372, 
where we read of its capture by Sultan Shahibu-d-din of Kasmir (circ. 1354-1373). Govinda- 
khana, the lord of Udabhindapura, is in the same passage, 374 sq., distinctly spoken of as the 
ruler of the Indus-region (Sindhupa) and Gandhira. 

Albérini, i. pp. 206, 259, accurately describes Wathand as the capital of Qandhar, i.e. 
Gandhira, situated to the wast of the Indus and above its junction with the Kabul River at 
Attock. It was the last foothold which the S’ahis retained across the Indus. The hard- 
contested ‘battle which opened for Mahmid the road to the Panjab, was fought before 
Waihand (probably a.p. 1009 ; comp. Exxiot, Iistory of Iudia, ii. pp. 338, 446 sq.) 

5. The correct identification of the site of Waihand with that of the modern village Und 
(also written as Hund, Ohind, Uhand, etc.) was apparently first made by V. pr St.-Martin, 
Ménoire analytique (1858), p. G1. He, too, was the first to recognizo in tho Waihand of Albé- 
riini’s time the great and rich city of U-to-kia-han-ch'a, which Hinen Tsiang had visited in 
Gandhara nearly four hundred yoars earlier. The Chinese pilgrim describes correctly its 
position as bordered on the south ‘ by the River Sindh’ (Si-yu-ki, i. p. 114), and his biography 
informs us that ‘the king of Kapiga (i.e. Kabul) formerly dwelt in U-to-kia-han-ch'a’ (Life, p. 192). 

A detailed account of the topography and antiquities of Und has been given by General 
Cunninauam, who evidently had arrived indepondently at the same identification, in Anc. 
Geogr., pp. 62 sqq.?, His description of the numerous old remains built up in tho ruined houses 
of the place I found fully confirmed on a visit I paid to Und in December, 1891. 


' Soe note vii. 47-69. p. 120). They are now in tho Impcrial Museum, 
? Tho antiquarinn remains of Und wore noticod Calcutta. 
already by General Court, one of Ranjit Singh's A much-defaced fragment bearing o few 
Fronch officors ; seo /.A.8.B., v. p. 395. nearly illegible lines in tho samo charactcra was 


‘ The marble slabs with Snuskrit inscriptions picked up by me from tho wall of a ruined 
in S’aroda charactors woro removed from there mosque and deposited in the Lahoro Museum, 
by Sir Alox. Burnes in 1837 (seo his Cabool, 
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Gen, CunninanHaM, Joc. cit., has also made reference to the varying forms Und (Oond), 
und (Hoond), Ohind, Hend, by which the name of this old site has been rendered by modern 
authors and cartographers. The name, as I heard it, was pronounced Und by those inhabitants 
whose mother-tongue is Western Panjabi (Hindki). In the mouth of the Pathan Iand-owners 
who speak Pushtu, it sounded like Hind. In the first-named form Und we can trace, I believe, 
the direct phonetic derivation of the ancient name of the place as recorded by Hiuen Taiang. 

6. U-to-kia-han-ch’a has been retranscribed by Stan. JULIEN first as *Ufakhanda and subse- 
quently as *Udakhdnda’S If we, however, turn to a later publication of the great Sinologist, 
his Méthode pour déchiffrer, etc., we find that the phonetic values established there for the 
characters, which compose the Chinese rendering of the name, distinctly point to an original 
form * Udukahanda.* 

In Udakahanda it is easy to recognize a half-sanskritized Apabhrathéa form of the name 
presented to us in its quasi-classical garb by Kalhana’s ‘ Town of Udabhanda’ (Udabhandapura). 
The Skr. named Udabhanda, literally meaning ‘ water-pot,’ shows Uda as the first member of 
the compound instead of Udaka, as required by the rule of Sanskrit grammar (see Panini, vi. 3, 
57: udakasyodah sainjidyam). Against this the semi-Tatsama form recorded by Hiuen Tsiang 
has the fuller stem Udaka in the first part and hdénda for Skr. bhanda in the second with the 
regular Prekrit change of medial 5h > A. 

From Udakahanda we arrive at the form Waihand through 4 series of phonetic changes 
which are well known to the phonology of Apabhrarnéa ,and the modern Indo-Aryan Verna- 
culars. These stages may be represented as follows *Udukahdnda >" *Dayahand >> Vay(a)- 
hand > ¢*Vaihand (Albériini’s Waihand).6 The further contraction into the modern Und pro- 
bably proceeded through forms like *Uhand and *Uhund which would account for the varying 
spelling of the name by earlier travellers. 

7. The description which Kalhana gives in v. 162 of Lalliya S’ahi’s position between the 
kingdom of the Darads on the north and the Turugka power on the south, is fairly accurate. 
We know from the Chinese Annals that in the middle of the eighth century Udyana or the 
modern Swat with the neighbouring hill-regions was united with Gandhara under the rule of 
‘the king of Ki-pin” who belonged in ell probability to the dynasty of the ‘ Turkish 
Shihiyas’ of Kabul (see Messrs. Livi and Caavannes, L’Itinéraire d'Ou-k'ong, in Journal asiat., 
1495, vi. p. 849). If the dominiona of Lalliya S'abi extended equally far to the north, they must 
have bordered on the territories held to this day by the Dard tribes inhabiting the Kohistan 
on the Upper Indus, Cilas and Citral. 

By the Turugkas undoubtedly the Muhammadans are meant (comp. viii. 61 sqq.). These 


3 Vie de Hiouen-thsang, p. 264; Mémoires sur les 
contrées occidentales, ii. p. 521. 

‘ The characters kia ond han aro shown onder 
Nos. 682 and 330 of Jutien’s list as regular ro- 
presentatives of the Sanskrit Aksaras ka and han 
(hin), respectively. From the fact that the 
choracters kia + han do not appear in the list as 
expressing Skr, khan, it appears that Julien him- 
sclf had abandoned subsequently the tranacrip- 
tion * (/dakhanda. 

For U (No. 1318) and tch’a (No. 1760) the 
values of initial u and of final da, reapectively, 
sre fully confirmed by the clasuifiod list of Julien’s 
work. To (No. 2038), it is true, figures in the liat 
only as the equivalent of Skr. da. But that 
this character could equally well be employed for 
the rendering of Skr. da, may be safely con- 
cluded from the fact that other characters of the 
came phonetio value are used indifferently as re- 


presentatives of the Skr. syllables ga and da, ta 
and fa; comp. Méthode, Nos. 2060-61, 2065-67, 
2026-27, otc. 

5 The atreas-accont which is an important factor 
in this process of phonetic conversion, has been 
restored in theac forma in accordance with tho 
rules set forth by Prof. Jacopt, Z.D.M.G., xlvii. 
pp. 674 aqq., and Dr. GHIERSON, On the Phonology 
of the Modern Indo-Aryan Vernaculars, Z.D.M.G., 
alix. pp. 395 aqq. ; 

The evidence for the several phonetio changes 
here assumed will be found in the last-named 
essoy and Beames, Comparative Grammar of 
Modern Aryan languages. Compare for * BrAMEs, 
j. p. 202; Grrerson § 37, 1); >Garerson § 37, 8; 
¢Gnierson § 11.—I indicate by [7 the vowel- 
sound 4 68 an initial in consonantal function ; 
comp. BRUGMANN, Grundriss der Vergleichenden 
Grammatik, § 18. 
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had obtained possession of Kabul in a.p. 871, under the Saffaride Ya‘qiib b. al-Layt (Remavp, 
Mémoire, p. 209), and must thus have been menacing the remainder of the S’ahi dominion 
in the Kabul Valley directly from the west. But for over two centuries earlier the Arabs had 
warred against the Turkish predecessors of Lalliya S'ahi from Sijistan and Ar-Rukhaj 
(Arachosia, Qandahar) in the south-west which had fallen early a prey to their invasion.‘ 
Hence the reference of Kalhana or his source to the ‘ Turuskas’ in the south was not far from 
the truth. 

The words in which Kalhana, v. 155, speaks of the relations between S‘amkaravarman and 
Lalliya seem intentionally obscure. We may, however, infer from these guarded expressions 
that the expedition of the Kaémir ruler was in this direction not attended by any marked 
results, 


NOTE K.—vi. 187. 
THE SKANDABHAVANA VIHARA. 


1. The SKANDABHAVANA VriHARA has left its name to Khand*bavan, a quarter of 
S'rinagar, situated on the right bank of the river, between the Nau Kadal or Sixth Bridge, 
and the ‘Idgah on the western outskirts of the city. Khand*bavan is the regular phonetic 
derivative in K&. of Skr. Skandabhavana, a name which in its formation corresponds 
exactly to other Vihira names found in the Chronicle, such as Amytabhavana, Indradevibha- 
vana, Anangabhavana, Morakabhavana.' Shanda in the first part stands for Skandegupta, the 
name of the founder of the Vihara (iii. 380), abbreviated bhimavat, as so frequently in designa- 
tions of sacred buildings? The designation of a whole city quarter by the name of a 
varticular religious building, is exemplified in S'rinagar by modern Mahalla names like Did’mar 
\Diddimatha), Brad'mar (Bhattarakamatha), Sud’rmar (Samudramatha).3 

Skandabhavana is mentioned in viii. 1442 as the place where Sussala’s queens burned 
themselves when the rubels hovering round the city made the usual burning-ground at 
Miksikasvimin : May*sum unsafe. I conclude from this that there must have been 
already in old times amplo open space near Skandabhavana. At present, as the map shows, 
there is a considerable expanse of waste ground both to the E. and N.E. of Khand"bavan. 
It is used largely for Muhommndan burying places. The same inference may be drawn 
from the passages of Sriv. iv. 123, 626, which mention Skandabhavana as a camping 
ground of armed forces during the troubled times of Muhammad Shah's first reign 
(a.D. 1484-86). 

2. The position of the Vihara of Skandabhavana can be fixed with great probability at 
6 spot situated near the southern end of the Khand*bavan Mahalla, which Brahman traidi- 
tion of the neighbouring quarters knows to this day as a sacred site by the name of 
‘Skandabavan.’ This place, which is marked by the entry SKANDADHAVANA on the map, was 
first visited by me in August, 189]. It is reached by following the Bazar rond to the north of 
the Nau Kadal for about 250 yards. At this point there stands on the left of the road 


® Comparo tho Muhommadan historians quoted by Extiot, History, ii. pp. 413 aqq.; Reinaun, 
Mémoire, pp. 172 sqq. 


' Beo iii. 9,13; iv. 3; iii. 356; comparo my ® Compare notos vi. 240, 300, and for Sam. 
Notes on Ou- Kony, pp. 4, 9. udrdmatha > Suu®rmar, Jonar. 111, S’riv. iv. 121, 
1 Compnro Notes on Ou-k ‘ong, p. 5. 169, 290, 
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the Ziirat of Mullah Muhammad Basur. It contains within @ walled enclosure, partly built 
of old carved stones, a number of tombs, for the construction of which also materials from 
some Hindu structure seem to have been utilized. 

Immediately adjoining this enclosure on the west is a waste piece of ground surrounded 
by a mud wall. In its centre rises a mound now about 12 feet high with traces of a square 
stone wall enclosing its base. The mound, as fer as a superficial examination could show, 
consists of earth mixed with fragments of bricks. The wall or basement at its foot which can 
best be traced on the N, and E. sides, seems to have formed a square of about 38 feet. 
Close to the S.E. corner of this square there is a hollow in the ground about 10 feet 
square which clearly marks the place of an old well or tank. And not far from the latter is a 
small circular well dug by the Mullah of the Ziarat some ten years before my visit. 

3. The old Brahman shopkeepers residing in the vicinity whom I examined, gave 
interesting information regarding the traditions attaching to the site. It is popularly held to 
be the place of ‘Skandabavan’ (Skandabhavana), » temple of Kumara or Skanda, which was 
adjoined by a spring or Naga. The latter flowed in old times in the hollow already noticed. 
Its water is supposed to have reached the Mar canal at a place known as Tar‘bal, a 
little to the west of the site. The Naga, however, has not been actually seen within living 
memory. 

Ram Cand Risi, son of Sihibrim, an intelligent old Brahman of about sixty years of age, 
remembered distinctly that when he was a child, a relative of his, Govardhan Dis Yazid, who 
was then of very advanced age, used to come daily to this spot to do his Paja. On Saturdays 
in particular he used to make small offerings to Kumara at the foot of a large mulberry 
tree growing there. This tree was cut down in the time of the Governor Shaikh Ghulam 
Muhi-ud-din (a.p. 1842-44), by the Mullah of the Ziarat when, as the pious tradition holds, hlood 
flowed from the trunk. Govardhan Das and others at that time used to light lamps on 
Parvan days at the foot of the mound, as is the custom in temples and before divine images. 

4. From the statements here reproduced it is clear that the site of Skandabhavana 
was still within recent memory an object of sanctity and actual worship. That this worship, 
owing evidently to a wrong interpretation of the name (Skanda being taken for the name of 
Kumira), was addressed to a deity which had no relation to the original character of the 
shrine, is only an illustration of that curious course of adaptation by which popular local 
worship maintains itself through a!l religions and political changes. We have other evidence 
of the same phenomenon in the Muhammadan shrine close by. Its existence is in all pro- 
bability due to the fact that the site continued to attract local worshippers, even after their 
conversion to the true faith.‘ 


NOTE L.—viii. 2492, 
THE CASTLE OF S'IRAHS'ILA. 


1. The hill stronghold of S'’mauéitA which formed the scene of the memorable siege 
and the subsequent events related in viii. 2492-2700, was identified by me in September, 
1492, on occasion of the tour undertaken in search of the S‘dradd Tirtha. A brief account of 


4 Mohammadan eaints are worshipped noar evamin); iii. 350 (Pravarcsvara) ; iii. 352 (Bhi- 
the sites of must KaSmir Tirthas; compare, o.g. masvamigonesn), ate. 
nutes vi. 178 (BhimakeSava); iii. 453 (Ran- 
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this identification was given in a paper read before the Royal Asiatic Society, London, and in 
a note communicated to the Imperial Academy of Vienna.! 

The indications furnished by Kalhana’s account of the above siege had clearly shown 
mo that the castle of the Damara Alamkaracakra, in which Lothana and the other rebel 
princes had taken refuge, was to be looked for in the close vicinity of the shrine of S’arada, 
and like the latter on the banks of the Kisanganga River.2 When, accordingly, I had found 
S‘arada’s temple at S'ardias described above in Note B (1.37), I lost no time in making inquiries 
regarding a possible site in the neighbourhood where to locate the stronghold. The fact that 
Kalhana nowhere mentions the crossing of the river on the way between the Tirtha and the 
castle, suggested from the first that the latter was situated on the same, i.e. tho left river- 
bank. It was further clear that S‘irahéilakotta could not be looked for higher up the river, 
because the valley, as stated in Note B, contracts immediately above S’ardi into an almost 
impassable gorge where the siege operations descrihed in the Chronicle could not possibly 
have taken place. There remained thus the left bank of the Kisanganga below S‘ardi as the 
direction plainly marked for the search. 

2. Of rocky ridges rising precipitously above the river-bed, such as would answer the 
description of Kalhana’s narrative,‘ the people of S‘ardi seemed to know only one in the 
immediate vicinity. It was the ‘hill of Ganeéa’ or Ganes Ghati, which is visited by the 
pilgrims on their way to S‘aradi,5 and which I had already noticed the previous day from the 
opposite bank. One of the villagers added that he remembered having seen traces of an old 
wall on the summit of the ridge. I sect cut accordingly the morning after my arrival at 
S’ardi down by the left bank of the river. After passing the cultivated plateau on which the 
modern fort of S’ardi and some wooden barracks are situated, I continued my march for about 
two miles along an easy road by the hillside. Where the open ground between the latter and 
the river widens to about a quarter of a mile, are somo fields which stretch on the west to the 
side of a rivulet, descending from the range to the south (marked on the map close to the 
initial letter of the name S'1taHs‘ILi). 

Above this rivulet on the west rise the cliffs of the Ganei Ghafi ridge, in some places 
almost perpendicularly, to a height of about 300 feet. A path leads first a little way up 
the cool gorge of the rivulet, then along the practicable face of the cliffs to the ‘head of 
Ganefa.’ On the face of grey lime rock, about fifty feet high, nature has formed a long 
projecting nose which curiously resembles the head of an elephant with the trunk hanging 
down. The rock is covered in this plice with the orthodox daub of red paint. This shows 
plainly where pious tradition places the head of the elephant-faced god, which has given its 
name to the hill. The path then ascends very steeply the ridge in the direction towards 
the river, and reaches tho summit of the ridge at its rocky northern oxtremity high above the 
tossing stream. This northern end of the ridge occupies exactly the point where the Kisan- 
gangi in o sharp bend turns froma course E. to W. to oneN. to S., as seen on the map. It is, 
in fact, the cause of this deflection in the river's course. 

3. The ridge presents to the N. towards the river, a narrow face of precipitous and 
unscalable rocks on which only a few fir trees have managed to secure a footing. Examin- 
ing this face on the following day from the opposite (right) bank of the river, I could see the 
tocks rising straight out of the deep bed which the rapid current of the stream has cut itself 
at the foot of the ridge. Some of these rocks are overhanging the river, and all along this 
face of the ridge there aro spots where an attempt at descent might land even a trained 


' See Academy, 1893, Nov. 24. 3 Sco Noto R (i. 37). 
Seo Anzeiger der phil-hist. Classe, Vienna 4 Compare viii. 2528, 2564, and in particular the 
Academy, 1892, No. xxvii. description of Bhoja’s attempted escape, 2589 aqq. 


9 viii, 2556, 2706 sq. § See Note B (i. 87), § 6. 
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mountaincer in a dangerous situation. The ridge rises about 300 feet above the river and its 
foot whero it is washed by the water, is about 250 yards broad. 

The narrow fir-covered summit of the ridge runs first from N.E. to S.W., ascending very 
gradually. Following the path which keeps the same direction, I came at a distance of about 
eighty yards from the northern end upon unmistakable remaine of an old wall stretching 
across the back of the ridge. For about sixty feet to the east of the path, the wall can still 
clearly be traced amid the luxuriant forest vegetation which now covers the tidge wherever 
its surface does not show the bare rock. The wall, which rises in parts still three or four feet 
above the ground, is over seven feet broad, and consists of well-laid strata of rough masonry. 
The mass of the stones was evidently brought from the river-bed, but larger blocks, roughly 
hewn, seem to have been used for the foundation. The summit of the ridge next rises 
gently in the same direction to a point about sixty yards distant where it forms a small 
level plateau, measuring about sixty feet across. This plateau also shows traces of old 
masonry marking, perhaps, the position of a central keep. 

The summit of the ridge then continues almost level, but with diminished breadth, for 
about seventy-five yards to the S.W., where there is a sudden dip separating it from the 
gradually broadening spur which ascends towards the hill-range to the south. Near this dip 
passes the route which connects Teh*jan (Tejavana) with S’ardi. The back of the spur which 
I followed for about 600 yards beyond the dip, runs first from N.E. to S.W. for a distance of 
about 170 yards, and then continues from N. to S. It gradually broadens till it joins the 
thickly-wooded slopes of the main range to the’S. of the valley. On the east side of the 
ridge along its whole length flows the rivulet already referred to.® 

4. After a careful survey of the ridge between the river-face and the above mentioned 
dip, I arrived at the conclusion that it could very well have been the site of a small hill- 
castle, such as we must picture S’irahéilikotta from Kalhana's narrative. The description of 
“the castle-hill, narrow below where it projects into the stream and with a long-stretched 
ridge,”? fits the GanesS Ghati hill so accurately that it would almost imply a personal 
acquaintance with the spot.® 

The river which, as already stated, turns the ridge at a right angle, washes its pre- 
cipitous foot both on the N. sideand on the W. The main approach of the castle (Aoffapratoli) 
which Dhanya and his troops occupied after leaving their quarters by the hank of the Madhu- 
mati, near S‘ardi, and dislodging their opponents from below, is the broad spur ascending to 
the south.” Dhanya by establishing his fortified position in this convenient locality and 
constructing a line of block-houses round tho castle-ridge from the south, effectually cut of 
the besieged rebels from the scanty supplies they were previously able to collect from the 
neighbouring hamlets.'° He was then joined there on the next day by Sasthacandra who had 
previously visited the shrine of S’arada."” 

5. From the commanding position occupied by Dhanya’s forces it was easy for them to 
watch all exits from the castle, and at night so to light up the ground around it that ‘even 
an ant could not have moved out by the main road without being noticed.”"* For its water- 
supply tho castle depended either on the rivulet to the east or on the river. From the former 
the besieged were at once cut off when Dhanya occupied the higher ridge to the south, and 
at the same time naturally also the eastern bank of the rivulet. 


6 ‘The dotted mark on the map does not cor- Kafmir, it is qnite posaiblo that Kallinna hod 
rectly indicate the site occupicd by the castle. passed the cnatle on one or the othor vccugion, 


It ought to have been placed vertically instead id viii, 2062 aqq. * 
of horizontally. viii, 2541. 
7 viii. 2528. " viii. 2556. 


® As Ganes Ghiti liea on the pilgrima’ route to 12 viii, 2580 sq. 
S'arada, one of the most famous Tirthas of old 
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In order to prevent access to the river, the besiegers seem to have kept boats, or 
rather rafts moving at the foot of the hill.“ This would be practicable in the low water of 
the winter-season when the siege took place, by fastening the rafts to ropes fixed on the 
opposite river bank north of the castle. Owing to the bend in the river, the rafts thus secured 
could be kept floating from one bank to the other notwithstanding the strong current, 
just as the ferry-raft which was temporarily used at S‘ardi at the time of my visit. Thovgh 
‘scantiness of water thus prevailed in the castle, yet the long-continued resistance of the 
rebels shows that they could not have entirely been deprived of it. It was, in fact, impossible 
in view of the configuration of the northern and western face of the ridge to close all 
access to the river by means such as indicated. 

6. When Prince Bhoja realized that in the face of the enemy's watchfulness it would be 
useless to attempt to leave the castle by the main road (pratoli),4 there remained only the 
perilous descent to the river which seemed to offer a chance of escape. Bhoja was accordingly 
lowered down by ropes over the precipice, but was unable to reach firm ground, and obliged to 
take refuge midway on a small projecting rock, which afforded just footing enough for him and 
his single companion."® There he passed five days and nights in constant fear of falling, in 
sight of the enemy, yet unmolested by them. At last he was forced by hunger and cold to 
return to Alamkaracakra’s keeping, who had him hauled up again by ropes into the castle," 

The situation described by Kalhana is easily understood if we remember the character of 
the northern face of the ridge. On this side the castle could not be invested, and the enemy 
on the other side of the river could not prevent a descent. But the height and steepness of the 
rocks would make the descent very hazardous, and I doubt whether even a good cragsman 
cauld safely climb down without the help of ropes or other appliances. 

7. The route which Prince Bhoja chose, after the siege had been raised, for his final 
escape from the hands of Alarhkaracakra, fully confirms our identification of the site of the 
S'irahéila Castle. When the king’s representative arrived at Dranga, the modern [Sun*} 
Drang,” to treat for Bhoja’s surrender, Alarmhkaracakra went to meet him, evidently by the 
shortest route via Teh"jan (Tejavana), ie. down the river.'® Bhoja used the opportunity 
offered by his Dimara guardian's absence to escape towards the temple of S‘arada which lies 
in exactly the opposite direction from Ganes Ghati.'’ Finding the route through Duranda, 
perhaps the present Driva district, closed—he would have encountered on the way the re- 
turning Alarnkiracakra,—the young pretender was forced to take refuge with the Darads,” 
He reached their territory, about Guréz on the Upper Kisangaingi, after ascending tho valley 
of the Madhumati to the south-east (by the route marked on the map) and subsequently 
making his way in deep snow and with groat difficulty along the range which forms the 
watershed towards Kasmir. 

8. That no more conspicuous remains of the castle which witnessed these interesting 
events, havo survived, cannot surprise us. The manner in which fortifications of this kind 
havo evidently, sinco carly times, been constructed in tho hills around Kaémir, has been 
already fully explained in the note on the Castle of Lohara.”! S'irahsilakotta, as Kalhana’s 
account of the siege and the site itself shows, cannot have been a large place. Its rubble 
walls, when once neglected, could not have withstood long the destructive force of heavy snow- 
fall and of the luxuriant forest which grew up among them.” 


9 viii, 2664 gq. 19 viii, 2706 aqq. 
a ® viii. 2709 sqq. 
- 21 See Note B iv. 177), § 16. 

16 = The snme fate may be safely prodicted to 
17 viii. 2702 ; comparo note viii. 2507,and Note tho present fort of S’ardi built oxactly in tho 

B (i. 37), § 2. same manner, if it is allowed to romain unro- 

9 viii. 2704, paired during the next few centuries. 
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Local tra:lition doos not seem to have rotained any recollection of the stronghold which 
stood once here. ‘This is possibly due to the fact that during the troubled times when the 
Bomba chiefs of Karniv held independent sway on the Kisangaiiga, the Valley tbout S'ardi 
was scarcely at all cultivated.2 

In another respect tradition has proved more tenacious. For thero can be little doubt 
that the same curious rock-formation, which is now worshipped as a ‘self-made’ (seayambhi) 
imago of Ganesa's head, must be held to account fur the old name of the locality, S'irahsila 
or “tho rock of the head.” 

9. According to the corrected reading of the text, viii. 2492, the castle of Stiraksild is 
described as ‘ situated between the Sindhu and the [streams of the] Madhumati and Muktésri. 
By the Sinpuv, ‘the river,’ is, of coursc, meant the Kisanganga.% Mapnumarti is the namo 
by which the sacred stream of S‘iradi : S'ardi is known to this day. 

Tho name Muxriéri I havo not been able to trace. But it may safely be assumed that it 
is the old designation of one of the streams which join the Kisanganga from the south, below 
S‘irahéila : Ganeg Ghati. The stream which flows into the Kisanganga at Teh*jan : Tejavana, 
is also held sacred by the pilgrims to S’iradi’s temple, and the S'draddmahatmya, vv. 52, 129, 
prescribes ablutions, etc., at its Sarngama. The auspicious name of Muktaéri (‘carrying @ 
wealth of pearls’) would have been no inappropriate appellation for such a sacred stream. The 
Mahatmya, however, does not state its name, and the point can hence not be settled. 

TrLaGnima is another local name mentioned in connection with the siege of S'trahsilikotta 
which has not come down to our times. Jn viii. 2507, Tilagrama is referred to as a placo situ- 
ated on the bank of the ‘Sindhu of the castle,’ i.e. the Kisanganga. Dhanya and his troops 
occupied it before the commencement of proper operations against the rebels at S'irahéilakotta. 
Immediately after this passage Kalhana describes the arrangement which Dhanya made to 
shelter his troops on the bank of the Madhumati, by the erection of block-houses.* Subsc- 
quently again Tilagrima is mentioned as the place from which the attack of the troops under 
Dhanyna against the rebels proceeded in earnest.” 

From these references, I believe, it can be concluded with great probability that Tilagrima 
was the name of a village which existed in the immediate vicinity of the S’irada temple, corre- 
spouting to the present village of S’ardi. The comparatively open and fertile character of tho 
Kisanganga Valley ut this point and the meeting at S’ardiof the routes to Kasmir (¢’@ Krérns), 
to Guréz and Cilas, make it certain that thore existed also in early days a village of somo im- 
portance at this spot. That Sasthacandra who joins the royal camp before S'irabsilikotta, is 
said to como from the temple of S‘Arada,® also supports our conclusion. 

S‘ardi, in fact, by its position on the main routes and close vicinity to S'irahsilikotta, 
would at all timos represent the natural tactical base for operations against an enemy posted 
at the lattor locality. It can easily be understood how the name of the Tirthn (S‘aradi : 
S‘ardi) should alone have survived the changes in the population of tho Valley and completely 
superseded that of tho village.” 


| See Note B (i. 37), § 17. viii, 2556. 
™ Seo noto viii, 2507. * In a similar way [xthar (< Heavara) has re- 
‘© Compare Noto B (i. 37), § 4. placed the caurlicr namo Suresrari; sec notes 
® viii, 2509 ay. ii, L394; v. 37. 
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CHAPTER I. 
INTRODUCTORY. 


1. Ir is impossible to understand correctly, or to utilize fully, the historical 
contents of the Kasmir Chronicle without paying close attention to the country’s 
ancient topography. A detailed study of the latter is indispensable for the inter- 
pretation of KaLHAya’s text. It is equally necessary, if we wish to follow the 
development of Kasmir history as a whole and to ascertain the true proportions of 
individual events. 

In the notes which accompany my translation of the Chronicle, the endeavour 
has been made to place before the reader the topographical information bearing on 
particular points of Kalhana’s narrative. But it is manifest that the information 
scattered through these notes cannot take the place of a connected account of the 
ancient geography of Kasmir, As such an account is required for a critical study 
of early Kasmir history, it has appeared necessary to embody it in the present work 
in the form of a supplementary memoir. 

It would be difficult to limit our survey of the old topography of Kasmir 
strictly to the periods dealt with in Kalhana’s Chronicle. Much valuable intor- 
mation bearing on the Kasmir of old Hindu times can be gathered from the later 
Sanskrit Chronicles, religious texts of uncertain date like the Nilamata and the 
numerous Mihatmyas, and even from recent local tradition. We should deprive 
ourselves of material aid towards the reconstruction of the country’s ancient topo- 
graphy were we to exclude all such data from the range of our inquiry, merely 
because they may relate to a period later than Kalhana’s time. It will hence be 
more convenient and at the same time safer to extend the chronological limit of 
our inquiry to the close of the Hindu epoch. 

2. The maps which accompany this work, are intended to illustrate the 
ancient geography of Kasmir within the sume limits. ‘They have been prepared, 
with the assistunce of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, at the offices of the Survey of 
India, and under the superintendence of Colonel J. Wartennouse, late Assistant 
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Surveyor-General. To this distinguished officer I am chiefly indebted for the 
successful technical execution of the maps.! 

It was my object to provide maps showing at the same time the results of my 
researches and the topographical evidence on which they are based. With this 
view I adopted the plan of having the best available map of modern Kasmir repro- 
duced as a ‘ground-map,’ and the identified ancient sites and local names shown over 
it in a distinguishing colour. The ‘ground-map’ of the larger map is an exact re- 
production of the plates engraved for the corresponding parts of the Atlas of 
india, Sheets 27 and 28. These show in full detail, on the scale of four miles to 
the inch, the results of the survey carried out in Kasmir by the Trigonometrical 
Branch of the Survey of India during the years 1856-60. No subsequent survey has 
yet been made. 

Apart from the spelling of Jocal names which, owing to special difficulties, is 
rather defective and in need of revision,? this map is an accurate representation 
of the actual topography of Kasmir. Over it the entries referring to the ancient 
topography have been printed in red. The use of distinctive type makes it easy to 
see at a glance whether any particular old local name is found in the Rajatarangini 
(GROTESQUE type) or is known only from the later Chronicles or other sources 
(italic). The smaller map showing S'rinagar, the Kasmir capital, and its environs 
has been prepared in the same manner, ‘lhe ground-map, on the scale of one mile 
to the inch, has in this case been reproduced from an inset published in an earlier 
map of the Survey of India Department.* 

As regards the entry of ancient local names in the maps it may yet be noted 
that completeness has been aimed at only as far as sites and names mentioned by 
Kalhana are concerned. In the case of those known only from the later Chronicles 
and other secondary sources. of information, a selection had to be made to avoid 
overcrowding of the map. The local names selected were those the antiquity of 
which could be established fur certain, and which could also claim special historical 
interest. 

3. In dealing with the subject of this memoir it will be convenient to examine 
first the suurces of information from which our knowledge of the ancient eography 
of Kasmir is drawn. We shall then notice the part which the general physical 
features of the country have played in its early economical and political history. 
In the closing chapter we shall survey what appertains to the political geography 


1 The maps will bo published also separately observed by the Survey Department. It is 


in the Jowrnal of tho Asiatic Sucicty of 
Bongal, which bore the cost of their pre- 
paration. ‘The paper accompanying — this 
scparate issuc explains move fully the techni- 
cal lines followed in preparing the maps. In 
the Prefaco of the presont work [ have indi- 
eated the obligations I owe for the valuable 
help received in connection with them from 
Drs. Grierson and Hoernis, and Col. J. 
WATERIOUSE. 

2 At the time when this portion of the fdas 
of India was prepared, no_ fixed system 
of transliteration had yet been adopted 
by the Survey of India, Ka4miri sounds are 
for the witrained ear often difficult to catch, 
and their adequate reproduction would not 
bo ongy, even with the system of spelling now 


only tev evident that the surveying partics 
could have had but scant knowledge of 
Kasmiri, and that many local names wero 
taken down, not from the mouth of tho 
genuine inhabitants, but as pronounced, ie, 
transformed, by Panjabis und other foreigners; 
compare above, e.g. notes 1. 34, 102; vii. 494. 

In some eases, far moro rare, the erroncous 
local names can be explained in a quasi 
pakwographical manner, being due to mis- 
readings of draftsmen or errors of tho one 
graver; aoe «.g. Harprat for Har'trath, Hal- 
larkallar (corrected in present ground-map) for 
Baravul (note i. 12), Aedriar for Khad*niyar. 

* “Map of Jummoo, Kashmir and Adju- 
cent Territorics,” 1861 (lithographed). 
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of ancient Kaémir, the old administrative divisions of the Valley, its sites of 
historical or religious interest, ete. Much of the detailed information bearing on 
these points has already been set forth in the notes on Kalhana’s Chronicle. 
References to the latter will permit us to make this last portion of our survey of 
old Kagmir more succinct than it could be otherwise. ; 

4. Before, however, closing these preliminary remarks we may refer bricfly 
to the few earlier publications bearing on the study of the old topography of 
Kasmir, We naturally turn first to the works which have dealt directly with the 
interpretation of the Rajatarangini. Dr. Witson, who was the first Kuropean 
scholar to study the Chronicle in the original, seems to have realized the import- 
ance of an accurate and sober examination of the geographical questions connected 
with the narrative. But the textual materials at his disposal were extremely 
defective, and European knowledge of Kasmir restricted at the time solely to the 
account of Bernier and Forster. He could hence scarcely do more than indicate 
the more or less corrupt modern equivalents by which the Persian Chronicles 
render some of the Kasmir local names taken from Kalhana’s account. It is, 
however, evident that only the defective character of the available information 
prevented that distinguished Sanskrit scholar from doing justice to the task he 
had himself clearly indicated. 

The elaborate commentary with which Mr. Troyer accompanied his French 
translation of the Rajatarangini does not represent any material advance beyond 
the contents of Dr. Wilson’s Essay. Yet Mr. Troyer had already the whole text of 
the Chronicle to refer to, and in the meantime a considerable amount of information 
about Kasmir had become available through the works of travellers like Moorcroft, 
Jacquemont, Vigne, Von Hiigel, and others. The serious shortcomings which 
characterize Mr. Troyer’s labours, notwithstanding his patient devotion to the task, 
have already been fully indicated by Prof. Bihler.+| No detailed reference is hence 
needed to his topographical notes ; they belong to the weakest portions of his work. 

The English translation of the Chronicle published in the years 1879-87, by 
Babu Jogesh Chunder Dutt, makes no attempt whatever to elucidate the many 
points of topographical interest. Like Mr. Lroyer’s version it-strikingly demonstrates 
the importance of topographical researches by the frequent instances in which the 
translator has mistaken local names for words of ordinary meaning or vice versd.° 

The advantages offered for inquiries of this kind by a dire¢t acquaintance with 
the country were fully illustrated by the very valuable contributions which General 
(then Captain) CUNNINGHAM was able to snk to our knowledge of ancient Kasmir 
in connection with his visit to the Valley in November, 1847. Though his stay 
was short and primarily devoted to a survey of the conspicuous temple-ruins atill 
extant, he succeeded in identifying correctly a number of important ancient sites 
such as Purdnddhisthana, ‘the old capital,’ Jycsthesvara, Mdrtinda, Padmapura, 
Pattana, Khonamusa.® 

General Cunningham subsequently had occasion to discuss comprehensively 
these localities in his Ancient Geography of India,—a work which, notwithstanding 
its deficiencies in detail, amply testifies to the great antiquarian experience and the 
remarkable natural acumen of its author. ‘The chapter on the ‘kingdom of 


* See Report, pp. 55 aqq. ® Seo his “ Essay on the Arian Order of 
‘ For some of the imaginary territories Architecture as exhibited in the temples of 
and places which figure in these translations; — Kashmir,” J.A.S.B., 1848, pp. 242-327. 
sev }ienna Oriental Journal, 1898, pp. 67 sqq. 
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Kasmir’ utilizes the evidence afforded by the Chinese sources and Albérani, and 
indicates correctly the old names of the petty hill-states to the south and south-east 
of Kasmir (Iigjapur?, Vallépura, Campd, Kagthavatu).’ It further adds to the iden- 
tification of particular old sites already mentioned, some others equally importent.® 

Professor Lassen’s “Indische Alterthumskunde ” gives an extensive analysis 
of the historical contents of Kalhana’s work. But his explanations as to the 
ancient localities mentioned are generally only there well-founded where they are 
based on General Cunningham’s researches.® Ancient territories and places are 
often connected with modern localities merely on the ground of a faint resemblance 
of the names, and without sufficient internal evidence. This tendency has often 
led that distinguished scholar to ignore the narrow territorial limits within 
which most of the local and ethnic names occurring in the later portion of 
Kalhana’s narrative have to be looked for. It is only natural that identifications 
of real or imaginary localities which transferred the scene of contemporary events 
described by Kalhana, to territories so distant as Lahore, Eastern Afghanistan or 
Ajmere, have helped to produce a very ill-focussed picture of the political power and 
extent of the Kasmir kingdom in those later times.'° 

The merit of having definitely shown the right methods and means for con- 
structing the ancient geography of Kasmir belongs to Professor BiHteR. In the 
masterly report on his Kasmir tour, he has shown that for a full comprehension 
of Kalhana’s Chronicle a minute study of the ancient geography of Kasmir was 
indispensable.!' He was the first to call attention to the ample materials which are 
offered for such a study by the later Sanskrit Chronicles, the Nilamatapurana, and 
other Kasmir texts. But he also realized that ‘some of the geographical questions 
will probably require a final re-examination in Kasmir.” 

Other labours prevented my lamented master from undertaking this task him- 
self. But the very graphic and accurate notices which his Report gives uf those 
old sites in the Valley he had himself been able to visit,” prove convincingly—if 
any proof were needed—that no important point bearing on the old topography of 
the country could have easily escaped his attention. ‘The particular identifications 
first made by him will be duly mentioned in their proper alaaee 


7 Sco Anc. Geoyr., pp. 89-103, 128-141. 

8 If particular proof were wanted that an 
acquaintance with the modern topography of 
a country and interest in its history, is in 
itself not sufficient to lead to uscful results 
in regard to its historical geography, Mr. 
Vione's work, Travels in Kashmir, Ladak, 
Iskardo (London, 1842, two vols.), would 
supply it. This estimable artist and traveller 
evidently took a good deal of interest in the 
antiquities of the country which he traversed 
in many directions. But his book, as far as 
the old) geography of Kasmir is concerned, 
furnishes scareely anything more than a series 
of amusingly naive etymologics of local names. 
Thus, Hirtpor (S'irapura) is ‘The Diamond 
City, Pandrethan (Puranadhisthina) — the 
place of ‘the Pandus and Duryndun’ (ie. 
Duryodhana), Sépér (Suyyapura), ‘ the Golden 
City,’ ete.; see i. p. 267; ii. pp. 37, 157. 

Mr. Vigne is responsible for the curious 
derivation of the name of the Kasmir capital, 


S'rinayar (Srinagara), or as he spells it ‘Siri- 
Nagur,’ from “ Surya Nagur, the city of the 
sun” (ii. p. 137). Judging from the per- 
sistence with which it has been copied by a 
succession of modern writers, this erroneous 
etymology bids fair to establish itself as a pieco 
of orthodox creed with European visitors to 
tho Valley. ie 

» See Ind. Alt. ii. pp. 885-915; ili. pp. 
984-1128. 

© T refer to locations like those of Lohara 
(Loh'rin) at Lahore, of the [imaginary] 
province Kampand in castern Afghanistan ; 0 
the Laranya tribe near the Sambhar salt 
lake; of the feudal Chief Kogfhesvara at 
Kotgath on the Satlej, ete.; comp. Ind. 
Alterth., iii. Pp. 1057, 1041, 1069, 1105, and for 
the supposed territorial extent of the Kaémir 
state, iii. p. 1119. 

See Report, p. 58. 

"2 Sve loc. cit. pp. 4-18, 
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CHAPTER It. 
ACCOUNTS OF OLD KAS‘MIR. 


SECTION I.— CLASSICAL NOTICES. 


5. Our sources for the early geography of Kagmir may be conveniently 
divided into foreien notices and indigenous records, As the information supplied 
by the former is on the whole earlier in date though by no means more precise or 
important, we shall commence our review with them. Having learned what little 
the outer world knew or recorded of the secluded alpine land, we shall appreciate 
all the more the imposing array of Kasmirian authorities which offer themselves 
as our euides in and about the Valley. 

It is significant for the isolated position which its mountain barriers assured 
to Kamir, that we do not find any mention of the country in those accounts to 
which we are accustomed to look for the first truly historical notices of the North- 
West of India. I mean the records of Alexander’s invasion. The march from 
Taxila to the Hydaspes (Jehlam) took the Macedonian forces along a line of route 
which lay comparatively near to the confines of Kasmir. Yet there is no notice in 
the accounts of Alexander’s invasion which can be assumed to imply even a 
hearsay knowledge of the Kasmir Valley. On the other hand, the names of the 
neighbouring territories on the West and South have long ago been recognized in 
the names of their rulers, Arsakes and Abisares. These names clearly represent 
ethnic appellations derived from Urasd (Ptolemy’s Ovapoa) and Abhisdra.) 

The only certain reference to Kasmir which classical literature has preserved 
for us, is found in Pro.Emy’s geography. 

There can be no doubt that D’Anville was right in recognizing its name in 
that of the region of Kasretrta, situated ‘below the sources of the Bidaspes 
(Vitasti) and of the Sandabal (Candrabhaga), and of the Adris (Iravati),’? 
Ptolemy mentions this territory correctly enough between that of the Daradrai or 
Dards on the Indus and Kylindrine or the land of the Kulindas on the Hyphasis 
(Bias) and eastwards. In his subsequent detailed description of Indian territories, 
however, he makes the region ‘held by the Kaspeirewans’ extend eastwards from 
the land of the Pandoouoi on the Bidaspes as far as Mount Ouindion or the 
Vindhya.3 

It is clear that the limits here indicated, which would embrace a great portion 
of the present Panjab with parts of the North-West Provinces and Central India, 
can have nothing to do with Kasmir. It has been suggested that Ptolemy's state- 
ment refers to a period when the power of the dynasty ruling over Kasmir 
actually extended over the wide territories above indicated.* The assumption, put 
into a form more in keeping with historical probability, would be that Kasmir was 


' See above, notes v. 217; i. 180. condition of Indian geography at the time 
* Seo Ptolemy vir, i. 42, and pp. 21, when it was written. 
40 sq., in Antiguité Géoyraphique de UInde, par + Ptol. vin. i. 47, 
M. D'Anville, Premier Géographe du Hoi, ete., + Compare, e.g. Lassen, Ind. Alt.,ii. p. 898; 
Paris, 1775,—a work remarkable for its ac-  V. pr St. Martin, Mémoires de [' Académie des 
curacy und sound judgment, considering the Inscriptions, Sav. Etrang., I" Série, v. p. 380. 
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then subject to a great foreign dominion, the rulers of which in Ptolemy's source 
were (designated, for one reason or the other, from this part of their realm. 

However this may be, it is curious to note that we meet with the name 
Kasreima also in the long list of cities located within the region belonging to the 
Kaspeireans, The geographical position assigned to it by Ptolemy’s table (or map) 
would bring Kaspeira close to the junction of the Hydaspes and Zaradros (Satlej), 
i.e. the neighbourhood of Multan.’ Yet it seems difficult to believe that the 
i a originally underlying this entry referred to any other locality but 
Casmir.® 

It would be useless to seek now for an explanation of the erroneous location. 
The rescarches of the most competent scholars have amply proved how little 
reliance can be placed on the apparent exactness of Ptolemy’s latitudes and 
longitudes in the Asiatic portions of his work.7,/ None of the other city names in 
the same list can be connected with Kasmir. Nor is the identification of any one 
of them certain, except that of MoSoupa 9 tav Ocay, the sacred Mathura. This 
alone suffices to show how far away from Kasmir we are liable to be taken. 

The value of Ptolemy’s notice of Kaspeiria lies mainly in the fact that it 
presents us with an accurate enough transcript of that form of the country’s name 
which on independent phonetic evidence we must assume as an intermediate stag 
between the Sanskrit Auémira and the modern Kasmiri form Kusir. A well- 
established phonetic law indicates for the name an earlier Prakrit form *Kagvira 
(see below, § 36). Of this form we have in Kaspetra (pronounced Kaspivra) as 
close a rendering as Greek writing permitted.® The Sanskrit form of the name, 
Kasmira, has, as far as we can 30 tack, been always the one in official use. By it 
the country has been, and is still to this day, generally known abroad (Hindi Kasmir, 
Persian Kashmir). The preservation of the popular Prakrit *Kasvira by Ptolemy 
deserves hence attention. . 

6. It is very probable that we have also to connect with Kasmir a curious 
notice which Stephanos of Byzantium has preserved from the Bassarika, a lost 
poem of Dionysios of Samos. The passage, first apparently noticed by D'Anville, 
mentions the Kaspriror as a tribe famous among all Indians for their fast feet.’ 
We do not know the time of this Dionysios, Nor can it be guessed from which 
source he may have taken the reference. That the Kasmiris had abroad the 
reputation of being good pedestrians may be concluded from a remark of Albérini. 
It is clear that the natural conditions of an alpine valley enclosed by difficult 
mountains are likely to develop the marching powers of its inhabitants. The 
Rajatarangini gives us several instances of very respectable marching erform- 
ances. It also shows at the same time the scant use made of riding animals in the 
mountains.!! There is thus more than the mere name to justify us in referring the 
uotice of Dionysios of Samos to Kasmir. 


§ Seo the old map reproduced in Dr. 
McCrinpie’s Ancient India as described by 
D'tolemy, Bombay, 1885. 

* This had been rightly seen already by 
D'Anvitte. He points out, p. 40, that the 
error in Intitude implied by lemy’s pori- 
tion of Kaspcira (if S'rinagar is really 
meant) is not greater than that which can 
plainly be proved in the case of his entry for 
Barbarei, the port at the mouth of the Indus. 

7 Sve Yute, Cathay, p. cli. 


® Thus the tribal name Aapasioi in Arrian 
(iv. 23) reproduces the Sanskrit Aégvaka; comp. 
MoCrinp.e, Invasion of India, p. 335. 

® The text of the passage is reproduced 
by Troyer, ii. p. 807. Another short quota- 
tion from the same text mentions the Ariénot 
siong with the Kaomeipot mooi KAeiToOl 

0 India, transl. Sachau, i. p. 206. . 

" Compare vii, 140, 1301; vin. 192, 379, 
1588, 1796, 1887, 2673 sq. 
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We meet with the name of the Kaspeiroi also in the Dionysiaka of Nonnos, 
where they are mentioned among the Indian tribes rising in arms against 
Bacchos.!2_ Nonnos refers in the same passage also to the Ariénoi, whose name we 
see coupled with that of the Kaspeiroi in the Bassarika. It is hence probable 
that Nonnos has taken his reference either from the latter work or from some 
common source. 

7. We should, indeed, have a far earlier reference to Kasmir in classical 
literature and one by no less an authority than the ‘Father of history,’ if the 
opinion of those scholars could be accepted who recognized the name of the Valley 
in the Kasratynos of Herodotos. The facts are briefly these. Herodotos 
mentions the city of Kaspatyros as the place at which the expedition under 
Sevlax of Koryanda, scnt by Darius to explore the course of the Indus, 
embarked.3 He distinctly places this city in the Paktyan land (Iaxrvixn yi) 
which was to the north of the other Indians, apparently bordering on the Baktrian 
territory. The place meant by Herodotus is evidently the same that Hekataios 
knew before him by the name of Kaspapynos and as a city of the Gandarians.* 

The notice of Hekataios (circ. 549-486 B.c.) makes it clear that Kaspatyros or 
Kaspapyros, whichever form may be more accurate, must have been situated in 
that territory where the Indus first becomes navigable, i.e. in the old Gandhara, 
the present Peshawar District. ‘lhat the designation Paktyilké used by Herodotos 
refers to the same territory and represents the earliest mention of the ethnic name 
Pakitin or the modern Indian Pathan, is equally certain.’® The exact site of 
ae pate has not been identified. Considering the great changes which the 
local nomenclature of Gandhara has undergone, it perhaps never will be. 

Dr. Wison was the first who distinctly attempted to connect the name of 
Kaspatyros with Kaégmir.'® But the idea seems to have occurred earlier, as 
D’Anville thought it necessary to refer to it. Dr. Wilson saw clearly enough that 
the city of Scylax must have been situated close to the Indus, and hence far away 
from Kasmir. Notwithstanding this patent fact he yet proposed to identify its 
name with that of Kasmir, on the assumption that the borders of the latter 
kingdom extended as far as the Indus. 

The mistake must be traced to a fanciful etymology of the latter name. 
Wilson assumed that the name Kasmir was derived from *Kasyapapura, a name 
which he supposed to have been given to the country owing to its colonization by 
the Rsi Kasyapa. He supports this strange derivation by a reference to ‘the 
uniform assertion of Oriental writers.’"!7 But it is difficult to believe that he could 


" See Dronysiaka, xxvi. 165 sqq. I take tyros, ib. pp. 81-86, which contains a judi- 
this reference from TRoYER, ii. p. 308. cious review of the whole question from the 
"See iv. 44, also iii, 102. The points 


bearing on the interpretation of the passage 
ure fully discussed by Sir E. Bunovury, 
History of Ancient Geography, i. pp. 228, 256. 
4 See Stephanos Byzant. s.v. PANAAPIKH ; 
Hae Mttier, Fraymenta historic. Graec. i. 
p. 12, 
_'’ This identification seems to have been 
first made simultaneously by Dorn and 
Lassen; compare V. pk St. Martin, Etew/e 
sur la géographie yrecque de CInde, Mém. co 
l'Acad. des Inscriptions, Sav. I'trang., v. 1 
partie, pp. 17 sqq.; also his note on Kaspa- 
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geographical point of view, and a detailed 
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See Essay, p. 117; for a reproduction of 
the arguinent see Ariana Antigua, pp. 136 sq. 

“VeThis (the name of Caahnit) Why 
derived, it is uniformly asserted by the 
Oriental writers, from the colonization of the 
country by Casyapa, the first settlement or 
city being named after him Casyapapur, con- 
verted in ordinary pronunciation into Cashap- 
pur or Caspapur, the latter of which forms is 
he proper reading of the Greek text ;" Essay, 
p. 117. 
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have meant any better authorities than the Persian Tarikhs of Kasmir of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth century, which he had occasion to consult in connec- 
tion with his above-quoted Essay. They, indeed, indulge in whimsical etymologies 
like Kashmir, 1.2. Kashap (KaSyapa)+ mar (matha), etc. But neither these 
etymologies nor the name *Kasyapapura are in any way known to our genuine 
sources. 

It may well be doubted whether Wilson would have chosen to put forth such 
a derivation, had the whole of the Chronicle or the other Kasmirian texts been at 
the time accessible to him. Extensive as this literature is, it does not furnish any 
evilence whatever for Kasyapapura or a similar name having ever been used as a 
designation of the country."® This fact is all the more significant, as allusions to 
the legendary origin of the country are otherwise so frequent. The philological 
impossibility of deriving KaSmira from *Kasyapapura need scarcely be specially 
indicated at the present day. A reference to the theory was, however, here 
necessary, as it has found its way into worke of authorities like Rirren, Lassen, 
and HumBoLpt, and has hence been reproduced even by recent writers.’ 


SECTION II.—CHINESE RECORDS. 


8. If classical literature has thus nothing to tell us of Kasmir but the bare 
name, it is very different with the Chinese records. Buddhist pilgrims from 
China on their way to the sacred sites of the Indian plains visited Kasgmir, and 
chose it as a resting-place. Their itineraries as well as the records of the 
political relations established with Kasmir during a period of Chinese extension to 
the west, furnish us with a series of interesting data for the old geography of 
Kasmir. 

It seems difficult to ascertain from the materials at present accessible in 
translations or notices of European scholars, which ig to be considered the earliest 
Chinese reference to Kasmir. The difficulty is connected with the use of the 
geographical term Ki-pin. This name originally and properly designated the 
Upper Kabul Valley.° At a period when Chinese knowledge of India was less 
developed, it appears to have been used in a vague and general fashion for a 
variety of territories on the northern confines of India, among them also Kasmir. 
However this may be, our loss seems scercely to be great as these earlier notices 
of the Chinese Annalists do not seem to give characteristic local details.” ; 

The first clear reference to Kasmir which I can trace at present, is contained 
in a record ee from a.D. 541. The notice is based on the account of an Indian 
envoy who reached China during the early part of the reign of the T'ang 
dynasty.2? Though the name of Kasmir is not mentioned, it seems evident that 


'8 It is curious to note that Kaéyapa- 
pura was according to an Indian authority 
quoted by Albériini, Jndia,i. p. 298, one of the 
old names of Multan. 

') Bee RitTER, Asten, ii. p. 1087; Lassen, 
Ind. Alt, it. p. 635 (where for aaa apure 
> Kaémira an equally unfoun fe ety- 
mology from *Kaéyapamira is substituted) ; 
Humpo.tpr, .isie Centrale, i. p. 102; for 
motlern works, eg. McCRrinpLB, Anctent 
India as described Ptolemy, p. 108; Brat, 
Si-yu-ki, i, p. 148, 


® Compare the explanations of Messrs. 
Léviand Chavannesin their paper L'Itinéraire 
d’Ou-k'ong, Journal asiat., 1895, vi. pp- 371 
sqq., together with the supplementary and 
modifying statements, ib., 1896, pp. 1€1 8q. 

1 These notices are enumerated by Mesers. 
Lévi and Chavannes, Journal asiat., 1896, 
vi. pp. 378 aq. . 

2G, Pacenien; Examen méthodique des 
faits qui concernent le Thian-Tchou ou UInde, 
Paris, 1839, p. 40. 
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M. Paututee who published the extract, was right in referring to Kasmir the descrip- 
tion given of the northern portion of India as a country ‘enveloped on all sides 
like a precious jewel by the snowy mountains, with a valley in the south which 
leads up to it and serves as the gate of the kingdom.’ The points noticed here 
are exactly those with which we meet in all Chinese accounts of Kasmir. 

9. Ninety years after the date of this notice Kasmir was visited by Hiven 
Tstanc. He reached the Valley from Urasa in the west and resided in it as an 
honoured guest for fully two years. The records of the great Chinese pilgrim con- 
tain far the fullest and most accurate description of Kasmir that has come down to 
us from a foreign visitor for the period with which we are here concerned.™ [ 
leave the notices of particular localities he visited to be discussed below in their 
proper place. Here it will be sufficient to refer briefly to his general description 
of the country. 

Hiuen Tsiang must have entered Kasmir by the valley of the Vitasta, as he 
(lescribes his route as leading to the south-east of Urasa, the present Hazara Dis- 
trict. After ‘ crossing over mountains and treading along precipices’ he arrived at the 
‘stone gate, which 4s the western entrance of the kingdom.’ We shall see below 
that this gate known also to Ou-k’ong and Albérani, was the frontier watch-station 
or Dvara, in the gorge of Baramila (Varahamila). He passed the first night on 
Kasmir soil at Huskapura, the modern Uskiir, opposite Barimila, and then pro- 
ceeded to the capital, which he describes exactly in the position of the present 
S'rinagar. There he was lodged in the convent known as the Juyendravihdra, and 
named also in Rajatarangini.”# 

A two years’ stay, though chiefly passed in the study of ‘the Sitras and 
S’istras,’ must have enabled Hiuen Tsiang to acquaint himself thoroughly with the 
Valley. His description of ‘the kingdom Kia-shi-mi-lo, shows clearly that the 
geographical application of the term Kasmir must have been then, just as now, 
restricted to the great basin of the Vitasta, and the side valleys drained by its 
tributaries above the Baramila defile. He notices that the country is enclosed on 
all sides by mountains which are very high. ‘Although the mountains have 
passes through them, these are narrow and contracted.” ‘These natural bulwarks 
protected the country from neighbouring states ‘ which had never succeeded in sub. 
duing it.’ Though the climate is cold and the snow plentiful, the soil is described 
as fertile and abounding with fruits and flowers. The inhabitants seem to have 
changed as little as the soil since Hiuen Tsiang’s days. It is still easy to recognize 
in them the people whom he describes as “light and frivolous, and of a weak, pusil- 
lanimous disposition. The people are handsome in appearance, but they are given 
to cunning. They love learning and are well instructed.” “Since centuries 
learning has been held in great respect in this kingdom,” and Hiuen Tsiang dwells 
with evident pleasure on the recollection of the learned conferences he had 
with the Kasmir doctors of the sacred law. 

Kasmir had, in earlier times, played a great part in the traditions of the 
Buddhist Church. Hiuen Tsiang relates at length the legends how the Arhat 
Madhyantika had first spread the law of Buddha in the land; how, in the time of 
Asoku, the five hundred Saints had taken up their abode there; and how, finally, 
under the great Kaniska, King of Gandhara, Kasmir had been the scene of the 
universal Council which fixed and expounded the Sacred Canon. Yet he observes 


2 See Si-yu-ki, transl. Beal, i. pp. 148 sqq.; * See above, note iii, 355. 
Vie de Hiouen- Theany, trans). Julien, pp.90 sqq. 
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that in his own time the kingdom, as a whole, was “ not much given to the faith, 
and that the temples of the heretics were their sole thought.” 

It is probably owing to this not very flourishing condition of contemporary 
Buddhism that Hiuen Tsiang mentions only a comparatively small number of 
Viharas and Stapas in the Valley. Among the Stipas there were four ascribed to 
Asoka, and one beneath which Kaniska was believed to have deposited the canonical 
texts as fixed by his Council, engraved on sheets of copper. None of these struc- 
tures has yet been identified with any certainty. But in their description the 
pilgrim furnishes us incidentally with a valuable topographical indication. 

Speaking of the convent which prided itself on the possession of a miraculous 
tooth of Buddha, he indicates its site as being abuut 10 li or cire. 2 miles ‘to the 
south-cast of the new city, and to the north of the old city. 2" This proves that the 
cupital of Hiuen Tsiang’s time, which corresponds to the present S’rinmagar, was 
then a comparatively new foundation, exactly as the Chronicle’s account has it, At 
the same time the reference tu the ‘old city’ enables us to fix with absolute 
certainty the site of the earlier capital, ASoka’s S'rinagayi, at the present Pandréthan, 
the Purduddhigthiua of Kalhana.27 

The two full years which Hiuen Tsiang, according to his own statement, spent 
in Kasmir, represent a longer halt than any which the pious traveller allowed 
himsclf elsewhere during his sixteen years’ wanderings through the whole length of 
India and Central Asia.” With all due respect for the spiritual fervour of the 
pilgrim and the excellence of his Kasmirian preceptors, it is difficult to suppress the 
surmise that the material attractions of the Valley had something to do with this 
long stay. The cool air of Kasnir, the northern aspect of its scenery and products, 
have at all times exercised a powerful charm over those visitors who, themselves 
born in colder climes, have come to the Valley from the heat and dust of the 
Indian plains. Just as these advantages attract in yearly increasing numbers 
European visitors from India proper, so the modern Turki pilgrims from Kashgar, 
Yarkund, and other parts of Central Asia, whether on their way to Mecca or on 
their return, never fail to make a Jong stay in Kasmir. 

We should undoubtedly find the example of the modern Haijis followed also by 
Buddhist pilgrims if there were still any to take their way from those northern 
regions through Kasmir to the holy places of India. It would be an interesting 
task to examine tu what extent the fame of Kasmir as the ‘paradis terrestre des 
Indes,’—a fume unknown to genuine Indian tradition,—is the creation of northern 
visitors, both Kuropean and Asiatic: Here it may sultice to add that Hiuen Tsiang 
before he reached Kasmir, must have had already his experience of the torrid heat 
and the other amenities of a Panjab summer.”” We shall also see that the example 
of the other Chinese pilgrim whom we are able to follow on his visit to Kasmir, 
points exactly to the same conclusion. a h 1 

Hiuen Tsiang’s narrative tells us that he left the Valley going in a sout -westerly 
direction. He reached Pun-wu-tso, the PARNOTSA of the Chronicle and the modern 
Prints, after crogsing mountains and passing procipices.” As the ogtmaicin gree 
is the direct and most frequented route to that territory, 1t 18 very probable tha 


® See Seyu-hi, i. p. 158. Tsiang's itinerary in CUNNINGHAM, Ane. 

% Si-yn-ki, i. p. 158, Geogr, pp. 563 aqq. ; ; 

if See bis Cas, 89. ae See CunNINGHAM, Anc. Geoyr., p. 563 
; : 

™ Vie de HL. 7, p. 96. sq 


qq. e 7 7. 
* Compare thu table of dates fur Hiuen- MW Siyu-ki, i. p. 162; Vie de H. 1. p. 96, 
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Hiuen Tsiang also followed it. Parnotsa as well as Ragsaruni (Ho-lo-she-pu-lo) to 
which the pilgrim subsequently proceeded hil, at the time of his visit, no 
independent ruler but were subject to Kasmir. 

10. The next Chinese notice of Kasmir, and one which is of considerable 
historical interest, is contained in the Annals of the T’ane dynasty. These mention 
the arrival at the imperial court of the first embassy from Kasmir, sent by King 
Tchen-t’o-lo-pi-li (in or shortly after a.v. 713), and that of another embassy sent 
by his brother and successor Mu-to-pi. We have had already occasion to note the 
identity of these two kings with the Candrapida and Muktapida (Lalitaditya) of the 
Rajatarangini.” 

The description of Kasmir, which is coupled with this record of the T'ang 
Annals, appears to be in the main copied from Hiuen Tsiang’s Si-yu-ki. But in 
addition it furnishes us with a reference to the Mo-ho-to-mo-loung or Mohipadma 
lake, i.e. the Volur, and an exact statement as to the Kasmir capital at the time. 
In my Notes on Ou-k'ong’s account of Kagmir,* I have shown that the Po-lo-on-lo- 
po-lo of the Annals is a correct reproduction of Pravarapura, the old and official 
name of S'rinagar. In the same way the name Mi-na-si-to given to the great river 
which flows to the west of the capital, represents a correct enough transcription of 
Vitasta. Both names are recorded in the form which they bore in the official Sanskrit, 
ani are, therefore, evidently taken from the information given by the Kasmir envoys. 

11. Not many years after- Muktapida’s embassy, Kasmir was visited by 
another Chinese pilgrim, Ou-k’ona. Though greatly inferior to Hiuen Tsiang in 
learning or power of observation, he has yet left us information regarding the 
country shih is of interest and value. The itinerary of Ou-k’ong, the discovery 
and recent. publication of which we owe to Messrs. Lévi and Chavannes,"' contains 
the reminiscences of forty years’ wanderings, taken down after the pilgrim’s return 
to China, and in a form regrettably brief. But whether it be due to Ou-k’ong's 
long stay in Kasmir or to other causes, his account is fortunately far more detailed 
in the case of Kasmir than in that of any other territory visited by him. His 
description of the Valley and the several sites mentioned by him have been fully 
discussed by me in the separate paper already quoted. I need hence indicate here 
only the main results of this analysis. 

Ou-k’ong reached Kasmir in the year 759 from Gandhara, presumably by the 
same route as Hiuen Tsiang had followed. He took there the final vows of a 
Buddhist monk and spent there fully four years engaged, as his itinerary tells us, 
in pilgrimages to holy sites, and in the study of Sanskrit.» Though he is said to 
have studied from daybreak to night-fall his diligence does not seem to have brought 
him much literary culture. This is curiously shown by the popular Apabhraisa 
forms in which our pilgrim records the names of the monasteries he specially singles 
out for notice. Four of these I have been able to identify with Viharas mentioned 
in the Chronicle, and two of them have left their names to villages which survive 
to the present day.*° 


® Compare notes iv. 45, 126. 

From Retnaup, Mémoire sur U'Inde, pp. 189 
aqq., it appears that the names of the Knaémir 
kings in this Chinese record, and that of the 
Mahipndma lake were first correctly identi- 
fiel by Kraprotn, Mémoires relatifs a 0 Asie, 
ii. pp. 275 aqq.,a work which is at present not 
accessible to me. 


“See pp. 26 sqq. in the sabove-quoted 
paper published in the Proceedings of tho 
Imperial Academy, Vienna (Philos.-histor. 
Class), 1896, vol. cxxxv. 


“See L'Itinératre d’Ou-k'ong, Journal 
astat., 1895, vi. pp. 341 sqq. 
% See L'Itinéraire d'Ou-k' p. 356. 


% See above, notes i. 147; iit. 9; iv. 188, 21], 
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While Hiuen Tsiang mentions only about one hundred convents in the country, 
Ou-k’ong found more than three hundred, and speaks in addition of the number of 
Stapas and sacred images as considerable. We may conclude from this that there 
had been arise in the popularity of Buddhism in the period intervening between 
the visits of the two pilgrims. 

Ou-k’ong describes the kingdom of Kasmir correctly enough as enclosed on all 
sides by mountains which form its natural ramparts. Only three roads have been 
opened through them, and these again are secured by gates. In the east a road 
leads to 7’vu-fan or Tibet ; in the north there is a road which reaches into Po-liu 
or Baltistin ; the road which starts from ‘the western gate’ goes to K'ien-é'o-lo or 
Gandhara.** 

We have here a clearenough description of the great routes through the mountains 
which since ancient times have formed the main lines of communication between the 
Valley and the outer world. The road to /"ou-fan corresponds undoubtedly to the 
present route over the Zoji-La to Ladakh and hence to Tibet. The road to Po-lin 
is represented by the present ‘Gilgit Road,’ leading into the Upper Kisanganga 
Valley and from there to Skardo or Astor on the Indus. The third road can be no 
other than the route which leaves the Valley by the gorge of Baraimila and follows 
the Vitasta in its course to the west. We have seen already that Hiuen Tsiany 
fullowed it when he entered Kasmir by ‘the stone gate, the western entrance of the 
kingdom.’ There can be no doubt that in the gates (‘fermetures’ of the French 
translation) closing these roads we have a reference to the ancient frontier watch- 
stations or Dvaras, which we shall have occasion to discuss below. 

Besides these three roads, Ou-k’ong knew yet a fourth: “this, however, is 
always closed, and opens only when an imperial army honours it with a visit.” It 
is probable that this curious notice must be referred to one of the routes leading 
over the Pir Pantsil range to the south. Owing possibly to political causes these 
routes may have been elosed to ordinary traffic at the time of Ou-k’ong’s visit. 

he political relations between China and the northern kingdoms of India 
seom to have ceased soon after the time of Ou-k’ong. This was probably due to 
the Chinese power under the later T’ang gradually losing ground in Central Asia 
before the Uigurs and the ‘Tibetans. The pilgrimages of Chinese Buddhists, how- 
evar, to India continued during the next two centuries. Of one at least of these 
pilgrim partics it is recorded that it took the route through Kasmir.” But no 
detailed account bearing on Kasmir has yet come to light of these later 
pilgrimages. 


SECTION III.—MUHAMMADAN NOTICES, 


12. After the Greeks and the Chinese the carly Muhammadan writers are 
our next fureign informants regarding the historical geography of India. If, with 
one very remarkable exception, they have nothing to tell us in detail regarding 
Kasmir topography, the explanation is not far to seck. he first rush of Arab 
invasion in the Indus Valley during the eighth century had carried the Muham- 


7 See L’Itinéraire d' Ou-k'ong, p. 356. % Compare Yure, Cathay, p. Ixxi., and 
% See Notes on Ou-k'ong, pp. 24 sq. Juvien, Journal Astat., 1847, p. 43. 
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madan arms at times close enough to the confines of Kasmir.” No permanent 
conquest, however, had been effected even in the plains of the Northern Panjab. 
Protected in the west by the unbroken resistance of the S’ahis of Kabul and in the 
south by a belt of war-like Hindu hill-states, Kasmir had never been seriously 
threatened. -Even when Islam at last, after a long struggle, victoriously overspread 
the whole of Northern India, Kasmir behind its mountain ramparts remained safe 
for centuries longer. 

Conquest and trade were the factors which brought so large a part of the 
ancient world within the ken of the early Muhammadan travellers and geographers. 
Both failed them equally in the case of Kasmir. For a classical witness shows us 
how the system of seclusion, ever easy to maintain in a country so well guarded by 
nature as Kasmir, had been developed and strengthened at the approach of danger 
until it hermetically sealed the Valley to all foreigners without exception. 

We can thus scarcely be surprised at seeing that even the well-informed Al- 
Mas‘adi who had personally visited the Indus Valley, is unable to tell us anything 
more exact about Kasmir than that it is a kingdom with many towns and villages 
enclosed by very high and inaccessible mountains, through which leads a single 
passage closed by a gate.*! The notices we find in the works cf AJ-Qazwini and Al- 
Idrisi are practically restricted to the same statement. The references of other 
Arab geographers are even more succinct and vague.” 

13. Notwithstanding the circumstances above indicated, Arabic literature 
furnishes us with a very accurate and valuable account of old Kasmir. We owe it 
to the research and critical penetration of ALBERUNi of whom, indeed, it may be 
said as of an early British explorer of Afghanistan," that he could look through the 
mountains. The great Muhammadan scholar had evidently utilized every oppor- 
tunity during this long stay at Ghazna and in the Panjab (a.p. 1017-30) to collect 
information on Kasmir. 

His interest in the distant alpine valley is easily understood. He, himself, 
tells us in the first chapter of his great work on India, how Hindu sciences, when 
the victories of Mahmid had made the Hindus ‘like atoms of dust scattered in all 
directions, had retired far away from the conquered parts of the country. They 
“fled to places which our hand-cannot yet reach, to Kaésmir, Benares and other 
places.” ** In another passage he speaks again of Benares and Kasmir as the high 
schools of Hindu sciences.” He repeatedly refers to Kasmirian authors, and from 
the notices shown below it is evident that among his informants, if not among his 
actual teachers, there were Kasmirian scholars. 


See Remnaup, Mémoire sur ['Inde, pp. 195 
sqq.; ALRERUNI, India, i. p. 21. 

" See Al-Mas‘idi's ‘Meadows of Gold,” 
transl. Sprenger, i. p. 342. The number of 
towns and villages is eatimated at from sixty 
to seventy thousand ; regarding the traditional 
number here given see below, § 87. 

The silence of the early Muhammadan 
geographers as regards Kaémir was duly 
noticed by Ritter, Asien, it. p. 1115. 

For Al-Qazwini, see GILDEMEISTER, De 
rebuxs Indtets, p. 210; for Al-Idrisi, Evuiot, 
History of India, i. pp. 90, sq. 

For the notices of other Arabic geographers, 


see Bibliotheca geoyraphorum Arabicorum, ed. 
De Goeje, i. p. 4; ii. pp. 9, 445; v. p. 364; 
vi. pp. 5, 18, G8; vii. pp. 89, 687; also Abi-l- 
Fida, ed. Reinaud, pp. 361, 606. 

“ Mountstuart Elphinstone. 

“ India, transl. Sachau, i. p. 22. 

4 India, i. p. 173. 
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The curious fact that Albérani, himself, composed certain Sanskrit treatises for 
circulation among ‘the people of Kashmir,’ proves beyond all doubt the existence of 
special relations between the great Mlercha scholar and that jealously guarded 
country. These relations seem strange considering what Albérani himself. tells 
us so graphically about the rigid isolation of Kasmir. We can scarcely explain 
them otherwise than by personal intercourse with Kasmirian Pandits.”7 

In view of these indications we can hardly go wrong in attributing a preat 
portion of Albérinr's detailed knowledge of Kasmir topography to these learned 
informants. But we also know that the chances of war had given him an oppor- 
tunity of supplementing his knowledge in part by personal observation. 
Alb¢érini refers in two places to his personal acquaintance with the fortress LAvair 
(or Liahdr) on the confines of Kasmir."* [have proved that Albérani’s Lauhir is 
identical with the castle of Lohara, so frequently mentioned in the Chronicle, the 
position of which is marked by the present Loh?rin on the southern slope of the Pir 
Pantsal range. ‘Loharakotta’ is undoubtedly the same as the Fort of Léhkot 
before which, according to the uniform report of the Muhammadan historians, 
Mahmiul’s attempt at an invasion of Kasmir was brought to a standstill. It is 
henec certain that Albérani jad aecompanicd this unsuccessful expedition, which 
probably took place in A.p. 1021. Though it failed to reach Kasmir, it must have 
given Albérint ample opportunity to collect local information and to acquaint him- 
sclf with the topography of those mountain regions which formed Kasmit’s strongest 


bulwark to the south. 


14. Albérimi’s main account of Kasmir is contained in Chapter xviii. which 
gives ‘various notes on the countries of the Hindus, their rivers and their ocean.’ * 


with the Tirtha. The same must be said of 
his note on the pilgrimage to the temple of 
S'arada (see Note 4B, i.37, § 12). The details 
regarding a local Kasinir festival Gi. p. 17%), 
the ancedote about the propagation of the 
Nisydatacyttt in Kasmir (i. p. 135) are such as 
could not well have renched Albertini other- 
wise but by verbal communication. 

Writing himself in a.p. 1030 he refers to a 
statement contained in the almanac for the 
Saka year 951 (4.p. 1029-30), ‘which had come 
from Washmir’ (i. p. 891). He could searecly 
have secured such an ahnanac except through 
Kanirian Pandits who, even at the present 
day, wherever they may be. make it a point 
to provide themselves from home with their 
local naksatrapaltrikd, 

For references to Kasgmirian authors or 
texts specially connected with MKasmir, see i. 
pp. 126, 157, 298, 334; 1. p. 54 (Visnudharma), 
ete, Compare also the very detailed account 
of the calendar reeckonings current in Kasinir 
and the conterminous territories, ii, p. &. 

% See India, Preface, p. xxiv.; and Prof. 
Sachau’s introduction te his edition of the 
text of Albériini's Ladin, po xx. 

Is it too much to suppose that Albérini had 
at one time or the ether Kasinirian Pandits 
in his employ: We know that in preparing 


the vast materials digested in his book he 
worked largely with the help ef indigenous 
scholars. Judging from his own description 
of the state of Hindu sciences in the con- 
quered territories and the bitter enmity pre- 
vailing amongst their Hindu inhabitants 
against the dominant Mlecchag, it is doubt- 
ful whether he could have secured there auch 
assistance as he required. 

Albériini himself tells us (i. p. 24) wheve he 
describes so touchingly the difticulties in the 
way of his Indian studies: “T du not spare 
either money or trouble in collecting Sanskrit 
books from places where T supposed they were 
likely to be found, and in procuring for my- 
self, even from) very remote places, Hindu 
scholars who understand them, and are able 
to teach me.” 

Kasmir has always had an over-production 
of intellect. Bilhaya's” classical example. 
amongst ether evidence, shows that Kas- 
mirian scholars have been as ready in oll days 
as at present to leave their homes for distant 
places, wherever their learning could secure 
for them a livelihood (compare BUHLER, 
Introd. te the Wihkramdikadevacarita, p. xvW: 
wlso Lndische Palaographic, p. 66). 

* See above, Note £, iv. 177, §§ 12. 15. 

* See India, i. pp. 200 sqq. 
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Compared with the description of the rest of India, it is disproportionately 
detailed. 

Albérani first sketches in broad outlines but correctly enough the political 
division of the mountain region which lies between the great Central Asian water- 
shed and the Panjab plain. He then refers to the pedestrian habits of the 
Kasmirians, and notes the use by the nobles of palankins carried on the shoulders 
of men, a custom fully illustrated by the Chronicle and accounted for by the nature 
of the communications in the mountains. 

What follows deserves full quotation. ‘They are particularly anxious about 
the natural strength of their country, and therefore take always much care to keep 
a strong hold upon the entrances and roads leading into it. In consequence it. is 
very difficult to have any commerce with them. In former times they used to 
allow one or two foreigners to enter their country, particularly Jews, but at present 
they do not allow any Hindu whom they do not know personally to enter, much 
less other people.” 

We have here a full and clear statement of that system of guardin, all 
frontier-passes which we have found alluded to already in the Chinese records. It 
explains the great part which is played in the Chronicles by the fronticr watch- 
stations, the Deéras and Drangas, and is of all the more interest, as the last 
traces of the system, in the form of ra@iddit, have disappeared in Kasmir only 
within quite recent memory.*! 

Albérant next proceeds to describe the ‘best known entrance to Kashmir.’ 
Though the starting point of his itinerary cannot be identified with absolute 
certuinty, it is clear that he means the route which ascends the Jehlam Valley. 
From ‘the town Babrahdn, half-way between the rivers Sindh (Indus) and 
Jailam,’ eight Farsakh are counted ‘ to the bridge over the river, where the water of 
the Kusndr? is joined by that of the Mahw?7, both of which come from the 
mountains of Shamilan and fall into the Jailam.’ Though there seems to be here 
some slight confusion I have little doubt that the point meant ‘by the bridge over 
the river’ corresponds to the present Muzaffrabad, at the confluence of the 
Jehlam and Kisanganga. 

The easiest route to Kasmir from the west leads through the open central portion 
of Hazira (Urasa) to Mansahra, hence across the Kunhar and Kisanganga rivers 
to Muzaffarabad, and then up by the right side of the Jehlam Valley to 
Rarimila.” In Kusndri it is easy to recognize with Prof. Sachau the present 
Kunhar River which falls into the Jchlam « few miles below its great bend at 
Muzaffaribad. The Mahwi is evidently meant to designate the NKisanganga.™ 
If thus interpreted the only error in Albérani’s description is that it makes the 


8° Compare, e.g. Rajat. iv. 407; v. 33, 219; 
vii. 478; viii. 2298, 2636, 2674, 3165, ete. 

Regarding the word katt, which Albérini 
gives as the indigenous term of the palankin, 
see note iv. 407. 

| Compare my Notes on the anetent topo- 
graphy of the Pir Pantsal Route, JAS B., 180, 
pp. 382 sqq.; also helow, § 40. 

This route is cescribed, e.g. by Dnew, 
Jummon, p. 624, ‘as the casicst route from the 
Panjib to Kasgmir.’ 

" Kunhar represents the regwar phonetic 


derivative of a Skr. *Ausndri, medial & be- 
coming always /# under a phonctic law common 
to Wasiniri and the related dialects : for the 
change Au > ah compare Dr. Giurrson, Pho- 
nology of Indo-Aryan Vernacalars, Z.DM.G., 
1896, p. 53. 

‘Tam unable to account for the name 
Mahi, Could it be the corruption of an 
Apabhrariéa derivative of Madhumati,a name 
of an affluent of the Kisanganga, used also in 
a Mahitmya for the lattor river itself? See 
Note B, i. 37, § 16. 


Route into Kasiir. 


Valley of Kasmir. 
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Kunhar join the errors a, whereas in reality the former falls into the Jehlam 
after its junction with the Kisanganga. 


I have shown above, in note v. 215, that the route here indicated, which was 
a favourite one until a few years ago the “Jehlam Valley Tonga Road” was con- 
structed, is distinctly referred to already in Kalhana’s account. of S’arnkaravarman’s 
march to and from Urasi. The distance of eight Farsakh corresponde according to 
Albérini’s reckoning to about thirty-nine English miles. 

Referring to the map and the modern route measurements,®* this distance 
carries us to a point between Mansahra and the next stage, Abbottabad. It is just 
in this neighbourhood that according to the evidence given in the above-quoted 
note; the old capital of Urasa must be located. ‘ Babrahan’ cannot be identified 
at present. It is, perhaps, intended to represent the name of this old town which 
could fairly be described as situated midway between the Indus and Jehlam. 
From Muzaffarabad onwards—where there is still a bridge over the Kisan- 
gana, just as at the time (1783) when Forster crossed here on his way from 

asmir to Attock,*’—we can follow the route quite plainly. 

Albérini counts five days of march ‘ to the beginning of the ravine whence the 
river Jailam comes,’ that is to the entrance of the gorge through which the river 
flows immediately below Baramila. This estimate agrees closely with the actual 
road distance between Muzaffarabad and Baramila which is given by Mr. Drew as 
eighty-four miles.*8 At the other or Kasmir end of the ravine Albérani places quite 
correctly ‘the watch-station Duar’ (Skr. Dvara), the position of which, as we 
shall see below, is marked to this day by the site of the old gate known as 
Drang. 

Thence, leaving the ravine you enter the plain, and reach in two more days 
Addishtan, the capital of Kashmir, passing on the road the village Ushkdrd.” All 
this is perfectly accurate. Adhisthana, ‘the ae is, of course, meant for 
S'rinagars, ® and Ushkara for Uskiir, opposite Baramila, the ancient Huska- 
pura atrsady mentioned by Hiuen Tsiang.”” Albérani’s mention of Uskiir which is 
on the left river bank, shows that then as now the ordinary road from the ‘ Gate of 
Varahamila’ to S’rinagara passed on the left or southern side of the Valley. Two 
marches are still counted for this part of the journey. 

The capital is correctly described as “being built along both banks of the 
river Jailam, which are connected with each other by bridges and ferry boats.” It 


mant was a Sanskrit-speaking person. The 


8 Compare Prof. Sachau’s note, India, ii. : i 
common designation of the capital was 


p. 316. Albériini values his farsakh at 4 


Arabian miles or approximately 4 x 2186 
yards. Hence 1 farsakh = 44498 English 
miles. 

56 See Drew, loc. cit. 

Si See G. Forster, Jowrney from Bengal to 
England, 1808, ii. p. 46. 

® See loc. cit. 

According to Mr. Drew's table six marches 
are counted. but one of them is very short. 
On the modern route following the opposite 
side of the river. five marches are now 
reckoned from Domél, opposite to Muzaftart- 
bad, to Baramila. : 

® Adhisthana, used again ii. p. 181, is 6 
turm which indicates that Albérani’s infor- 


Srinagara or simply Naygara; see 
below. 

6 The text as rendered by Prof. Sachau, 
speaks of “ Ushkdrd which lies on both sides of 
the Valley, in the ame manner as ardmila. 
‘There is either some corruption in the text 
here, or Albériini’s informant has not made 
himeelf sufficiently clear. What he must have 
meant is that Cahkara lay on the opposite side 
of the river in the same manner ng aramid, 
that is, at the entrance of the ravine. Bara- 
mila as the text spella the word, reproduces 
an earlier form of the Kadiniri Varahmud, from 
Ske. Varidhamila. 
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is said to cover ‘a space of four Farsakh.’ This, if interpreted to mean ‘a space 
of four Farsakh in circumference,’ would not be too far from the truth, assuming 
that all suburban areas around the city are included in the estimate. The course 
of the river above and below the capitai is rightly enough traced as far as the 
Valley is concerned. ‘“ When the Jailam has left the mountains, and has flowed 
two days’ journey, it passes through Addishtan. Four Farsakh farther on it 
enters a swamp of one square Farsakh.” Here, of course, the Volur lake (Maha- 
padma) is meant. ‘The people have their plantations on the borders of this 
swamp, and on such parts of it as they manage to reclaim. Leaving this swamp, 
the Jailam passes the town Ushkara, and then enters the above-mentioned ravine.” 

The only mistake, and this one easily explained, is contained in the account 
of the river's origin. It is described as rising ‘in the mountains Haramakdt, 
where also the Ganges rises; cold, impenetrable regions where the snow never 
melts nor disappears.” It is easy to recognize here the reference to Mount 
Haramukufa, and the sacred Ganga-lake at the foot of its glacier in which 
Kasmirian tradition places the source of the Sindhu river."' The latter is the 
greatest tributary of the Vitasta within Kasmir and is traditionally identified 
with the Ganga, as on the other hand the Vitasta with the Yamuna.” The 
special sanctity of the Sindhu (‘ Uttaraganga’ ) and the popularity of its supposed 
source as a pilgrimage pluce, sufficiently account for the substitution in Albérini's 
notice. 
Entering the open plain of the Kasmir Valley from the Baramila gorge, 
‘you have for a march of two more dove on your left the mountains of Bolor and 
Shamilan, Turkish tribes who are called Bhattavaryan. Their king has the title 
of Bhatta-Shah.’ It is clear that Albérini’s informant here means the mountain- 
ranges to the north and north-west of the Valley which form its confines towards 
the Dard country and Baltistan. The latter has been known by the name of Bolor 
for many centuries.” Iam unable to trace in Kasmirian or other sources the names 
of ‘Shamilin’ and ‘Bhatta’™ But as a subsequent remark mentions ‘ Gilgit, 
Aswira, and Shiltds,’ that is the modern Gilgit, Hasdr (Astor), and Cilis, as their 
chief places, there can be no doubt that the inhabitants of the Dard territory to 
the north-west of Kasmir are meant, together with the Bultis. 

‘Marching on the right side [of the river], you pass through villages, one 
close to the other, south of the capital, and thence you reach the mountain 
Kularjak, which is like a cupola, similar to the mountain Dunbiwand (Dama- 
wand), The snow there never melts, It is always visible from the region of 
Takeshar and Lauhawar (Lahore).” 

I have already shown ® that the mountain here described is the Tatakiati Peak 


St See note i. 57. 

*° See helow, § 68. 

In Haracar. iw. 54, the Vitnsti itself is 
designated as the ‘Ganga of the North’ 
(Uttaragangda) which woul render the loca- 
tion of its source in the lake of Haramukuta 
still more intelligible from a traditional point 
of view. 

™ Compare Yue, Marco Polo, i. p. 187 sq. ; 
CUNNINGHAM, Anc. Geogr. p. 83. 

% Albéruni’s Bhatta may possibly represent 
the term Bhutta or Bhautta (the modern 


Ké. But*) which is applied in the Sanskrit 
Chronicles to the population of Tibetan 
descent generally, from Ladakh to Baltistin 
(see note i. 312). Albériini calls their Jan- 
guage Turkish, but it must be remembered 
that he has spoken previously (i p. 206) 
of ‘the Turks of Tibet’ as holding the 
country to the east of Kasmir. There the 
Tibetans in Ladakh and adjacent districts are 
clearly intended. 
®& See Note Z, iv. 177, § 12. 
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(33° 45' lat. 74° 33’ long.) in the central part of the Pir Pantsal range. Albérani 
puts the distance between this peak and the Kasmir plain at two Farsakh. This 
estimate is somewhat too low, inasmuch as the direct distance on the map between 
the peak and the nearest point of the level ground in the Valley is about fifteen 
miles. 

He is, however, quite exact in placing the fortress Lawhar, i.e. the present 
Loh'rin to the west of it. The entrance to the Loh@rin Valley lies almost due west 
of Tatakati. To the south of the peak was ‘the fortress Rajagiri’ which is also 
mentioned by Kalhana, vii. 1270; it lay probably somewhere in the upper 
Suran Valley. Albérini speaks of these two hill fortresses as ‘the strongest 
places’ he had ever seen. 

He had personally had an opportunity of judging of their strength when 
accompanying Mahmid’s expedition against Kasmir. On that occasion he had 
made the observation of the latitude of Lauhir: Lohara to which he refers in 
another chapter of his work. The result of this observation, 33° 40’, as shown 
in the author's Canon Masudicus, very closely approaches the real one, which is 
38° 48’ according to the Survey map. 

It is very probable that he obtained at the same occasion the very accurate 
information regarding the distance from Lauhur to the Kasmir capital. He gives 
it as fifty-six miles, “half the way being rugged country, the other half plain.” 
Albérini’s measurement according to the previously stated valuation, represents 
about sixty-nine English miles. ‘This is but little in excess of the actual road 
distance vit the Tostmaidan Pass as estimated by me, on the tour referred to in 
the above note. The description of the road, too, corresponds closely with the 
actual character of the route. 

Albérini closes his account of Kasmir geography with a reference to the town 
of I’djdwari which is the Rajapuri of the Chronicles, the modern Rajauri.” In 
Hindu times it was the capital of a small hill-state, situated immediately to the 
south of the Pir Pantsal range and often tributary to Kasmir. AJbérani distinctly 
names it as the farthest place to which Muhammadan merchants of his time 
traded, and beyond which they never passed. We have already seen what the 
connection was which enabled him to collect reliable and detailed information of 
the region beyond that barrier. As another proof of the accurate knowledge thus 
acquired, we may finally mention his description of the Kasmir climate and its 
explanation, which is far more exact than any account uvailable to us previous to 
the second quarter of this century. 


SECTION IV.—INDIAN NOTICES. 


15. Nothing, perhaps, can illustrate better the lamentable lack of exact 
geographical information in general Sanskrit literature than to turn from the 
accounts of the Chinese pilgrims and Albérani, to what Indian authors, not 
Kasmnirians themselves, can tell us of the Valley. Were we to judge merely from 
the extreme scantiness of the data to be gleaned from their extant works, we might 
easily be led to assume that Kasmir was to them a country foreign and remote in 


® See India, i. p. 317, with Prof. Sachau's $ See note vi. 288. : 
note ii. p. 341, bet above, Note £, iv. 177, § 12. % See India, i. p. 211, and below, § 77. 
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every way. However, we observe the same vagueness and insufficiency of local 
references in the case of territories immediately adjoining the old centres of 
literary activity. It is hence evident that the conspicuous absence of useful 
information on Kasmir.may be attributed equally well to the general character of 
that literature. 

The name Kasmira, with its derivative Kasmira, as the designation of the 
country and its inhabitants respectively, is found already in the Ganas to Panini’s 
great grammatical work, and in Patafjali’s comments thercon.” The Mahabharata, 
too, refers in several passages to the K@smiras and their rulers, but in a fashion so 
general and vague that nothing more but the situation of the country in the hill 
region to the nurth can be concluded therefrom.” The Purinas enumerate the 
Kasmiras accordingly in their lists of northern nations. But none of the tribal 
names, partly semi-mythical, mentioned along with them in the Puranas examined 
by me, indicate any more distinct location of the country.” 

Varahamihira (cire. 500 a.p.) in his Brhatsanhitad includes the Kasmiras 
curiously enough in the north-eastern division, Among the regions and peoples 
named under the same heading there are a number of purely legendary character 
like ‘the kingdom of the dead’ (nastardjya), the ‘gold region,’ ‘the one-footed 
people,’ etc. But besides these names and others of a different type which cannot 
be clearly identified, we recognize the names of tribes which undoubtedly must be 
located in the immediate neighbourhood of Kasmir. Thus we have the Abhiséras, 
Daradus, Dérvas, Khagas, Kiras, and somewhat more distant the country of 
Kulata (Kulu) and the Kaunindas or Kaulindras (Ptolemy's KuAwépivn).? 

Perhaps the most specific piece of information regarding Kasmir that Sanskrit 
literature outside the Valley can furnish, is conveyed in the term Késémira or 
KaSmiraja which designates the saffron, and according to the lexicographers also 
the root of the kustha or costus speciosus. As both the saffron and the Kustha 
are since early times famous products of Kasmir, the origin of the term is clear 
enough,” 


SECTION V.—THE KASMIR CHRONICLES. 


16. The want of detailed and exact geographical information just noticed in 
old Indian literature generally stands in striking contrast to the abundance of data 
supplied for our knowledge of old Kasmir by the indigenous sources. The 
explanation is surely not to be found in the mere fact that Kasmirian authors 
naturally knew more of their own country than others, for whom thet alpine 
territory was a distant, more or less inaccessible region, For were it so, we might 


See the references in P. W, s.v. Kasmira, 
and in supplement, v, p. 1273. Tho references 
to other toxts quoted in this paragraph have 
also beon taken from that work except where 
otherwise specified. 

© Comparo in particular Mahddh. 11. xxvii.l7. 

| Compare Vayupur. xlv. 120; xlvii. 46; 
Padmapur, 1. vi. 48, 62; Bhdgavatapur, x1. 
1.39; Vignupur. iv. xxiv. 18. 

® See Brhatsamhita, xiv. 29 sqq. and Ind. 
Ant. 1893, pp. 172, 181; also ALBERONI, India, 
i. p. 303. 


* Regarding the saffron cultivation of 
Kasmir, compare Lawrences, Valley, p. 342, 
and below, § 78. 

The kusfha, now known in Kasmir by the 
name of kufth,is the aromatic root of the 
Saussurea Lappa which growa in abundance 
on the mountains of Kasmir; see LAWRENCE, 
p. 77. The kuth is still largely exported to 
China. It was, perhaps, one of the medicinal 
plants which Hiuen Tsiang particularly notices 
pene ee Kaémir pradlusten see St-yu-kt, 
1. p. 148, 
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reasonably expect to find ourselves equally well informed about the early 
topography of other parts of India, which have furnished their contingent 
. the phalanx of Sanskrit authors. Yet unfortunately this is by no means 
the case. 

The advantageous position we enjoy in Ka‘mir is due to a combination of 
causes of which the most important ones may at once be here indicated. In the 
first place, we owe it to the preservation of connected historical records from a 
comparatively early date, which acquaint us with a large number of particular 
localities and permit us to trace their connection with the country’s history. 

Another important advantage results from the fact that Kasmir, thanks 
chiefly to its geographical position and the isolation resulting from it, has escaped 
those great ethnic and political changes which have from time to time swept over 
the largest portion of India. Local tradition has thus remained undisturbed and 
still clings to all prominent sites with that tenacity which is characteristic of 
alpine tracts all over the world. The information preserved by this local tradition 
in Kasmir has often proved for our written records a most welcome supplement and 
commentary. 

Finally, it must be remembered that in a small mountain country like 
Kasmir, where the natural topographical features are so strongly marked and so 
permanent, the changes possible in historical times as regards routes of communi- 
cation, sites for important settlements, cultivated area, etc., are necessarily 
restricted. The clear and detailed evidence which the facts of the country’s actual 
topography thus furnish, enables us to elucidate and to utilize our earlier data, 
even where they are scanty, with far greater certainty and accuracy than would be 
possible in another territory. 

17, Epigraphical records on stone or copper, such as elsewhere in India form 
the safest basis for the study of local topography, have not yet come to light in 
Kasmir. The few fragmentary inscriptions hitherto found are all of a late date, 
and do not furnish any topographical information. In their absence Kalbana’s 
RAsATARANGINi is not only the amplest, but also the most authentic of our sources 
for the geography of Kasmir. The questions connected with the historical value of 
the work, its scope and sources, have been fully discussed in the introduction. 
Here we have only to consider its character as our chief source of information on 
the ancient topography of Kasmir. 

It is doubtful whether Kalhana, writing for readers of his own country and 
time, would have deemed it necessary to give us a connected and matter-of-fact 
description of the land, even if the literature which he knew and which was his 
guide, had in any of its products furnished him with a model or suggestion for 
such description. The nearest approach to it is contained in a briet passage of 
his introduction, i. 25-38. This acquaints us in a poetical form with the legends 
concerning the creation of Kasmir and its sacred river, the Vitasta, and enumerates 
besides the most famous of the many Tirthas of which Kasmir has ever boasted in 
abundance. The few panegyric remarks which are added in praise of the land’s 
spiritual and material comforts, i. 39-43, do credit to the author's love of his 
native soil. But they can scarcely be held to raise the above to a real description 
of the country. : 

Notwithstanding the absence of such a description, Kalhana’s Chronicle yet 

roves by far our richest source of information for the historical geography of 
Kasmtr. This is due to the mass of incidental notices of topographical interest 
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which are spread through the whole length of the narrative. They group them- 
selves conveniently under three main heads. 

18. Considering the great attention which the worship of holy places has at 
all times claimed in Kasmir, we may well speak first of the notices which 
appertain to the Topographia sacra of the Valley. Kasmir has from early times 
to the present day been a land abundantly endowed with holy sites and objects of 
pilgrimages. Kalhana duly emphasizes this fact when he speaks, in the above- 
quoted introductory passage,’ of Kasmir as a country “ where there is not a space 
as large as a grain of sesamum without a Tirtha.” Time and even the conversion 
to Islim of the greatest portion of the population, has changed but little in this 
respect. For besides the great Tirthas which still retain a fair share of their 
former renown and popularity, there is scarcely a village which has not its sacred 
spring or grove for the Hindu and its Ziarat for the Muhammadan. Established 
as the latter shrines almost invariably are, by the side of the Hindu places of 
worship and often with the very stones taken from them, they plainly attest the 
abiding nature of local worship in Kasmir. 

This cannot be the place to examine in detail the origin and character of 
these Tirthas and their importance for the religious history of the country. It will 
be enough to note that the most frequent objects of such ancient local worship are 
the springs or Nagas, the sacred streams and rivers, and finally, the so-called 
svayambhu, or ‘self-created’ images of gods which are recognized by the eye of the 
pious in various natural formations. These several classes of Tirthas can be 
traced throughout India wherever Hindu religious notions prevail, and parti- 
cularly in the sub-Himalayan regions (Nepal, Kumaon, Kangra, Udyana or Swat). 
Yet there can be no doubt that Kasmir has from old times claimed an exceptionally 
large share in such manifestations of divine favour. 

Nature has, indeed, endowed the Valley and the neighbouring mountains with 
an abundance of fine springs. As each of these has its tutelary deity in the form 
of » Naaa,’* we can realize why popular tradition looks upon Kasmir as the 
favourite residence of these deities.“* Hiuen Tsiang already had ascribed the 
superiority of Kasmir over other countries to the protection it received from a 
Naga.” Kalhana, too, in the introductory passage already referred 10, gives due 
pom to the distinction which the land enjoys as the dwelling-place of Nila, 

ing of Nagas, and many others of his tribe.” 

Kalhana’s frequent references to sacred springs and other Tirthas are of 
topographical interest, because they enable us to trace with certainty the earlier 
history of most of the popular pilgrimage places still visited to the present day. 
The introduction of the Chronicle names specially the miraculous springs of 
Papasiidana and Tri-Samdhya, Sarasvati’s lake on the Bheda hill, the ‘Self- 
created Fire’ (Svayambha), and the holy sites of Nandiksetra, S'arada, Cokra- 
dhara and Vijayesa. We see here which were the Tirthas most famous in Kelhana’s 


4 4, 38. . doubt because the popular soe repre- 
#8 Compare my note i. 30 on the Nagas and sents them under the form of snakes living in 
their wors the water of the springs or lakes they protect. 


hip. 

6 The Nilasudlepivdie, 900-972, gives a 
long list of Kaémir Nigas, and puts their 
number at thousands, nay Arbudas (see 971). 

M Si-yu-kt, i. p. 148. 

Hiuen Tsiang, like other Chinese pilgrims, 
calls the Nagas by the term of ‘dragon,’ no 


m4 3, 28-31. 

The Nagas are supposed to have come to 
Kaémir when Kasyapa, their father, had 
drained ‘the lake of Sati,’ and to have found 
there a refuge from Garuda; comp. dVilanata, 
59 aqq. 
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time. The ene connected with the early semi-mythical kings give him frequent 
occasion in the first three Books to speak in detail of particular sacred sites. 
Almost each one of the stories furnishes evidence for the safe location of the latter.” 
But even in the subsequent and purely historical portions of the work we read 
often of pilgrimages to such sacred places, or of events which occurred at them. 

Kalhana shows more than once so accurate a knowledge of the topography of 
particular Tirthas that we may reasonably infer his having personally visited 
them. This presumption is particularly strong in the case of Nandiksetra, and of 
the neighbouring shrine of Bhitesvara.£° The former, his father Canpaka is said 
to have often visited in pilgrimage, and to have richly endowed. Also the distant 
Tirtha of S’arada in the Kisanganga Valley seems to have been known personally 
to the Chronicler.*' Pilgrimages to sacred sites, even when approached only with 
serious trouble, have always enjoyed great popularity among Kasmirians. And 
Kalhana owed perhaps no small part of his practical acquaintance with his 
country’s topqgraphy, to the tours he had made as a pilgrim. 

19. Specially valuable from a topographical point of view are those numerous 
references which Kalhana makes to the foundation of towns, villages, estates, 
shrines, and buildings by particular kings, Leaving aside the curious list, i. 86- 
100, taken by Kalhana from Padmamihire, in which certain local names are by 
funciful etymologies connected with seven of the ‘lost kings,’ ® it may be safely 
assumed that these attributions are based either on historical fact, or at least on 
genuine local tradition. 

Kalhana specially informs us in his introduction ® that among the documents 
he had consulted for his work, there were ‘the inscriptions recording the consecra- 
tion of temples and grants [of land] by former kings.’ Such records, no doubt, 
supplied a great portion of the numerous notices above referred to. But even where 
such notices were taken from Jess authentic sources, they may always claim the 
merit of acquainting us with the names of the respective localities and buildings as 
used in the official language of Kalhana’s time, and with the traditions then current 
regarding their origin and date. : ; ; 

The system of nomenclature which was regularly followed in Kasmir in 
naming new foundations, must have helped to preserve @ genuine tradition regard- 
ing the founder. In the vast majority of cases the names of new towns and villages 
ure formed by the addition of -pura to the name of the founder, either in its full 
or abbreviated form.** Similarly the names of temples, monasteries, Mathas, and 


§) 1,15. 


™ Compare the legends of the Sodara spring, . 
E 8! Thus we have, e.g. the well-known locali- 


i. 123 aqq.; of the Artydsrama Vihira, 1. 


131 sqq.; of the Jyegtharudra at Nandiksetra 
and S’rinagari, i. 113, 124; the story of the 
Suéravas Niga, i. 203 sqq.; the description of 
the pilgrimage to the Takyaka Naga, i. 220 sqq.; 
the story of the Jéesrara temple, ii. 134; of 
Ranasvamin, iii, 439 sqy., etc. 

™ See vii. 954 ; viii. 2365, and note v.55 sqq. 
Compare also below, § 57. 

%! See Noto L, viii. 2492, § 4. 

| See regarding this unhistorical list, note 
i. 86. The local names, like Ahonamusa, Go- 
dhara, S amangasa, etc., are al) genuine enough. 
What Padmamihira did, was to evolve ficti- 
tious names of kings out of these by means of 
popular otymology. 


ties of Huskapura, Kaniskapura, Jugkapura 
(which retain the memory of their Indo- 
Scythian founders); Pravarapura (for Pravara- 
senapura), the old official designation of the 
present capital; Padmapura, Avantipura, 
Jayapura (or Jayapidapura), and a host of 
others. The custom of naming new localities 
in this fashion, or of re-naming earlier ones 0 
honour of the actual ruler, can be traced 
through successive periods of Muhammadan 
and Bikh rule down to the present day; comp. 
e.g. Zain’pér (named after Zainu-l“abidin) ; 
Shahabuddinpur (the present Shéd'pur); 
Mukammadpir ; Ranbirsinghpar (intended to 
replace Shahabad), ete. 
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other religious structures show the name of their builder, followed by terms indi- 
eating the deity or the religious object to which the building was dedicated.” 
Many of these religious structures left. their names to the sites at which they were 
erected. They can thus be traced to the present day in the designations of villages 
or city quarters.™ 

The topographical interest which Kalhana’s notices of town foundations 
possess, is considerably enhanced by the fact that in more than one case they are 
accompanied by accurate descriptions of the sites chosen and the buildings con- 
nected with them. Thus Kalhana’s detailed account of the foundation of Prava- 
rapuru, iii, 336-363, is curiously instructive even in its legendary particulars, and 
enables us to trace with great precision the original position and limits of the city 
which was destined to remain thereafter the capital of Kasmir.’ Similarly the 
description given of Parthdsapura and its great shrines, has made it possible fur 
me to fix with accuracy the site of the town which Lalitaditya’s fancy elevated for 
a short time to the rank of acapital, and to identify the remains of the great build- 
ings which once adorned it.88 Not less valuable from an antiquarian point of view 
is the account given to us of the twin towns Jayapura and Dvéravati which King 
Jayapida founded as his royal residence near the marshes of And@rkoth.% 

20. Valuable as the data are which we gather from the two groups of 
notices just discussed, it may yet. justly be doubted whether by themselves, that is, 
unsupported by other information, they could throw so much light on the old 
topography of Kasmir as the notices which we have yet to consider. I mean the 
whole mass of incidental references to topographical matters which we find inter- 
woven with the historical narrative of the Chronicle. 

It is evident that where localities are mentioned in close connection with a 
pragmatic relation of events, the context, if studied with due regard to the facts of 
the actual topography, must help us considerably towards a correct identification of 
the places meant. In the case of the previous notices the Chronicler has but 
rarely occasion to give us distinct indications as to the position of the sites or 
shrines he intended. In our attempts to identify the latter we have therefore only 
too often to depend either on the accidental fact of other texts furnishing the 
required evidence or to fall back solely on the comparison of the old with modern 
local names. That the latter course if not guided and controlled by other safer 
evidence, is likely to lead us into mistakes, is a fact which requires no demon- 
stration for the critical student. 

It is different with the notices, the consideration of which we have left to 
eee Here the narrative itself, in the great majority of cases, becomes our 
guide. 


* Thus in the case of S'iva-temples -ixa or 
-i&vara is invariably added (comp. e.g. Pra- 
varegvara, etc.), as in that of Visnu-shrines 
with equal regularity -srdmin (kesnva) ; comp. 
eg. Muktasoimin (built by Muktapida), 
Arantisramin, Bhimakesavra (erected — by 
Bhimapala S’ahi), ete. 

Buddhist monasteries receive the name of 
their founder with the addition of -rhdra or 
-bhavana ; comp. Jayendravihara, Cankunavi- 
hadra, Amrtabharana (founded by the quoen 
Amrtaprabhi, the present Ant*bavan), Skan- 
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dabhavana (for Skandaguptabhavana), and 
many more. 

For Mathas, compare e.g. Didddmatha, 
(Did*mar); Subhatimatha, Nandimatha, Lothr- 
hamatha, Cakramatha, ete. For details on 
the nomenclature of sacred buildings in 
Kasmir, compare Notes on Ou-k'ong, pp. + sqq. 

* Compare e.g. notes ili. 9; 1v. 192; vi. 
137, 300, ete. 

% Sce note iii. 339-349, and below, § 92. 

§ 8 Compare Note F, iv. 194-204 and below, 

121. 

8° See note iv. 506-5]1. 
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It either directly points out to us the locality meant or at least restricts to very 
narrow limits the area within which our search must proceed. The final identifi- 
cation can then be safely effected with the help of local tradition, by tracing the 
modern derivative of the old local name or through other additional evidence of 
this kind. 

For the purpose of such a systematic search it is, of course, a very great 
advantage if the narrative is closely connected and detailed. And it is on this 
account that Kalhana’s lengthy relation of what was to him recent history, in 
Books vii. and viii., is for us so valuable. An examination of the topographical 
notes in my commentary will show that the correct identification of many of the 
localities mentioned in the detached notices of the first six Books has become 
possible only by means of the evidence furnished by the more detailed narrative 
of the last two. 

In this respect the accounts of the endless rebellions and other internal 
troubles which fill the greater portion of the reigns of the Lohara dynasty, have 
proved particularly useful. The descriptions of the many campaigns, frontier- 
expeditions and sieges connected with these risings, supply us with a great amount 
of topographical details mutually illustrating each other. By following up these 
operations on the map,—or better still on the actual ground, as I was often able to 
do,—it is possible to fix with precision the site of many old localities which other- 
wise could never have emerged from the haze of doubt and conjecture. 

A reference to the notes in which important sites and local names like Lohara, 
Gopadri, Mahasarit, Ksiptika, Holada, have been identified, will suffice to illustrate 
the above remarks.” 

21. It is impossible to read attentively Kalhana’s Chronicle and, in particular 
those portions which give fuller occasion for the notice of localities, without bein, 
struck with the exactness of his statements regarding the latter, and with, what 
may call, his eye for matters topographical. 

We must appreciate these qualities all the more if we compare Kalhana’s local 
references with that vague and bees treatment which topographical points receive 
at the hands of Sanskrit authors generally.” If it has been possible to trace with 
accuracy the vast majority of locelities mentioned in the Chronicle, this is largely 
due to the precision which Kalhana displays in his topographical terminology. It 
is evident that he had taken care to acquaint himself with the localities which 
formed the scene of the events he described. 

Stnking evidence for this is furnished by his description of the great opera- 
tiots which were carried out under Avantivarman with a view to regulating the 
course of the Vitasta and draining the Valley.* Thanks to the exactness with 
which the relative position of the old and new confluence of the Vitasti and 


* Compare notes E (iv. 177); i. 341, and 
viii. 1104-10 ; iii. 339-349 ; viii. 732 ; i. 306. 
‘\ Nor should we forget the difficulty which 


amount of verbosity. This is also one of the 
reasons why a word has sometimes one 
meaning and sometimes another” (India, 1. 
p. 19). 


Kalhana had to face by writing in metrical 
form. True indeed it is what Albérini says 
of this form as adopted by Hindu acientific 
writers: ‘“ Now it is well known that in all 
metrical compositions there is much misty and 
constrained phraseology merely intended to 
fill up the metre and serving as a kind of 
patchwork, and this necessitates a certain 


Fortunately Kalhana has managed to 
escape these dangers as far as the topo- 
aphical notices of his work are concerned. 
e find in his local terminology neither that 
mistiness nor multiplicity of meaning Albéruni 
60 juatly complains of. 
Compare v. 84-121. 
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Sindhu is described, before and after the regulation, respectively, it has been 
possible, even after so many centuries, to trace in detail the objects and results of 
an important change in the hydrography of the Valley.* Equal attention to 
topopraphical details we find in numerous accounts of military operations. Of 
these it will suffice to quote here the descriptions of the several sieges of S'rinagar, 
under Sussala ;% the battle on the Gopddri hill in the same reign ; ® the blockade 
of Lohara, with the disastrous retreat through the mountains that followed ; % and 
—last but not least—the siege of the S‘trahsild castle. The topographical accuracy 
of the latter account, as proved in Note Z, viii. 2492, almost presupposes a personal 
examination of the site and is all the more noteworthy, because the scene of the 
events there recorded was a region outside Kasmir proper, distant, and difficult of 
access. 

There are also smaller points that help to raise our estimate of Kalhana’s reli- 
ability in topographical matters. Of such [ may mention for example the general 
accuracy of his statements regarding distances, whether given in road or time- 
measure. The number of marches reckoned by him js thus always easily 
verified by a reference to the stages counted on the corresponding modern routes.” 
Not less gratifying is it to find how careful Kalhana is to distinguish between 
homonymous localities.™ 

In addition to all this, we must give credit to our author for the just observa- 
tion of many characteristic features in the climate, ethnography, and economical 
condition of Kasmir and the neighbouring regions, If the advantages thus accorded 
to us are duly weighed, there, seems every reason to congratulate ourselves on the 
fact that the earliest and fullest record of Kasmir history that has come down to us, 
was written by a scholar of Kalhana’s type. Whatever the shortcomings of his 
work may be from the critical historian’s point of view, we must accord it the merit 
: supplying a safe and ample basis for the study of the historical geography of 

asmir, 

22. Another point still remains to be considered here in connection with 
Kalhane’s Chronicle, viz. to what extent can we accept the Sanskrit forme found in 
his text as the genuine local names of the period? his question must naturally 
arise in view of the fact that the popular language actually spoken in Kasmir in 
Kalhana’s time and for many centuries earlier, was not Sanskrit, Dut undoubtedly an 
A to dialect derived from it, which has gradually developed into the modern 

asmiri. 

Notwithstanding this circumstance I think that Kalhana’s local names can, on 
the whole, be safely accepted as representing the genuine designations of the locali- 
ties, 1.e. as those originally given to them. My grounds for this belief are the 
following. We have ample evidence to show that Sanskrit was the official and sole 
literary language of the country, not only in Kalhana’s own time, but also in those 
earlier periods from which any of the records used by him may have dated. This 
official use of Sanskrit we know to have continued in Kasmir even into Muham- 
madan times. It assures us at once that the vast majority of village and town 


* Compare Note J, v 97-100. on pipraneraye irruption over the Tés'mai- 
* See viii. 729 sqq., 1060 aqq. din Pass, vii. 140; on the route to the Pir 
°° Compare viii. 1099-1115. Pantsal Pass, vii. 658; on the way to 


% See viii. 1842-80 and Note LZ, iv. 177, § 10. 
_ °? Compare for distance measurements, note 
i. 264; v. 103; vii. 393; for reckoning of 
marches on the Vitastii Valley route, v. 226; 


Martanda, vii. 715, ete. 

°° Compare notes i. 113; i. 124; v. 128 on 
the several Jyestharudras, and the way in 
which Kalhana specifies them. 
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names must from the beginning have been given in Sanskrit. A detailed examina- 
tion of them will easily demonstrate, on the one hand, that these names are of 
genuinely Sanskritic formation, and on the other, that their modern Kasmiri repre- 
sentatives are derived from them by a regular process of phonetic conversion. We 
look in vain among this class of old local names for any which would show a 
foreign, i.e. non-Aryan origin, and might be suspected of having only subsequently 
been pressed into a Sanskritic garb. 

The fact of Sanskrit having been in use as the language of all official records 
for many centuries previous to Kalhana’s time is enough to demonstrate that the 
Sanskrit names originally intended for the great mass of inhabited places could be 
preserved, in official documents anyhow, without any difficulty or break of tradition. 
And from such documents most of Kalhana’s notices of places were undoubtedly 
derived, directly or indirectly. 

Only in rare cases can we suppose that.the original form of a local name of 
this kind had been lost sight of, and that aecordingly the Chronicler, or his 
authority, had to fall back on the expedient of Sanskritizing in its stead the 
Apabhramsa or Kasmiri form as well as he could. There are, in fact, a few 
instances in which we have indications of such « metamorphosis. When we find 
the same local name spelt either Bhaleraka or Béleraka in the Chronicle, or a 
village which Kalhana calls Ghoramulaka, referred to by Abhinanda, the author of 
the Kadambarikathasira (first half of ninth century), as Gauramalaka,® it is 
difficult to avoid the conclusion that we have here varying attempts to reproduce in 
a Sanskritic garb original Apabhramsa names. But these cases are very rare 
indeed, and even in them other explanations of the different spellings are possible. 

These observations apply with nearly the same force also to other local names 
recorded in the Chronicle, such as those of mountains, streams, passes, etc. The 
great majority of these names must have very early found their place in 
official documents or, as we shall see below, in the Sanskrit legendaries or 
Mahatmyas of the numerous Tirthas. If any of them are in reality adaptations of 
Prakrit or Apabhrainga forms, their quasi-official use is yet likely to have originated 
a long time before the date of Kalhana. Even to the present day the local nomen- 
clature of Kasmir, whether in the Valley or in the mountains, shows throughout 
an unmistakably Sanskritic character. 

This is most clearly illustrated by the constant recurrence of such terms as 
-pir or por (< pura), -mar (< matha), -hdm (< asrama), -him (< Sala), -koth 
(< kotta), -gém or gim(< grama), -kund'l (< kundala), -vdr (< vita) in village 
names; of -xar (< saras), -nambal (< nadvali), -ndg (< niga) in names of lakes, 
marshes, etc. ; of -ran (< vana), -nd@r (< nada), -mary (< mathika), -gul (< galika), 
-brér (< bhattarika), -vath (< patha), in designations of alpine localities, peaks, 
passes, cte,; -kul (<kulya), -khan (<khani) in names of streams and canals. 
The Sanskrit etymology of the specific names preceding these terms, is, even 1n their 
modern phonetic form, very often equally transparent. At an earlier stage of the 
language the Apabhrarasa names must have approached the corresponding Sanskrit 
forms much more closely. The reproduction of the popular names in a Sanskrit 
form could have then but rarely been attended with much difficulty or doubt. We 
may hence safely assume that the Sanskrit forms recorded by Kalhana represent in 
most cases correctly the original local names or else do not differ much from them. 


% Compare notes viii. 1861, and vii. 1239; viii. 2410. 
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23, The later Sanskrit Chronicles which were composed with the distinct 
object of continuing Kalhana’s work, furnish valuable supplements to the topo- 
graphical information contained in the latter. ‘These Chronicles are: the Rdja- 
tarangint of Jonarija who continued the narrative down to the reign of Sultan 
Zainu-l-‘ibidin, and died over his work, a.p. 1459;!" the Jaina-Rdjataraiyiné 
composed by Jonaraja’s pupil S'rivara which deals in four Books with the period 
A.D. 1459-86; and finally, the Fourth Chronicle which was begun under the 
name Réjdralipatakd by Prajyabhatta, and completed by his pupil S'uka some years 
after the annexation of Kasmir by Akbar, a.p. 1586." 

It will be seen from the above dates that the narrative of the last two works 
falls entirely beyond the period of Hindu rule to which our inquiry is limited, 
and which may be considered to close finally with the usurpation of Shah Mir, 
A.D, 1339. The same holds good of the greater portion of Jonaraja’s Chronicle, 
in which the reigns of the late Hindu rulers, from Jayasimha to Queen Kota, are 
disposed of with a brevity corresponding more to their own insignificance than to 
the intrinsic historical interest of the epoch. Notwithstanding this difference 
in date, the materials supplied by these later Chronicles have often proved of great 
use in clearing up points of the old topography of Kasmir. For the mass of the 
localities mentioned in them goes back to the Hindu period. Also the names by 
which they are referred to, are still mostly the old ones. 

Yet on the whole the inferiority of these later Chronicles when compared with 
Kalhana’s work, is as marked in the matter of topographical information as it is in 
other respects. In the first place, it must be noted that the total extent of these 
three distinct works does not amount to more than about one half of Kalhana’s 
text. For references to sacred sites and buildings and other places of religious 
interest, the account of Muhammadan reigns offers naturally but little occasion. 
The incidental notices of other localities are also in proportion less numerous and 
instructive. For these later wuthors allow considerably more room to episodic 
descriptions, and do by no means show that care for accuracy in topographical state- 
ments which we have noticed in Kalhana. 

Hindu learning in Kasmir suffered considerably during the period of troubles and 
oppression which lasted with short interruptions for two ard a half centuries previous 
to Akbar’s conquest. It is curious to note this gradual decline also in the character 
and contents of these later Chronicles. JoNARAJA was a scholar of considerable 
attainments, but apparently without any originality. With the old nomenclature 
of the Valley he shows himself yet well-acquainted. But outside it he commits 
himself to forms like Purusavira (vecte Purusapura, the present Peshawar), ete. 

S'nivara is a slavish imitator of Kalhana, not above reproducing whole 
verses of his predecessor. His text looks in a great portion more like a cento from 
the Rajatarangini, than an original composition. Notwithstanding the thorough 
study of Kalhana’s work which this kind of exploitation presupposes, we find 
Srivara more than once betraying ignorance of the old names for well-known 
Kaémir localities. Thus we have the name of the Mahisarit stream transformed 
into Mari, an evident adaptation of the modern Mdr ;"' Siddhapatha, the present 


Seo S'riv. i. 6. 03 The narrative of the period a.p. 1149- 
t See Fourth Chron. 6. 13839 fills only 305 verses in Jonaraja’s 
‘ Compare Fourth Chron. 8 sqq. Chronicle (347 according to the Bombay 
Prajyabhatta’s composition ended with the edition). ; 

year a.p. 1513-14 and the reign of Fatah 106 See S'rir. i. 440; iii, 2785; compare note 
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Sedau, represented as Siddhddega ;} the Tirtha of Martanda regularly referred 
to by its modern name Bhavana (Bavan),! etc. 

The work of PRAsyaBHaTta and S'uKA, inferior even to S‘rivara’s Chronicle, 
proves by the increased number of modern local names its authors’ scant familiarity 
with the old topography of Kasmir. Thus the ancient Krtyaérama, the scene of 
Kalhana’s Buddnist legend, figures repeatedly in their narrative as Kicd- 
§rama, ie. by its modern name Kits*hom ;'7 even the well-known Rajapuri is 
metamorphosed into Rajavira(!), a queer reproduction of the modern Rajauri ; 1% 
the old custle of Lohara reappears-as Luhara, an evident approach to the present 
Lohfrin ; the ancient site of Cakradhara is turned into Cukradhdra,” ete. 

It is evident that when Sanskrit ceased to be the language used for official 
purposes, the knowledge of the ancient names of localities and of the traditions 
connected with the latter must have become gradually more and more restricted. 
In view of this decrease of traditional knowledge we have to exercise some caution 
when utilizing the topographical data of the later historical texts. At the same 
time it is easy to realize that their help is often of considerable value when con- 
necting links have to be traced between those earlier data and the facts of modern 
topography. 

24. We may refer here briefly to the Persian Tarikhs of Kasmir which, to 
some extent, can be looked upon as continuing the labours of Kalhana and his 
Pandit successors. Unfortunately they furnish no material assistance for the 
study of the old topography of the country. All these works contain in their 
initial portion an account of the Hindu dynasties which pretends to be translated 
from the Rajatarangini. Yet the abstract there given is in each case very 
short, and chiefly devoted to a reproduction of the legendary and anecdotal parts 
of Kalhana’s narrative. We thus look there in vain for the modern equivalents of 
those local names, the identification of which is attended with any difficulty. 

In illustration of this it may be mentioned that even the Tarikh of Harpar 
Maik Capura (Tsadr),!! which is the earliest work of this class accessible to me 
and the fullest in its account of the Hindu period, compresses the narrutive of 
Jayasimha’s reign, filling about 2000 verses in the Rajatarangini into two quarto 
pages. Of the localities mentioned in the original account of this en not @ 
single one is indicated by the Muhammadan Chronicler. The later works, which 
all belong to the eighteenth or the present century, are still more reticent on the 
Hindu period, and seem to have largely copied Haidar Malik’s abstract. Taking 
into account the endless corruptions to which local names written in Persian 
characters are exposed, it will be readily understood why reference to these texts 
on points of topographical interest yields only in rare cases some tangible result. 

25. Itisa fortunate circumstance that several of the older Kasmir poets whose 
works have beeu preserved for us, have had the good sense to let us know 
aomething about their own persons and homes. The topographicul details which 
can be gleaned from these authors, though comparatively few, are yet of distinct 


10% S'riv. iii, 354; iv. 203, 661. "1 Written a.H. 1027, i.e. a.p. 1617, in the 

U8 S'riv. i. 376; iii. 372. twelfth year of Jahangir’s reign. . 

'7 See Fourth Chronicle, 234, 240, 384; Haidar Malik tokes his cpithet Cadura, 
compare also note on Rajat. i. 147. recte Tsad*r, from the Kasmir village of that 

i Fourth Chron. 542 sqq. name situated in the Nagim Targuna, some 

19 6, 134, 148 aqq. ten miles south of S'rinagar, close to the 


no Jb, 380. village of Vah'tor. 
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value. They enable us to check by independent evidence Kalhana’s local nomen- 
clature, and in some instances acquaint us with localities of which we find no 
notice in the Chronicles. 

The first and most helpful of these Kasmirian authors is the well-known 
polyhistor KsemMENDRA. His works, composed in the second and third quarter of 
the eleventh century, form important Jandmarks in several fields of Indian 
literature. Ksemendra seems to have had a genuine interest, rare enough among 
Indian scholars, for the realities of his country and the life around him. He does 
not content himself with informing us of his family, the date of his works and 
the places where he wrote them.!!? 

In the Samayamdtrka, one of his most original poems which is intended to 
describe the snares of courtesans, he gives us among other stories an amusing 
account of the wanderings of his chief heroine, Karikali, through the length and 
breadth of Kasmir."3 The numerous places which form the scene of her exploits 
ean all easily enough be traced on the map. More than once curious touches of true 
local colour impart additional interest to these references. To Ksemendra’s poem 
we owe, e.g., the earliest mention of the Pir Pantsal Pass (Pajicdladhdrd) and 
its hospice (matha)."* There, too, we get a glimpse of the ancient salt trade which 
still follows that route with preference. Elsewhere we are taken into an ancient 
Buddhist convent, the Krtydsrama Vihara, where Kankali’s conduct as a nun is 
the cause of no small scandal,!"* ete. 

A different sketch of topographical interest we owe to the poet Binuana. He 
left. his native land early in the reign of King Kalasa (a.p. 1063-89), and after long 
wanderings became famous as the court-poet of the Calukya king T'ribhuvanamalla 
Parmadi in the Dekhan. In the last Canto of his historical poem, the Vikraman- 
kadevacarita, Bilhana gives us a glowing picture of the beauties of the Kasmir 
capital. Notwithstanding its panegyrical character, this description is laudably 
exact in its local details." In another passage the poet then describes to us his 
rural home and its surroundings at the village of Khonamugu, south-east of 
S‘rinagar. His touching verses attest as much his yearning for his distant home 
as the faithfulness of his local recollections." 

Similar in character though less ample in detail is the description of Kasmir 
and Pravarapura, its capital, which ManKna, Kalhana’s contemporary, inserts in 
the iii, Canto of his Kavya S'rthanthacarita."* Here we have the advantage of 


"2 Compare the colophons of the various 8 Samayan. ii, 61 sqq.; compare note 


works first discovered and noticed by Prof. 
Bunter, Report, pp. 45 sqq. and Appendix. 

™§ This humorous peregrination fills the 
ii. Samaya of the work; see Kavyamdla 
edition, pp. 6-16. 

The abundance of curious local dctails 
makes a commentated translation of the little 
Kavya very desirable, notwithstanding the 
risky nature of parts of its contents. A per- 
sonal knowledge of Kaémir would certainly be 
required for tho task. 

M4 Seo Samayam. ii. 90 sqq. 

The matha on tho pass corresponds to the 
present ‘Aliibad Serai, a short distance below 
the top of the pass on tho Kagmir side, See 
below, § 44. 


Rajat. i. 147. 

"6 Prof. BUHLER, to whom we owe the dis- 
covery of Bilhana’s chief work, has given in 
his Introduction an admirable analysis of the 
contents of Sarga xviii. as illustrating the 
poet's biography. For his description of con- 
temporary S'rinagara, sce pp. 7 8qq. 

"Vikram, xvill. 70 8qq. 

Prof. Buhler during his Kasmir tour, 1875, 
had the satisfaction of visiting the poet's 
native place, the present village of Khun*moh, 
and vorifying on the spot every point of the 
description which Bilhana gives of that 
*coquettish embellishment of the bosom of 
Mount Himalaya”; see Report, pp. 4 sqq. 

N® See S'rikanthac. iii. 10-24, 68 sqq. 
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a commentary written by Jonaraja the Chronicler, which duly notices and explains 
the points of local interest. 

26. To complete our review of those Kasmirian texts of topographical 
interest which may be distinguished as secular, we must refer briefly to the curious 
glossary and manual which goes by the name of Ksemendra’s Lokaprakdéa, 
Professor A. Weber has recently published valuable extracts from this text.® [ 
myself have had frequent occasion to refer to it in my notes on the Rajata- 
rangini.”’ The work represents a strange mixture of the usual Koga and a practical 
handbook dealing with various topics of administration and private life in Kasmir. 
Though a great deal of the information given in it is decidedly old, and probably 
from the hand of our well-known Ksemendra, there are unmistakable proofs both 
in the form and contents of the book, showing that it has undergone considerable 
alterations and additions down even to the seventeenth century. This is exactly 
what we must expect in a work which had remained in the practical use of the 
Kasmirian ‘Karkuns’ long after the time when Sanskrit had ceased to be the 
official language of the country. 

The Lokaprakasa supplies us with the earliest list of Kasmir Parganas. 
Besides this we find there the names of numerous localities inserted in the forms 
for bonds, Hundis, contracts, official reports, and the like which form’the bulk of 
Prakasas ii. andiv. The Pargana list as well as these forms contain local names 
of undoubtedly ancient date, side by side with comparatively modern ones. Some 
of the latter in fact belong to places which were only founded during the 
Muhammadan rule.!*! 


SECTION VI.—THE NILAMATA AND MAHATMYAS. 


27. We have already above drawn attention to the fact that Kasmir has 
since early times been pre-eminently a country of holy sites and places of 
pilgrimage of all kinds. These objects of ancient local worship have always 
played an important part in the historical topography of the Valley and the 
adjacent mountain-regions. It is hence no small advantage that there are 
abundant materials at our disposal for the special study of this topoyraphia 
sacra of Kasmir. 

The oldest extant text which deals in detail with Kasmirian Tirthas, is the 
Nilamatapurdna. This work which Kalhana used as one of his sources of infor- 
mation,' claims to give the sacred legends regarding the origin of the country, 
and the special ordinances which Nila, the lord of Kasmir Nagas, had revealed for 
the worship and rites to be observed in it.”* It is unnecessary to reter here to the 
legends which are related at the commencement of the work, and to ‘the rites 
proclaimed by Nila’ which are next detailed, and with the former occupy about 
two-thirds of the extant text.2! Thexe parts have been fully discussed by [rof, 
buhler in his lucid analysis of the Nilamata.”* ‘The remaining portions, however, 


W See Ze Ksemendra’s Lokaprakdsa in t Rijat.i. 14. 
Indische Studien, xviii. pp. 289-412. 13 Rajat. i. 178-184. 


” See particularly Note JZ (iv. 495) on the I Nilamata, vv. 1-366, contains the legenda, 
Kaésmir Monetary System, § 10. vy, 367-409 the rites above referred to. 
1 Compare, e.g., in Prakasa ii. Jainanagara, 45 See Lteport, pp. 38 sqq. 


founded by Zainu-|-‘abidin (see Jonar. 1163); 
Aldbhadenapure (S‘riv. iv, 318), ete. 
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deserve special notice. For, tu use Prof. Bihler's words, “they form a real mine 
of information regarding the sacred places of Kasmir and their legends.” 

In the first place we find there a list of the principal Nagas or sacred springs 
of Kasmir (vv. 900-975). This is followed by the interesting legend regarding the 
Mahépadma lake, the present Volur, which is supposed to occupy the place of the 
submerged city of Candrapura (vv. 976-1008)."" The Purana then proceeds to an 
enumeration of miscellaneous Tirthas chiefly connected with Siiva’s worship 
(vv. 1009-48). To this is attached a very detailed account, designated as 
Bhitesvaramahatmya, of the legends connected with the numerous lakes and sites 
on Mount Haramukuta sacred to S’‘iva and Parvati (vv. 1049-1148).°7 Of a 
similar Mahatmya relating to the Kapatesvara Tirtha, the present Kothér,'* only 
a fragment is found in our extant text (vv. 1149-68). The list of Visnu-Tirthas 
which succeeds it (vv. 1169-1248), is comparatively short, as indeed the position of 
this god is a secondary one in the popular worship of Kasmir. 

After a miscellaneous list of sacred Sathgamas or river confluences, Nagas and 
lakes (vv. 1249-78), we are treated to a somewhat more detailed synopsis of the 
chief Tirthas of Kasmir (vv. 1271-1371). ‘This is of special interest, because an 
attempt is made here to describe these Tirthas in something like topographical 
order, and to group with them such localities as are visited along with them 
on the same pilgrimage. It is thus possible to determine, with more certainty 
than in the case of other Tirtha lists, the particular holy sites really intended by 
the author. This synopsis starts in the east with the fountain of the Nilaniga 
(Vérnag), and follows with more or less accuracy the course of the Vitasti and its 
tributaries down to the gorge of Varahamila. <A short Vitastémdhatmya, describ- 
ing the original and miraculous powers of this holiest of Kasmir rivers 
(vv. 13871-1404), closes the text of the Nilamata, such as it is found in our 
manuscrirts. 

This text is unfortunately in a very bad condition, owing to numerous lacunz 
and textual corruptions of all kinds. Prof. Buhler held that the Nilamata in its 
present form could not be older than the sixth or seventh century of our era!” 
It appears to me by no means improbable that the text has undergone changes and 
possibly additions at later periods. On the whole, however, the local names 
found in it bear an ancient look, and agree closely with the forms used by 
Kalhana. 

The fact of all extant copies of the work showing practically the same 
(lefective state of text, seems to indicate that the changes and additions to which 
I alluded above, cannot be quite recent. If such a revision had been made at 
a time comparatively near to the date of our oldest MS. we could, after the 
wnalogy of other instances, expect an outwardly far more correct, ic. ‘couked,’ 
text. The operation here suggested was actually performed some thirty years ago 
by the late Pandit Sahibrim.  Recciving the orders of Maharaja Ranbir Singh to 
prepare the text of the Nilamata for edition, he ‘revised’ the work, with scant 
respect for its sacred character, by filling up the lacunm, expanding obscure 
passiges, removing ungrammatical forms, ete." Fortunately, Prof. Buhler reached 


© Compare below, § 74, and Report, p. 10. which I wns able to securo and collate, is 
"7 Compare below, § 57, and notes i. 36,107, dated in the Laukikn year 81 which, judging 
3. from the appearance of the MS., probably cor- 
'§ See below, § 112, and note i. 32. responds to a.p. 1705-6. 

'% Compare Leport, p. 40. 9 See Report, pp. 33, 38. 
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Kasmir early enough to learn the origin of this ‘cooked’ text, and to give due 
warning as to its true character. 

28. Among the texts dealing specially with the sacred sites of Kasmir the 
Havacaritacintamani can be placed, perhaps, nearest in date to the Nilamata- 
purana. It is not like the latter and the Mahatmyas, an anonymous composition, 
claiming recognition in the wide folds of canonical Purana literature. It owns 
as its author the poet JAYADRATHA, of the Kasmirian family of the Rajanakas, and a 
brother of Jayaratha. The pedigree of the family as given in Jayaratha’s J'antra- 
lokaviveka, a S'aiva treatise, shows that. Jayadratha must have lived about the 
end of the twelfth or beginning of the thirteenth century.™! 

His work, written in a simple Kavya style, relates in thirty-two Cantos as 
many legends connected with S’iva and his various Avataras.“2 Hight of these 
legends are localized at well-known Kasmirian Tirthas, and give the author ample 
opportunity of mentioning sacred sites of Kasmir directly or indirectly connected 
with the former. 

Jayadratha’s detailed exposition helps to fix clearly the form which the legends 
regarding some of the most popular of Kasmirian Tirthas had assumed in the 
time immediately following Kalhana. The local names as recorded by Jaya- 


dratha,'4 agree closely with those of the Rajataratigini. They prove clearly that 


the forms employed by Kalhana must have been those generally current in the 
Sanskrit usage of the period. For the interpretation of the Nilamata’s brief 
notices the Haracaritacintamani is of great value. Its plain and authentic narra- 
tive of the various local legends enables us often to trace the numerous modifica- 
tions which the latter as well as the names of localities connected with them have 
undergone in the extant Mahatmyas. Jayadratha has well earned the honour 
unwittingly bestowed upon him by those who brought his fourteenth Canto which 
deals with the story of Kapatesvara, into general circulation as the authoritative 
Mahatmya of that Tirtha at the present day. 

29. Reference has already been made above to the numerous texts known as 
Mahatmyas which we possess of all the more important Tirthas of Kasmir. They 
claim with few exceptions to be extracted from Puranas or Puranic collections 
(Samhitas).> Ordinarily they set forth in detail the legends relating to the 
particular pilgrimage place, the spiritual and other benefits to be derived from its 
visit, and the special rites tu be gone through by the pilgrims at the various stages 
of the itinerary. The abstract given in Note B (i. 37) of the S'iradamahatmya 
may serve to indicate the manner in which these subjects are usually treated in 
the average texts of this class. 

Prof. Buhler was the first to recognize the value of the Mahatmyas for a 
systematic study of the old topography of Kasmir. Among the Sanskrit manu- 
scripts which he acquired during his tour in Kasmir, there are sixteen distinct 


1 Compare BUuen, 2eport, pp. 61, 81, notes, has been prepared under my super- 


cliii. vision by P, Govind Kaul, und _ printed as an 
"2-Tho IHaracaritacintamani has recently Appendix to the Kavyamala Edition. 

been printed as No. 61 of the Kavyamdla 1 Most of the Kasmir Mahitmyas allege 

Berics, Bombay (1897), chiefly fromthe text as to be portions of the Bhrigisasamhitd. Others 

contained in my MS. No. 206. claim special authority by _ representing 
2 The cantos containing these legends are themsclves as parts of the Adi, Brahma, 

i., iv., Vil, x.-xiv. Brahmavaivarta, Varaha, and Bhavisyat 


‘4 An index of the Kaémir loca] names in Puranas. 
the Haracaritacintamani, with explanatory 
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texts of this kind.8* My own search in this direction, facilitated by successive 
visits to the various Tirthas themselves, has enabled me to collect altogether fifty- 
one separate Mahatmya texts. A list of my collection has been given in a 
supplementary Note,'%’ and may be considered fairly to exhaust the present range 
of this literature. 

In extent the Mahitmyas vary preatly. By the side of texts like the 
Vitastamahatmya with its fifteen hundred S'lokas. we have legendaries of more 
modest dimensions amounting only to a few dozens of verses. Equally marked 
differences in the matter of age become apparent on closer examination. 

Unmistakable indications prove that many of the Mahatmyas now in actual 
use are of late composition or redaction. Among the texts so characterized, the 
Mahatmyas of some of the most popular pilgrimage places, like the Haramukuta- 
lakes, the cave of Amaranitha, Isesvara (Is*bar), are particularly conspicuous. 
The indications here referred to are furnished chiefly by the local names which 
in their very form often betray a modern origin. ‘This may conveniently be 
illustrated by a brief analysis of the most instructive of such names found in the 
Vitastamahdtmya. 

This text claims to furnish an account of all the Tirthas along the course of 
the holy river, and is designated as a portion of the Bhrigisasamhita. Notwith- 
standing this pretended antiquity we find the famous Nilanaga introduced to us by 
the name of Virandya (i. 58; ii. 33). This form is wholly unknown to the 
Nilamata, Rajatarangini, or any old text. It is nothing more than a clumsy 
rendering of the modern name of the village Vérndy, near which this fine spring 
is situated.* The ancient site of Jayavana, mentioned by Bilhana and Kalhana, 
the present Zevan, is metamorphosed into Yavani (vi. 4). The village of Pan- 
dréthan which derives its name from Puranadhisthana,! ‘the old capital,’ and bears 
the latter designation even in S'rivara’s Chronicle, figures as Pddadystika (!), xii. 24. 
That Maksikasvamin (May*sum)! and the Mahasarit (Mar)!" appear as Mdydsimd 
and Mari, can after this specimen of fancy nomenclature scarcely surprise us. 

But we may all the same feel somewhat startled to find that a text which 
claims to be revealed by S’iva, refers repeatedly to the modern village of Shad'par 
ut the confluence of the Vitasta and Sindhu, by the name of S'draddpura. 
Shad'pir, an abbreviation for Shahdbuddinpura, was, as Jonaraja’s Chronicle shows, 
founded only in the fourteenth century by Sultén Shuhabu-d-din.“* Quite on a 
level with the knowledge of old topography here displayed are many other refer- 
ences to localities, e.¢. the mention of the modern garden of Shalimar, a creation 
of the Mughals (S‘#/amara, xxi. 39), of the ancient Huskapura as Usahkarana' 
(for Uskiir !), xxix. 103, etc. 

Tn several cascs these fancy renderings of modern local names are explained 
by whimsical etymologics which again in due turn give rise to new-fangled legends 
quite in the style of the old widdnakathas. 


% Seo Report, pp. iv. sqq.—Nos. 48, 51, 52, 4° Seo iii. 99 note and below, § &9. 
55, 62, 75, 82, 84, 99, 100, there quoted as M41 See iv. 88 note and below, § 99. 


separate texts are only chapters of the 42 Compare note iii. 339-349. 
Amaranéthaméhatmya. ' See Jonar. 409. 
"7 See Supplementary Note Ad. A popular etymology accepted in good faith 


ann Be ame ee : x : : 
"The name Vérndy is probably derived by more than one European writer soes in 


from the namo of Pargana Vér, mentioned by — Shad‘pir the ‘village of the murriage,’ svil. 
Abu-l-Faz, ii. p. 370. . between the Vitasta and Sind Rivors. 
39 Seo below, § 105, also S‘riv. iv. 290. “4 Compare note i. 168 and below, § 124. 
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Similar proofs of modern origin can be traced in several other popular 
Mahatmyas though, perhaps, not with equal frequency. Thus we find in the 
Haramukutagangamahatmya the name of the sacred mountain itself transformed 
from Haramukuta into Haramukha' (the present Haramukh) ; the ancient site of 
Bhitesvara (Buthisér) so well known to the ‘Rajatarangini and all old texts, 
turned into Bodhe$vara, etc. In the Amaranathamdhatmya of which there is a 
comparatively old copy in the Poona collection, we are also treated to Padrsti as 
the Sanskrit name of Pandréthan; to Susramandga (for Ks. Susramnig) as the 
name of the lake where the Naga Susravas of the old legend took up his abode,! 
and the like. 

It is important to note that by the side of texts like those just mentioned, 
there are others which on the whole show close conformity with our genuine old 
sources, both in matter of legend and local names.’ And even in the 
Mahatmyas which in their present form we have every reason to consider as recent 
compositions, there is often abundant evidence of the use of earlier materials and 
traditions. It will be easier to understand the singular discrepancies in the value 
and character of these texts if we take into account the peculiar conditions under 
which the latter have originated. 

80. The Mahatmyas are in the first place handbooks for the Purohitas of 
the particular Tirthas, who have the privilege of taking charge of the pilgrims. 
They are intended to support the claims put forth on behalf of the holiness of the 
Tittha, and the spiritual rewards promised for its visit. The Mahatmyas prescribe 
the rites to be observed by the pilgrim, and the route to be taken by him on the 
journey. It'is usual for the Purohitas to recite the Mahatmya for the benefit of 
their clients in the course of the pilgrimage tour. At the same time its contents 
are expounded to them by a free verbal rendering in Kasmiri. As but very few of 
the priests have enough knowledge of Sanskrit to follow the text intelligently these 
translations are more or less learned by heart. Often, as my manuscripts show, 
interlinear Kasmiri glosses are resorted to in order to assist the reader's 
memory. 

These local priests known now in Kasmir as thdan*pat' (Skr. sthanapat:), are 
as a rule quite’ as ignorant and grasping as their confréres, the Pujaris, Bhajkis, 
etc., of India proper. They are held deservedly in very low estimation by the rest 
of the Brahman community. That their condition was more or less the same in 
earlier times too, though their influence and numbers were probably greater, can be 
safely concluded from inore than one ironical allusion of Kalhana.!* “These are the 
people tu whose keeping the Mahatmya texts have always been entrusted. Their 
peculiar position and calling explain, I think, most of the curious changes which 
the latter have undergone. 

Tenacious as local worship is, there is yet the evidence of concrete cases to 


“5 Sce below, § 57. 

The kh at the end of the modem name is 
due toa phonetic law of Kasmiri which re- 

uires the aspiration of every final tenuis ; see 
.AS.B., 1897, p. 183. 

“6 Compare note i. 267. 

The modern Ks. form Svéramnig is the 
regular phonetic derivative of Susravandga by 
which name the lake is designated in the 
Nilamata, Haracoritacintamani, etc. 


47 Among such the Mahatmya collection 
known as the S'arracatdra (No. 213), the 
Mérténdandhdtmya (No. 219), the Vijayos- 
raraméhdtmya (No. 220) may be particularly 
mentioned. None of these, however, are now 
known to the local Purohitas, more recent and 
inferior texte having taken their place. 

44 Compare note ii. 132 and v. 465 qq. i 
vii. 13 sqq.; 1082 sqq.; viii. 709, 900 sqq., 
939, 
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show that not only the route of pilgrimage, but the very site of a Tirtha has 
sometimes been changed in comparatively recent times. In proof of this it will 
suffice to refer to the detailed account I have given of the transfers that have taken 
place in the case of the ancient Tirthas of Bhedé and S'érada.° Minor modifica- 
tions must naturally have been yet far more frequent. The visit of a principal 
Tirtha is regularly coupled with bathings, S’raddhas and other sacrificial functions 
at a series of other sacred spots. The choice of these subsidiary places of worship 
must from “the very beginning have depended on local considerations. As these 
changed in the course of time, variations in the pilgrimage route must have 
unavoidably followed. 

To bring the text of the Mahatmya into accord with these successive changes 
was a task which devolved upon the local Purohitas, and the texts we have 
discussed above bear only too manifestly the traces of their handiwork. Sound 
knowledge of Sanskrit and literary culture are likely to have been always as 
foreign to this class of men as they are at present. When it became necessary for 
them to introduce the names of new localities into the text of the Mahatmya, there 
was every risk of these names being shown, not in their genuine old forms, but in 
hybrid adaptations of their modern Kasmiri equivalents. This risk naturally 
increased when Sanskrit ceased to be the official language of Kasmir, and the 
knowledge of the old local names became gradually lost even to those maintaining 
scholarly traditions in the country. 

81. Another potent cause seems to have co-operated in this vitiation of the 
Mahatmyas’ local nomenclature. I mean ‘popular etymology.’ We have already 
referred to the tendency displayed throughout these tracts of making the names of 
localities, rivers, springs, etc., the starting point for legendary anecdotes. For 
men of such very scant knowledge of Sanskrit as the han*pat's invariably are, 
it was naturally far easier to explain such etymological stories when they were 
based on the modern local names. 

It is undoubtedly this reason which has, ¢.¢., led the author of the present 
Haramukutagangamihatmya to substitute the name Karaikanadi for the old 
Kanakavihini. By the latter name the stream coming from the Haramukuta 
lakes is designated in all our old texts, as explained in my note on Rajat. 
1. 149,150. By turning Kénktnai, the modern derivative of this old name, into 
Karakanudi, ‘the skeleton-stream,’ the compiler of the Mahatmya got an occasion 
to treat his readers to a legend likely to appeal to their imagination, The river is 
supposed to have received this appellation because Garuda had dropped at its 
Sathgama with the Sindhu the skeleton (kuraihka) of the Rsi Dadhici which Indya 
before had used as his weapon, ete.' 

This story, it is true, is wholly unknown to the Nilamata or any other old 
text. But, on the other hand, it has the great merit of being easily explained 
and proved to any Kas.airi pilgrim. The latter cannot fail to realize the 
manifest connection between Maranka and his familiar k’ranz, ‘skeleton.’ 
An exactly similar case of ‘popular etymology’ has been noticed above in the 
name Sucarnirdhdaigaka by which the S'aradamahitmya renders the village name 
Sun*-Drang.!! 

It would be easy to multiply cxamples showing the strange vicissitudes to 


' Compare Notes A (i. 35) and B (i. a) Patala iii. of the Haramukutayangamahatmya, 
‘© Tho story is spun out at great length in No. 221. 
‘51 Compare Note B (i, 37), § 2. 
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which old topographical names are exposed at the hands of the local Purohite, 
But the explanations already given will suffice to prove that the topographical data 
found in Mahatmyas can only then be used safely when they are critically sifted 
and supported by our more reliable sources. 

A critical examination of these data is, however, much impeded by the 
difficulty we experience in fixing the exact age of particular Mahatmyas and their 
component portions.! Even in the case of apparently old texts modern additions 
and changes may be suspected, while again the most recent concoction’ may pre- 
serve fragments of genuine tradition.’** In view of these considerations I have not 
thought it safe to crowd my maps with hundreds of names of petty Tirthas as 
found in the Mahatmyas, but have restricted myself to marking only those 
pilgrimage sites the ancient names of which can be established with certainty. 

32. It is a curious fact that among our authorities for the Topographia 
sacra of Kasmir, we must allow a conspicuous place to 2 Muhammadan writer. It 
is ABU-L-Fazu, the minister of Akbar, who in the chapter of his Ain-i Akbari 
dealing with the ‘ Sarkar of Kashmir,’ has left us a very accurate account of many 
of the holy placesin the Valley. Abu-l-Fazl’s detailed description of Kasmir is 
in many respects valuable to the historical student. But it is particularly in 
connection with our topographical search that we must feel grateful to the author 
for having like his great master “caught some of the enthusiasm of the Valley” 


(Rennell). 


81 The difficulty here indicated is increased 
by the fact that no really old manuscripts of 

ahitmyas seem to be preserved in Kaémir. 
MSS. written on birch-bark, i.e. earlier than 
the seventeenth century, are quite unknown 
at present. And of the numerous paper 
MSS. I have examined, none seem to me 
older than two centuries at the utmost. It 
is probable that this absence of older copies 
is due to the rough usage to which the 
Ma&hatmyas are exposed when carried about 
on the pilgrimage tours. 

‘3 Tam glad that chance gave me an oppor- 
tunity of gaining some personal experience of 
the manner in which M&éhatmyas are occasion- 
ally produced. Some ten years ago the Puro- 
hitas or Bachbattas of the Gan"patyar quarter 
in S'rinagar recovered an ancient Lihga from 
& mosque and began to erect a small shrine 
for it near the river Ghat of Mal*yar. 
Guided by a local tradition which, as far as 
I can judge, may be genuine, they believed 
this to have been the site of the shrine of 
S‘iva Vardhamanesé, mentioned already in 
the Rajatarangini (seo note ii. 123). The Linga 
was ro-consecrated accordingly by this name. 

In 1891 when examining old sites in this 
part of the city, I also visited the temple of 
Vardham4nega then under construction. The 
interest I showed in the old Linga and the 
tradition regarding it, coupled with an appro- 

riate Daksin&, soon secured me the con- 
Rasnes of the head-Purohita of the little 


shrine. Pandit T. R.,aman more intelligent 


than the average of his fraternity, was not 
slow to confess to me that the Mahatmya of 
the Tirtha in spé was as yet under prepara- 
tion. Some weeks later, when in camp near 
S'rinagar, I received the visit of my Purohita 
from Vardhamaneéga’s shrine. He brought me 
the draft of the new Mahatmya and asked my 
assistance in revising it. 

I found it consisting chiefly of extracts 
from the Vitastamahatmya. The passages 
dealing with Vardhamanega and the neigh- 
bouring Tirthas within the city had been 
suitably interlarded with laudatory verses in 
the usual Mahatmya style culled from other 
texts. The vested interests of other local 
shrines had received due recognition by pone 
included in the Yatra of Vardhamanesga. 
did what I could to indicate the genuine old 
names of these localities. This quasi-anti- 
quarian co-operation does not seem to have 
detracted from the popularity of the new 
Mahatmya among the Bachbattas of 
Gan*patyar. , 

ite Vol. i. pp. 664-670 in Prof. Blochmann’s 
edition of the Ain-i Akbari; vol. ii, pp. 364- 
366 in Col. H, 8. Jarrett’s translation (Bi- 
bliotheca Indica). Abi-l-Fazl’s account of 
Kaémir would well deserve a fuller and more 
exact commentary than the one which the 
translator, in the absence of special local 
studies, was able to give. The account of 
Mirza Haidar (in the Tarikh-i Rashidi) and 
Bernier’s notes could be conveniently dis- 
cussed on the same occasion. 
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Aba-l-Fazl tells us that “the whole country is regarded as holy ground by the 
Hinda sages.” He also refers in general terms to the numerous shrines dedicated 
to the various deities, and to the popular worship of ‘ snakes,’ i.e. the Nagas “ of 
whom wonderful stories are told.” He then proceeds to describe in detail the most 
notable sites, giving among these particular prominence to what Dr. Bernier aptly 
called ‘les merveilles’ of the country. 

This account of Abi-l-Fazl represents for us an authentic survey of all the 
Kasmirian Tirthas that were well-known and popular at the end of the sixteenth 
century. It serves as a most useful link between our older texts regarding these 
pilgrimage places and the modern tradition. It helps us to check the data of the 
Mahatmyas in many particulars of topographical interest. Abi-l-Fazl’s notes 
have enabled me to trace in more than one instance the position of ancient Tirthas 
or particular features regarding them which have since his time been wholly 
forgotten. It cannot be doubted that Abi-l-Fazl’s list of sacred sites was 
supplied by competent Brahman informants just as his abstract of the Sanskrit 
Chronicles. 


SECTION VII.—LOCAL TRADITION. 


33. It remains only to indicate briefly what help surviving tradition offers 
for the study of the ancient topography of Kasmir. ‘lhe tradition with which we 
are here concerned, presents itself in two forms. One is the tradition of the 
‘learned,’ regarding the ancient sites of the country in general, kept up more or 
less in connection with written records. The other is that genuine local tradition 
which is strictly confined in its limits, but can be traced equally among literate 
and illiterate of particular places. 

Among those who represent iu Kasmir learned tradition of the above type, 
there must again be distinguished the few Pandit families of S'rinagar in which 
the serious study of Sanskrit S’astras has been maintained, and the great host of 
Bachbattas. With the latter class we have already become partially acquainted. 
We have had occasion to note the conspicuous absence of genuine knowledge as 
regards the ancient topography of the country in those texts which form the 
characteristic products of this class’ literary activity in recent times. 

The Purohitas’ knuwledge of Sanskrit is ordinarily of the scantiest kind, 
and their ‘ reading’ confined to Mahatmyas and devotional texts learned by heart 
without proper comprehension. We can hence scarcely expect them to have 
preserved genuine traditions regarding those historically interesting localities 
which are mentioned only in the Chronicles. It is only in the matter of those sacred 
sites, pilgrimage routes and the like which form, as it were, their own particular 
professional domains, that their testimony can claim special attention. Yet even 
in this limited field the Purohitas’ traditions are, as we have seen, often of a very 
modern growth. Their statements, therefore, require under all circumstances to be 
tested with critical caution. 

34. ‘Learned’ tradition as represented by the S’rinagar Pandits of modern 
times, is best gauged by an examination of what the late Pandit Sinmprim 
(t 1872) has specially recorded on the subject of ancient sites. P. Sahibrim, 
who was undoubtedly the foremost among Kasmirian Sanskrit scholars of the last 


% Compare Notes A (i. 36), B (i. 37); i. 220; also supplementary note to i. 107. 
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few generations, had been commissioned by Maharaja Ranbir Singh to prepare a 
descriptive survey of all ancient Tirthas of Kasmir. For this purpose a staff of 
Pandits was placed at his disposal, whose business it was to collect the necessary 
materials in the various parts of the country. The large work which was to be 
prepared on the basis of these materials, was never completed, and of the latter 
I was able to recover only small portions." But some time before his death 
Pandit Sahibram had drawn up abstracts of the information he had collected, 
under the title of Kasmiratirthasamgraha, and of these I have been able to obtain 
copies. The most detailed and apparently latest recension of this Tirthasamgraha 
is that contained in No. 61 of Prof. Biihler’s collection of manuscripts, 

This little work gives a list of numerous Tirthas with brief indications of 
their special features and position, arranged in the topographical order of Parganas, 
It is useful enough as a comprehensive synopsis of such sacred sites as were known 
at the time to local worship. But it proves at the same time how little help 
traditional learning in Kasmir can offer in our days for the serious study of the old 
topography of the Valley. 

Pandit Sahibram’s plan is to indicate each Tirtha’s position by mentioning the 
territorial division in which it is situated, and the nearest village or other well- 
known locality. It was, undoubtedly, the learned author’s desire to give all local 
names in their old Sanskrit forms as far as they were known to him, and accordingly 
we find a number of localities correctly mentioned by their genuine old designa- 
tions, But, unfortunately, the number of the latter is truly insignificant when 
compared with those local names which are plainly recognizable as new fabrications, 
as worthless as those already mentioned in connection with the topography of 
modern Mahatmyas, 

In consideration of the fact that P. Sahibram deserves to be looked upon as 
the best representative of modern Kasmirian scholarship,’ it is only just to 
illustrate the above remarks by a few examples. I take them from among those 
local names, the genuine forms of which can be easily ascertained from the 
Rajatarangini. The lake of the Naga Susravas,'™ the present Susram Nag, is 
named Susramandya in one recension, and Susumnaniqa (!) in the other. Theold 
Parganas of Holada, Lauliha, Khiyasrama are turned on account of their modern 
names Vular, Lolau, Khuy*hom, into the ‘ Rastras’ of Volara, Lalava, Khoyahama. 
Ban*hal, the old Banasala,’” figures as Bhdnusdild; Khruv, the ancient Khadivi,!® 
known correctly even to so late a text as the Lokaprakasa, as Khradva, The name 
of the ancient village Jayavana,'* which fares badly too, ag we have seen, in the 
Mahiitmyas, is metamorphosed into Jivana; Ranyil, the old Airanyapura,'® is 
with a flight of historical fancy turned into a foundation of King Raniaditya. 

After this, village names like Uskara, Ramasrama, Kicakisrama, as designa- 
tions of the old Huskapura, Ramusa, Krtyasrama’ can scarcely surprise us. The 
number of districts, towns, villages, streams, lakes and other topographical features 


“8 The portions acquirod by me refer to large-sized folio. The critical value of these 
some of the north-eastern Parganas and con- records is very slight. 
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(exclusive of Tirthas) mentioned by Pandit Sahibram amounts to nearly three 
hundred. ut scarcely two dozen of the names given for them are in accord with 
our old authorities. 

P. Sahibrim was one of the few modern Kasmirian scholars who have 
seriously occupied themselves with the Rajatarangini and the later Chronicles.' 
Hence the indifferent knowledge of ancient topography as displayed in his 
Tirthasamgraha, must appear all the more striking. Yet in reality it is easily 
enough accounted for. 

What knowledge Jearned tradition in Kasmir has retained of ancient sites as 
distinct from Tirthas and the like, is confined to a few prominent localities 
which for one reason or the other were of special interest for the Pandits. 
Thus the capital, Pravarapura-S‘rinagara, with sever&l of its quarters, the towns 
of Vijayesvara, Suyyapura-Varahamula and some other places of importance 
in the Valley, have continued to be known by their ancient names. These names 
probably never ceased to be employed in colophons of Sanskrit manuscripts, in horo- 
scopes, and similar records. In the case of a few other localities again like Jaya- 
pura, Daimodara’s Udar, Cakradhara, there were well-known popular legends which 
plainly indicated their identity with sites mentioned in the Rajatarangini. But 
for the great mass of ancient places there were no special reasons of this kind to 
assure a recollection of their old names. It is hence only natural that all genuine 
knowledge of their identity and earlier history has gradually disappeared from the 
Pandits’ tradition. 

Nothing but systematic inquiry on the lines of modern historical research 
could help towards a recovery of the knowledge thus lost. 

35. Popular local tradition has fortunately in Kasmir proved far more 
tenacious than the tradition of the learned. I have often derived from it very 
valuable aid in my local search for particular sites. The experience gained on my 
antiquarian tours hes convinced me that when collected with caution and critically 
sifted, such local traditions can safely be accepted as supplements to the topogra- 
phical information of our written records. In illustration of this statement, I may 
refer to the evidence gathered from local tradition in reference to the sites of 
Lohara, Hastivaiija Kramavarta, Jayapura, Skandabhavana, etc.'6 

In more than one instance it can bs shown that local legends which Kalhana 
heard, still cling unchanged to the same sites. As striking examples may be 
mentioned here, the legends concerning Dimodara’s Udar, the burned city of 
King Nara, the temple of Pravaresa.1% 

It cannot be doubted that this tenacity of local tradition in Kasmir is due 
largely to the country’s seclusion. Mountain barriers and consequent isolation 
tend everywhere in alpine countries to develop and foster conservative habits of 
life and thought. We find these habits most strongly marked the population of 
aie and can safely ascribe to them a great share in the preservation of local 
raditions, 


™ See his abstracts of the Chronicles in the attompt whatover is made to oxplain points 
Rijataraiginisangrahas acquired by Prof. of topographical interest. 
Bihler (Nos. 176-8 of the Poona collection). ' Compare Note E (iv. 177); i. 302; 
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66 See notes i. 156, 202; iii. 350. 
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CHAPTER III. 
GENERAL GEOGRAPHY. 


SECTION I.—POSITION AND CONFIGURATION OF KASMIR VALLEY. 


36. Nature itself when creating the great valley of Kasmir and its enclosing 
wall of mountains, seems to have assured to this territory not only a distinct geo- 
graphical character, but also a historical existence of marked individuality. @ 
see both these facts illustrated by the clearly defined and constant use of the name 
which the territory has borne from the earliest accessible period. 

This name, Ka§mira, in its original Sanskrit form, has been used as the sole 
designation of the country throughout its known history. It has been uniformly 
applied both by the inhabitants and by foreigners. We can trace back its 
continued use through an unbroken chain of documents for more than twenty- 
three centuries. The name itself undoubtedly is far more ancient. Yet 
notwithstanding this long history the current form of the name down to the 
abe day has changed but slightly in the country itself and scarcely at all 
outside it. 

The Sanskrit Kusmira still lives as Kasmir (in Persian spelling Kashmér) all 
through India and wherever to the west the fame of the Valley has spread. In 
the language of the inhabitants themselves the name is now pronounced as Kagir.' 
This form is the direct phonetic derivative of Kasmira, with the regular loss of the 
final vowel and assimilation of m to the preceding sibilant. A phonetic rule preva- 
lent through all Indo-Aryan Vernaculars which favours the change of medial Skr. 
m into 74 loaila us to assume an intermediate Prakrit form *Masvir[a]. In sup- 
port of this we may point to the striking analogy of the Kasmir local name S’éngas 
which (as shown in note i. 100) goes back through an older recorded form S’vdngas to 
*S'mangdsd, the S'amaigasd of the Chronicle. It has been already shown above 
that we have to recognize in this Kasvira the original Prakrit form which 
Ptolemy's Kdomeipa, Kaoreipia (pronounced Kaspira, Kaspiria) are intended to 
transcribe.’ 

Linguistic science can furnish no clue to the origin of the name nor even 
analyze its formation. This fact, however, has not saved the name from being 
subjected to various etymological guesses which for curiosity’s sake may receive 
here a passing notice. It must be held to the credit of Kusmirian Sanskrit authors 
res their extant writings are wholly innocent of this display of etymological 
ancy. ‘ 

No less illustrious a person than the emperor Bibar opens the list. His 


suggestion was that the name may be derived from the hill-tribe ‘Ads’ living in 


' Tho adjective Adsur ‘ Kasmirian’ corre- 3 Compare § 5 above. F 
sponds to Skr. Adsmira. The « of the last ‘If the Unidisitra, 472, Kader mut ca, 18 
syllable is probably due to the v of an inter- to be applied to the word A@émira, the latter 
mediate form Kaévira ; see below. would fave to be dissolved into Aas-m-ira 
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the neighbourhood of Kasmir.> We easily recognize here the reference to the 
Khasas of the lower hills. Their name, however, in its true form has, of course, 
no connection with Kasmir. 

Another etymology, first traceable in Haidar Malik’s Chronicle and hence re- 
produced by other Muhammadan writers," derives the first part of the name froin 
‘ Kashap,’ i.e. Kasyapa, and the second either from Ks. mar, i.e. matha, ‘habitation,’ 
or a word air, supposed to mean ‘mountain.’? It was, perhaps, a belief that this 
whimsical etymology represented some local tradition, which induced even so great 
ascholar as Burnout to risk the conjectural explanation of Kasmira as Kasyapamira, 
ie. ‘the sea of Kaxyapa,’* There is neither linguistic nor any other evidence to 
support this conjecture. It would hence scarcely have been necessary to refer to 
it had it not, on the authority of a great name, found its way also into numerous 
works of a more general character.® 

37. Just as the name Kasmir has practically remained unchanged through 
the course of so many centuries, so also has the territorial extent of the country 
which it designated. This has always been confined to the great valley drained by 
the headwaters of the Vitasta, and to the inner slopes of the ring of mountains that 
surround it. The natural limits of the territory here indicated are so sharply 
marked that we have no difficulty in tracing them through all our historical records, 
whether indigenous or foreign. Hiuen Tsiang, Ou-k’ong and Albérini's accounts, 
as we have seen, show them clearly enough. Kalhana’s and his successors’ 
Chronicles prove still more in detail that the Kasmir of Kasmirian tradition never 
extended materially beyond the summit-ridges of those great ranges which encircle 
and protect the Valley. 

A detailed description of the geographical position of Kasmir is not needed 
here, as there is an abundant modern literature dealing with the various aspects of 
the geography of the country, For an accurate and comprehensive account I may 
refer to the corresponding portion of Mr. Drew's work and to the graphic chapter 
which Mr. LAWRENCE devotes to the description of the Valley.” It will, however, 
be useful to allude here briefly to some of the characteristic features in the 
configuration of the country which have an important bearing on its ancient 


topography. 
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Kasmir owes its historical unity and isolation to the same facts which give to 
its geographical position a distinct, and in some respects almost unique character. 
We find here a fertile plain embedded among high mountain ranges, a valley large 
enough to form a kingdom for itself and capable of supporting a highly-developed 
civilization. Its height above the sea, nowhere less than 5000 feet, and its peculiar 
position assure to it a climate equally free from the heat of India and the rigours 
of cold peculiar to the higher mountain regions in the north and east. 

The form of the country has been justly likened to a great irregular oval con- 
sisting of a similarly shaped level vale in the centre and a ring of mountains 
around it. The low and more or less flat part of the country measures about eighty- 
four miles in length, from south-east to north-west, while its width varies from 
twenty to twenty-five miles. The area comprised in this part has been estimated 
at 1800 or 1900 square miles.’ Around this great plain rise mountain-ranges 
which enclose it in an almost unbroken ring. Their summit-lines are every- 
where but for a short distance at the southernmost point of the oval, more than 
10,000 feet above the sea. For the greatest part they rise to about 13,000 feet, 
while the peaks crowning them tower up to altitudes close on 18,000 feet. 
Reckoned from the summit-lines of these ranges the length of the irregular oval 
enclosed by them is about 116 miles, with a varying width from forty to seventy- 
five miles. The whole area within these mountain-boundaries may be estimated at 
about 3900 square miles. 

The slopes of the mountains descending towards the central plain are drained 
by numerous rivers and streams, all of which join the Vitasta within the Kasmir 
plain. The side-valleys in which these tributaries flow add much ground to the 
cultivated area of the country, several of them being of considerable length and 
width. But even the higher zones of the mountain-slopes where cultivation ceases 
add their share to the economical wealth of the country. They are clothed with a 
belt of magnificent forests, and above this extend rich alpine pastures close up to 
the line of perpetual snow. 

In the great mountain-chain which encircles the country, there is but one 
narrow gap left, near the north-west end of the Valley. There the Vitasti after 
uniting the whole drainage of Kasmir, flows out by the gorge of Baramila (Vara- 
hamila) on its course towards the sea. For a distance of nearly 200 miles further 
this course lies through a very contracted valley which forms a sort of natural gate 
to Kasmir. It is here that we find the old political frontier of Kasmir extending 
beyond the mountain-barriers already described. For about fifty miles below the 
Varahamila gorge the narrow valley of the Vitasta was held in Hindu times as an 
outlying frontier-tract of Kasmir.”” 

38. The general configuration of the country here sketched in its broadest 
outlines may be held to account for the ancient legend which represents Kasmir to 
have been originally a lake. This legend is mentioned by Kalhana in the Intro- 
duction of his Chronicle and is related at great length in the Nilamata.” Accord- 
ing to this earliest traditional account the lake called Satiyaras, ‘the lake of Sati 
(Durgii),’ occupied the place of Kasmir from the beginning of the Kalpa. In the 
period of the seventh Manu the demon Jalodbhava (‘water-born’) who resided in 
this lake, caused great distress to all neighbouring countries by his devastations. 


" Compare Drew, Jemmoo, p. 162, for this " Seo Rajat. i. 227 ; Nilamata, vv. 26-237. 
and subsequent statements. A detailed extract of the Nilamata's story 
3 See beluw, § 53. has been given by Prof. BOHLER, Heport, p. 38. 
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The Muni Kasyapa, the father of all Nagas, while engaged in a pilgrimage to the 
Tirthas in the north of India, heard of the cause of this distress from his son Nila, 
the king of the Kasmir Nigas. The sage thereupon promised to punish the evil- 
doer, and proceeded to the seat of Brahman to implore his and the other gods’ help 
for the purpose. His prayer was granted. The whole host of gods by Brahmin's 
command started for the Satisaras and took up their position on the lofty peaks of 
the Nanbandhana Tirtha, above the lake Kramasaras (Kons*rnig). The demon 
who was invincible in his own element, refused to come forth from thelake. Visnu 
thereupon called upon his brother Balabhadra to drain the lake. This he effected 
by piercing the mountains with his weapon, the plough-share. When the lake had 
become dry, Jalodhava was attacked by Visnu, and after a fierce combat slain with 
the god’s war-dise. 

Kasyapa then settled the land of Kasmir which had thus been produced. The 
gods took up their abodes in it as well as the Nagas, while the various goddesses 
adorned the land in the shape of rivers. At first men dwelt in it for six months 
only in the year. This was owing to a curse of Kasyapa who, ra St by the 
Nagas, had condemned them to dwell for the other six months together with the 
Pisicas. Accordingly men left Kasmir for the six months of winter and returned 
annually in Caitra when the Pisacas withdrew. Ultimately after four Yugas had 

assed, the Brahman Candradeva through the Nilaniga’s favour acquired a number 
of rites which freed the country from the Pisicas and excessive cold. Henceforth 
Kasmir became inhabitable throughout the year. 

The legend of the desiccation of the lake is alluded to also by Hiuen Tsiang, 
though in another, Buddhistic form.* Its main features as related in the Nila- 
mata, live to this day in popular tradition. They are also reproduced in all 
Muhammadan abstracts of the Chronicles.’ From Haidar Malik’s Tarikh, the 
legend became known to Dr. Bernier who prefaces with it his description of the 
‘paradis terrestre des Indes.’!° It has since found its way into almost every 
European account of Kasmir. 

It is probable that this legend had much to do with drawing from the first 
the attention of European travellers to those physical facts which seem to support 
the belief that Kasmir was in comparatively late geological times wholly or in 
preat part occupied by a vast lake. But few seem to have recognized so clearly as 
the late Mr. Drew the true relation between the legend and the above facts. I 
cannot put this view which from a critical point of view appears self-evident, more 
precisely than by quoting his words. “The traditions of the natives—traditions 
that can be historically traced as having existed for ages—tend in the sume 
direction [viz. of the Vale having been occupied by a lake], and these have usually 
been considered to corroborate the conclusions drawn from the observed pheno- 
mena. Agreeing, as I do, with the conclusion, I cannot count the traditions as 
perceptibly strengthening it; I have little doubt that they themselves originated 
in the same physical evidence that later travellers have examined.” 7 

The geological observations upon which modern scientific inquirers like 
Mr. Drew and Colonel Godwin Austin have based their belief as to the former 
existence of a great lake, are mainly conccrned with the undoubted ‘ lacustrine 
deposits’ found in the so-called Udars or Karéwa plateaus to be noticed below. 


See Si-yu-kt, transl. Beal, i. p. 149. % See Bernier, Travels, ed. Constable, 
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But it seems to me very doubtful whether we can reasonably credit the early 
Kasmirians with a correct scientific interpretation of such geological records. It 
appears far more probable that the legend was suggested by an observation of the 
general form of the Valley, and by a kind of natural inference from the historical 
changes in the hydrography of the country. 

We shall see below that great drainage operations took place at various 
periods of Kasmir history which extended the cultivable ground and reduced the 
area covered by lakes and marshes. To any one, however ignorant of geology, but 
acquainted with the latter fact, the picture of a vast lake originally covering the 
whole Valley might naturally suggest itself. It would be enough for him to stand 
on a hillside somewhere near the Volur, to look down on the great Jake and the 
adjoining marshes, and to glance then beyond towards that narrow gorge of Bara- 
mula where the mountains scarcely seem to leave an opening. It is necessary to 
bear in mind here the singular flights of Hindu imagination as displayed in the 
Puranas, Mahatmyas and similar texts. Those acquainted with them will, I think, 
be ready to allow that the fact of that remarkable gorge being the single exit 
for the «drainage of the country might alone even have sufficed as a starting-point 
for the legend. 

In respect of the geological theory above referred to, it may yet be mentioned 
that in the opinion of a recent authority, “even the presence of true lacustrine 
deposits does not prove that the whole of the Kasmir lake basin was ever occupied 
by alake.”'* At the present day true lacustrine deposits are still being formed in 
the hollows of the rock basin, represented by the lakes of the north-west portion 
of the Valley. It is held probable “that the conditions have been much the same 
ag at present, throughout the geological history of the Kasmir Valley,” only a minor 
aren of the latter having at various periods been occupied by lakes. 

Whatever view may ultimately recommend itself to geologists, it is certain that 
the lacustrine deposits of Kasmir, though of no remote date, speaking by a geological 
standard, are far older than any monuments of man that have yet been discovered.” 

39. None of the natural features of Kasmir geography have had a more 
direct bearing on the history of the country than the great mountain-barriers that 
surround it. They may hence rightly claim our first consideration. 

The importance of the mountains as the country’s great protecting wall has at 
all times been duly recognized both by the inhabitants and foreign observers. 
Since an early period Kasmirians have been wont to pride themselves on their 
country’s safety from foreign invasion, a ena! justified only by the strength of 
these natural defences. We find it alluded to by Kalhana, who speaks of Kasmir 
as unconquerable by the force of soldiers, and of the protection afforded by its 
mountain walls.” The feeling is very clearly reflected in all foreign records of the 
country. We have already seen what special notice is taken by Hiuen Tsiang 
and Ou-k’ong of the mountains enclosing the kingdom, and the difficulty of the 
passes leading through them.” The statements of the 7 Arab geographers, brief 
as they are, lay due stress on the inaccessible character of the mountains. Albérini 
does the same, and shows us besides the anxious care taken in old days to maintain 
this natural strength of the country by keeping strict watch over the passes.” 


% See Mr. R. D. Otpnam's Manual of °° See i. 31, 39. 
Indian Geology (1893), quoted by Mr. Lawrence, *1 Compare above, §§ 9, 11. 
Valley, p. 50. 32 See above, §§ 12, I4. 

® See Drew, Jummon, pp. 207 sq. 
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Even when Kaésmir had suffered a partial conquest from the north and had 
become Muhammadanized, the belief in the invincibility of its balwarks con- 
tinued as strong as before. Thus Sharafu-d-din, the historian of Timur, writing 
apparently from materials collected during the great conqueror’s passage through 
the Panjab Kohistan (circ. a.D. 1397), says of Kasmir: ‘“ This country 1s protected 
naturally by its mountains on every side, so that the inhabitants, without the 
trouble of fortifying themselves, are safe from the attacks of enemies,” The 
subsequent account of the routes into Kasmir and other exact details, suggest 
that the author of the Zafarndma had access to genuine Kasmirian informa- 
tion.” 

40. Itis this defensive character of the mountain-ranges to which we owe 
most of our detailed information regarding their ancient topography. We have 
already in connection with the accounts of Albérani and the Chinese pilgrims, had 
occasion to note the system of frontier watch-stations by which a careful guard 
was kept over the passes leading through the mountains. ‘These fortified posts 
and the passes they guarded play an important part in the narrative of Kalhana and 
his successors. As most of the Chronicles’ references to Kasmir orography ure 
see connected with these watch-stations, it will be useful to premise here a few 
general remarks regarding their character and purpose.** 

The small forts which since ancient times closed all regularly used passes 
leading into the Valley, are designated in the Chronicles by the word pvAna, 
‘gate,’ or by the more specific terms draviga or dhakka. Numerous passages show 
that they served at the same time the purposes of defence, customs and police 
administration, They were garrisoned by troops under special commanders, 
designated as dratigesa or draagadhipa, The control over all these frontier- 
stations and the command of the ‘ Marches’ generally, was vested in Hindu times 
in one high state officer, known by the title of Drdrapati, ‘lord of the Gate,’ or 
equivalent terms. 

The organization of the system was somewhat changed in Muhammadan times, 
when the guarding of the several routes through the mountains was entrusted to 
feudal chiefs known as Maliks (Skr. mdryega). These held hereditary charge of 
specific passes, and enjoyed certain privileges in return for this duty. In other 
respects the system underwent scarcely any change. ‘lhe fortified posts with their 
small garrisons survived on all important routes almost to our own days, and were 
known as nhddr7 in the official Persian? It may be noted that apart from their 
character as military defences against inroads from foreign territories the Drangas 
were also in another respect true ‘gates’ to the country. Nobody was allowed to 
pass outside them coming from the Valley without a special permit or pass, The 
system thus served as an important check on unauthorized emigration, and was 
withdrawn only after the last Kasmtr famine (1878).7 


"See the extract from Sharafu-d-din's 
Zafarnima in Tarikh-i Rdghidi, transl. by 
Mosars. N. Elias and E. D. Ross, p. 432; com- 
pare also Rirten, Asien, ii. pp. 1122 sq. 

* For detailed references regarding these 
stations seo my notes, J.A.S.Z., 1895, pp. 3&2 
8qq.; Idjat. i, 122; iii. 227 (D), 

* Compare note v. 214. 

* Seo V.ASB., 1895, p. 385; also below, 
$§ 49, 52. 


7 For an early reference to this system of 
passports at the Dvaras, see Jonar. 654. For 
a description of the cruel exactions often 
connected with rahkddri, compare LAWRENOR, 
Valley, p. 216. 

I have never been able to visit the sites of 
the old watch-stations at the several passes 
without thinking of the scenes of human 
suffering they must have witnessed for cen- 
turies, 
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In order to appreciate fully the importance of these frontier watch-stations, it 
should be remembered that the mountain regions immediately outside Kasmir were 
almost in every direction held by turbulent hill-tribes. To the hardy Dards 
(Darad) in the north, and the restless Khakhas (Khasa) in the south and west the 
rich Kasmir with its weak population, has always appeared as a tempting prey. 
The last inroad of the plundering Khakhas occurred not more than half a century 
ago, and will not be soon forgotten.” At the same time it is certain that the 
valour of these hardy mountain-clans on the confines of Kasmir has at all times 
contributed greatly to the natural strength of the mountain defences. Without 
this protective belt the latter themselves would scarcely have remained so long 
proof against foreign invasion, 


SECTION II.—THE PIR PANTSAL RANGE. 


41. In ordcr to understand correctly the data relating to the ancient topo- 
graphy of the mountains around Kasmir itis necessary to acquaint ourselves with 
their actual configuration and character. In the following account it will be possible 
only to indicate the most prominent features of this mountain-system, and those 
directly connected with the historical data under discussion. For detailed informa- 
tion on Kasmir orography a reference to the lucid and instructive account in 
Mr. Duew’s work may be specially recommended.” 

The mountain-ring enclosing Kasmir is divided into three main ranges. One 
of these, usually designated as the Pir Pantsal Range, furms the boundary of the 
Kasmir Valley to the south and south-west. It may be considered to begin 
from the southernmost part of the Valley where the Ban*hal Pass, 9200 feet above 
the sca, marks the lowest depression in the chain of mountains. After running for 
about thirty-five miles from east to west, the range turns to the north-northwest. 
In this direction it continues for about fifty miles more, and after attaining its 
ercatest elevation in the Tatakati Peak (15,524 feet above the sea), gradually 
descends towards the valley of the Vitasti. All important old routes towards the 
Panjab cross this great mountain-barrier, and this circumstance enables us to trace 
sume intcresting information regarding its ancient topography. : ; 

The Banthal Pass at the eastern extremity of the range must, owing to its 
small clevation, have always been a convenient route of communication towards the 
Upper Cinab Valley and the eastern of the Panjab hill states. It takes its modern 
name from a village at the south foot of the pass which itself is mentioned in 
Kalhana’s Chronicle by the name of Bayasata.*” The castle of Banasili was in 
Kalhana’s own time the scene of a memorable siege (A.p. 1130) in which the pre- 
tender Bhiksicara was captured and killed. Coming from the Cinab Valley he had 
entered Visalatd,' the hill-distriet immediately south of the Ban*hal Pass, with the 
view to an invasion of Kasmir. As his movement fell in the commencement of the 
winter, he could nut have selected a more convenient route. The Banthal Pass is 
the only route across the Pir Pantsail Range on which communication is never 


% Compare for the Khakhaa, note i. 317. “© See note viii. 1665 sq. 
% See Jianmoo, pp. 192-206.  Sce note viii. 177. 
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entirely stopped by snow-fall. Kalhana’s narrative shows that the political and 
ethnographic frontier ran here as elsewhere on the watershed of the range. For 
the castle of Banasala, though so near as to be visible from the top of the pass 
(samhata), was already held by a Khasa chief.” 

Proceeding westwards from Ban*ha] we come to a group of three snowy peaks 
reaching above 15,000 feet. With their bold pyramidal summits they form con- 
spicuous objects in the panorama of the range as seen from the Valley. Kasmir 
tradition locates on them the seats from which Visnu, S‘iva, and Brahman accord- 
ing to the legend already related, fought Jalodbhava and desiccated the Satisaras. 
The westernmost and highest of these peaks (15,523 feet) forms the famous Nau- 
BANDHANA Tirtha. According to the legend related in the Nilamata and other 
texts and connected with the Indian deluge story, Visnu in his fish Avatira had 
bound to this peak the ship (naw) into which Durga had converted herself to save 
the seeds of the beings from destruction.*+ At the foot of this peak and to the 
north-west of it, lies a mountain lake over two miles long, known now as Kons‘r 
Nag, the Kramasaras or Kramasdra of the Nilamata and Mahatmyas.* It is 
supposed to mark a footstep (krama) of Visyu and is the proper object of the 
Naubandhana pilgrimage. 

About eight miles straight to the west of this lake the range is crossed by a 
pass over 14,000 feet high, known now by the name of Sidau or Bidil. It lies on 
a route which in an almost straight line connects S'rinagar with Akhnir and 
Siilkct in the Panjab plain. Running up and down high ridges it is adapted only 
for foot-traffic. But owing to its shortness it was formerly a favourite route with 
Kasmiris.6 The name Sidau is given to the pass from the first village reached by 
it on the Kasmir side. It is by this name, in its original form SippHaraTuHa, that 
the pass is mentioned in Kalhana’s Chronicle as the route chosen for a pretender's 
irruption in Sussala’s reign.*7 

A snowy peak close to the west of the pass of Siddhapatha marks the point 
where the main range changes its direction towards north-north-west. From the 
same point there branches off in a westerly direction the lower Ratan Pir Range 
to which we shall have to refer below. Beyond it lie the passes of Rapri and 
Darhal, both above 13,000 feet in height. They are not distinctly named in the 
Chronicles ; but as they give most direct access to Rajauri, the ancient Rajapuri, 
and are crossed without much trouble during the summer months, they are likely to 
have been used from an early time. Near the Darhil Pass lies the Nandan Sar, 
one of the numerous tarns which mark along this portion of the chain the rock- 
ground beds of old glaciers, It is probably the Nundana Naga of the Nilamata. 


® See viii. 1674, 1683. 

Sakata is the regular term for ‘pass.’ 

‘“ Marked on the map as ‘Brama Sakal,’ 
perhaps a corruption for ‘ Brakmasikhara,’ 
‘Brahman's peak.’ 

“ See Nilamata, 33 sqq.: Haracar. iv. 27; 


Sriv. i. 474 8qq.; Sarvdvatara, iii, 4, 12; 
v. 43, etc. 

*® See S’riv, i, 482 sqq. where a visit of 
Sultan Zainn-l-‘abidin to this lake is related 


at length ; Nilamata, 121, 1272; Naubandhana- 
mihdtmya, passim; Sarvidvatira, iii, 10; 
v. 174, ete. 


%° According to Drew, Jimmoo, p. 524, the 
distance from Jammu to S’rinagur by the 
Sidau route is reckoned at 129 miles, whereas 
va the Ban*hal it is 177 miles. 

The name Bidil is given to the pass from 
the hill district adjoining it from the south ; 
compare my note vi. 318. 

7 See viii. 557. 

In the Chronicles of S‘rivara and his sue- 
cessors the tract about Sidau is repeatedly 
referred to as Stddhddesa, an evident adapta- 
tion of the Ké. form of the name. 
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42. About five miles due north of the Nandan Sar we reach the lowest dip in 
the central part of the whole range. It is marked by the pass known as Pir Pantsal, 
11,400 feet high. The route which crosses it, has from early days to the present time 
been the most frequented line of communication from Kasmir to the central part of the 
Panjab. The frequent references which the Chronicles make to this route, permit us 
to follow it with accuracy from the point where it enters the mountains. This is in 
the valley of the Rembyar* River (Ramanydtavi) a little below the village of Hiirtpér. 

This place, the aucient S’iraruRA, 1s often referred to as the entrance station 
for those reaching Kasmir from Rajapuri and the neighbouring places, or vice 
versaé as the point of departure for those travelling in the opposite direction.™ 
S’arapura was founded by S’ira, the minister of Avantivarman, in the ninth 
century, evidently with the intention of establishing a convenient emporium on this 
important trade route.*® He transferred to this locality the watch-station (draiga) 
of the pass. Its site can still be traced at the place known as Ildhi Darwaza 
(‘the gate of God’) a short distance above the village.” Wesee the commanders of 
this frontier-station moro than once engaged in military operations against intend- 
ing invaders from the other side of the mountains. 

Ascending the valley of the Rembyar? or Ramanyatavi for about seven miles 
we reach the point where the streams coming from the Pir Pantsil and Rupri Passes 
unite. In the angle formed by them rises a steep rocky hillock which bears on its 
top a small ruined fort known as Kdmelankdth. These ruins probably go back 
only to the time of the Afghin Governor of Kasmir, ‘Ati Muhammad Khan, 
who, about 1812, fortified the Pir Pantsil route aguinst the Sikh invasion then 
threatening. But I have proved in the above-quoted paper that they mark the 
original position occupied by the ancient watch-station on this route before its 
transfer to S’trapura.*! Kalhana, iii. 227, calls this site Kramavanta, which 
name is rendered by a glossator of the seventeenth century as Kamelanakotta and 
still survives in the present Kamelankdth (*Kramavartandm kofta). 

43. The old‘ Imperial Road’ constructed by Akbar, then ascends the narrow 
valley, keeping on its left side high above the Pir Pantsal stream. At a distance of 
about four miles above Kamelankoth and close to the Mughal Sarai of ‘Aliabad, 
we arrive at a point where a high mountain-ridge sloping down from the 
south falls off towards the valley in a wall of precipitous cliffs. The ridge 18 
known as Hast'vaij. This name and the surviving local tradition makes it quite 
certain that we have here the spot at which a curious legend told by Kalhana was 
localized from early times.” Pare 

The Chronicle, i. 302 sqq., relates of king Mihirakula, whose identity with the 
White Hun ruler of that name (circ. A.p. 515-50) is not doubtful, that when on his 
return from a tour of conquest through India he reached the ‘Gate of Kasmir,’ he 
heard the death-cry of an elephant which had fallen over the precipice, The 
gruesome sound so delighted the cruel king that he had a hundred more elephants 
rolled down at the same spot. The old glossator on the passage informs us that 
“ since that occurrence the route by which Mihirakula returned is called Hastivaija. 
The Persian Chroniclers, too, in reproducing the anecdote give Hastivanj oa the 
name of the locality. 


*® See Note J, iii. 227, § 1. 4 J.A.8.B., 1895, pp. 384 sq. 4 
%* Compare note v. 39. 43 Compare J.A.S.B., 1896, pp. 378 sqq., an 
"See J.A.S.B., 1895, p. 385. This paper note i. 302. 

should be compared for all details regarding 

the other old sites along this route. 
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The local tradition of the neighbouring hill-tracts still retains the story of a 
king’s elephants having fallen down here into the gorge below. It also maintains 
that the old route to the Pass, in the times before the construction of the ‘Imperial 
Road,’ crossed the Hast'vaiy ridge and followed throughout the right bank of the 
Pir Pantsil stream. This is fully borne out by a statement of Abi-l-Fazl.* 
Describing the several routes available on the march from Bhimbhar to Kasmir, he 
clearly distinguishes ‘the route of Hastivanj (MSS. Hastivatar) which was the 
former route for the march of troops,” from the ‘Pir Pantsal route’ which Akbar 
used on his visits to Kasmir. 

The name Hast'vafij contains in its first part undoubtedly hast‘, the Ks. deri- 
vative of Skr. hastin, Folephant The second part is connected by the Persian 
compilators with the root vanj meaning ‘to go’ in Western Panjabi. The close 
connection between the name and the local legend already heard by Kalhana is 
evident enough. But whether the latter had any foundation in fact, or merely 
arose from some ‘popular etymology ’ of the name, cannot be decided. 

The story helps in any case to make it quite clear that the ancient route from 
the Pir Pantsil Pass kept to the right or southern side of the Valley. My inquiries 
on the spot showed that this route though neglected for many centuries is passable 
for laden animals and not unfrequently used by smugglers." 

44. ‘Aliabad Sarai is a» Mughal hospice erected for the shelter of travellers 
about half a mile above Hast'vanj. It is about the highest point on the ascent to 
the pass where fuel can be conveniently obtained. I think it hence probable that 
the Mafha or hospice which Ksemendra mentions on the Pir Pantsiil Pass, must 
have been situated somewhere in this neighbourhood. 

Ksemendra makes this interesting reference in that curious portion of the 
Samayamatrka already alluded to above, which describes the wanderings of the 
courtesan Kankali The heroine of his story after effecting some petty thefts in 
Kasmir preceeds to S'irapura, There she passes herself off as the wife of a load- 
carrier (sharika) engaged on the ‘ salt-road.’ By this term the Pir Pantsil route 
is quite correctly designated. It has remained to the present day the chief route 
by which the produce of the Panjib salt mines coming vid Jehlam and Bhimbhar 
enters Kasmir,'7 She kecps up the disguise which is evidently intended to help 


rolling in picturesqno confusion over its 
side. 


% Soe Samayam. ii. 90 sqq., and above, § 25. 


“ Soo Ain-t Akd., ii, pp. 847 sq. The form 
Hastiratary in tho text is a clerical error 
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4 Dr. BERNten, who in the summer of 16G5 
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her through the clutches of the officials at the frontier euard-station, by taking next 
morning a good load on her head and starting with it towards the pass (smafa). 

On the way she passes along high mountains by precipitous paths, deeply 
covered with snow. By nightfall she reaches the PAXCALADHARAMATHA, after 
having, in the meantime, assumed the guise of a respectable housewife, and 
apparently disposed of her load. It being late in the season, she passes the night 
there shivering with cold, though wrapped up in thick woollen cloaks. Thence 
she finds her way open to India where a career of successful adventures awaits 
her. 

45. Ksemendra’s itinerary is of particular value, because it supplies us with 
the only mention of the old name of the pass I can trace. It is certain that with 
him Pajicdladhdra designates the highest portion of the route, i.e. the Pass of Pir 
Pantsal. It is equally obvious that Pajicdla is the original of the modern Ks. 
Pantadl, which is in fact identical with the carlicr form except for the regular 
change of Skr. c into Ks. ts. In the Pahari dialect of the population inhabiting 
the valleys to the south the name is still pronounced Paiicdl." 

The term -dhdra which is added to Pajcala, represents in all probability the 
equivalent of our ‘pass.’ Skr. -dhdrdé means generally the sharp edge of some 
object. According to Wilson's Dictionary, as quoted by Béhtlingk-Roth, the wonl 
also carries the specific meaning of ‘edge of a mountain.’ It is probable that th's 
meaning was taken by Wilson’s Pandits from some earlier Kosa. In any case it 
agrees closely with the use of the word dh@r in the modern Pahari dialects suuth of 
Kasmir. There it is well known as the designation of any high mountain-ridge above 
the region of alpine pasture. 

We are tempted to see in Pajiedla a distinct local name either of the Pass 
itself or of the whole mountain chain. But the use of the modern derivative 
Pantsal presents difficulties in the way of a certain conclusion. The word Pantsal 
is now applied in Kasmir chiefly to the great mountain-chain which forms the 
boundary of the country to the south, i.e. the range to which conventional European 
usage gives the name of ‘Pir Pantsal,’ Yet the meaning conveyed now to a 
Kasmiri by the term Pantsil, is scarcely more than that of ‘high mountain-range. 
The word is used in combination with specific names for the designation of sub- 
ordinate branches of the great range towards the Panjab. Thus the range crosserl 
on the way from the Pir Pantsal Pass to Rajawi_is known as © Ratan Dantsily 
and the one crossed by the Haji Pir Pass between Ori and Prints (Pinch) as‘ Haji 
Pantsil.” Sometimes, but not so generally, the term is employed also with reference 
to mountains wholly unconnected with the ‘Pir Pantsal’ system. _ 

On the whole I am inclined to the belief that Paiedla > Pantsal had origin- 
ally the character of a specific local name, It may have been applied either to the 
whole of the great southern chain of mountains or its central portion about the 
Pir Pantsal Pass. Subsequent usage may then have extended the Sy aaatee of 
the term just as it has in Murope that of the name ‘Alps.’ Our materials, however, 
are not suflicient to enable us to trace the history of the word with absolute 
certainty.” 


To am not certain of the origin of the ever, writes more correctly Prasad: see 
pronunciation of the nnme as Pir Panjdl, now — Description de UInde, Ve88, pp. Be sq. 
accepted in Anglo-Indian usage. It is known # The main facts regarding the modern 
neither on the Kadmir, nor on the Panjab use of the word Pantsal have been quite 
side of the range itself. It mccts us first in correctly recognized already by Mr. Dusw, 
Bernier'’s Pire Penjale. Tieffenthater, how-  Jummoo, p. 167. 
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46. In this connection it will be useful briefly to notice also the word Pir 
which forms the first part of the modern designation of the Pass. This word is 
now used more or less generally for ‘Pass’ both in Kasmir and the hill-tracts south 
of it. Mr. Drew, who seems to have given more attention to local nomenclature 
in these hills than other travellers, in his explanation of the term starts from the 
well-known meaning of pir in Persian, an ‘old man’ and thence ‘a saint or 
Fagqir.’ © 
He refers to the common practice of Faqirs establishing themselves on Passes 
for the sake of refreshing travellers and of receiving theiralms. ‘ When any noted 
holy Faqir died on a Pass, the place became sacred to his memory, and was often 
called after him, his title of Pir being prefixed ; at last it became so common for 
every important Pass to have a name beginning with Pir that the word acquired 
the secondary meaning of Mountain Pass.” Mr. Dew refers to the fact. that Dr. 
Bernier already found an aged hermit established on the Pass who had resided there 
since the time of Jahingir. He was supposed “to work miracles, cause strange 
thunders, and raise storms of wind, hail, snow, and rain.” From this ‘Vir,’ Mr. 
Drew thinke, the Pass acquired the first part of its present name. 

Tagree with the above explanation as far as the use of the Persian word Pir 
is concerned. But I suspect that the custom of connecting mountain passes with 
holy personages rests on a far older foundation. Superstitious belief has at all times 
and in all mountainous regions peopled the solitary summits and high ridges with 
spirits and other supernatural beings. ‘To this day Kasmirian Brahmans fully 
believe in the presence of Devatas and Bhitas of all sorts on high mountain passes. 
In those parts of the Himalaya where Hinduism has survived among all classes, 
this superstition can, no doubt, be found still more fully developed.” 

On all Kasmir passes, however rarely visited, stone-heaps are found marking 
the supposed graves of imaginary ‘ Pirs,’ and every pious Muhammadan on passing 
adds his stone to them. Yet these little cairns existed there in all probability long 
before Islim reached the country. Exactly the same custom is observed, e.g., by 
the Hindu pilgrims to Amaranatha on crossing the Vav‘jan Pass above the lake of 
Susravoniga, ‘to please the Devas’ as the Mahatmya says. We can show that 
all famous Zifrats in Kasmir, whether of real or imaginary Muhammadan Saints, 
occupy sites which were sacred in earlier times to one or the other Hindu divinity. 
We can scarcely go far wrong in concluding by their analogy that the ‘Pirs’ 
the Muhammadan wayfarers have only taken the places of the older Hindu 
‘ Devas.’ 

A striking confirmation of this surmise is afforded by the only passage of the 
Sanskrit Chronicles which mentions the Pir Pantsal Pass by its proper name. S'rivara, 
ni, 433, when relating the return of a Kasmir refugee ‘ by the route of S’irapura’ in 
the time of Hassan Shih (cire. A.D. 1472-84), tells us of a fatal chill he caught ‘on 
the top of the I’aiicaladeva. It is clear that the name here used corresponds 
exactly to the modern Pir Pantsal, ‘ Pir’ being the nearest Muhammadan equivalent 


3° Sec Jummon, p. 157, note. 

" Compare, e.g. for such superstitions in 
Kumaun, Sir W. Hunter's Life of Brian 
Houghton Hodgson, p. G4. 

* See Amaranithamahdtmya, vii. 1 8qq. 
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for ‘Deva.’ Dr. Bernier’s account has already shown us that popular superstition 
had not failed to transfer also the supernatural powers of the ‘ Deva’ to the Pir 
who acted as his representative on the Pass. 

47. We may now return to the description of the old route where we left it 
at ‘Aliabad Sarai and resume our journey towards the Pass. From the Mughal 
hospice the road ascends in a gently sloping valley westwards until at a distance 
of about 4$ miles the Pass is reached. Close to the point where the descent 
towards the Panjab side begins, stands the hut of a Faqir. He has inherited the 
post of Bernier’s Pir, but little of his spiritual powers and emoluments, An 
octagonal watch-tower close by, occupied by a Sepoy post till a few years ago, may 
mark the site of an earlier outpost. 

The descent is here as on all Passes of the range far steeper on the Panjib side 
than towards Kasmir. Pusidna, the next stage, which is reached by zigzag paths 
along the rocky slope of the mountain, lies already more than 3000 feet below the 
Pass. The little village is an ancient place. It is undoubtedly the Pusydénandda 
of Kalhana who mentions it repeatedly in connection with the civil wars of his own 
time. Pusyananadda served as a refuge for rebel leaders for whom Kasmir had 
become too hot. They could thence conveniently resume their inroads, We see 
here again clearly that the Kasmir fronticr ran on the watershed of the range. 
For of Pusydnandda, it is distinctly said that it belonged already to the territory 
of Rajapuri. 

From Pusiana the road descends in a westerly direction along the bed of a 
stream which belongs to the headwaters of the Tausi (‘Tohi) of Prants. The next 
stage is the hill-village of Bahrimgala, a considerable place, which is mentioned 
already by S’rivara under the name of BuatravagaLa.*! From Bahrimgala the 
route turns to the south and crosses, by the Pass known as Ratan Pir (8200 feet), 
the range which has already been referred to as a branch from the Pir Pantsél 
chain. Here the route enters the region of the middle mountains and descends in 
an open valley to Rajauri, the ancient Rijapuri, where we may leave it. 

48. leyond the Pir Pantsal Pass the summit-line of the main range rises 
again considerably. ‘Che Zungtala Pass, which is about five miles due north of the 
Pir Pantsal Pass, and is mentioned by Abd-l-Fazl,” is already far higher. ‘The 
track crossing it is scarcely practicable for laden animals. 

The same is the case, 2s personal experience showed ime, with the next two 
Passes, known by the Pahari names of Cittapdni and Cofi Gali; they are both 
over 14,000 feet in height. The first-named one was probably used on occasion 
of the inroad related by S'rivara, iv. 589 sqq. We are told there of a rebel 
force which coming from Rajauri got round the troops of Sultin Mulammad 
Shih posted at S'arapura by crossing the mountains in the direction of 
Kacacata. This place, as shown on the map, corresponds undoubtedly to the 
alpine plateau or ‘Marg’ of Kactgul on the northern slope of the Pir Pantsal 
range. 

oA short distance to the north-west of the Coti Gali Pass the range culminates 
in its greatest snowy peak, Mount Tufaki7, which rises to a height of 15,524 feet. 
Owing to its bold shape and central position this peak is the most conspicuous in 
the panorama of the whole range, whether seen from the Kasmir Valley or from 


§ Compare note viii. 959. Tho ending 4 See S'rin, iv. 529, SSD, 
-nada is identical with ndla, Anglo-Indicc, 83 Seo Aint Akhbari, ii. p. 348, 
‘Nullah,’ ie. ‘ valley, ravine.’ 
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the Panjab plains. To the north it presents a precipitous face of unscaleable 
rocks. On the south it is surrounded by snowfields which on occasion of an ascent 
made late in the season I found still of considerable extent. We have already seen 
that it is this peak which Albérini describes under the name of Kuldrjak.'° For 
an observer from the Panjab plains about Gujrat, the appearance of the peak, with 
its glittering dome of snow, is very striking, notwithstanding the great distance 
(about eighty-seven miles as the crow flies). I have sighted it on clear days even 
from Lahore Minars. 

From Tatakiti the chain continues at a great elevation for a considerable 
distance, the summit-ridge keeping an average height between 14,000 and 15,000 
feet. We find it crossed first by the passes of Sangsaféd, Nirpir, and Corgali, all 
difficult routes leading down iuto the Valley of Lohtrin, the ancient Lohara. It is 
only at the Tos'maidin Pass that we meet again with an important and ancient 
line of communication. : 

49. This Pass being on the most direct route between the Kasmir capital 
and Lohara, was of special importance during the reigns of the later Kasmirian 
kings whose original home and safest stronghold was in Lohara. We find accord- 
ingly the route leading over the Tos*maidin Vass often referred to in the last two 
Books of Kalhana’s Chronicles. But apart from this historical connection, the 
Togtmaidin route must have always been prominent among the old lines of com- 
munication from Kasmir, owing to its natural advantages. It was the shortest 
route into the valley of Panch (Parnotsa) and hence to that portion of the Western 
Panjab which lies between the Jehlam and Indus. It was, besides, under the old 
conditions of road and travel, probably the easiest and safest route in that 
direction,*7 

This old route started from the present village of Drang, situated at the foot 
of the mountains in the Biru Pargana, cire. 33° 57’ lat. 74° 36’ long. The name 
of the village is, of course, nothing but the old term of dranga, ‘ watch-station.’ In 
old times the place was distinguished as KinkorapRANGA.” It may have received 
the distinctive first part of its name, Adrkota, from the mountain-ridge now known 
ws Kakodar, which is passed higher up on the route. Ks. Kakodar could well be 
derived from an earlier Skr. form like *Kadrkofadhara. The Tirthasamgraha also 
mentions a Karkotandga somewhere in this direction. 

From Drang, where a customs-station exists to the present day, the road 
ascends over an easy furest-clad slope to the edge of the Tos*maidin. ‘This is, as 
the name indicates, a large upland plateau of undulating grazing grounds, rising 
very gradually from a level of about 10,000 feet. At the point where the road 
strikes the northern edge of the plateau there are several ruined towers. They seem 
to have been last repaired on occasion of the Sikh invasion of 1814, to be referred 
to below, but are probably far older. The spot is known to this day as Barbal, 
which in Ks. means ‘the place of the Gate’ (Ks. bar < Skr. dvdra). In view of 
thie designation and the commanding position of the place we can safely locate here 
the proper Dvira or ‘Gate’ of this route." 


“© Comparo above, § 14. 

* ‘The historical references to this route 
will be found collected in Note 2 (iv. 177), 
§§ 5-14. 

“ Compare notes vii. 140; viii. 1596. 

* The term Dodra is wctually used by 
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The route after crossing the Tos*maidin plateau, ascends over gently sloping 
grassy ridges to the Kakodar spur and passing along the south foot of the latter 
reaches the Pass. The ascent is so gradual and easy that though the elevation of 
the latter is over 13,090 feet, the construction of a cart-road would so far meet with 
little difficulty. ‘The Pass itself is equally easy. 

On its west side two routes are available. One descends in the Gagri Valley 
past the village of Chdémbar, mentioned in the Rajatarangini by the name of 
S‘arampana.© The other leads over o cross-spur in a south-westerly direction 
straight down into the valley now known as Loh'rin. 

The position of the ancient castle of Lowara, which I was able to trace in the 
centre of this great and fertile valley, has been fully discussed above in Note EB. 
About eight miles further down the valley and at the point where its waters meet 
the stream coming from Gigri, lies the large village of Mandi. It marks the site of 
the old ‘Market of ATTALIKA,’ repeatedly mentioned by Kalhana. From Mandi 
onwards the route passes into the open valley of the Tohi (Tausi) of Prints 
which offers an easy line of communication down to the plains, 

The historical importance of the Tis*maidan route is best illustrated by the 
fact that it was chosen on two occasions for serious attempts at invading Kasmir. 
We have already referred to Mahmiad of Ghazna's expedition, probably of 
A.D. 1021, which Albcrini accompanied and to which we owe the valuable informa- 
tion already detailed.“ This attempt at invasion, perhaps the most serious of 
which we know during Hindu times, was brought to a standstill by the valorous 
defence of the castle of Lohara and a timely fall of snow. Nor was Maharaja 
Ranjit Singh more successful when in 1814 he first attempted to invade Kasmir by 
this route.“ The portion of the Sikh army led by him in person, safely reached 
the Téstmaidin plateau where the Afghan defenders were posted near the towers 
above mentioned. Difficulties of supplies, however, and the news of a defeat of the 
column marching by the Pir Pantsil route forced on a retreat which in the mountain 
defiles about Lohtrin ended in a complete rout. ; 

It may yet be mentioned that the route over the Téstmaidin was already in all 
probability followed by Hiuen 'siang on his way to Parnotsa or Prints.” It 
remained a favourite trade route until the recent Jehlam Valley cart-road was con- 
structed. Owing tu the elevation of the Pass, however, this route is always closed 
by snow longer than, e.g., that of the Pir Pantsal. During the winter, therefore, 
the road from Lohara to Kasmir lay by the lower passes in the west leading into 
the Vitasta Valley below Biramiln. F 

Not far to the north of the Téstmaidin Pass the range attains yet a height 
of over 15,000 feet in a group of bold snowy peaks. Its summit-ridge then 
uralually «descends, and is crossed by some lower passes from the neighbourhood of 
the well-known alpine plateau of Gulmarg. From a summit behind Gulmarg 
(marked Sallar on the map) several spurs radiate, ‘hey form the northern end of 
the range and descend at their extreme points very steeply and with faces of 
rugged cliffs into the narrow valley of the Vitasta. 


™ Sce note vill. 1475-77. * Compnre ahove, § !). ; 
Seo Note £, iv. 177. *® Seo Note E(iv. 177), §§ 7,8, for Kalhana’s 
® See note vill. 581, references to the occasions when this more 
Soe above, § 14. circuitous route was used. 


™ For a more detailed account of this cx- 
podition, seu Note 2, iv. 177, § 14. 
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SECTION III.—THE VITASTA VALLEY. 


50. We have already spoken of the Vitasta Valley as the single outlet for the 

waters of Kaémir, and as the great gate of the country. We may now cast a 

lance at the old route leading through it, and at the defences by which nature 
is fortified it. 

The Vitasté Valley below Baramila is confined between two ranges of moun- 
tains. The one to the south is a branch of the Pir Pantsél Range, separating from 
the main chain at a point behind Gulmarg. The range to the north belongs to a 
mountain-system which culminates in the Kajniag Peak (14,400 feet), and is usually 
designated by the name of the latter. These two ranges accompany the course of the 
river with gradually lessening height for some eighty miles westwards down to the 
point near Muzaffarabad, where the Vitustaé makes its sudden bend to the south. 

Along the whole lengthof the Valley, cross-ridges, more or less steep and 
rugged, run from both sides down to the river’s bed. This consists from below 
Barimila of an almost unbroken succession of rapids, the fall in level bein 
nearly 3000 feet in the above distance. The Valley is throughout narrow a 
wanting in level ground. But for about fifty miles down to the old Kasmir 
frontier line, it may more fitly be described as a narrow ravine in which only 
occasional alluvial plateaus high above the river afford scanty room for settlement 
and cultivation. 

Owing to this extremely confined nature of the Valley communication on the 
route leading along it must have always been troublesome and risky in old times. 
The natural difficulties of this long defile were, no doubt, considerably increased 
by the restless disposition of the Khasa tribe, which has held it since ancient 
times. The Sikhs, who were the last to fight their way through these passes, 
suffered here more than one disaster at the hands of the hillmen. The line of 
forts erected by them along the vailey, attests to this.day the trouble the 
experienced in holding the passage.' The military difficulties of a march through 
such a succession of dangerous defiles must have been even greater in old times 
which knew no firearms. The protection of the route against an active enemy who 
could easily seize and hold all commanding positions, was then, no doubt, a still 
more difficult task. 

51. It is probably on account of the circumstances here briefly indicated, that 
we hear in the Chronicles comparatively little of the route following the Vitasta. 
Being the shortest line of communication to the present Hazara district and the 
Indus, it was certainly used from early times. 

We have seen that Hiuen Tsiang and Ou-k’ong coming from the ancient 
Gandhare and Urasa, followed it on their way to Kasmir, and that it was well known 
to Albcrani. But it seems probable that its importance, military and commercial, 
was then far smaller than that of the Pir Pantsal and Tostmaidan routes, It is 
only in modern times that this western route has attained real prominence. This 
originated in the time of the Afghan rule over Kasmir, when the route along the 
Vitasta to Muzaffarabad and hence through Hazara, afforded the shortest and least 


' Moorcroft’s account of his attempt to the rapacious hill-tribes; doo Trarels, ii. 
uso the Muzaffarabad route in 1823, givesa opp. 28L sqq. Compare also LAwkence, 
graphic picture of the obstacles created by Vadley. p. 20U, 
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exposed line of communication between Ka<mir and Peshawar.? Subsequently 
after the annexation of the Panjab, the establishment of the hill-station of Murree 
naturally drew traffic in this direction, The construction of the Tonga Road from 
Murree to Birimila in our own time, finally assured to this route its present 
supremacy. 

There is at present a road on each side of the valley leading down to 
Muzaffarabad. But only the road along thé right bank of the river can claim any 
antiquity. The one on the opposite bank which is now represented by the new 
carriage road, has come into general use only within the last few decades since 
traffic towards Murree and Rawalpindi sprung up. The track chosen for the old 
road is easily accounted for by topographical facts. 

We have already noticed that the Vitasti Valley route was of importance 
chiefly as leading to Hazara (Urasa), and hence to the old Gandhara. A glance at 
the map will show that the open central portion of Hazara is mst easily gained 
by crossing the Kisanganga just above Muzaffarabad, and then passing the com- 
paratively low ridge which separates this river from the Kunhar stream. The 
route here indicated finds its natural continuation towards Kasmir on the right 
bank of the Vitasta, the crossing of the latter being wholiy avoided. It has 
already been shown above that this route, now marked by Abbottabad, Garhi 
Habibulla, Muzaffarabad and Barimila as the chief stages, is directly indicated in 
Albérani’s itinerary.$ ; 

52. We may now proceed to examine the old notices regarding this route, 
proceeding again from the Kasmir side. The route started from the twin towns of 
Varihamiila-Huskapura, which occupied the sites of the present Baramila and 
Uskiir, respectively. Huskapura on the left river bank, the more important of the 
two places in ancient times, has dwindled down to a mere village. But Vari- 
hamila-Barimila on the opposite bank is still a flourishing place and an emporium 
of trade. It occupies a narrow strip of open ground between the river and the 
foot of a steep mountain side. _ 

Close to the western end of the town a rocky ridge, with precipitous slope, 
runs (lown into the river-bed. Only a few yards’ space is left open for the road, At 
this point there stood till last year (1897) an old ruined gateway, known to the 
people as the Lrang or ‘watch-station.’ It had been occupied as a military police post, 
and until the ‘ Raldari’ system was abolished, watch was kept here over those who 
entered or left the Valley. I had examined the gateway in 1892, When revisiting 
the spot in May, 1898, I could scarcely trace its foundations, the decayed walls 
having been sold by auction and its materials carried away by a contractor, 

Thongh the structure I had seen, was scarcely older than the time of Sikh 
rule, there can be little doubt thet it marked the site of the ancicnt ‘Gate of 
Varihamila. ‘This is clearly indicated by the situation of the spot which is by far 
the most convenient in the neighbourhood for the purpose of a watch-station. 
Mooreroft docs nut mention the name Drang, but describes the gateway accurately 
enouch., 

‘Here then, we may assume, stood in ancient times “ the stone gute, the 
western entrance of the kingdom,” through which inven Tsiang had passed before 
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? Baron Hiigol quite correctly notes a years before hie own visit (1835), on the arrival 
Kasmir tradition that the Baramala route — of the Pathans: see Kascuouty ii, p. Ul 
was properly opened up only about. cighty 2 See above, § 1h 
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he reached Huskapura (Hu-se-kia-lo), his first night's quarter in the Valley.! 
Ou-k’ong, too, and Albérini, as we have secn, knew well this watch-station, which is 
also mentioned by Kalhana under the general designation of Dvdra.® 

The road keeps close by the bank of the river as it winds in rapid full through 
the rock-bound gorge. About two and a half miles below ‘Drang’ the hillsides 
recede slightly, leaving room for a small village called Navan Thal. Near it stands 
a little temple, with a spring close by which is visited by pilgrims and is probably 
identical with the Nara@yanasthina of the Nilamata.® 

About a mile below this point, and close to the little village of Khad*niyar,’ 
the river is forced to a sharp bend by a steep and narrow spur projecting into the 
valley from the north-west. A ledge of rocks running below the river-bed furms 
the first serious rapids of the Vitasti, below which boats cannot pass (sce map). 
The road crosses the spur by a narrow and deep cut known as Dyartgul. 
Kalhana’s Chronicle knows this curious cutting by the appropriate name of 
Yaxsavara, ‘the demon's eleft.’ According to the tradition there recorded, the 
operations by which Suyya, Avantivarman’s engineer, lowered the level of the 
Vitasta, extended to this point of the river-bed.* ~ 

53. Two miles below Dyartgul we pass near the village of Zchenpor some 
ancient sites vaguely described by Vigne and Von Hiigel. Still further duwn near 
the village of Gingal the map marks the ruins of a temple which I have not been 
able to visit. But no localities on this route arc known to us from our old sources 
until aftcr about three and a half daily marches we reach the side valley marked 
on the map as ‘Peliasa.’ This valley and the large village at its entrance are 
known indeed to the Pahari population by the name of Pelidsa. But the Kasmiris 
settled at several places along the Vitasta Valley call them Bulidsa. This form of 
the name which I ascertained by local inquiries, has enabled me to identify this 
locality with the BotyasaKa of the Rajatarangini. 

Kalhana in his account of S'arnkaravarman’s ill-fated expedition towards the 
Indus (A.p. 902), mentions Bolyasaka as the place where the Kasmir army retreat- 
ing from Urasa reached the border of their own territory.” The reference is of 
special interest as it shows that Kasmir authority extended in Hindu times down 
to this point of the Valley. We can easily reconcile this fact with the existence of 
the ‘ Dvara’ at Varihamila. 

The gorge at the latter place offered a convenient position for establishing a 
watch-station which was ta secure control over the traffic and the collection of 
customs, But in regard to military defence a frontier line in the immediate 
vicinity of the Kasmir Valley would have been very unsafe. I believe, therefore, 
that the Vitasta Valley below Varahamila was held as an outlying frontier-tract as 
far as the present Buliisa. It is exactly a few miles below this place that ascending 
the valley the first serious difficulties are encountered on the road. An advanced 
frontier-post could scarcely have occupied a strategically more advantageous position. 

The conclusion here indicated is fully supported by what Kalhana’s narrative 
tells us of a locality almost exactly opposite to Buliasa. Kalhana mentions in two 
places a place called VinaNAKA in connection with events which make it clear that 


‘ See Vie de Hiouen-thsang, p. 90. 7 Perhaps the Khddandvihara of iii. 14. 
* See note viii. 413. ® Compare note v, 87, 
6 Sco Nilamata, 1179, 1315, 1349. The ® Seo note v. 225. 
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it Jay in the Vitasti Valley and just on the border of Kagmir territory.!° I-have 
been able to trace the position of Viranaka at the modern hill-village of Viran, 
near the Icft bank of the Vitasta and only a short distance above Buliasa. 

The valley below the old frontier thus marked is now known as Dedrbidi. 
Its ancient name is supplied to us by an old gloss of the Rajatarangini which 
speaks of Bolyasaka as situated in Dvaravari. Local inquiries have shown me 
that even to the present day popular tradition indicates a ridge a short distance 
above Bulijisa as the eastern limit of Dvarbidi." In the account of S‘arnkara- 
varman’s above-mentioned expedition six marches are counted from the capital of 
Urasi to Bolyfisaka. This agrees exactly with the present reckoning which also 
counts six marches from the vicinity of Bulidsa to Abbottabad.2 Near this 
place, the modern headquarters of the Hazara District, the old capital of Urasa 
was in all probability situated. 

£4. It remains to notice briefly what we know of ancient localities on the left 
side of the Valley. As already explained, there was no great line of communication 
on this side corresponling to the present Murree-Baramila Road. Yet for two 
marches down the Valley, as far_as Uri, the route of the left bank is likely to have 
been much frequented. From Uri a convenient route leads over the easy Haji Pir 
Pass to Prints or Parnotsa. This pass, owing to its small elevation, only 8500 feet, 
is never completely closed by snow. It is hence much used by the inhabitants of 
all the higher valleys draining into the Prints Tohi, during the winter months when 
the more (lirect routes to Kasmir vid the Pir Pantsal, Tos'maidan, or other high 
passes are rendered impassable. 

Marching down the valley from Uskir: Huskapura, we first cross the spur 
which bounds the gorge of Varahamila from the south. We then reach a fertile 
little plain, about two miles broad, charmingly situated in an amphitheatre of high 
pine-clad mountains and facing the Dyartgul ridge. It is known as Nar‘edv and 
contains, at the villages of S'ir and Fattegarh, considerable remains of ancient 
temples. Ona small platean which forms the western boundary of this plain by 
the riverbank, lies the village of Aitsthom. It marks the site of the ancient 
Buddhist convent of Katyasrama, the foundation of which a curious legend related 
by Kalhana attributes to the son of Asoka. 

At Bumniar, near the end of the first day’s march, are passed the well-preserveil 
ruins of an ancient temple which are of considerable antiquarian interest. Its 
mame and date cannot be traced in our extant records. Another similar ruin, but 
far more decayed, flanks the road about midway between Buniar and U17. 

From near the latter place the Vitasta Valley is held on the left bank chiefly 
by the Khakha tribe, on the right by the closely related Bombas. In the former 
we recognize the ancient Khasas whose settlements, lower down the valley at 
Viranaka, are distinctly mentioned by Kulhana.'* The predatory habits and restless 
ways of the Khasas form a frequent theme in the Chronicle. The modern Khakhas 
and Bumbas have up to the middle of the present century done their best. to main- 
tain this ancient reputation, just as their seats have remained the old oncs. 


 Sce v. 214 and viii. 409. In the first pas- " See v, 225, and note v. 214. 
sage we hear of an attack made on Viranaka '? Compare note v. 217; CuNNINGHAM, Ane. 
by the chief commander of the frontier posts Geoyr., p. 104, and Drew, Jemmoo, p. H2R. 
(drdresa), Ti the second Viranaka is referred 4 See note i. 147; also Motes on Ou-k'ong, 


to ua n settlement of Khasas which offered pp. 13 qq. Krtyisrama is mentioned already 
the first safe refuge to Sussala when driven by Ksemendra, Samayam. ii. 61. 
from Varahamala, a.p. 1111. 4 viii, 400. 
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SECTION IV.—THE NORTHERN AND EASTERN MOUNTAIN-RANGES. 


55. The mountains which enclose the Kasmir Vailey in the north-west and 
north, may be looked upon as one great range. Their chain nowhere shows any 
inarked break though its direction changes considerably. The routes leading 
through these mountains have never been of such importance in the history of 
Kasmir as the routes towards India and the west. Hence our information regard- 
ing the old topography of this mountain-range is also far less detailed. 

We are least infurmed about that portion of the range which joins on to the 
Kajnag Peak north-west of Baramila and then continues in the direction of south 
to north towards the upper Kisanganga. The watershed of this portion furms the 
western boundary of Kasmir towards Karndv, the ancient Kannaua.! This terri- 
tory which may be roughly described as lying between the Kisanganga and the 
Kajnig Range, seems at times to have been tributary to Kasmir. We hear of it only 
in the concluding portion of Kalhana’s Chronicle. There, tov, no details are given 
to us regarding the routes leading to it. These routes, as the map shows, start 
from the ancient districts of S’umald (Hamal) and Uttara (Uttar). 

At the point where the summit of the range comes nearest to the Kisanganga, 
it takes a turn to the east and continues in this direction for more than a hundred 
miles. The summit ridge keeps after this turn at a fairly uniform height of 
12,000 to 13,000 feet for a long distance. From the northern parts of the Uttar 
and Lilau Parganas soveral routes cross the range in the direction of the 
Kisanganga, 

Kalhana has occasion to refer to these in connection with the expedition which 
was directed in his owr time against the S'irahsila castle. This stood on the 
Kisanganga close to the ancient Tirtha of the goddess S'arada still extant at 
the present S'ardi.? One of these routes, still followed at the present day by the 
pilgrims to the shrine, leads past the village of Drang, situated at 74° 18’ 45” long. 
43° 33' 30" lat. It is certain that the place took its name from an ancient watch- 
station here located and is identical with the Draxca mentioned by Kalhana in 
connection with the above expedition? 

_ _ Besides the route marked by this old frontier-station there are others leading 
m the same direction. One is to the west over the Sitalvan Pass. The other lies 
in the east and passing through the valley of Kroras descends directly upon S'ardi 
along the Madhumati stream. The portion of the Kisanganga Valley into which 
these routes lead, can never have been of much importance itself, though there are 
indications of gold-washing having been carried on in jt.t But from S’ardi starts 
w route leading very directly by the Kankatori (Sarasvati) River and over a high 
pass into Cilas on the Indus.° This line of communication may already in old 
times have brought some traffic to S‘ardi. 

_. Owing to the inroads made by the Cilasis and the restless Bomba chiefs of the 
Kisangang’ Valley, the Pathan governors found it necessary to settle Afridis at 


7 Compare note viii. 2485. circumstance the village of Drang owes pro- 
* Compare regarding the S'éraddtirtha and bably the distinguishing designation of Sun?- 
the castle of Strahéila, Notes i. Jb (/'),and Drang, ‘the Gold-Drang,’ by which it is popu- 
vill 2492 (1), respectively. larly known, 
Nee note viii, 2507. * "Sev Bares, Gazetteer, p. 490. 
‘ Compare Noto £ (i. 36), §§ 2, 16. To this Ea ae 
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Drang and in the neighbouring villages to guard the passes. The presence of these 
Pathan colonies shows that the conditions which neccssitated the maintenance of 
the old watch-station at Dranga, had altered little in the course of centuries. 

56. Above S‘ardi the course of the Kisanganga lies for a long distance 
through an almost inaccessible and uninhabited gorge. Hence for over thirty 
miles castwards we find no proper route across the mountain-range. Kalhana 
gives us a vivid and interesting account of the difficulties offered by a winter- 
march along the latter, where he describes the escape of the pretender Bhoja from 
the Sirahsila castle to the Darads on the upper Kisangangi. 

The first line of communication we meet is, however, an important one. It 
leads from the north shore of the Volur lake into that part of the Upper Kisanganga 
Valley which is known as Giréz, and connects with the routes leading to Astar 
and the Balti territory on the Indus. The road used in recent years, and 
now improved by British engineers into the ‘Gilgit Transport Road,’ crosses the 
range by the Trig*bal or Riazdiangan Pass, nearly 12,000 fect high. Dut the 
route frequented in ancient times lay some eight miles further to the east. 

Kalhana refers in several passages to the hill-fort of Ducpuaquata, which 
guarded the mountain-route leading into Kasmir territory from inroais of the 
Darads, ‘The latter can easily be shown to have held then as now the Kigsanganga 
Valley about Guréz and the neighbouring territories to the north. From Kalhanu's 
description it is evident that this frontier-fort which was first occupied by a Kasmir 
baron, but subsequently fell into the Darads’ hands, stood on, or close to, the 
summit of a pass. With the help of the indications of the Chronicle, I was able 
to identify the site of this fort on the top of the Dud*khut Pass.7 

The Pass is approached on the Kasmir side from the valley of the Band'por 
stream, still known to the Brahmans by its old name Madhumati. At the small 
village of Atavuth (imap ‘Atawat’) a side valley is entered which is narrow and 
somewhat difficult below, but higher up widens. Its highest portion which forms 
the immediate approach to the Pass, is an open alpine valley ascending very 
gradually with a grassy slope. This is known to the mountain shepherds as Vijye 
Marg. : 

The term Marq which denotes any high alpine grazing ground frequented in 
the summer by herdsmen, is the modern Kasmir equivalent and direct derivative of 
Skr. mafhika. Jt designated originally the small huts of stone or wood, usually 
erected on such high platcaus or valleys for the shelter of the herdsmen? It is 
probable that Vijje Marg represents the PragimaTHtka which Kalhana mentions 
us the position of the Kasmir forces during their unsuccessful siege of the fort. 

As a characteristic point it may be mentioned that the garrison depended for 
its water-supply on a store of snow. This had become exhausted at the late 
summer season when the siege was made, but, luckily for the Darad defenders, was 
replaced by a fresh fall of snow. The latter is explained by the elevation of the 
Pass, which I estimated at abont 11,500 feet. Heavy snow-storms often occur 
on the neighbouring 2'rdy"bal Pass so carly us September. 

From the Dud'khut Pass, an casy track over the ridge marked ‘ Kiscr’ on the 


* See viii. 2710 aqq. ‘hut, Sarai.’ Tho K&. derivative of the latter 
7 For detailed erlenee regarding thia loca- term, mar, is still used regularly for the rudo 
tion and o description of the site, sce nete — shelter-huta which are found on the higher 
vii. 1171. passes, particularly towards the north, 
8 Skr. mathika is the diminutive of mafia, 
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map, leads down to Guréz, the chief place of the valley. It corresponds probably 
to the Danatruni of the Rajatarangini. The route over the Dud'khut, being very 
direct and comparatively easy during the summer, was much frequented by Dard 
traders until the recent construction of the ‘Gilgit Transport Road.’ It also seems 
to have been mentioned to Baron Hiigel.? In Muhammadan times both routes were 
in charge of a ‘Malik’ who resided in the castle of Band*kosh, not far from the 
ancient Matrgrama shown on the map. 

In ancient times there probably existed in the same neighbourhood a watch- 
station or Dranga. Ou-k'ong, when speaking of the ‘gate to the north,’ through 
which the road led to Po-liuw or Bultistan, may have meant either this Dranga or 
the fort of Dugdhaghita. 

57. To the east of the Dudtkhut Pass the summits of the range gradually 
rise higher and higher until we reach the great mountain-mass of the Haramukh 
Peaks. Rising to close on 17,000 feet and surrounded by glaciers of considerable 
size these peaks dominate the view towards the north from a great part of the 
Kasmir Valley. Sacred legends have clustered around them from early times, and 
the lakes below their glaciers belong still to the holiest of Kasmirian Tirthas, The 
ancient name of the Peaks is HARAMUKUTA, ‘S'iva’s diadem.’ This is explained by 
a legend which is related at length in the Haracaritacintamani.!° Their height is 
supposed to be S'‘iva’s favourite residence.!! Hence, Kasmirian tradition stoutly 
maintains that human feet cannot reach the Peaks’ summit.” 

The lake which lies at the foot of the north-eastern glacier, at a level of over 
18,000 feet, is looked upon as the true source of the Kasmir Ganga or Sind River, 
and is hence known as UrraraGanaa, or popularly Gang’bal.* It is the final 
goal of the great ‘Haramukutaganga’ pilgrimage which takes place annually in 
the month of Bhadrapada, and is attended by thousands of pilgrims. The bones 
of those who have died during the year, are on that occasion deposited in the 
sacred waters. 

A short distance below this lake is another also fed by a glacier, and now 
known as Nundkol. Its old name, KALopaka, or Nandisaras, is derived from a 
legend which makes the lake the joint habitation of both Kala, i.e. S'iva, and of his 
faithful attendant Nandin. From the latter the whole collection of sacred sites 
takes the name of NanprkseTxa by which Kalhana usually designates it." 

In the valley of the Kank*nai stream, Skr. Kanakavahini, which issues from 
these lakes, there lies the sacred site of S’iva-BHoTESvaARA, now Buthisér, It is 
closely connected with the legends of Mount Haramukuta, and often mentioned in 
the Rajatarangini.’ A series of interesting temple ruins marks the importance of 


2 Sve Aaschmir, ii. p. 169. 

" See Iaracar, iv, 62 sqq. 

" The legends relating to S‘iva’s residenco 
on Mount Haramukuta, and hia connection 
with tho several sacred sites of Nandikgotra, 
are given at great length in the Nilamata, 
1049 sqq. 

* Owing to this superstition I had great 
difficulty in’ inducing any of my Kasmiri 
Coolies (Muhammadans!) to accompany me 
on the ascent made to the Peaks in September, 
S04 My Brahman friends coukl not give 
eredenee to my having reached the summit. 
According: lo their upinion the very fact of 


my having reached the Poak was a sifliciont 
proof of this not having been Haraimukuta. 
An argument as simple as incontrovertible to 
the orthodox mind. 

4 Sce notei. 67. Another name often used 
in tho Nilaumata and other texts is Uttara- 
manasa; see note iii. 448. 

4 Sce note i. 36. 

'S Seo regarding the history and remains of 
Bhiteérara, notes i. 107; v. 65. The Tirtha 
was rich enough to attract a special expedi- 
tion of suinvaisiliiige hillmen in Kuthana’s time ; 
see Vill. 2700. 
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this Tirtha and that of the ancient Jyes(hesvara shrine which immediately adjoins 
it.!8 Bhiatesvara is passed by the pilgrims on their way back from the sacred 
lakes, while on their way up they reach the latter by another route, passing the 
high ridge known as BuaraTaairi and the smaller lake of BRAHMASARAS. 

From the Ganga lake a track passable for ponies leads over the Satsaran 
Pass to Tilél, a Dard district on the Kisanganga. It is probably the route by 
which King Harsa’s rebel brother Vijayamalla escaped from Lehara (Lar) to the 
Darad territory." 

58. Eastwards from the Haramukuta Peaks the range does not overlook on 
the south the main Valley of Kasmir, but that of the Sind River. The general 
level of the summits rises, and glaciers of fair size become frequent on their 
northern slopes. Close to the head of the Sind Valley the range we have 
been so far following joins on to the great chain of snowy mountains which 
stretches from Mount Nanga Parvat in a south-easterly direction to the Nunkun 
Peaks in Saru.2 A few miles south of this junction we arrive at a gap in the 
mountains which forms the lowest watershed between the Indus and the Vitasta 
basins. It is the Pass known generally by its Ladakhi name of Zaj7-La. It leads 
at an elevation of 11,300 feet from the headwaters of the Sind to a high-level valley 
draining into the Dras River and hence into the Indus. 

The route leading over the Zoji-La undoubtedly has been already in ancient 
times a most important thoroughfare. It connects Kasmir with Ladakh and thence 
with Tibet and China. Here, too, the natural watershed has in old as in modern 
times been also the ethnic boundary. Beyond the Pass begins the land of the 
Bhauttas or Bhuttas, as the Tibetan inhabitants of the Indus region are uniformly 
designated in our Kasmirian texts (modern Ks. Buf*).!® 

Ou-k’ong is the first who refers distinctly to this route when speaking of the 
road which leads through the ‘ gate in the east’ to Tou-fan or Tibet. Kalhana has 
scarcely occasion to refer to it as the regions beyond lay quite outside the range of 
the political power of the later Kasmirian kings. He probably means, however, the 
Zoji-Laé when mentioning the ‘route of the Bhuffa-land’ (Bhuttardstradhvan) by 
which the Darads offered to pass the pretender Bhoja into Kasmir, while the more 
direct routes from their own territory were closed by the winter.°? An easy pass 
connects Tilél at the head of the Kisanganga with the Dras territory to the east. 
From there Bhoja could then have entered Kasmir vid the Zoji-La. 

This Pass, the ancient name of which is not known to us, has more than once 
witnessed successful invasions of Kasmir. Through it came, early in the fourteenth 
century, the Turk (?) Dulca and the Bhautta Rificana, whose usurpation Jed to the 
downfall of Hindu rule in the Valley.24 About two centuries later Mirza 
Muhammad IJaidar, with his small Mughal force, successfully fought here his 
entrance into Kasmir (a.p. 1532). The account he gives of this exploit in his 
Tarikh-i Rashidi is, as we shall see, not without topographical interest.” 


% See note i. 113. 1 See Jonar. 1428qq., and for the stratagem 

¥ See vii. 911. by which Rificana forced his way into Lahara 

'* Compare regarding this greatrange which (Lér), 165 eqq. The Laharakofta mentioned 
may fitly be called the main range of the in the last passage probably represents the 
mountain system around Kaémir, Drew, old watch-station of this route, but its 
Jummoo, pp. 194 sqq. position is uncertain. — 

’ Compare note i. 312-316. % See Tarikh-i Réshidi, trans). by Messrs. 

™ Compare viii. 2887. Elias and Ross, pp. 423 sqq., and below, 9 131. 
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59. Ahigh peak situated about ten miles east-south-east of the Zoji-La, 
marks the point where the range, forming the eastern boundary of Kasmir, branches 
off from the main chain. This range runs almost due south until it reaches the 
southernmost headwaters of the Vitasta. It then turns to the north-west and at 
the Ban*hal Pass joins on to the Pir Pantsal Range. 

Through this range lead routes connecting Kasmir with the Madivadvan 
Valley in the east which drains into the Cinab (Candrabhaga), and with Kast*var, 
the ancient Kastavata, on the Cinab itself. Both these valleys are confined, diffi- 
cult of access, and scantily populated. They have hence never played an im- 
portant part either in the foreign relations or trade of Kasmir. On this account 
our notices regarding the old topography of the dividing range are extremely 
meagre. 

eat its northern end and close to the great snowy peak already mentioned, is 
the Tirtha of AMARESsvana or Amaranatha, known by its Ks. name as Amburndath. 
Together with the sacred Ganga-lake on Mount Haramukuta, it is now the most 
popular of Kasmirian pilgrimage places. Its Yatra in the month of S'ravana 
attracts many thousands of pilgrims, not only from Kasmir, but from all parts of 
India. Their goal is a cave situated at a considerable altitude and formed by a 
huge fissure on the south side of a snowy peak, 17,300 feet high (marked ‘ Ambar- 
nath’ on map). In this cave there is a large block of transparent ice formed 
by the freezing of the water which oozes from the rock. It is worshipped as o 
self-created (svayarnbhi) Linga and is considered the embodiment of S'iva 
Amaresvara, 

Judging from the scanty references made to this Tirtha in the Rajatarangini 
and the Rilamata, it appears doubtful whether it could have enjoyed in old times 
quite such great celebrity as now. But Jonaraja already relates a visit to this 
sacred site paid by Sultan Zainu-l-‘abidin, and in the Mahatmya literature 
Amaresvura receives its due share of attention. The pilgrims’ route described in 
me detail by the Amaranathamahatmya ascends the eastern branch of the Lid*r or 
Ledart. 

There the lake of the Naga Suéravas, now known as Susramnag or (with a 
popular etymology) as S'esanag, is visited. It lies at the north foot of a great 
glacier descending from the Kohenhar Peak. In this Jake and a small rock-bound 
Inlet of it called JAmMATRNAGA (Zam?tur' Nag) the local legend, related by 
Kalhana, i. 267 sqq., and connected with the ancient site of Narapura, lias placed 
the habitation of the Naga Susravas and his son-in-law.™ 

The route then crosses a high pass, known as Vav‘jan (Skr. Vayuvarjana in the 
Mahatmya), into a high-level valley drained by five streams which bear the joint 
designation of PANCATARANGINI. From there the pilgrims toil up a lofty spur to the 
north-east and descend into the narrow gloomy valley which lies at the foot of the 
Amburnith Peak. It is watered by a stream (Amaravati) which comes from the 
glacier of the still higher peak to the east. Joining the Paficatarangini it flows 
through an inaccessible gorge down to the head of the Sind valley near Baltal. 


Tirtha of Amare- 
évara (Amarnath). 


60. Connected with the eastern range is a mass of moutains, which, it will be Mountains between 
convenient to mention here, though it does not form part of the mountain-barriers Sind and Vitasta. 


= See for the old notices of the Tirtha, | Compare Jonar. (Bombay ed.), 1233 sqq. 
note i. 267; for a description of the modern 7 Compare note i. 267, 
pilgrimage, Vieng, Travels, ii. pp. 10 8qq., 
and Bates, Gazetteer, pp. 121 sq. 


Range towards 
Cinab. 
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of Kasmir. It fills the great triangular space which lies between the Sind Valley 
and the range in the east we have just noticed, the level ground along the right 
bank of the Vitasta forming as it were the base. This mass of mountains branches 
off from the eastern ridge between the Kohenhar and Amburnath Peaks. Trending 
westwards it soon culminates in the conspicuous pinnacle of Mount Gaé*brar (map 
‘Kolahoi’), close on 18,000 feet in height. From this conspicuous mountain 
numerous spurs radiate with glaciers in their topmost hollows. 

The highest of these ridges runs for about thirty miles along the Sind Valley, 
of which it forms the southern side. A high cross-spur, now known as J)iriin Nar, 
which descends to the north towards Sun*marg, is probably identical with Mount 
DupHAvana, the scene of a siege related in the Rajatarangini.°° The extremity of 
this ridge in the west forms the amphitheatre of bold hills which encircle the 
Dal lake and S‘rinagar on the north. Here we have Mount Manapeva, which 
is much frequented as a Tirtha.?7 

Facing it from the south is the rocky spur which lines the eastern shores of 
the Dal. It bore in old days the name of S'RipvaRa,” and is the site of a series 
of ancient pilgrimage places, such as Suresvari, Tripuresvara, Harsesvara, and 
Jyesthesvara, which will be discussed below. The extreme offshoot of this spur 
is the ‘hill of Gopa’ (Gopadri), the present Takht-i Sulaiman, which is so 
conspicuous a feature in the landscape of S'rinagar. Other spurs descending into 
the Vale further east form successively the semicircular side-valleys containing the 
Parganas of Vihi and Vular. 

We now return once more to the eastern range. South of the Kohenhar Peak 
which is still over 17,000 feet, its summit-ridge gets gradually lower. Of the 
Margan Pass which crosses the range into Madivadvan I can find no old mention. 
Still further south we come to the Marbal Pass, 11,500 feet, which forms the usual 
route towards Kast*var. This territory, which is now partially inhabited by 
Kasmiris, is mentioned as an independent hill-state by Kalhana.”® 

The valley into which the route descends immediately after crossing the 
Marbal Pass, is known now as Khaisadl. It is once mentioned as Khasala by 
Kalhana, and more frequently referred to in the Jast Chronicle by the name 
of KHasaLaya.*” From the latter source we learn that it was inhabited by 
Khasas, from whose occupation it may have derived its name. Thus we note here 


once more in the east the coincidence of the ethnic boundary with the natural water- 
shed, 


SECTION V.—UPPrER COURSE OF THE VITASTA. 


61. We have now completed the circuit of the great. mountain-barriers which 
enclose the Kasmir Valley, and can turn our attention to its interior. This is 
naturally divided into two great parts. One comprises the plain formed by the 
alluvium of the Vitasta and its main tributaries; the other consists of plateaus or 
Karéwas elevated above the river flats and largely caused by old lacustrine 


® Seo note viii. 595, and below, § 131. 2 Compare rogarding the old Aasthara(a, 
T Jt is mentioned in tho Nilamata, 1324, note vii. 588-500, where also the reforonces in 
and frequently in the Sarvavatara. tho Inter Chronicles are given. 


® Sov note vill. 2422. * Compare note vil, Suu. 
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deposits. We shall first notice the alluvial plain and the river-system which has 
created it. 

The great river which is the recipient of the whole drainage of the country, is 
now known to Kasmiris by the name of Vyath. This modern designation is the direct 
phonetic derivative of the ancient Sanskrit VirasTA which we meet already among 
the river-names of the Rigveda.! The intermediary Prakrit form Vidasta underlies 
the ‘Tédorns of the Geeks in which we note, as so frequently in Greek renderings 
of foreign names, the modifying action of popular etymology.’ In Ptolemy's 
Biddemns we have another rendering which, though later in date, yet approaches 
closer to the sound of the Indian original. The name Jehlam which is now borne 
by the Vitasta in its course through the Panjab, is wholly unknown to the genuine 
usage of Kasmir. It is apparently of Muhammadan origin and has been brought 
to Kasmir only by Europeans and other foreigners.* 

The river to which the name Vitasta or Vyath is properly applied, is first 
formed by the meeting of the several streams which drain the south-eastern portion 
of the Valley. This meeting takes place in the plain close to the present town of 
Anatnag or Islamabad. But sacred tradition has not failed to trace the holiest of 
Kasmir rivers to a more specific source. 

An ancient legend, related at length in the Nilamata and reproduced by the 
author of the Haracaritacintamani,* represents the Vitasti as a manifestation of 
Siiva’s consort Parvati. After Kasmir had been created, S'iva, at the request of 
Kasyapa, prevailed upon the goddess to show herself in the land in the shape of a 
river, in order to purify its inhabitants from the sinful contact with the Pisacas. 
The goddess thereupon assumed the form of a river in the underworld and asked her 
consort to make an opening by which she might come to the surface. This he did 
by striking’ the ground near the habitation of the Nilanaga, with the point of his 
trident (‘#la). Through the fissure thus made, which measured one vitasti or 
span, the river gushed forth, receiving on account of this origin the name Vitustd. 

The spring basin where the goddess first appeared was known by the several 
designations of Nélakunda, S'élaghéta (‘spear-thrust'), or simply Vitastd.® It is 
clear that the spring meant is the famous Nilandga, near the village of Vérnig, in 


1 The line of phonetic development may 
be roughly represented as Skr. Vitastd > Pr. 
*Vidastad > Ap. * Fifhjath> Ks, * Vyath—Fov 
Vitasté; comp. RV. x. 75, 5. 

Tho name Vitasta is still well known to 
Kasmir Brahmans from the Mihatmyas and 
similar texts, and currently used by them. 
The form ‘Vedasta’ which Drow and after 
him other writers give as the old name of the 
river, ‘still used by those who follow Sanskrit 
literature,” is due to some error of hearing. 
It is curious to moet a similar form Pidastd in 
the transcription of the Chinese Annals of the 
eighth century; see my Notes on Ou-k'ong, p. 31. 

? The ending in tho form Hydaspes is un- 
doubtedly due to the influence of the 
numerous Persian names known to the 
Greeks which end in -aamns (Old Persian aspa). 
For the rendering of initial I by ‘¥, compare 
‘Yordanns: Vishtaspa, ‘Yv8opeppns: Vindait} 
Jarna, vte. 


Ptolemy's Bi- for Vi- is the most exact pho- 
netic reproduction possible in Greek characters. 
It is evident from Ptolemy's Panjab river 
names that he did not take his nomenclature 
directly or indirectly from the historians of 
Alexander, but from independent sources. 
Bidaspes, Zaradros, Bibasis, Sandabal, these 
all represent unsophisticated attempts to re- 
produce in sound the genuine Indian forms. 
The same cannot be said of the names given 
by Arrian, Pliny, ete. 

* Albértini already knows the name Jatlam: 
see above, § 14. 

S‘rivara, when relating an expedition of 
Sultan Haidar Shah into the Panjab, 
snunskritizes this name into Jyalami; seo 
ii. 152. 

‘ See Nilamata, 238 sqq.; HHaracar. xii. 
2-34. 

® Seo Nilamata, 1290; Haracar. xii. 17. 
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the Shihabad Pargana. It is @ magnificent fountain which amply deserves the 
lonour of being thus counted the traditional source of the great river.® 

The legend makes Parvati-Vitasta subsequently disappear again from fear of 
defilement by the touch of sinful men. When brought to light a second time by 
Kasyapa’s prayer the goddess issued from the Naga of Paficahasta. In this locality 
we easily recognize the present village of Panzath, situated in the Div®sar Pargana 
and boasting of a fine spring which is still visited by the pious of the neighbour- 
hood.’ After another disappearance the goddess came forth a third time at 
Narasimhdsrama. This place I am unable to trace with certainty. Finally the 
goddess was induced to obide permanently in the land when Kasyapa had secured 
for her the company of other goddesses, who also embodied themselves in Kasmir 
streams, like Laksmi in the Visoka, Gunga in the Sindhu, etc. 

Another version of the legend which, however, seems of less ancient date, seeks 
the place of the Vitasta’s second appearance in the spring of the modern Vith"- 
vutur, a small village situated about one mile to the north-west of Vérnig.? The 
place is known by the name of Vitastdtra to Kalhana who mentions Stipas erected 
there by King Asoka.® This notice certainly seems to indicate some sacred 
character attaching to the spot. Yet Kalhana’s direct mention of the Nilakunda as 
the birthplace of the Vitasta leaves no doubt as to where the tradition prevalent in 
his own time placed the source of the sacred river.!° 

62. The streams which unite close to Anatnag and there form the true 
Vitasta river, are the Sandran, the Bring, Ar*path, and Lid*r. Of these the first 
and southernmost drains the Shaihibad (anciently Vér) Pargana and receives the 
water of the saéred springs mentioned in the preceding paragraph. Its old name I 
am unable to trace with any certainty. 

The next affluent, the Bring, comes from the side valley which forms the 
Pargana of the same name. The ancient name of the stream is unknown, the 
modern Vitastamahitmya which gives it as Bhrig?, being but a doubtful authority. 
The Bring, too, is fed by the water of some well-known Nagas, among which the 
famous Trisarndhya fountain and the springs of Ardhanarisvara (Naru) will be 
specially mentioned below. . 

The Ar*path which comes from the north-east, is mentioned repeatedly in the 
Nilamata by its ancient name of HangaraTHA.!! The valley it drains is known as 
the Kothér Pargana, and takes its name from the sacred tank of Kapatesvara. At 
the western end of the spur, on the slope of which this Tirtha is situated, issue the 
magnificent springs of Ach*bal (Aksavila). They form a small stream by them- 
selves, which flows into the Hargapatha. 

A short distance below the village of Khan"bal (map ‘ Kanbal’), where the 
three streams hitherto mentioned unite, their waters are joined from the north by 


© Compare for the Nilaniga and its round 
apring-basin (kunda), note i. 28. 

7 Compare note v. 24. 

® This version is found in the Vitastama- 
hatmya, ii. 37 aqq., which calls the place 
Fitaatavartika; see also VIGNE, i. 335. 

* See note i. 102. It is possible that 
Vitnatatra was in old times the village nearcat 
to the Nilanaga, and hence participated in the 
holiness of the Tirtha. 


1 {, 98.—T am unable to account for the men- 
tion made in the Mahabh. 111. Ixxxii. 90, of the 
Taksaka Naga in Kaamir as the Vitnsts, ic. 
its source. Nosuch distinction is claimed for 
the well-known Taksaka spring near Zevan 
(Jayavana); sce Rajat. i. 220, The author of 
the Tirthayétré in the Mahabh., shows no 
nceurate knowledge of Kaémir, and seems to 
have made a mistake here. 

MU See Nilamata, 232, 1209, ote. 
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those of the Lid*r. This river, the ancient LEpDaRi,! receives a number of glacier- 
fed streams draining the high range towards the upper Sind Valley. It is hence 
in volume more considerable than any of the previously-named affluents. The 
Ledari spreads in several branches through the wide valley forming the Parganas of 
Dachiinpor and Khovurpar. In old days a canal constructed on the hillside to 
the east carried the water of the Ledari, and with it fertility, to the barren plateau 
of Martanda or Matan.!8 

63. At Khan"bai the Vitasta becomes navigable and continues so through its 
whole course through the Valley. At the same point the great flat plain begins which 
stretches on both sides of the river down to Baramila in the north-west. In its 
course to the Volur lake, a direct distance of about fifty-four miles, the river falls 
only some 220 fect,!4 and the slope in the general level of the plain is equally 
gentle, The bed of the river lies cverywhere in alluvial soil, which results 
from the deposition of sediment at flood times when the river overflows its banks. 
Down to S'rinagar the river keeps in a single bed and its islands are but small, 
in fact mere temporary sand-banks. The course is in parts very winding; but 
as far as we can judge from the position of the old sites along the river, no great 
changes are in historical times likely to have taken place in this portion of its 
course. 

When the river is low as during the winter, the banks rise on an average 
about fifteen feet above the water. But in the spring when the snow melts, the 
great volume of water brought down from the mountains rises to the top of the 
banks and often overflows it. Dangerous floods may also follow long and heavy 
summer-rains, and sometimes cause immense damage to the crops through a great 
portion of the cultivated area of the valley.’ 

Such floods and the famines which are likely to follow, were a danger well 
known in old times already, and are more than once mentioned by Kalhana.!* 
Against them the villages and river-side towns have always endeavoured to protect 
themselves by artificially raising the banks. The allusions fuund in the Chronicle 
suffice to show that the construction of embankments (setu, now suth), with the 
accompanying system of floodgates closing lateral drainage channels, has existed 
since ancient times.!7_ One great regulation scheme, which was directly designed 
to diminish these risks, and of which we possess a detailed historical account, 
we shall have special occasion to discuss below. The equally elaborate system 
by which water was secured for the irrigation of the otherwise dry alluvial flats 
along the river, will also be specially noticed. 


"2 See i. A7. 

3 The construction of this canal by Zainu- 
1-‘abidin is described at longth by Jonar. (Bo. 
ed.), 1232-60. Itis probable that there existed 
earlier irrigation works on the same plateau. 
See below, § 111. 

See Drew, Jimmon, p. 163. 

‘* Compare for data as to modern floods, 
Lawrence, Valley, pp. 205 eqq. The view sot 
forth elsewhere, that the denier of floods 
has been materially increased since the Hindu 
rule by changes in the construction of S'ri- 
Nagar, is not borne out by the evidonco of 
tlie historical topography of the city. The 


left bank of the river, e.g., was built over 
already in the Hindu times; the dyke 
closing the Dal to the floods of the river 
existed already siuce Pravarasena's time, cte. 
A far more serious cause of danger lies in the 
gradual silting up of the Volur, which acts as 
tho great fapd-tasorepir of Kaémir, and in the 
constant reclamation of land going on in the 
marshes around it. 

See vii. 1219; viii. 2449, 2786; also vii. 
1624; viii. 1417, 1422; Jonar. 408 sqq. 

Seo i. 159; iii, 483; v. 91, 103, 120; 
viii. 2380, etc.; Jonar. 404, 887; Sriv. ili, 191 
sq., ete. 
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The navigable waters of the Vitasta have from ancient times to the present 
day formed the most important highway of Kasmir. he value of the river and 
of the numerous canals, lakes, and streams which are also accessible to boats, for 
the development of internal trade and traffic can hardly be over-estimated. Until a 
couple of years ago there were nowhere in Kasmir, not even in the flattest parts of 
the Valley, roads tit for wheeled traffic. Carriages were practically things unknown 
to the population bred in the valley. As long as communication with the outer world 
was restricted to difficult bridle-paths or tracks passable only to load-carrying 
Covlies, the construction of such roads would have been, in fact, of very slight 
advantage. The importance of river-traffic in Kasmir may be estimated from the 
fact that the number of boatinen engaged in it (and their families) amounted, 
according to the census of 1891, to nearly 34,000.'8 That boats were in old days, 
just as up to the present time, the ordinary means of travel in the Valley is shown 
by the frequent references to river journeys in the Chronicles. 

Equally eloquent testimony to the historical importance of river navigation in 
Kasmir is horne by the position of the ancient sites. We shall see that all the 
towns which from time to time were the capitals of the country, were built on the 
banks of the Vitasta, and that the great majority of other important places ot 
ancient date were similarly situated. It is certain that then as now all produce of 
the country was brought to the great centres by water. Villages even when 
situated at a considerable distance, had, no doubt, just as at the present day, their 
regular landing-places (IKS. ydr“bal) on the river or the nearest navigable waterway. 
Kalhana’s description of the semi-legendary city of Narapura shows how closely 
the busy “coming and going of ships” was connected in the Kasmirian mind with 
the splendour of a large town.” 

64. After these general remarks we may now proceed to follow the Vitasti’s 
course through the Valley noticing its tributaries in due order as we reach the 
confluences, 

3elow Khan*bal 2! the river receives in succession the several branches of the 
Tedari and then passes the ancient town and Tirtha of Vijayesvara, the- present 
Vijtbror. About a mile lower down, its course lies between high alluvial plateaus 
or Karéwas. One on the left bank, the Tsak*dar Udar, will be noticed below as 
one of the most ancient sites of the Valley (Cakradhara). 

About three miles further down and not far from the village of Marhém (the 
old Madavasrama), the Vitasta is joined by the Vesau and Rembyar* Rivers, which 
meet a short distance above their common confluence with the Vitasta. This river 
junction is known to the Mahatmyas by the name of GamMBHinasamaama (‘the 
deep confluence’) and is still visited as a Tirtha.2 The short united course of the 
Vesan and Rembyar* bears the old name of GAMBHiRA and is referred to under this 
designation repeatedly by Kalhana. The Gambhira is too deep to be forded at 
any time of the year, and being on the route from Vijayesvara to S'rinagar is of 
military importance. It was twice the scene of decisive actions. King Sussala’s 
army on its retreat over the Gambhira (A.D. 1122) suffered a complete rout. Six 


corresponds to the Khandapuccha Naga of that 


© Compare regarding the Hanz' of Kaémir, 
text. This Nagn is elsewhere mentioned, but I 


Lawrence, Valley, p. 313; also note v. 101. 

" See v. Ad; vii. 347, 714, 1628, etc. 

* Sev i. 201 aq. 

™ According to a gloss on the Nilamata, 
1307, Khau‘hal, the port, so to sry, of Anatnag, 


have no distinct evidence for its identification. 

7 See note iv. 80. Junctions of rivers and 
streama (enmagamas) are everywhere in India 
favourito places for Tirthas. 
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years later Sujji, his son’s general, gained an equally signal victory by forcing the 
passage in the face of a rebel army.” 

The Vegau, frequently mentioned by its ancient name of Vigora in the 
Chronicles, Nilamata, and other texts, is a considerable river.2* It receives all the 
streams coming from the northern slope of the Pir Pantsil Range between the 
Sidau and Ban"hil Passes, Its traditional source is placed in the Kramasaras or 
Kaons'r Nag Lake below the Peak of Naubandhana. The Nilamata, i. 271 sqq., 
relates a legend which identifies the Visoka with Laksmi and accounts for its name 
(‘free from pain’), ‘The fine waterfall which is formed by the stream of the Kons*r 
Nae not far from the village of Sidau, is now known as Ahr‘bal. The Nilamata 
calls it dkhor bila, ‘the mouse-hole,’ which may possibly be the origin of the 
modern name.**> As soon as the Visoki emerges from the mountains, numerous 
irrigation canals are drawn from it which overspread the whole of the old Parganas 
of Karala (Ad!vin) and Devasaras (Div*sar). 

One of these canals is the Sun’mani‘kul which is mentioned in the Raja- 
taratigini by its ancient name, SUVAPNAMANIKULYA.”® Ifthe story of its construction 
by King Suvarna, reproduced from Padmamihira, could be trusted, we should have 
to ascribe to this canal a high antiquity. It leaves the Visoka near the village 
shown as ‘Largoo’ on the map, and rejoins it near the village of Ad*vin (map 
‘Arwin’), Another old canal called Nandi (not shown on the map) leaves the 
Visoka near Kaimuh, the ancient Katimusa, and irrigates the land between the 
lower course of this river and the Vitasta. Its name is, perhaps, connected with 
that of the village Nandaka which is referred to in connection with Avantivarman’s 
drainage operations.” The Visoka is navigable up to Kaimuh. 

The Rembydr* which joins the Visoka a little above Gambhirasathgama, we 
have met already before as the river uniting the streams from the Pir Pantgal and 
Ripri Passes. Kalhana mentions it by its ancient name RAMANYATAVI when 
relating the legend of the burned city of Narapura.**® The Rembyar® after leaving 
the mountains below Hiir*por flows divided in many channels within a wide and 
mostly dry bed of rubble and boulders, The strip of stony waste along the river 
attains a width of over two miles near the village of Tsiiran map ‘ Charran ’). 

The local legend referred to attributes the creation of this waste to the Nigi 
Ramanyi. She had come down from the mountains, carrying masses of stone, to 
assist her brother, the Susravas Niiga, in the destruction of Narapura. When she 
learnt that he had already completed this task, she dropped the stones, ‘more than 
a Yojana,’ from the site of the doomed city. The distance indicated corresponds 
exactly to that of the village of Lit*r where the Rembyar* leaves behind its stony 
bed and passes into alluvial soil. The village land for five Yojanas above that 
place was buried by the mighty boulders which Ramanya left along her trail. 
Similar tales are well known to European alpine folklore. ‘ 

65. Below Gambhirasamhgama the Vitasta receives from the right the 
stream which drains the ancient district of Holadé, the present Vular. It then 
passes close to the foot of the Vast*rvan spur near the old town of Avantipura. 
No important stream joins the river from the right until we reach S'rinagar. The 
affluents on the left, like the Ramus, are alse of small volume. Some do not reach 


D Seo viii. 1063 sqq., 1497 sqq. * See i. 97, 
2 See note iv. 5. T See note v. 85, 
% Compare Nilamata, 271 sqq., and for 38 Seo note i, 263-265. 
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the river direct, but end in low marshes communicating with the latter only by 
gates made in the river-embankments, For the streams we have next to notice, o 
reference to the special map of Ancient S'rinagar is necessary. 

Just before we reach the area of the city proper, the Vitasta is joined by a 
stream which drains the lake to the east of the city. This lake, known as Dal (Skr. 
Dala), is fed by plentiful springs and by streams which reach it from the north. 
Its surplus waters flow out towards the Vitastaé by a canal which is now called 
Tsinth Kul, but in ancient times bore the name of Mandsanit.2® This canal 
passes through an ancient embankment (setw) which protects the city as well as the 
low shores of the Dal from floods of the river and already figures in the traditional 
account of the foundation of S’rinagar. ‘The position of the gate which closes the 
outflow of the Mahasarit is marked on the map by the entry ‘ Durgagalika,’ 

A small channel from the river—whether artificial or natural, cannot be ascer- 
tained now—jouins the Mahasarit at this very point and turns the ground between 
it and the river into an island. This is now known by the name of Miay'sum, 
derived from the ancient MAKsIKASVAMIN. We shall have to refer to it again in 
our account of the topography of Srinagar. From Durgagalika downwards the 
Mahisarit or Tsinth Kul was in old times the south-eastern boundary for that part 
of Srinagar which lies on the right bank of the Vitasta. Being a natural line of de- 
fence it is frequently referred to in the narrative of the various sieges of the capital.” 

The confluence of the Mahasarit and Vitasta, which is just opposite to the 
modern palace, the Shérgarhi, has been a Tirtha from early times and is mentioned 
by its correct name in Mankha’s description of Kasmir.*! S'rivara refers to it by a 
niore modern name, MarisamoaMa. Here Méri is an evident adaptation from the 
Ks. form Mar. The latter name,itself a derivative of Mahasarit, is applied at the 
present day to another branch of the Dal outflow. This turning to the west passes 
through the marsh known as Brir'nambal, Skr. BHATTARANADVALA, and then 
enters the city. 

This canal is of considerable importance for the internal traffic of the city as 
it opens a convenient waterway to the Dal and greatly facilitates the transport of 
its manifold produce. After passing behind the whole of the city quarters on the 
right riverbank the Mar issues near the quarter of Narvor (Skr. Nadavana) into 
the marshes of the Anch‘ir. Through the latter a connection is thus secured with 
the Sind river delta. This extension of the Mar to the west seems, however, of 
later date, as S'rivara attributes the construction of a navigable channel towards 
the Sind to Zainu-]-‘abidin.™ 

66. The lake which supplies the water of the Mahasarit, is in some respects 
one of the most favoured spots of the whole Valley. Its limpid water, the imposing 
aspect of the mountain amphitheatre which encloses it on three sides, and the 
charming gardens and orchards around it have made the Dal justly famous. 


2 For tho identification of the Tsiinth Kul tayoh samgamah). Here, too, as in former 


and the Mar canal in the city with the 
Mahasarit, my note on Rajat. iii. 339-349, 
should be consulted. In addition to the 
evidence there recorded, it should be noted 
that the Mahasarit is twice mentioned by its 
old name, also in the S'arvavatdra, iii. 74; 
iv. 129 aq. 

” See viii. 733, 753, 3131. : 

" See S'rikanthac. iii. 24 (AMahdsaridvitas- 


translations of the Rajatarangini, Mahdsarit 
has been wrongly taken as an ordinary noun 
and explained as ‘ great river.’ ; 

% The term Mari is aleo elsewhere used in 
the later Chronicles and the Mahitmyas; 
comp. eg. S'riv. i, 442; iv. 208; Fourth 
Chron. 144, ete. 

8 See Sriv. i. 440 sq. 
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The Dal measures about four miles in length and two and a half in width 
where it is broadest. Its depth nowhere exceeds thirty feet, and in most parts it is 
far more shallow. At its southern end it is fringed by lagoons, and a great portion 
of it is covered by the famous floating gardens. Notwithstanding the super- 
abundance of water-plants and vegetable matter, the water everywhere retains an 
admirable clearness and freshness. This is, no doubt, due to the ampleness of the 
springs which rise within the lake. Though we find no direct mention of the lake 
in the Rajatarangini, and though it does not claim any particular sanctity, there 
is no want around its shores of ancient and holy sites. 

The earliest reference to the lake itself occurs in the Chronicle of S'rivara who 
describes at length how King Zainu-]-‘abidin diverted himself on the lake and 
adorned its vicinity.5+ S'rivara calls the lake Dawa, while the few Mahatmyas 
which condescend to mention it use the form Dala.** He also mentions the two 
small artificial islands called Lavtkd and now distinguished as Rup‘*lank and 
Suntlank (‘the Silver Lanka,’ ‘Golden Lanka’). Different names are given to 
several distinct portions of the lake. But of these only HasTAVALikA, the present 
Ast?vol, can be traced in the Chronicles. 

The sacred sites of Gopadri, Jyesthesvara, Theda, Suresvari, etc., with their 
numerous Nagus line the eastern shores of the Dal. They will be mentioned below 
in the description of the environs of the capital. The well-known gardens of 
Shilimar, Nishat, and Nasim are creations of the Mughal Emperors who did much 
to enhance the natural beauties of the lake. 

Besides the springs of the lake itself the latter is fed also by a stream which 
comes from the Mar Sar lake high up in the mountains to the east. The old name 
of this stream, marked ‘Arrah’ on the map, is uncertain. The S'arvivatara 
seems to extend to it the name Mahdsarit.5® In its lower course where it 
approaches the north shere of the Dal, it now bears the name of Télba] Nal 
(stream). An earlier form is furnished by S'rivara who calls the stream at this 
point, by the name of TrLarrasTHA; the latter is also found in several 
Mahatmyas.* 

67. From the junction with the Mehasarit downwards the Vitasta flows for 
over three miles between almost unbroken lines of houses raised high above the 
water on stone embankments. The latter consist nowadays chiefly of large 
blocks of stone which belonged to ancient temples and other structures of pre- 
Muhammadan date. Judging from their size and careful carving we can well 
pee to our minds the splendid appearance which the river-banks must have 

ere presented in bygone days. 

The river within the city flows first in one long reach due north. Near the 
Fourth Bridge in the heart of the city, it makes a great bend and turns to the 
south-west. A canal which leaves the left bank of the river between the Shérgarhi 
pe and the quarter of Kathiil (Kasthila), and rejoins the river near the last 

ridge, allows boats to cut this great bend. It now bears the name Kut*kul 
derived from the ancient designation of K§trTIKAKULYA.** 

The Ksiptika is often mentioned in the later portions of Kalhana’s Chronicle 
which relate the sieges of S'rinagar witnessed in nis own time. It forms to this 


™ S'riv. i. 418 aqq. 7 Seo Sriv. i. 421; Sarviv. iv., ote. 
* Sce ag. Vitaatamah. xxi. 39. *® KG. hud < Skr. Avlyd is the ordinary term 
“ Seo Sarnar, iii, 75; iv. 129. for amall streams or canals, 
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day the natural line of defence for that part of the city which occupies the left river- 
bank, and which could be successfully attacked only by crossing the Ksiptika.% 
No information is available to us as to the origin of this canal. Judging from its 
position it is likely to have been a natural side-channel of the river which was 
subsequently maintained or improved for the convenience of navigation. 

A few hundred yards lower down the Vitasta is joined on its left bank by 
a considerable river now known as the Didgmigd, ‘the milk Ganga’ or Chats'hul, 
‘the white stream. Its ancient name is given as DuapHAsinpHU in Bilhana’s 
description of S'rinagar.” The Mahaitmyas know it by the name of S'vetagaiyd, 
‘the white Ganga,’ to which the alternative modern designation Chats*kul exactly 
corresponds.*! Its waters come from the central part of the Pir Pantsal Range 
round Mount Tatakiti, its chief sources being the mountain-streems marked as 
‘Sangsofed’ (Sangsaféd) and ‘Yechara’ on the map. The confluence of the 
Vitastaé and Dadganga, opposite to the old quarter of Diddamatha, is still a Tirtha 
of some repute and is probably alluded to already by Bilhana.” 


SECTION VI.—LOWER COURSF OF THE VITASTA. 


68. Immediately below the S'rinagar we come to marshes which stretch 
along both sides of the river for a considerable distance. Those on the left bank 
of which the Hukh*sar and Panz'ndr Nambal are the nearest, are fed by mountain- 
streams of smaller volume. The marshes to the north of the river are more extensive 
aud belong to the delta of the Sind River, the greatest tributary of the Vitasta 
within the Valley. : 

Our survey of the northern range of mountains has already taken us to the 
true headwaters of the Sind near the Zaji-La and the Amburnith Peak. Its 
traditional source in the sacred Gangi-lake on Mount Haramukh has also been 
noticed. This great river has a course of over sixty miles and drains the largest 
and highest portion of the mountain-chain in the north. Its ancient name, SINDHU, 
means simply ‘the river,’ and is hence identical with the original designation of the 
Indus.’ The Rajatarengini mentions the river repeatedly, and it figures largely in 


» For detailed evidence of this identifica- 
tion, see note viii. 732. 
Vikram. xviii. 7. 


mention the Diidganga unless the Asiranadi, 
128], is meant for it. The latter name mean- 
ing ‘the river of milk,’ is given te the Dad- 


1. See Mttastim. xx. 11, S'retagaigam., ete. 
Skr. sreta becomes in Ks. by regular phonetic 
conversion chuth, fem. chata'. 

The Nilamata curiously enough does not 


1 It is customary in Kasmir to distinguish 
the two rivers by giving to the Indus the 
designation of ‘the Great Sind’ (Aud Sind). 
This is found as‘ Mrhatsiudhu’ already in the 
Haracaritacintimani, xii. 45. 

The identity of the two river names haa led 
toa great deal of confusion in geographical 
works down to the beginning of the present 
century. The Sind Kiver of Kasmir was 
elevated to the rank of one of the chief 
sources of the Indus, or else represented as a 


ganga by a passage of the modern Vitasti- 
mihitmya, xx. 11. 
*® Seo Vikram. xviii. 22. 


branch of the great river taking its way 
throngh Kaémir(!). This curious error 38 
tracenble, e.g. in the map of ‘L'Empire du 
Grand Mogol,’ reproduced in Bernier’ 
Travela, ed. Constable, p. 238, from the Paris 
edition of 1670, and im the map of Ancient 
India attached to TrevrentuaLer, Desert 
tion de EInde, 1786, p. 60. Compare HUckt, 
Kaschmir, i. p. 330. Even Witson, writing 
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the Nilamata, Haracaritacintimani, and the Mihatmyas.2 Everywhere it is identi- 
fied with the Ganga as already by Albérani’s informant. The valley of the Sind 
forms the district of Lar, the ancient Lahara, one of the main subdivisions of 
Kasmir territory. 

Where this valley debouches into the great Kasmir plain, near the village of 
Dudtrhim, the old DuapHAsraMa, the river spreads out in numerous branches. 
These form an extensive delta, covered in its greatest portion by shallow marshes 
and known as Anchiar. Its eastern side extends along the strip of high ground 
which connects S'rinagar with the foot of the spur at the mouth of the Sind 
Valley. The western side of the delta is marked by an alluvial plateat which con- 
tinues the right or western side of the lower Sind Valley down to the river's con- 
fluence with the Vitasté. The base of the triangle is the Vitasta itself. Between 
Srinagar and this junction the Vitasta flows in a bed separated by artificial banks 
from the marshes on either side. The waters of the Sind after spreading over this 
wide delta leave it in a single channel at its western extremity, opposite to the 
village of Shad'par. 

The confluence of the Vitasta and Sindhu has from early times enjoyed excep- 
tional sanctity as a Tirtha. Kasmir tradition, as recorded already in the Nilamata, 
identifies the Vitastaé and Sindhu, the largest and holiest rivers of the country, 
with the Yamund and Gaviyd, respectively. Their junction represents, therefore, 
the Kasmirian equivalent of the famous Prayaga at the confluence of the great 
Indian rivers. 

The VITASTASINDHUSAMGAMA is often referred to as an important Tirtha in 
the Rajatarangini, the Nilamata and numerous other texts. It is actually known 
by the name of Prayiga to the modern tradition and the Mabatmyas. A small 
island built of solid masonry rises in the river-bed at the point where the waters of 
the two rivers mingle. It is the object of regular pilgrimages on particular 
Parvans throughout the year. On it stands an old Cinar tree which to the pious 
Kasmirian represents the far-famed Ficus Indica tree of the real Prayaga. 

Notwithstanding the accumulated holiness of this Tirtha there is most explicit 
evidence to show that its present position dates back only to about a thousand 

ears,‘ We owe the knowledge of this interesting fact to the detailed account 
which Kalhana has given us of the great regulation of the Vitasta carried out 
under King Avantivarman (A.D. 855-883). As the change in the confluence of the 
Vitasti and Sindhu forms one of the most striking results of this regulation, 
Kalhana’s account of the latter may conveniently be noticed here. I shall 
restrict myself to an indication of the main facts connected with these operations, 
referring for all detailed evidence to Note I (v. 97-100). 

69. Kalhana tells us in his opening notice that the produce of Kasmir had 
in earlier times been greatly restricted owing to disastrous floods, particularly from 
the Mahapadma or Volur lake, and the general water-locked condition of the 
country.t Drainaye operations under King Lalitaditya had led to an increase of 
agricultural produce, But these works were apparently neglected under his feeble 
successors, and disastrous floods followed by famines became again frequent. In 
Avantivarman’s time Suyya, a man of conspicuous talents but low origin, offered to 


2 See note i. 67; alao iy. 391; v.97 sqq.; remains near it, see Note J, v. 97-100, §§ 14, 
viii. 1129; Jonar. 982; S'riv. iv. 110, 227, ete. 15; also note iv. 391. 
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remedy these troubles. Reeciving the king’s assent for his scheme and the neces- 
sary means, he set about regulating the course of the Vitasta with a view to 
better drainage of the whole Valley. Omitting legendary details with which 
evidently popular tradition has embellished Suyya’s story, the course adopted was 
briefly the following. 

The operations commenced in Kramarajya at the locality called Yaxsapara, 
where large “rocks which had rolled down from the mountains lining both 
river-bapks,” obstructed the Vitasti.? We have already, when describing the 
Vitasté Valley route, referred to Yaksadara, the present Jyar*gul, as a spur pro- 
jecting into the river-bed some three miles below the commencement of the 
Baramila gorge. Its rocky foot forms the first rapid of the river. By removing 
the obstructing rocks the level of the river was lowered. Then a stone dam was 
constructed across the bed of the river, and the latter thus blocked up completely 
for seven days. uring this time “the river-bed was cleared at the bottom and 
stone walls constructed to protect it against rocks which might roll down.”® The 
dam was then removed and the river flowed forth with increased rapidity through 
the cleared passage. 

I must leave it to competent engineering opinion to decide to what extent and 
at which point of the Baraimula gorge the operations so far described were practi- 
cable with the technica] means of that age. What follows in Kalhana’s account is 
su matter-of-fact and so accurate in topographical points, that a presumption is 
raised as to the previous statements alsu resting, partially at least, on historical 
facts. 

Wherever inundation breaches were known to occur in times of flood, new 
beds were constructed for the river. One of these changes in the river-bed affected 
the confluence of the Vitasta and Sindhu, and this is specially explained to us in 
v. 97-100. The topographical indications here given by Kalhana are so detailed 
and exact that they enabled me to trace with great probability what I believe 
to have been the main course of the Vitasta before Suyya’s regulation. 

70. Kalhana describes to us successively the position of the old and the new 
confluence relative to certain temples situated at the village of Trigrami and other 
points on the river-banks. Most of these structures I have been able to identify, 
and a close examination of the general topographical features in their neighbour- 
hood has fully borne out the correctness of Kalhana’s account. The main results of 
my local inquiries as detailed in Note J, v. 97-100, and embodied in the special 
large scale Map of the Confluence of the Vitasta and Sindhu, are briefly the 
following. . f 

While the new confluence, which Kalhana knew in his own time, is identical with 
the present junction opposite Shad'pir,’ the old one lay about two miles to the 
south-east of it, between the village of Trigam and the Par'spor plateau. The 
latter is the site of the great ruins of Parihasapura first identified by me and 
shown on the map. Trigim marks the position of the ancient Trigrami, and a short 
distance south of it stands the temple ruin which I identify with the shrine of 
Visou Vainyasramin. : 

Kalhana mentions this temple as the point. near which “ the two great rivers, the 


® See v. 87 aqy. by Sultan Shahabu-d-din (a.p. 1364-73) a 

6 Compare v. 92 sq. founded it, as Jonaraja, 409, tells us, at the 

7 Shad'par is a modern contraction for confluence of the Vitasta and Sindhu. 
Shahdbuddinpir, the name given to the place 
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Sindhu and Vitasta, formerly met, flowing to the left and right of Trigrami respec- 
tively.” Standing on the raised ground before the ruin and turning towards 
Shad'pir, we have on our left a swamp about a quarter of a mile broad which 
runs north-east in the direction of Trigam. In this swamp and a shallow 
Nala continuing it towards Shad'‘pur, we can yet recognize the old bed of the 
Sindhu. 

On the right we have the Badrihél Nala which divides the alluvial plateaus of 
Trigim and Par'spor. This Nala is clearly marked as an old river-bed by the for- 
mation of its banks. It connects the great swamp to the east known as Punz'nér 
Nambal with the extensive marshes stretching west and north-west of Par*spor 
towards the Volur. It still serves regularly as an outflow for the Panz'nor Nambal 
whenever the latter is flooded from the Vitasta at times of high-water. 

The old course of the rivers here briefly indicated explains the curious position 
of the Nér(map ‘Noroo’). This important caval leaves the Vitasta on the left bank, 
just opposite to the present junction with the Sindhu, and practically continues the 
south-westerly course of the latter for some distance. Only about one-third of a 
mile of low ground divides the Ndr from the end of the swamp which marks the 
bed of the Sindhu at the point of its old junction opposite the Vainyasvamin 
ruin, 

Similarly the position choseu by King Lalitaditya for his capital Parihdsapura 
becomes now intelligible. The plateau of Par®spdr, which preserves its name, is now 
far removed from a convenient waterway such as we find invariably near the 
other old Kasmir capitals. Before Suyya’s regulation, however, the Vitasta flowed 
as we have seen, immediately to the north of the plateau and at the very foot of the 
great temples erected here by King Lalitaditya. 

71. I have shown above in Note I (v. 97-100) that the object and result of 
this change of the confluence can still be traced. By forcing the Vitasta to pass 
north of Trigém instead of south of it, the reclamation of the marshes south of the 
Volur lake was greatly facilitated. The course thus given to the river carries its 
waters by the nearest way into that part of the Volur which by its depth and 
well-defined boundaries is naturally designed as a great reservoir to receive the 
surplus water of dangerous floods. The reclamation of land which has gone on for 
centuries in the low marshy tracts south of the lake,® could never have been under- 
taken if the Vitasta had been allowed to spread ifself over them from the south, the 
direction marked by its old course. 

The change in the confluence of the Vitasté and Sindhu was thus closely con- 
nected with the general scheme of regulation and drainage. Kalhana indicates this 
by referring immediately after the above passage to stone embankments constructed 
along the Vitasta fur seven Yojanas (circ. forty-two miles), and the damming-in of 
the Volur lake.® On the land reclaimed new populous villages were founded. 
From the circular dykes which were built round these villages, they are said to 
have received the ad tea designation of kundala (‘ring’). e actually still find 
two villages on the low ake near the Volur showing in their modern names 
the ending kund‘l, derived from Skr. kundala, viz. Utstkund'l (map wrongly ‘ Watr- 
koondl’) and Martkund'l. 

Kalhana adds that even in his own time, i.e. two and a half centuries later, 


* Compare Drew, Jummoo, p. 166, for a living as much from the water as the land 
description of these tracta and the amphibi- around. 
ous ways of the inhabitants, who get their * See v. 108 suq. 
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there were “ seen, growing on the banks of the former river-beds, old trees which 
bore the marks of the boat ropes fastened to them.” !° Similarly the observant 
Chronicler noted the old pales securing the embankments “ which the rivers dis- 
play when low in the autumn.” 

72. Following the course of the Vitasta below its present confluence with the 
Sindhu, we soon pass the village of Sambal, where the route from S'rinagar to the 
north of the Volur lake and hence to the Trag*bal Pass crosses the river. Here at 
some distance from the left bank is the site of the ancient Jayapura, the capital 
founded by King Jayapida in the second half of the eighth century.” It is marked 
by the village of And@rkoth, situated on an island between the Sambal marsh and 
a, branch of the canal known as Nor, 

We should have some difficulty in understanding the position chosen for a town 
which was intended to be a place of importance, if we did not know the great change 
effected in the course of the river by the subsequent regulation of the Avantivarman. 
In King Jayapida’s time one of the main branches of the Vitasta probably followed 
the line of the Nor in this neighbourhood. The island of Andé?rkoth which forms a 
small alluvial plateau, was thena convenient site. This is no longer the case since 
the river flows to the east of And*rkoth and at a considerable distance. 

_ Close to Sambal the river passes the foot of an isolated hill, known as 
Ahttyung, rising about a thousand feet above the plain. Under its shelter on the 
north is the small lake of Manasbal which is mentioned by the name of Ménasa- 
[soras] in the Nilamata and by Jonaraja. It is about two miles long, and occupy- 
ing a rock-basin, is deeper than the other lakes of the Kasmir plain. It is 
connected with the river by a short channel and partially fed by an irrigation 
canal carried into it from the Sind River.!* Its ancient name is derived from 
the sacred lake on Kailisa, famous in the Puranas and Epics, and usually located 
in the Mansarovar of the Tibetan highlands. 

A short distance lower down the villages of Utstkund'! and Martkund'l, alrea‘ly 
referred to above, are passed on the left bank. There are various indications 
which make it probable that in old times the Volur lake reached much closer to 
these villages than it does at present. Kalhana’s reference seems to indicate that 
these villages were actually reclaimed from the lake, and Jonaraja still places 
them on the very shore of the lake.'’ In the same way S'rivara, speaking of the 
villages stretching from Samudrakota," the present Sud*rkoth, to the vicinity of 
Dvarika, near And*rkoth, seems to place them along the shore of the Volur. 

A glance at the map shows that the land on the left bank of the river below 
the ‘ Kundala’ villages projects like a peninsula into the lake. It can be safely 
assumed that the creation of this strip of land some seven miles long, is due to 


© See v. 101. 

It is still the common belief in Kasmir 
that “no embankment on the river-side is 
sound unless it has a foundation of piles”; 
Lawrence, Valley, p. 211, Considering the 
penty nature of the soil along the lower course 
of the river, this belief may be justified by 
old experience. 

For the identification of this site, see 
note v. 506. 

" As Jonaraja, 86.1 #q., makes the ancient 
name quito certain, the Jatter could have 


safely been shown on tho map. In some 
passages of the Nilamata and Mahitmyas it 
might be doubted whether this lake, or the 
Uttaramanasa on Mount Haramukh is in- 
tended ; see, however, Nilamata, 1338, where 
the Mannaa lake is mentioned after the Vitus- 
tasindhusamgama, : 

4 The conatruction of this canal is ascribed 
by Jonaraja, 864 sq., to Zainu-Labidin. 

18 See v. 120, and Joner, 1230 (Bo. ed.). 

® See S’riv, i, 400 sq. 
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the continual deposits of silt. The silting-up process is still going on in this as 
in other portions of the Volur where streams enter it, and is likely to reduce the 
expanse of the Jake still further in the future.!” 

A striking proof for the gradual change thus effected is afforded by the position 
of the artificial island known now as Zain"link. It received its name (Skr. 
Jainalankd) from King Zainu-l-‘abidin who constructed it. According to Jonaraja’s 
description it was built in the middle of the Volur, where the water was deep.” 
It is now situated in a shallow marsh close to the present embouchure of the 
river. 

73. The great lake, with the southern shores of which we have already 
become acquainted, is a very important feature in the hydrographic system of 
Kasmir, It acts as a huge flood reservoir for the greatest part of the drainage of 
Kasmir und gives to the western portion of the Valley its peculiar character. Its 
dimensions vary at different periods owing to the low shores to the south being 
liable to inundation. Jn normal years the length of the lake may be reckoned at 
about twelve and its width at six miles, with an area of about seventy-eight square 
miles. In years of flood the lake extends to about thirteen miles in length and 
eight miles in width.” Its depth is nowhere more than about fifteen feet and is 
continually lessening in those parts where the streams debouch into it. Notwith- 
standing this slight depth, navigation on the lake often becomes dangerous when 
violent storms sweep over it from the mountains in the north. 

The boundaries of the lake are ill-defined in the south and partly in the east ; 
the marshes and peaty meadows merge almost imperceptibly into its area. On 
the north the shores slope up towards an amphitheatre of mountains from which 
sume rocky spurs run down to the water’s edge. The fertile tract at the foot 
of these mountains forms the old Khayasrama, the modern Pargana of Khuythdm. 

The ancient name of the lake is MAHAPapMaAsanas, derived from the Naga 
Mahapadma, who is located in the lake as its tutelary deity. This designation is 
by far the most common in the Chronicles, the Nilamata and other old texts.” 
ry is ae used, as we have seen, in the description of Kasmir given by the T’ang 

nnals, 

The name Ullola from which the present Volur (vulgo ‘ Woolar’) seems to be 
derived, is found only in one passage of Jonarija’s Chronicle and in a single modern 
Mihatmya.”! Skr. Vilola can be interpreted as ‘turbulent’ or [‘the lake'] with 
high-going waves,” and those who have experienced the sensation of crossing the 
luke with a strong wind, will readily allow the appropriateness of this designation. 
Yet it is impossible to dismiss altogether the suspicion that the name which seems 
wholly unknown to the older texts, may be only o clever adaptation of the Kasmiri 
Volur or its earlier representative. It is certainly curious that in modern 
Maihitmyas we meet with Ullola also as a name for the Vular Pargaua, the 
genuine ancient designation of which is Holada.™ Jonarija in his commentary 
on S’rikanthacarita, 111. 9, uses Ullola as a paraphrase for Mahapadina. 


1% Compare Drew, p. 166, and Lawrence, 
Valley, p. 20. The latter author is probably 
reproducing a popular tradition when 


1” See LAWRENCE, p. 20. 
® For detailed references, see note iv. 502. 
1 See Jonar. (Bo. eil.), 1227-30; Dhytine- 


mentioning that in King Zainu-l-‘ibidin's 
timo, the waters of the Volur stretched south 
to Afam and Sambal. 

'® See Jonar. (Bo. ed.), 1227 aqq. 


gvaramah, 30, 33. 

22 See BUnLER, Report, p. 9. 
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74. From an early date various legends seem to have clustered around this, 
the greatest of Kasinir lakes. The Nilamata relates at length how the lake became 
the habitation of the Mahapadma Naga.* Originally it was occupied by the wicked 
Naga Sadangula who used to carry off the women of the country. Nila, the lord of 
Kasmir Nagas, banished Sadangula to the land of the Darvas. The site left dry 
on his departure was occupied by a town called Candrapura under King Visvagasva. 
The Muni Jurvasas not receiving hospitable reception in this town, cursed it and 
foretold its destruction by water. 

When subsequently the Naga Mahapadma sought a refuge in Kasmir and asked 
Nila for the allotment ofa suitable habitation, he was granted permission to occupy 
Candrapura. The Mahipadma Naga thereupon approached King Visvagasva in 
the disguise of an old Brahman and asked to be allowed to settle in the town with 
his family. When his prayer was agreed to, he showed himself in his true form 
and announced to the king the approaching submersion of his city. At the Naga’s 
direction the king with his people emigrated and founded two Yojanas further west 
the new town of Visvagusvapura. The Naga then converted the city into a lake, 
henceforth his and his family’s dwelling-place. A recollection of this legend still 
lives in popular tradition, and the ruins of the doomed city are supposed to be 
sighted occasionally in the water. 

Another legend has found a lengthy record in Kalhana’s narrative of King 
Jayapida’s reign, iv. 592 sqq. The Naga Mahipadma being threatened with 
desiccation by a Dravidian sorcerer, appeared to the king in his dream and asked 
for protection. As a reward he promised to show a gold mine to the king. 
Jayapida agree to the Naga’s prayer. Curiosity, however, induced him to let the 
Dravidian first try his magic on the lake. When the waters had been dried up so 
far that the Naga and his dependents were seen as human-faced snakes wriggling 
in the mud, the king interfered and caused the lake to be restored. The Naga, 
however, resented the insult and showed to the king only a rich copper ore 
instead of the gold mine. apm 

With reference to a Puranic legend the Mahapadma is sometimes identified 
with the Naga Kaliya who was vanquished by Krsna. As the foot of the god 
when touching the Naga’s head had made lotuses (padma) appear on it, Mahapadma 
is treated by Kasmirian poets as another form of Kaliya.” ; 

75. Of the streams which fall into the Volur lake besides the Vitasta the 
stream of the Band‘por Nala is the most considerable. It drains the range 
between Mount Haramukh and the Trag*bal Pass and forms a small delta of its 
own to the north of the lake. Its ancient name is MapHumaTI.* It is repeatedly 
mentioned in the Rijatarangini in connection with the route leading to the Dard 
territory, but must be distinguished from another, smaller Madhumati which flows 
into the Kisanganga near the S’aradatirtha. 

The out-flow of the waters is at the south-west corner of the lake about two 
miles above the town of Sopar. The latter is the ancient Suyyapura, founded by 
Suyya and coumarins his name.” If we may judge from the position of the 
town and the words used by Kalhana in another passage,” it appears probable 


4 See Nilamata, 976-1008, and BUHLER, % See vii. 1179, and note vii. 1179; also 
Report, p. 10. Vili. 2883; Nilemeta, 1259 aqy., 1398, cbc. 
% Compare S‘rikanthac. iii. 0; Jonar. 933, 7 See note v. 118. 


and note on Rajat. v. I 14. % Compare v. IC4. 
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that the operations of Avantivarman’s great engineer extended also to the river- 
bed on this side of the lake. 

About four miles below Sipar the Vitasta which now flows in a winding but 
well-defined bed, receives its last considerable tributary within Kasmir. It is the 
Pohur which before its junction has collected the various streams draining the 
extreme north-west of the Valley. This portion of the country figures but little in 
Kalhana’s narrative ; hence we find in the Rajatarangini no reference to the Pohur 
or any of its affluents. The old name of the river is uncertain. Jonaraja in a 
passage which is found only in the Bombay edition, calls this river Puhara ; the 
Mahatmyas vary between Prahara and Prahdra.™ Of the side-streams the Mav'r 
flowing through the Mach'pir Pargana (map ‘ Maur’) is named in the Nilamata as 
Mahuri. The name of the Hamal stream is identical with that of the Pargana 
through which its course lies, the ancient S’amala.™! 

About eighteen miles from the point where the Vitasta leaves the Volw, it 
reaches the entrance of the gorge of Baramula. Through this defile we have 
already before followed the river’s course. At Barimila navigation ceases. After 
passing with a violent current the ravine immediately below the town, the river, 
so placid within the Valley, soon turns into a large torrent rushing down in falls 
and rapids, 


SECTION VII.—SOIL AND CLIMATE OF THE VALLEY, 


76. Our survey of Kasmir rivers has taken us along that great flat. of river 
alluvium which forms the lowest and most fertile part of the Valley. We must 
now turn to the higher ground of the vale which consists of the peculiar plateaus 
already alluded to. 

The genuine Kasmiri term for these plateaus is wdar, found in its Sanskrit 
form as uddara in the Chronicles. Another modern designation of Persian origin, now 
often used, is karéwa. The word uddara is twice found as an ending of local 
names in the Rajatarangini,! while the later Chronicles use it frequently in desiy- 
nations of well-known plateaus.? An earlicr Sanskrit term is s#da, originally mean- 
ing ‘barren waste ground.’ Kalhana employs it when speaking of the well-known 
Dam*dar Udar.’ 

The Udars of the Kasmir Valley are usually considered by geologists to he due 
to lacustrine deposits. They appear either isolated by lower ground around thei, 
or connected by very gentle slopes with spurs descending from the mountains. 
Often the tops of these plateaus seem almost perfectly flat, forming table-lands of 
varying dimensions. They rise generally from 100 to 300 feet above the level of the 
ravines and valleys which intersect them, and through which the streams from the 
mountains and their own drainage find their way to the Vitasti. Most of the 
Udars are found on the south-western side of the Valley, stretching from S‘upiyan 
to Barimila. But they also occur across the river on the north-castern side of 


3 See Jonar, (Bo. ed.), 1150, 1162; Vitas- 99 Nilamata, 1522 sqq. 
tamah, xxvii. 2; Seayanhhimah.  Sce note vil. 159. 


| See Locanoddara and Dhydnoddara, note — radddra, the Daw'dar Udar. rir. iv, GIR; 
viii. 1427, Laularoddéra, Fourth Chron, 175, ete. 

2? Seo Gustkoddara, the Udar of Gis, near 1 Seo note i, 1oti, 
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the Valley, and at both extremities of the river-flat in the south-east and north- 
west. 

Owing to the inferiority of the soil and the difficulty of irrigation, the Udars 
show a marked difference in point of fertility from other parts of the Valley. Those 
which slope down from the foot of the mountains have been brought under cultiva- 
tion with the help of water-courses conducted over them from the higher ground 
behind. Most of these irrigation channels are, no doubt, of ancient date, and some 
are specially mentioned in the Chronicles. To other Udars, particularly those which 
are entirely isolated, water could not be brought. These are either entire wastes 
covered with low jungle or if cultivated, yield only precarious crops owing to the 
uncertainty of the rain-fall. 

Some of the Udars, owing to their position near the Vitasta or for other 
reasons, are sites of importance in the ancient topography of Kasmir. Such are the 
plateaus of Martinda, Cakradhara, Padmapura, Parihasapura. Another, the ‘ Udar 
of Damodara,’ plays an interesting part in the legendary lore of the country. 

77. Climatic conditions are so closely connected with a country's topography 
that the few old notices and references we have regarding those of Kasmir may fitly 
find mention here. 

The only distinct account of the Kaémir climate is given by Albérini.t He clearly 
indicates the reason why Kasmir is exempt from the heavy monsoon rains of India 
proper. When the heavy clouds, he explains, reach the mountains which enclose 
Kasmir on the south, “the mountain sides strike against them, and the clouds are 
pressed like olives or grapes.” In consequence “ the rain pours down, and the rains 
never pass beyond the mountains. Therefore Kashmir has no varsakdla, but con- 
tinual suow-fall during two and a half months, beginning with Magha, and shortly 
after the middle of Caitra continual rain sets in for a few days, melting the snow 
and cleansing the earth. This rule has seldom an exception; however, @ certain 
amount of extraordinary meteorological occurrences is peculiar to every province 1n 
India.” 

That this description is on the whole as accurate as Albérani’s other data 
regarding Kasmir, will be easily seen by a reference to the detailed statements 
of Mr. Lawrence and Mr. Exiot.® ; 

What chiefly characterizes the climate of Kasmir as against that of the Indian 

laing, is the absence of a rainy season and the equally marked absence of excessive 
heat: The moderate temperature of the Kasmir summer is ensured by the high 
elevation of the Valley, and has at all times been duly appreciated by its inhabitants 
as well as its visitors. Kalhana proudly claims this exemption from the torments 
of a fierce sun as one of the favours accorded to his country by the gods. His 
enthusiastic description of a Kasmir summer passed “in the regions above the 
forests” shows that he was no stranger to the charms of that season in the apie 
parts of the country.7. More than once he refers to the sufferings which the a 
an Indian summer outside the Valley inflicts on Kasmirian exiles. Even in ue! He 
regions immediately to the south of the Pir Pantsal the hot geison oe 1 : 
accompanying fevers has often proved disastrous to the Kasmirian troops employ? 
there." 


4 See India, i. p. 211. ® Compare vii. 70 : viii, 1634, oo, ibe 
* Seo LAWRENCE, p. 24 8qq. 1AGH; regarding the fever-season of Hijapul 
‘ i. ns ee aw and the neighbouring districts, note vin. ld73. 


7 ii, 138. 
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On the other hand we find also the rigours of a KaSmir winter duly illustrated Rigours of Kaégmir 
by the Chronicler’s narrative. We may Hetor to the description of the heavy and walter: 
continued snow-fall which followed Sussala’s murder in Phalguna, of 1128 a.p., the 
freezing of the Vitasta in the winter of 1087-8 a.p., etc.? A graphic account of 
the pretender Bhoja’s flight to the Upper Kisanganga Valley shows us in full detail 
the difficulties which attend a winter-march over the snow-covered mountains to the 
north of the Valley.” Nor do we fail to be reminded otherwise of the great differ- 
ences in climate which are implied by the varying altitudes of Kasmir localities.”! 

Exceptionally early snow-fall in the autumn such as saved the garrison of the 
frontier fort on the Dugdhaghata Pass, has always been known and dreaded even 
low down in the Valley. The danger it represents for the rice-crops is illustrated 
by Kalhana’s account of the famines resulting from such premature snow-falls,” 

In this as in other respects there is nothing to suggest any material change of 
the climatic conditions during historical times. Kalhana, it is true, in describing 
the reign of Abhimanyu I., speaks of decp snow as “ falling each year to cause 
distress to the Bauddhas” and obliging the king to pass six months of the col 
season in Darvabhisira. But the whole story there related is nothing but a mere 
rechauffé of the ancient legend told in the Nilamata of the annual migrations 
caused by the presence of the Pisicas. It therefore can claim no historical value 
whatever." 

78. Cultivation such as appears to have been carried on in Kasmir since the 
earliest historical period, must necessarily leave its traces in the topography of a 
country, and may hence claim a passing notice. 

Rice has as far as we can go back, always been the largest and most important — Rice-cultivation. 
produce of the Valley. Its character as the main cereal is sufficiently emphasized 
Ly the fact that it is usually referred to in the Chronicles by the simple term of 
dhanya, ‘grain. + The conditions of its cultivation presuppose an extensive system 
of irrigavion. For this the Kasmir Valley with its abundance of streams and 
springs is admirably adapted by nature. The elaborate arrangements which exist at 
present for taking water from the streams large and small and distributing it over 
al] the ground capable of irrigation, will be found fully detailed in Mr, LAwRENcE's 
valuable and exhaustive account of Kasmir agriculture.* There is every reason to 
believe that they have come down, with little if any change, from a very early period. 

Many of the larger irrigation channels which intersect the fertile alluvial flats 
or skirt the terraced slopes of the Udars and mountain sides, are shown on the map; 
see e.g. the tracts on the lower course of the Lid*r, Vesau, Sind, and other rivers. 
In old times when the population was larger than now, much land which is at 
present allowed to lie waste on the hill-sides, on the Udars, and in the low-lying 
tracts by the marshes, must have been under cultivation.® 

I have often come across traces of old irrigation-cuts long ago abandoned which 
brought down the water of the melting snows from alpine plateaus high above the 
forest zone. Their distance from any lands capable of rice-cultivation is so great, 


® viii. 1376 sqq.; 1434 sqq.; vii. 592. “The Kashmiris, so far, have considered 
” See viii. 2710 sqq. It must be remem- no crop worthy of attention save rice ;” 
bered that as much as forty to sixty feet of | Lawnence, Valley, p. 319. 


snow falls in a severe winter on the higher % Seo Valley, pp. 323 8q. 

ranges around Kaémir ; see also viii. 411. * Compare Jalley, pp. 239 and 3656, as to 
" Compare vii. 916; viii. 2611 ; ii, 138. the extensive arens which were once culti- 
7 ij, 18 sqq.; viii. 2449. vated, and are likcly to be so again in future. 


See i. 140, and note i. 184. 
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and the trouble of their construction must have been so considerable that 
only a far greater demand for irrigation than the present one can account for their 
existence. 

In the earliest traditions recorded by Kalhana the construction of irrigation 
canals plays already a significant part. The Suvarnamanikulya which is ascribed to 
King Suvarna and which still brings water to a great part of the Ad?vin district, 
has already been noticed.!? The reference to the aqueduct by which King Damodara 
is sil ap to have attempted to bring water to the great Udar named after him, 
though legendary in the main, is also characteristic.'* Lalitaditya is credited with 
having supplied villages near Cakradhara : Tszik*dar with the means of irrigation 
by the construction of a series of water-wheels (araghatta) which raised the water 
of the Vitasta.!* 

To Suyya, however, Avantivarman’s engineer, is ascribed the merit of having on 
an extensive scale secured river-water for village-lands. From Kalhana’s detailed 
description it is evident that Suyya’s regulation of the Vitasta was accompanied by 
systematic arrangements for the construction of irrigation-channels, For these the 
water of various hill-streams was utilized as well as that of the main river. The 
size and distribution of the water-course for each village was fixed on a permanent 
basis. He is thus said to have “embellished all regions with an ubundance of 
irrigated fields which were distinguished for excellent produce.” The increase in 
produce consequent on these measures and the reclamation of new land from the 
river and marshes, is said to have lowered the average price of a Khari of rice from 
two hundred to thirty-six Dinnaras.”° 

The importance of irrigation from a revenue point of view must have always 
been recognized by the rulers of the country. Hence even in later times we find 
every respite from internal troubles marked by repairs of ancient canals or the con- 
struction of new ones. The long and peaceful reign of Zainu-l-‘abidin which in 
many respects revived the tradition of the earlier Hindu rule, seems in particular 
to have been productive of important irrigation works. Jonaraja’s and S’rivara’s 
Chronicles give a considerable list of canals constructed under this king! Among 
these the canal which distributed the water of the Pohur River over the Zain*gir 
Pargana, and the one by which the water of the Lid*r was conducted to the arid 
plateau of Martinda, deserve special mention, In the latter locality some work 
of this kind must have existed already at a tar earlier period. Or else we 
could scarcely understand how it could have been chosen as the site for 
Lalitaditya’s magnificent temple and the flourishing township which once sur- 
rounded 1t.” ; 

Of the other products of the Valley only two may be mentioned here, since 
they have from old times received special attention in all descriptions of the country. 
Kalhana already, in his introduction, designates saffron and grapes among “the 
things that even in heaven are difficult to find but are common there.” * Saffron 
(kunkuma) has to the present day remained a famous product of Kasmir. Its 
cultivation has apparently from an early time specially flourished about Padmapura, 


™ See above, § 64. For repairs of old canals, seo Rajat. vin. 
" See note i. 156 aq. 25R0. 

'* See note iv. 11. 7 See iv. 192. 

® See v. 10112 and note. Sad. 


*" Seo Jonar. (Bo. cd.) Ul db-oe, 1257 sqy. 5 
ries i. ALA sqq. 
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the present Pampar, where the Udar lands are still chiefly utilized for it. The 
Fourth Chronicle describes at length the plant and its treatment. Abi-l-Fazl 
mentions it also in the same locality and devotes to it a long notice.” 

The grapes of Kasmir which Kalhana mentions repeatedly,” have not retained 
their area of cultivation with equal persistence. They must have enjoyed reputa- 
tion outside Kasmir, because the name Kd@Smira is given by Sanskrit Kosas as the 
designation of a special variety of grapes.*° They were once plentiful at Martanda, 
where both Kalhana and Fourth Chronicle mention them, and at many other 
localities.27. In Akbar's time grapes were abundant in Kasmir and very cheap. 
But Aba-l-Fazl notes that the finer qualities were rare.® Since then viticulture 
among the peuple generally has greatly declined. Though vines of remarkable 
size and age can still be found in many places they are mostly wild. The produce 
of grapes is now restricted to a few old gardens at the mouth of the Sind Valley, 
and to the new vineyards established on the Dal shores by the late Maharaja for 
the cultivation of French vines.” 


SECTION VIII.— ETHNOGRAPHY. 


79. It will be useful to refer here briefly to the data we possess regarding 
the old ethnography of Kasmir and the adjacent hill-regions. 

As far as Kasmir itself is concerned our information does not allow us to 
connect any particular localities with ethnic divisions. Judging from Kalhana’s 
Chronicle and what other sources of information are available to us, the population 
of Kasmir has shown already in old times the same homogeneity that it does at 
present. The physical and ethnic characteristics which so sharply mark off the 
Kasmiri from all surrounding races, have always struck observant visitors to the 
Valley and have hence often been described.1  Hiuen Tsiang’s brief sketch 
reproduced above is the earliest in date and still applies closely to the modern 
inhabitants. 

That the Kasmiris form a branch of the race which brought the languages of 
the Indo-Aryan type into India, is a fact established by the evidence of their 
language and physical appearance. But when their settlement in the country 
touk place, and from which direction they immigrated, are questions beyond the 
present range of historical research. The purity of race which has often been noted 
as distinguishing the great mass of the Kasmir population, may be admitted with a 
qualification, It is probably due not only to the country’s natural isolation, but 
also to a curious faculty for absorbing foreign elements. Colonies of Mughals, 
Pathins, Panjabis and Paharis settled within comparatively recent times in the 


Valley, are being amalgamated with remarkable rapidity through intermarriage and 
other means. 


_ ™ See Fourth Chron. 926 aqq.; Ain-i Akb., = Fourth Chron. 85], 928. 

i. pp. 357 aq. ** Ain-i Akb., i. p. 349; also i. p. 65. 
™ 1.42; iv. 192; vii. 498. °° For a detailed account of Kaémir vine- 
*% See PW", s.v. yards, see LAWRENCE, Valley, pp. 361 sq. 


‘ For a general account of the Kaémir more exact details regarding the various 
population Drew's remarks, Jummvo, pp. 174 — classes, etc., will be found in Mr. LAWRENCE'S 
kqq., may still be recommended. Fuller and work, pp. 302 sqq. 
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The complete absorption of these settlements which is going on under our own 
eyes as it were, furnishes a likely analogy for the ethnic history of earlier times. 
We have reason to assume that Kasmir has also in Hindu times been often under 
foreign rule. It is difficult to believe that the reign of foreign dynasties hes not 
been accompanied also by settlements of immigrants of the same nationality. But 
it is not likely thet these foreign colonies were ever extensive. In any case 
we find no trace of their having retained a distinct and independent existence. 

Various tvibal sections of the population are mentioned in Kalhana’s narra- 
tive, but we have no means of deciding to what extent they were based on race or 
caste distinctions. The names of the Lavanyas and Tantrins survive in ‘ Krams’ 
or tribal names still borne by sections of the Muhammadan rural population (Lini 
and Tantr').? But whatever distinctions of race or caste may have originally been 
indicated by these ‘Krams,’ they have long ago disappeared. It is equally certain 
from an examination of the Chronicle that these sections were never confined to 
particular territorial divisions, but spread over the whole Valley. 

The humblest of these is probably the one which has least changed its 
character during the course of centuries. The modern Dambs, the descendants of 
the old Dombas,3 are still the low-caste-watchmen and village-menials as which 
they figure in Kalhana’s narrative. They, like the still more despised Vatals or 
scavengers, cannot intermarry with other Kasmiris. They have thus retained in 
their appearance a distinctive type of their own which points to relationship with 
the gipsy tribes of India and Europe. 

It is difficult to come to any definite conclusion as regards the K7-lo-to whom 
Hiuen Tsiang mentions as a low-born race settled in Kaémir from early times and 
opposed to the Bauddhas.* Their name, usually transcribed Kritya, cannot be 
traced in indigenous records. There is nothing to support their identification with 
the Kiras as suggested by General Cunningham.° The latter seem to have been a 
tribe settled somewhere in the vicinity of Kasmir.® : 

80. The ethnography of the territories immediately adjoining Kasmir can be 
traced quite clearly from the notices of the Rajatarangini. In the south and west 
the adjacent hill-regions were occupied by Khagas. Their settlements extended, as 
shown by numerous passages of the Chronicle, in a wide semicircle from Kasf*var 
in the south-east to the Vitasti Valley in the west.’ The hill-states of Rajapuri 
and Lohara were held by Khasa families; the dynasty of the latter territory 
succeeded to the rule of Kasmir in the eleventh century. I have shown elsewhere 
that the Khasas are identical with the present Khakha tribe to which most of the 
petty chiefs in the Vitasta Valley below Kasmir, and in the neighbouring hills, 
belong. We have already seen that the Khakhas have until yy recent times 
worthily maintained the reputation which their forefathers enjoyed as marauders 
and turbulent hillmen. 

North of the Vitasté Valley and as far as the Kisanganga we now find the 
Bombas as the neighbours of the Khakhas to whom they arc closely related. It is 


? Compare notes v. 248; vii. 1171. whose name, Zom, is undoubtedly derived 
3 See note iv. 475; also v. 353 sqq.; from Skr. domba; see P.W.,6.v. 180 

vi. 84, 182; vii. 964, 1133; viii. 94. ‘See St-yu-ki, transl. Beal., i. pp- , 
These passages show that the Dombas also 156 aqq. 

earned their bread as hunters, fishermen, ® See Anc. Gengr., p. 93. _ 

buffoons, quacks, cte., and their daughters * Compare note viii. Bi. 

as singers and dancers. Their occupations ? Seo note i. 317. 


thus closely rescubled those of the gipsies 
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robable that the Karnav district was held by them already in old times. 
\ealhaiis seems to comprise them, viii. 3088, under the designation of Khasa. 

The upper Kisanganga Valley above S’ardi was in old days already, as at 

resent, inhabited by Darde (Skr. Darad, Ddrada) who are often referred to by 

Walhona as the neighbours of Kasmir on the north. Their seats extended then, too, 
probably much further to the north-west, where they are now found in Citral, Yasin, 
Gilgit and the intervening regions towards Kasmir. Megasthenes already knew 
them in the Upper Indus regions. Kalbana relating events of his own time speaks 
of Mlecchas further to the north. These might have been Muhammadanized Dards 
on the Indus, and beyond.° 

The regions immediately to the north-east and east of Kasmir were held by 
the Bhauttas. We have already seen that these represent the people of Tibetan 
descent, the modern Buft of Dras, Ladakh and the neighbouring mountain 
districts. 


CHAPTER IV. 
POLITICAL TOPOGRAPHY. 


SECTION I.—FRONTIERS OF ANCIENT KA8’/MIR. 


81. Our account of the political topography of ancient Kasmir may conve- 
niently open with a survey of its frontiers. These agree so closely with the natural 
boundaries of the Valley that we have already had occasion to trace them when 
dealing with the mountain-ranges enclosing the latter. It will, however, be useful 
to supplement our information regarding these frontiers bv a brief notice of the 
territories which lay beyond them and formed the neighbours of the Kasmir 
kingdom in Hindu times. 

Beginning in the south-east we have first the Valley of Kasruavara, the 
ash Kast*var (‘Kishtwar’ of the maps), on the upper Cinab. It is mentioned 

y Kalhana as a separate hill-state in the time of Kalasa Its Rajas who were 
Hindus till Aurangzeb’s time, practically retained their independence until the 
conquest of their territory by Maharaja Gulab Singh. 

The hill-district of Bhadravah lower down on the Cinab is once named in the 
Rajatarangini as BHADRAVAKASA.> Its Rajas were tributary to Camba in recent 
centurics. This was probably the case also in earlier times, as we do not find a 
ruler of Bhadravakisa referred to in Kalhana’s lists of hill Rajas. 

The Rajas of Camba, the ancient Camrd, on the other hand, figure often 
in the Kasmir Chronicle. Their territory has since early times comprised tho 


® See note i. 317. * See note viii. 2762-64. 


' See note viii. 590. 2 Compare note vii. 218, and CUNNINGHAM, 
* See note viii. 601. Anc. Geoyr., p. l4i. 
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valleys of the sources of the Ravi between Kangra, the ancient Trigarta, 

and Kasthavata, The ancient Rajpait family which rules this hill-state to the 
resent day, often intermarried with the Lohat® dynasty which reigned in 
asmir. 

To the west of Camba and south of Bhadravakasa lay the old chiefship of 
Vaiiapura, the modern Ballavar.* Its rulers are repeatedly referred to in 
Kalhana’s narrative. They retained their independence as petty hill-chiefs till 
the rise of the Jammu family early in this century. Ballavar was known also to 
Albérani. 

Of the political organization of the hill territories between Vallapura in the 
south-east and Rajapuri in the north-west we have no distinct information. The 
Hindu inhabitants of this tract including Ballavar call themselves now Dogrds and 
their country Dugar. This name is traditionally derived from Skr. *Dvigarta’ 
But this term is nowhere found in our historical texts and has probably been con- 
cocted in analogy of the ancient name Trigarta. The original form of the name 
seems to be Durgara.® 

It is very probable that the region of the lower and middle hills between tle 
limits indicated was already in old times divided into 2 number of small chiefships. 
Of these some eleven seem to have existed up to the extension of the Sikh power 
into the Panjab Kohistan.? They were all absorbed in the growing state of Jammu 
which was originally one of them. ; 

Among these small hiil-chiefs of limited territory but ancient descent we have 
probably to class the Thakkura Dengapala on the Cinab who gave his a a to 
the pretender Bhiksacara in marriage.* Also the Raja of KanpA must probably be 
located in this hill-tract.° Other Thakkuras in this region are mentioned as 
ne blackmail on Prince Mallarjuna when on his march to Kaémir from the 

ains,!° 

E Immediately at the foot of the Ban*hal Pass in the territory of VIgALATA we 
find the castle of a ‘ Khaéa lord’ who gave shelter to Bhiksacara and at the time was 
evidently independent.!! Temporarily the chiefs of the hills immediately south of 
the Pir Panteal Range may have acknowledged the suzerainty of strong Kasmir 
rulers. But during the greatest part of the period which is known to us from 
historical sources, they appear to have held their own and rather to have levied 
subsidies, i.e. blac mail, from the Kasmir rulers.'* ; 

82. Some ct the petty hill-states here referred to must have been included 
in the region wh.ch by its ancient name was known as DARVABHISARA. I have 
elsewhere shown that this name as a geographical term was applied to the whole 
tract of the lower and middle hills between the Candrabhaga and Vitasta.!* The 
combined names of the Darvas and Abhisaras are found already in the ethnogra hival 
lists of the Mahabharata and Brhatsamhitéa. A chief of this region figures 
under the ethnic appellation of Abisaree in the accounts of Alexander's Indian 
campaign. 


4 See note vii. 220, and CunninanaM, Anc. 


in the central portion of the Panjab Kohietan 


Geogr., p. 185. is given. 
* See Drew, Jummoo, pp. 43 sq. * See Rajat. viii. 554 sqq. 
* Compare the camba copperplate, * See note vii. 590. 
edited by Prof. Kistgorx, Ind. Ant., © viii. 1989 sqq. 
1888, p. 9. "" viii. 1665 sqq. 


7 Bee Connimonam, Anc. Geogr., PP. 133 
5qq., where 6 usefn) aynopsis of the hill-states 


3 See note vie 2283. 
3 See note i. 180. 
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The most important of the hill-states in this territory was certainly the 
RAsAPuRi, represented by the modern district of Rajauri.'* It comprised the 
valleys drained by the Tohi of Rajauri and its tributaries. Owing to its position 
on the most direct route to the Panjab, Rajapuri was necessarily often brought into 
political relations with Kasmir. When Hiuen Tsiang passed through it, the 
‘kingdom of Rajapuri’ was subject to Kasmir. From the tenth century onwards 
we find the chiefs of Rajapuri as practicully independent rulers, though the 
Chroniclo tells us of numerous expeditions ainilerteken into their territory by the 
later KaSmir kings. The upper Valley of the Tohi of Prantg leading to the Pir 
Pantsal Pass was included in Rajapuri territory.© Here lay probably the famous 
stronghold of Rasaairi known also to Albérini.'* 

Rajapuri took its name from its capital which is repeatedly mentioned by 
Kalhana, and undoubtedly occupied the position of the present town of Rajauri.'7 
The ruling family belonged to the Khasa tribe. Its descendants were the Muham- 
madanized Rajpit chiefs who retained this territory down tu the present century. 

On the north-west Rajapuri-was adjoined by the territory of Lonara.'® The 
chief valley belonging to this hill-state was the present Loh’rin which we have 
already visited when examining the Tis'maidin route. Lohara became important for 
Kasmir from the end of the tenth century onwards when a branch of its ruling 
family obtained the Kasmir throne. Subsequently this branch succeeded also to 
Lohara which thus became united with Kasmir under the sume ruler. As the 
ancestral home and stronghold of the dynasty, the castle of Lohara has played a great 
part during the last reignsreleted by Kalhana. The chiefs of Lohara are distinctly 
named as belonging to the Khasa tribe. 

Lohara seems to have included in those times also the town and district of 
PaRNOTSA, corresponding to the present Panch or Prints (the Kasmiri form), in the 
lower vulley of the Toht (Tazyz)° In Hiuen Tsiang's time Parnotsa gave its 
name to the whole hill-state which was then tributary to Kasmir. The Muham- 
madan Rajis of Prints, closely related to the Khakhas of the Vitasta Valley, 
remained more or less independent till the conquest of Maharaja Gulab Singh. 
Their territory forms now a separate small principality under a branch of the 
Jammu family. Parnotsa being on the great route to the western Panjab is often 
mentioned in the Kasmir Chronicles. The large percentage of the Kasmiri element 
in the population of Prints attests the closeness and ancient date of its relation to 
Kasmir. ‘The hills to the south-west cf Prants were held till early in this century 
by petty chiefs, known as the Rajis of Asli. It is possible that the small hill- 
state of KALINJARA repeatedly referred to by Kalhana and known also to Ferishta, 
Jay in this direction.*” 

Proceeding to the north-west. of Parnotsa we come to the valley of the Vitasta. 
This, as has afready been shown above, was held in old times as an outlying 
frontier district of Kasmir as far down as Boxydsaka, the present Bulidsn. 
Beyond this point it was occupied by Khasas. In Muhammadan times the valley 
was divided between several petty chicfs of the Khakha and Bomba clans who 


“ For a detniled account, see note vi, 286. 19 Soe for details note iv. 184. 
'S Seo note viii. 950. Hiuen Tsiang’s reference ahows that the 
© See note vii. 1270. town of Parnotsa must be older than the time 


% See vii. 973 sqq. of Luliladitya to whom Kajhana ascribes its 
'" Compnre for a histoes of Zohera and its foundation. 
various localities. Note £, iv.'177. 4% Seo note vii. 1266. 
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soem to have acknowledged as their nominal head the Khakha Raja of Muzaffarabad. 
The portion of the valley between Muzaffarabad and Buliasa bore the old name of 
Dvaravati from which the modern designation of this tract, Duarbidi, is derived.?! 

83. Further to the west and beyond the course of the Vitasta after its great 
bend, lay the ancient kingdém of Urasé.” Its greatest part is comprised in the 
Hritish district of Huzira between the Vitusta and the Indus. It is the Obapea or 
“Apoa of Ptolemy; its ruler figures as Arsakes in the accounts of Alexander's 
campaign. Hiuen Tsiang who mentions the territory by the name of Wwu-la-shi, 
found it tributary to Kasmir. Though this dependence seems soon to have ceased 
we find Urasa often referred to in the Rajatarangini. The account of S‘arkara- 
varman’s ill-fated expedition in this direction furnishes us with a clue as to the 
position of the old capital of Urasa. It probably lay between the present Mansahra 
and Abbottabad.* 

Kalhana’s notice of an expedition undertaken {n his own time mentions 
in Urasi Atyuararura. I have shown in my note on the passage that this 
locality is probably represented by the modern Agrar, situated towards the 
‘Black Mountains.’ We have an intermediary form of the name in Ptolemy's 
"T@dyovpos, given as the designation of a ‘town’ in Ovapoa north of Taxila.™ 

In Muhommadan times Urasa was included in the region known as Pakbli. 
This is defined by Abi-l-Fazl as comprising the whule of the hill sulla between 
Kasmir in the east and the Indus on the west. To Pakhli belonged also the 
lower valley of the Kisanganga and the valleys of the streams which flow into 
the latter from the Kajnig range and the mountains to the north-west of Kaémir. 

This tract which is now known as Karndv or Karnau, bore the old name of 
Karyana. It seems to have been held by small chiefs nominally tributary to 
Kasmir even in later Hindu times.2* It is but rarely mentioned in the Chronicle. 
The inhabitants were KhaSas,2”7 who are represented vy the modern Bomba clans 
still holding Karnav. Their Rajis were practically independent till the Sikh 
conquest and often harried the north-western parts of Kasmir.* The last irruption 
of the Karnév Bombns and their allies, the Khakha chiefs of the Vitasta Valley, 
occurred as late ay 1846. : 

The valley of the Kiganganga above its junction with the Karnav river and as 
far as S’arii, forms a separate tract known as Drdéva._ ‘This is possibly the Durdnda 
mentioned in a passage of Kalhana’s Chronicle2® The northernmost portion of the 
tract seems to hive been a dependency of Kasmir even during the later Hindu 
reigns. At S’ardi we find the shrine of S'ARaDA, one of the most sacred Tirthas of 
old Kasmir, 'I'o this as well as an old fetidal stronghold in its neighbuurhood we 
shall have occasion to refer below.” ; 

Through Sardi leads a route to Cilis on the Indus. But this territory as 
well as the other portions of the upper Indus Valley lay apparently quite outside 
the sphere of Kasmir political influence. Hence we meet nowhere in the Chronicles 
with their ancient names. 


" See note v. 214 and above, § 53. * Compare note viii. 2485. 
= For a detailed aynopsis of the old notices, © See viii. 2758, 3008, 3088, 
se6@ note v: 217. ™ Compare for the modern Karnav, Bates, 
* See note v. 217, and CunninanaM, Anc. Gazetteer, p. 228. 
Gengr., p. 104. ® Sze note viii. 2709. 
* Compare note viii. 3402. * See § 127. 


% See Ain-i Akh, ii. pp. 380 sq. 
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84. Immediately above S’ardi the valley of the Kisanganga turns, as we have 
seen, into a narrow uninhabited gorge. At the other end of this gorge we reach 
the territory of the Dards. Their settlements on the Upper Kisanganga and its 
tributaries seem to have formed a sepurate little kingdom, called by a general name 
DARADDESa in the Chronicle.8! Its rulers who bore Hindu names, more than once 
attempted invasions of Kasmir. 

Daratruni, ‘the town of the Dards,’ which was their residence, may have 
occupied the position of the modern Guréz (map ‘Goorais’). The latter is the 
chief place of the Valley where the Nawabs, governing it till the Sikh conquest, 
resided. The ‘Mleccha’ chiefs who on two occasions figure as the Dard Rajas’ 
allies from the north, were perhaps rulers of other Darad tribes further towards the 
Indus who had been early converted to Islim.% 

Crossing from the head-waters of the Kiyanganga to those of the Dras River 
we reach high-level valleys inhabited by people of Tibetan race and language, the 
Bhauttas of the Chronicles. The Rajatarangini tells us nothing of the political 
organization or topography of the Bhautta territories. It is, however, possible that 
we have a reference to Leh, the capital of Ladakh, in “the foreign country called 
Loh.” which Kalhana names in iii. 10. Nor do the later Chronicles supply us with 
details, though the several invasions which Kasmir suffered from this side give 
yonarale and S‘rivava occasion to refer more frequently to the Bhauttas and their 
rulers. 

It may, however, be noted that S'rivara already knows the terms ‘ Little and 
Great Bhutta-land.’3+ They refer to Baltistan (Skardo) and Ladakh which have 
continued to be known to the present day as ‘Little and Great Tibet,’ or among 
Kasmiris as Lukh Butiun and Bud Buti. These terms are in fact of a far older 
date, as they are found already in the Chinese Annals as ‘ Little and Great Poliu.’ 

The eastern frontier of Kasmir is, as we have seen, formed by a mountain 
range which runs from the Zoji-La almost due south towards Kast*var. Along this 
‘range on the east lies a long narrow valley, marked as ‘Maru-Wardwan’ on the 
map (in Kasmiri, Madirddvan). It is drained by a large river which joins the 
Cinab near the town of Kast"vir. Owing to its high elevation and rigorous climate 
it is inhabited only by a scanty population. According to Mr. Drew's race-map 
and other authorities this consists now chiefly of Kasmiris. 

Whether this was already the case in old times, is uncertain. The valley is 
nowhere mentioned in our old Nasmirian texts.3? It is hence doubtful whether it 
belonged to Kasmir territory in Hindu times. Yet Abi-]-Fazl counts it among the 
Parganas of Kasmir.** Beyond it to the east stretches an uninhabited belt of 
high mountains and glaciers, dividing Madivadvan from the Tibetan tracts of Sirn 
and Zanskar. To the south we reach once more the territory of Kasthavata from 
which our survey of the Kasmir frontiers started. 


“ Compare vii. 911; for other references to 
tho Daradas, note i. 312. 

* See note vii. 911. 

“ See note viii. 2762. 

4 See Sriv. iii, 445 (Sikgmabrhadbhut- 
tadesau), 

% Butun, connected with the ethnic term 
Kutt < Bhantta (see above, § 58), is the Kasmiri 
tern for Tibet in general. 


% Compare A. Rimusat, Noureane mélanges 
astatiques, i. p. 194; and Sir H. Yue, Cathay, 
p. Ixx. 

47 The Trisarhdhyamihitmya which refers 
to the Valley as Madavitira, cannot clain 
any particular antiquity. 

* See Ain-i AkO,, ii. p. 369. 
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SECTION IL.—ANCIENT POLITICAL DIVISIONS. 


85. The Valley of Kasmir to which we now return once more, has from early 
times been divided into two great parts, known by their modern names as Kamraz 
and Mardz. These terms are derived from Skr. KramMardgya and MapavaRAJya, 
which are found very frequently in the Rajatarangini as well as the later 
Chronicles.!. The original form of the modern Kamraz was known to the tradition 
of the S’rinagar Pandits generally. With the old name Madavarajya, however, I 
found only those few schulars acquainted who, like the late Pandit Damedara and 
Pandit Govind Kaul, had specially studied Kalhana’s Chronicle. 

According to the generally prevailing nution Maraz comprises the districts on 
both sides of the Vitasta above S’rinagar, and Kamraz those below. The present 
tradition places the boundaries of the two great divisions more accurately at the 
Shérgarhi palace. That the boundary was already in old times indicated by a line 
ilrawn through the capital is easily proved by an examination of all passages in the 
Rajatarangini and other Chronicles naming Madavarajya and Kramarajya. They 
invariably show localities situated above Srinagar in the former and those below in 
latter division. . 

We arrive at the same result on a reference to the Ain-i Akbari. Abu-I- 
Faz] distinetly informs us that “the whole kingdom was divided under its ancient 
rulers into two divisions, Mardj on the east, and Aamraj on the west.”* He then 
proceeds to tabulate the thirty-eight Parganas into which Kusmir was divided 
under Akbar's administration, separately under the two main heads of Maraj and 
Kumraj. The city of Srinagar is counted with the former, and so are also all 
Parganas above the capital ; those below are shown in Kamraj. 

The term Kamraz has in modern times occasionally been used also in @ more 
restricted sense, for the designation of the Parganas to the west and north-west of 
the Voulur lake. This usage probably arose trom the fact that at various periods 
several of the small Parganas in this portion of the Valley were for administrative 
purposes grouped together in one Pargana, to which the name Kamraj was given. 
This circumstance explains the different accounts referred to by Prof, Buhler in his 
note on the term Kramarajya.' : 

Though the terms Madavarajya and Kramarijya are so often employed in the 
Chronicles, we have no distinct evidence of the two divisions having in Hindu 
times formed separate administrative units or provinces. It is possible that this 
was the case at one or the other period. But Abii-l-Fazl’s account as well as the 
usage traceable frum his time to the present day show that the terms in their ear 
lar geographical significance could maintain themselves quite independently 0 
administrative divisions. a 

86. The whole of the Valley has from an early date been subdivided for 
administrative purposes into a considerable number of small districts known im 


' See note ii, 15. Hiigel’s list the Pargana_ Kamrij mel 
= Compare Aint AKA, ii. p. 368. Uttar, Hamal, and Mech'pir. Owing to Bs 
Thus Abi-l-Fazl’s table seems to show frequent changes of the Pargana divisions (ace 
that in Akbar's time the old Parganas of below) the extent of the ‘ Pargana Kamra) 
Uttar. Lélau, Hamal, and Mach'pir were em- has alao varied from time ty time. 

bodied in the large Pargana of ‘ Kamraj(: see ‘ See Report, p. Il. 

ANia-t cthh, p. 371. Tn Mooreroft’s and Baron 


a 
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recent times as ‘Parganas. Their ancient designation was visaya.> The number, 
names, and limits of these sub-divisions have been subject to considerable variations 
during the period over which our documents extend. The great majority of the 
Parganas known in recent times can be safely assumed to have existed already 
during Hindu rule. This is proved by the fact that the names of numerons 
Parganas are found in their ancient forms already in the Rajatarangini and the 
other Chronicles. But these texts do not furnish us anywhere with a complete 
list of the Parganas. It is hence impossible for us to restore in full detail the map 
of the administrative sub-divisions for any particular epoch during Hindu times. 

The Lokaprakasa, it is true, tells us of the division of Kasmir into twenty- 
seven ‘ Visayas,’ and enumerates some nineteen of the latter. But several of the 
names are so corrupt as to be beyond recognition, while others bear a distinctly 
modern look. In any case it is impossible to tix the date to which this notice may 
belong or to judge of its authenticity.® 

Aba-l-Fazl’s account is the first which presents us with a systematic statement 
of Kasmir Parganas. It is of special interest, because it shows us how their 
list could be increased or readjusted within certain limits according to fiscal 
requirements or administrative fancies. The return of Asaf Khan reproduced by 
Abi-l-Fazl shows thirty-eight Parganas, while the earlier one of Qazi ‘Ali con- 
tained forty-one. The difference is accounted for by the amalgamation of some and 
the splitting-up of other Parganas. The Parganas varied greatly in size, as shown 
by the striking contrasts in the revenue assessments. Thus, e.g., Patan was 
assessed at circ. 5300 Kharwars, while the revenue from ‘Kamraj’ amounted to 
446,500 Kharwars, 

The number of Parganas had changed but little during Mughal and Pathan 
times. For the Sikhs on their conquest of the Vulley, seemed to have found thirty- 
six as the accepted traditional number. But there had been various changes in the 
names and extent of these Parganas. These changes became still more frequent. 
under the Sikh administration, as is seen by a comparison of the lists given b 
Moorcroft (1823), Haron Hiigel (1835), and Vigne (1840 2). They all show a total 
of thirty-six Parganas, but differ from each other in the names of individual 
Parganas. 

These frequent changes and redistributions of the Parganas continued 
during Dogré Rule. The most accurate list I am able to refer to for this most 
recent period, is that given by Major Bates. It shows a total of forty-three 
Parganas for the year 1865.7? Subsequently Tahsils were constituted, after the 
fashion of British provinces, with a view to reducing the number of sub-divisions. 
The latest list shows cleven Tahsils.* In their cunstitution little regard was paid to 


3 Compare for the term visaya, v.51; viii. 
1260, 1413, 2697, 

Tho later Chroniclers use also the term 
ras(ra; comp. eg. Jonar. 1415 S'riv. ii. 19: iii. 
25, 159, 425. 

The expression Pargana may have heen 
introduced by the Mughal administration. 
Its Skr. original *purayana is not found in the 
Chronicles. 

§ OF the Lokaprakifa’s Visayas Khoydsrami, 
Namala, Lahavi, Auladiya, Nilasa, Khadiviya 
correspon elearly tothe Kliiyasvama, Sanita, 


Lahara, Holanda, Niliéva, Khadivi of the 
Rajatarangini. Lena, Devasivi may possibly 
be corruptions for Evenaka and Devasarusu. 
Krodhana, Drévinsati, Bhrnga, Phdgvé seom 
to represent the modern Parganas of Kruhin, 
Dints, Bring, Phakh. Célana, Vitasthi, 
Satrara, Scvanavart, Nilé, Hari, Jalahadiya, 
are quite uncertain, 

* See Gazetteer, pp. 2 8qq- 

® Compare the skotch-map attached to Mr. 
Lawrences Valley. 
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the historical division of the country. Fortunately, however, Kasmiris are as con- 
servative in their topographical nomenclature as in many other matters. The old 
Pargana names are hence still in ordinary use and likely to remain so for some time 
to come.® 

The absence of a complete list of Parganas for an earlier period and the changes 
in their constitution during more recent times make a systematic exposition of the 
ancient territorial divisions impracticable. In a separate note I have given a com- 
parative table of the Purgana lists we possess since Akbar’s time. ‘There, too, [ 
have indicated the ancient equivalents of the Pargana names, as far as they can be 
traced in the Sanskrit Chronicles.!° 

87. The large number of administrative sub-divisions which, as we have seen, 
goes back to an early date, may be taken as an indication of the dense population of 
the Valley. We have no means of forming any accurate estimate as to the number 
of the population which the country contained in Hindu times. But there is every 
reason to believe that even at a later period it was far larger than at the present 
day. The existence of a very great number of deserted village sites in all parts of 
the country, the remains already alluded to of a far more extended system of irri- 
gation, the number of great temple-ruins, and the uniform tradition of the people,— 
all point to the same conclusion. 

The present century has witnessed in Kasmir a series of appalling famines and 
epidemics. These wrought terrible havoc in the mass of the rural population par- 
ticularly. The last famine, 1877-79, alone is supposed to have removed three-fifths 
of the population from the Valley."' The political vicissitudes, too, of the first half 
of the century had a baneful influence on the economical condition of Kasmir, and 
preuen about an extensive emigration both among the industrial and agriculturist 
classes, 

Notwithstanding all these trials the population, which in 1835 was estimated 
at about 200,000 souls, had risen to 814,000 according to the census of 189]. 
These figures indicate great powers of recuperation, and yet it is held by competent 
judges that the present agricultural population is by no means sufficient even tor 
the land actually under cultivation. It would hence manifestly be hazardous tu 
make any guess as to the numbers which the country might have supported 
in the most prosperous times of Hindu rule. . ; 

The fact of Kasmir having possessed a far greater population in ancient times 
helps to explain the curious traditional verse which puts the number of villages in 
Kasmir at 66.063. The verse is found twice in the Lokaprakasa and still lives in 
the oral tradition of the Brahmans throughout the Valley. It has been reproduced 
from the latter in Pandit Sahibrim’s Tirthasarngraha. That it can claim some 
antiquity is evident from the allusion made to the same number in Jonarajas 
Chronicle.¥ Though that figure must have at all times implied a considerable eX: 
aggeration, it is nevertheless characteristic of the popular notion on the subject. Kven 
Sharifu-d-din whose information, collected about a.p. 1400, is on the whole accurate 


* The Survey of Indin maps indicate the 1 Compare for this and other statistical 
approximateextent of the Parganas recognized details Mr. Lawrence's Valley, pp. 223 sqq.__, 
in the fifties. " Sastir gramasahaardni gastir gramaxatdan 

See Supplementary Note BB. ca sastir grémas trayo grémd hyctat Kasmira- 

Individual Pargana names will be noticed — mundalam Ww; compare Lokaprakdsa, in Ind. 


below in connection with our detailed survey — Strdren, xviti. p. 375. 7 
of the Valley. ™ See Jonar. (Bo. ed.), 153. 
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and matter-of-fact, records: “It is popularly believed that in the whole of the 
province—plains and mountains together—are comprised 100,000 villages.’ The 
land is thickly inhabited.’ It is curious that Mirza Haidar, who had ruled Kasmir 
himself, copies this statement without modification or dissent. 


SECTION III—THE OLD AND NEW CAPITALS. 


88. The ancient divisions of Kramarajya and Madavarajya are separated by 
a line drawn through S'rinagar. This fact, as well as the great historical interest 
attaching to S'rinagar as the capital of the country, make it a convenient starting- 
point for our survey. The history of Kasmir has always been reflected as it 
were in that of its capital. The site of the latter has not changed for more 
than thirteen centuries. It is thus easy to account for the ample historical data 
which enable us to restore in great part the ancient topography of S'rinagar ani 
to trace back the city’s history to the time of its foundation. 

Hiuen Tsiang who visited the Kasmir capital about a.p. 631, and whose 
record is the earliest we possess, found it already in the position of the present 
Srnnagar. He describes it as situated along the bank of a great, river, i.e. the 
Vitasta, 12 or 13 lt long from north to south and 4 or 5 Ui broad from east to west. 
About 10 li to the south-east of this, ‘the new city,’ the pilgrim notices a Buddhist 
convent which lay between a high mountain on the north and the site of ‘the old 
city’ on the south. 

It is the merit of General CunninaHAM to have first recognized that the situa- 
tion here indicated for the new capital of Hiuen Tsiang’s time corresponds exactly 
to that of the modern S‘rinagar.'! A glance at the map shows that the position and 
dimensions ascribed by Hiuen Tsiang to the new city apply to that part of 
Srinagar which occupies the right or eastern river-bank, and which, as we shall see, 
forms the older portion of the city. The two and a half miles represented by the 
12 or 13 li of the Chinese measurement, agree accurately with the length of the 
city within its ancient limits along the nmght bank of the Vitasta. The estimate 
of its breadth at somewhat less than one mile (4 or 5 17) is equally correct. 

89. The position of ‘the old city’ is marked by: the present village of 
Pandréthan which derives its name from the appellation PURANADHISTHANA, mean- 
ing ‘the old capital.’ It lies to the south-east of S'rinagar, just as Hiuen Tsiang 
says, at the south foot of a mountain spur which rises with buld slopes to a height 
of some 3000 feet above the village. Measured from the nearest point of old 
S'rinagar the distance to the presumptive site of the monastery, between Pandréthan 
and the steep hillside, is exactly 2 miles or 10 14. The history of ‘the Old Capital ' 
is so closely connected with that of Srinagara that it will be useful to acquaint 
ourselves first with the data bearing upon it. 


4 Soe Tarikh-t Rashidi, p. 430. It may be noted in passing that according 
Ritter who produces the passage of the to the census of 1891 the number of villages 
Zafarnama from De Ja Croix'’s translation, in Kasmir was then reckoned at 2,870. 
shows the number of villages as 10,000; see 
Aaten, ii. p. 1123. 


Gen. CuNNINGHAM’S identification was first indicated, J4.8.6., 1848, p. 2A3. For a 
fuller account, see Anc, Geogr., pp. 3 sqq. 
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The name of PURAYADHISTHANA meets us first in Kalhana’s account of the 
reign ot King Pravarasena I. (or S'resthasena) who is said to have erected there 
a shrine known as [S‘iva] Pravaresvara.? At the beginning of the tenth century 
the minister Meruvardhana built at Puranadhisthana a Vignu temple called after 
his own name. This has been rightly identified by General Cunningham with 
the well-preserved little temple which still stands in the village of Pandréthan 
and has often been described by Européan travellers. Even in Kalhana’s own 
time pious foundations are recorded at this ancient site. 

The identity of Pandréthan with the site named in the Chronicle as ‘the Old 
Capital’ is proved by ample evidence. It is indicated in the old gloss on Rajat. v. 
267, and is still known to Pandit tradition. S'rivara in describing the flight of some 
troops which had been defeated in S'rinagar and were retiring along the Vitasta to 
the east, speaks of the road from the Samudramatha (Sud"rmar on the right bank 
of the river near the Second Bridge) to Parvddhisthdna, as covered with the corpses 
of the slain.+ It is clear that by the latter designation, which also means ‘the Olil 
Capital,’ he refers to our present Paindréthan. This name itself is the direct 
phonetic derivative of Purdnadhisthana. 

90. General Cunningham has assumed that ‘ the Old Capital’ marked by the 
site of Pandréthan was in reality the ancient S'rinacani which Kalhana mentions 
as a capital founded by the great Asoka.® His assumption was based on another 
passage of the Chronicle which mentions the foundation of the shrine of Jyestha- 
rudra at S'rinagari by Jalauka, the son of Asoka. General Cunningham thought 
he could recognize this shrine in the extant temple on the top of the Takht-i 
Sulaiman hill, below which, at a distance of about one and ahalf miles, Pandréthan 
is situated. 

I have shown in Note C (i. 124) that no reliance can be placed on the alleged 
tradition which General Cunningham had adduced as the sole proof of his location 
of the shrine. Yet at tho same time the evidence recorded by me proves that 
Jyestharudra must have been worshipped either on the hill its-If or in its close 


vicinity. Accordingly Asoka’s S'rinagari may safely be looked for in the same 
neighbourhood. 


A further indication is furnished by the significant name Purdyddhis(haun, 
‘the Old Capital.’ It shows that the site of Pandréthan must have once been 
occupied by an important city. Next it is to be noted that Kalhana’s narrative 
knows nothing of any other capital which might have been founded in this vicinity 
previous to the new capital built by Pravarasena IL. on the site of the present 
Srinagar. Lastly we have an indication in the very name S'rinayara which 
Pravarasena’s city has come to bear in general usage instead of its proper and 
official designation Pravarapura, 


2 See note iii. 99, where detailed references 
have been given regarding the site. 

* See note v. 267, also for a description of 
the temple. 

1 See Srir, iv. 290, 

* The Kas. derivative of Skr. purdna is 
pran’; this forma, with assimilation of tho 
initial double consonant, the first part Pan- of 
the modern name. The elision of the second 
ain the assumed intermediary form *Plur'a- 
widéthan is acconuled for by the influence of 


the stress-accent which lies on_ the second 
syllable of the modern name, Tho devolop- 
ment of the combination xd into adr is paral- 
leled by similar cases in other Tndo-Aryan 
Vernaculars; comp. v.g. Grierson, Phonology, 
Z.D.M.G.,\. p. 37, § 115. 

The nasalization of # may be of recent dato, 
as the old gloss of A,, on Rajat. v. 967, shows 
tho name as Paiydythan, ie. Panidrethan. 

® See Note Ci. 124. 
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If Asoka’s S'rinagari actually lay at or near the present Pandréthan the 
transfer of its name (meaning ‘ the City of S'r7, i.e. Laksmi’) to the new capital is 
most readily accounted for. General Cunningham already has rightly pointed out 
the numerous analogies for such a transfer furnished by the history of other 
Indian capitals.? Pravarasena’s city was practically contiguous to the older 
S‘rinagari and existed for centuries side by side With it. We can hence easily 
understand why popular usage retained for the new capital the old familiar desis- 
nation.® Exactly in the same way the several new cities founded by successive 
kings in the vicinity of Delhi all continued to be known simply by the name of 
Delhi, though each of them was originally intended to bear the distinctive name of 
its founder. 

Though Puranadhisthana had sunk to small importance already in Hindu times, 
extensive remains of ancient buildings can still be traced on the terraced slopes 
rising immediately to the north and north-east of Pandréthan.® Those to the north 
extend close to the gap, known as Ait*yaj, between the Takht-i Sulaiman and the 
hills east of it. 

The advantages of Pandréthan as the site for a great city cannot be compared 
with those offered by the position of S'rinagar. Yet the close vicinity of the 
Vitasta, coupled with the security from floods which the near hill-slopes afford, must 
have been appreciated in an early period when probably the riveraine flats of the 
valley were less drained. The small semicircular glens lying between projecting 
spurs both north and east of the present village, with their gentle slopes offer con- 
venient building sites. The fertile shores of the Dal are also within easy reach of 
Pandréthan through the gap already mentioned. It is probably in this direction 
that we have to look for the Sangharama Hiuen Tsiang names in connection with 
‘the old city.’ 

91. Malhane’s Chronicle furnishes us with a full account of the origin of the 
new city which was the capital of Kasmir in his own time and destined to remain so 
to the present day.” Kalhana attributes the foundation of this capital to King 
Pravarasena II. The topographical details of his description make it clear 
beyond all doubt that its site was that of the present Srinagar. 

The identity of the latter with Pravarasena’s town was duly recognized by 
General CUNNINGHAM, who referred to the close agreement between the general 
features of Kalhana’s description and the situation of the present capitul, He also 
pointed out that Kalhana distinctly mentions as one of the pious buildings founded 
in Pravarasena’s city that very Jayendravihdra in which Hiuen Tsiang resided 
during his long stay in the Kasmir capital." Subsequently Prof. BiHLER noticed 
the survival of several old local names for parts of the modern city, which also 
pire its identity with Pravarasena’s capital." Many other ancient buildings ani 

ocalities which Kalhana mentions in Pravarasena’s town have since becn identified 
by me within the modern Srinagar and in its environs. 

The attribution of this new capital to King Pravarasena rests on equally 
strong proof. Through « chain of references extending over nearly twelve 


7 See Anc. Geogr, pp. 97 8q. S'ri,’ into ‘the City of the Sun,’ sce above, 
§ Tho feminine form S'rinagari is used nlso — § 4, note. 
for the new capital; comp. note i. 104. Thero * Soe note iii. 99. 
is thus no diflerence in the name as applied 10 See iii. 336-363. 
to both Agoka's and Pravarnsenn’s cities. For " See <Anc. Geoyr., p. 97; alsv above, 
a whimsical etymology of European growth — noto iii. 355. 


which has turned S'rinagara, ‘the City of Compare Peport, p. 16. 
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centuries we can trace the use of the name Pravarapuna, shortened bhimavat for 
PRAVARASENAPURA, as the official and correct designation of the city occupying the 
site of the present S'rinagar. We have found this appellation already in the 
record of the T’ang Annals going back to the commencement of the eighth century. 
It is found also in the works of Ksemendra, Bilhana, and numerous other 
Kasmirian authors. It has continued to be used to the present day in colophons 
of Sanskrit Manuscripts, in horoscopes, and similar documents."3 

The date of King Pravarasena IJ. whose name the above designation of the 
new capital was intended to preserve, cannot be fixed with accuracy. Various 
historical and numismatic indications, however, make it probable that he ruled 
about the middle of the sixth century. Thus we can easily understand that at the 
time of Hiuen Tsiang’s visit (a.p. 631) S'rinagara or Praverapura was still the 
“new city.’ 

92. The traditional account of the foundation of Pravarapura as recorded by 
Kalhana is of considerable interest. Though largely interwoven with legendary 
matter it preserves for us a series of exact topographical data. Kalhana’s 
story is contained in verses 336-349 of the Third Book, and runs briefly as 
follows." 

When King Pravarasena II. had returned from his victorious expeditions 
abroad, he desired to found a new capital which was to bear his name. He was 
then residing in the city of his grandfather, Pravarasena I, i.e. in Puranadhigthana,* 
From there the king went forth at night in order, as the text says, ‘‘to ascertain in 
a supernatural way the proper site aad the auspicious time for the foundation of the 
new city.” On his way he reached a stream which skirted a burning-ground, an 
was illuminated by the glow of funeral pyres. Then on the other bank of the 
stream there appeared to him a demon of terrible form. Promising him fulfilment 
of his desire, the demon invited the king to cross over to his own side by the embank- 
ment he was preparing for him. Thereupon the Rakgasa stretched out his own 
knee from the other bank, and thus caused the water of the Mahasarit to be parted 
by an embankment (setu). The courageous Pravarasena drew out his dagger 
(kgurikd), cut with it steps into the flesh of the Raksasa, and thus crossed over to 
the place which has since been known as Ksurikdbula. ‘The demon then indicated 
to him the auspicious time and disappeared after telling him to build his town 
where he would see the measuring line laid down in the morning. This line 
(sutra) of the Vetala the king eventually discovered at the village of S'drifaka at 
which the goddess S’drikd and the demon Affta resided. There he built his city 
in which the first shrine erected was the famous one of S’iva PRAVARESVARA. 

Keeping in view the details of the ancient topography of see we can 
atill follow up step by step the localities by which the legend here related leads 
King Pravarasena to the site of his new city. We have already seen that the 


Mahasarit is the stream, now known as 


3 For detailed references see note iii. 339- 
BAN, 

Sri-Pravarapure (for S‘ripravarasenapure) 
is often written in the shiveviataal form 
Nripre in the formulas of the Lokaprakaéa, in 
almanacs, etc. 

Kalhapa often uses the simple Pura for 
Pravarapura and Nagara for S'rinagara. 

“ For all detailed referencos in connection 


Tsanth Kul, which flows from the Dal 


with this story, note iii, 339-349 should be 
consulted. . : 

% That Purdnddhisthéna is meant 18 proved 
by iii. 99. ; ; ; 

There Kalhana, spoaking of a foundation © 
Pravarasona I. in his capital, by a kind of 
anachroniem uses the designation of Purana- 
dhisthana. 
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into the Vitasta. Near its confluence with the Vitasta, which we have also 
found already mentioned as a Tirtha, there existed until the times of Maharaja 
Ranbir Singh, a much-frequented Hindu burning Ghat. It was undoubtedly 
of ancient date. Kalhana relates how the body of King Uccala, murdered 
in his palace at Srinagar, was hurriedly cremated at the burning place 
situated on the island at the confluence of the Mahdsarit and Vitastad.© It is 
certain that the island of May*sum (Skr. Maksikasvamin) is meant here, at the 
western end of which the Mahasarit or Tsinth Kul falls into the Vitasta. 

The stream flowing from the Dal is bounded on its northern bank by an old 
embankment which stretches from the west foot of the Takht-i Sulaiman close to 
the high bank to the Vitasta near the Second Bridge. This embankment which is 
the most substantial around Srinagar and only known by the general designation 
of Suth (from Skr. sETu), ‘dyke,’ is undoubtedly of very early date. It protects 
the whole of the low-lying portions of the city on the right river-bank as well as the 
floating-gardens and shores of the Dal which would otherwise be exposed to annual 
inundations from the Vitasta. A tradition still heard by Mr. Vigne ascribed the 
construction of this embankment to King Pravarasena.’” It is indeed evident 
that its construction was a necessary condition for the safety of the newly founded 
city. 

Several topographical indications warrant the conclusion that it was this old 
dyke in which the popular legend recorded by Kalhana recognized the leg and knee 
of the demon. A glance at the map shows that the eastern portion of the ‘Suth' 
turns sharply at a right angle and thus curiously resembles a bent knee. Ksurt- 
KABALA was the name of the place where Pravarasena according to the legend was 
sipposed to have reached firm ground after crossing the stream. I have shown 
that this name in the form of its Kasmiri derivative Khud*bal still attaches to the 
city nae which lies at the western end of the ‘Suth.’!® Finally it will be 
seen from the map that Kalhana’s words regarding the ‘Setu’ dividing the waters 
of the Mahasarit describe exactly the present embankment which has on one side 
the Tsinth Kul, and on the other the various marshes and canals fed by the Mar. 
It has been shown above that this second outflow of the Dal also shared the old 
name of Mahasarit.!° 

93. The name of the village S'aritaka where the demon showed the king the 
proper site for his city, has long ago disappeared. Its position, however, is suffi- 
ciently marked by the mention of the goddess S‘ariki, The latter, a form of Durga, 
lus since ancient times been worshipped on the hill which rises to the north of the 
central part of S’rinagar and is still called after her. The modern name of the 
hill, Har*parvat, is the regular phonetic derivative of Skr. S’ARIKAPARVATA. By 
this name it is designated in the later Chronicles and Mahitmyas.™” 

Another passage of the Rajatarangini shows that the term Vetdlasitrapata, 
‘the demon’s measuring line,’ clearly connected with the above legend, was also in 


'§ See viii. 339. 

See Viens, Travels, ii. p. 69. 

See note iii. 339-349 (p. 101). 

© Compare § 65. 

™ Seo note iii. 389-349 (p. 101). 

Har? is the Kasmiri name of the goddess 
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comp. BUHLER, Report, pp. 16 aq. 
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luter times applied to the limits of the oldest part of Pravarapura.2t But our 
materials do not enable us to ascertain these limits in detail. Kalhana, it is true, 
has not failed to specify them, as he mentions the temples of Vardhanasvamin anil 
Visvakarman as marking the extreme ends of Pravarasuna’s city.” Unfortunately 
the position of neither of them can now be traced. 

So much, however, is clear that the new city was at first confined to the right 
bank of the river. Kalhana tells this distinctly,” and those sites and structures 
which he particularly mentions in his description of Pravarasena’s capital, are all 
found, as far as they can be identified, on the right bank. The account of Hiuen 
Tsiang and the ‘’ang Annals shows that even in the seventh century Pravarapura 
extended mainly along the eastern bank of the river.*+ 

Kalhana follows up his account of the foundation of the new city with a brief 
description of its splendours’ He notes the extravagant story of its having once 
counted thirty-six lakhs of houses, and refers to the regularly arranged markets 
with which its founder provided it. The city of his own time still boasted of 
“mansions which reached. to the clouds,” built, no doubt, mostly of wood, just as 
the muss of private houses in modern S’rinagar24 

When he mentions “ the streams meeting, pure and lovely, at pleasure-residences 
and near market streets,” he evidently means the numerous canals from the Dal 
and Anchiar lakes which intersect the suburbs and also pass through the heart of 
the city. They and the river still serve as the main thoroughfares for the market 
traffic, and all principal Bazars are built along their banks.” The S‘arikaparvata 
receives due mention as “the pleasure-hill from which the splendowr of all the 
houses is visible as if from the sky.” Nor does he forget to praise the cool water 
- the Vitusta which the citizens find before their very houses on hot summer 
days. 

: Finally he refers to the abmndance of magnificent temples with which 
snecessive kings had adorned Pravarapnra, and of which so many are particularly 
mentioned in his narrative. Of the number and imposing appearance of these 
structures we can even at the present day form some idea if we examine their 
massive remains which mect us in every part of modern S'rinagar, The high 
embankments which now line the course of the river within the city, are mainly 
composed uf carved slabs, culumns and other ancient stone materials, Their 
profusion and imposing dimensions must impress even a superficial observer with 
an idea of the architectural splendour of ancient S'rmagara. 

94. It can scarcely be the result of chance that Pravarasena’s city has escaped 
the fate of su many Indian capitals, of being superseded by tater foundations. 
There had indeed not been wanting attempts on the part of later rulers to transfer 


7 Sve note vi. 191. apartments, halls, gallerics, and towers “sy sce 
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the capital to other sites which they had chosen for their own cities. The great 
Lalitaditya, then Jayapida, Avantivarman, and S’amkaravarman, had successively 
endeavoured to effect ia object. The great ruins of Parihasapura, Jayapura and 
Avantipura show sufficiently that the failure of the first three kings was not due in 
any way to deficient means or want of purpose. 

Of Lalitaditya the Chronicle distinctly records that he proposed, Nero-like, to 
burn down the old capital to assure the predominance of his own creation, 
Parihasapura. Yet each one of these temporary capitals speedily sank into 
insignificance, while Pravarapura has continued to be the political and cultural 
centre of Kasmir down to the present day. 

We can safely attribute this exceptional position of S'rinagar to the great 
natural advantages of its site. Occupying a place close to the true centre of the 
Valley, S'rinagar enjoys facilities of communication which no other site could offer. 
The river along which the city is built, provides at all seasons the most convenient 
route for trade and traffic both up and down the Valley. The two lakes which 
flank S'rinagar, offer the same facilities for the fertile tracts which lie immediately 
to the north. The lakes themselves furnish an abundant supply of products which 
materially contribute towards the maintenance of a large city population. The 
great. trade-route from Central Asia debouches through the Sind Valley at a 
distance of only one shurt march from the capital. 

Nor can we underrate the security which the position of S'rinagar offers both 
against floods and armed attack. The neck of high ground which trom the north 
stretches towards the Vitasti and separates the two lakes, is safe from all possible 
risk of flood. It is on this ground, round the foot of the S‘irika hill, that the 
greatest part of the old Pravarapura was originally built. The ancient embank- 
ment which connects this high ground with the foot of the Takht-i Sulaiman hill. 
sufficed to secure also the low-lying city-wards fringing the marshes of the Dal. 
A considerable area, including the present quarters of Khan"yar and Rin‘vor (Skr. 
Rajanavatika), was thus added to the available building ground on the right 
bank and protected against all ordinary floods. 

The frequent sieges which N'rinagar underwent during the last reigns related 
by Kalhana, give us ample oppurtunity to appreciate also the militery advantages 
of the position of the city. With the exception of the comparatively narrow 
neck of high ground in the north, the S'rinagar of the right river-bank is guarded 
on all sides by water. On the south the river forms an impassable line of defence. 
The east is secured by the Dal and the stream which flows from it. On the west 
there stretch the broad marshes of the Anchiir close tu the bank of the Vitasta. 

From the north, it is true, the city can be approached without passing such 
natural obstacles. But the map shows that just to the north of the S‘ariki hill 
inlets from the two lakes approach each other within a few thousand feet. The 
narrow passage left here could at all times easily be guarded. It is curious to note 
that all successful attacks on the city of which the Chronicle tells us, were delivered 
from the north, treachery or the defenders’ weakness having opened this passage. 

The later and smaller portion of S'rinagar occupying the left river-bank, does 
not share the same natural advantages as the old one. The ground on which it 
stands at present appears to have been raised gradually by the accumulated d‘bris 
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of centuries. We do not know exactly when the extension of the city in this direc- 
tion began. The number of ancient sites on this side is comparatively small. The 
royal road residence was transferred to it only in the reign of Ananta (A.D. 1028- 
63). Here, too, we find a natural line of defence. It is the Ksiptika or Kuttkul 
which flows round the western edge of this pit of the city and is also often 
mentioned in the accounts of the later sieges. 


SECTION IV.—ANCIENT SITES OF S'RINAGARA. 


95. Having thus reviewed the origin and general position of the Kasmir 
capital, we may proceed to a brief survey of the more important ancient sites which 
we are uble to identify in it. We can conveniently start on our circuit from the Hill 
of S'énikdé to which the legendary account of the city’s foundation had taken us. 

The goddess S'arika which has given to the hill its name, has been worshipped 
since ancient times on the north-west side of the hill. Certain natural markings on 
a large perpendicular rock are taken by the pious as representing that kind of 
mnystical diagram which in the Tantrosistra is known as S’ricakra.! This ‘ Sva- 
yambha’ Tirtha is still a much-frequented pilgrimage-place for the Brahmans of the 
City, and has been so probably since early times? The S'‘arikamahatmya now in 
use relates that the hill was carried to its present position by Durga, who had 
taken the shape of a S’arika bird, and who used it to close a gate of hell. This 
legend is alluded to already in the Kathasaritsagara.* 

Another ancient designation of the Har*parvat is ‘Hill of Pradyumna’ 
(Pradyumnapitha, -giri, -sikhara, etc.), often found in the Chronicles and else- 
where.t The Kathasaritsigara accounts for the origin of this name by a story which 
connects the hill with the love of Usa and Aniruddha, the son of Pradyumna. 
Kalhana mentions a Matha for Pasupata mendicants which King Ranaditya built 
on the hill. The eastern slopes of the latfer are now occupied by extensive build- 
ings connected with the famous Zidrats of Muqaddam Sahib and Akhin Mulla 
Shah. It is probable that Muhammadan shrines have taken here the place of 
Hindu religious buildings, just as at 80 many old sites of Kasmir. ; 

Close to the foot of the southern extremity of the hill is a rock which has 
from ancient times received worship as an embodiment of Ganesa, under the Tame 
of Buimasvamin. A legend related by Kalhana connects this ‘ Svayaribhit’ image 
with Pravarasena’s foundation of Pravarapura.’ From regard for the pious king the 
god is said to have then turned his face from west to east so as to behold the new 
city. he rock is covered by the worshippers with so thick a layer of red paint 
that it is not possible to trace now any resemblance to the head of the elephant- 
faced god, still leas to see whether it is turned west or east. In fact, if we are to 
believe Jonaraja, the rock-image has changed its position yet a— second time. 
This Chronicler relates that Bhimasvamin from disgust at the iconoclasm of 
Sikandar Bitshikast has finally turned his back on the city. ; 

There is nothing in the Chronicles that would lead us to assume that the Hill 


' Compare note i. 122 regarding the worship * Sec note iii. 460. 
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of S‘arika was ever fortified in Hindu times. The great bastioned stone-wall which 
now encloses the hill and the ground around its foot (‘Nagarnagar’), was built by 
Akbar,’ as an inscription still extant over the main gate proclaims. The fort 
which now crowns the summit of the hill, is of even more modern origin. 

96. A short distance to the S.E. of the Bhimasvamin rock and outside 
Akbar’s fortress, lies the Ziirat of Bahau-d-din Sahib, built undoubtedly with the 
materials of an ancient temple. The cemetery which surrounds it contains also 
many ancient remains in its tombs and walls. At the S.W. corner of this cemetery 
rises a ruined gateway, built of stone blocks of remarkable size, and still of con- 
siderable height. This structure is traditionally believed by the S'rinagar Pandits 
to have belonged to the temple of S'iva Pravargesgvara which Kalhana mentions as 
the first shrine erected by Pravarascna in his new capital. 

An old legend, related by Kalhana and before him already by Bilhana, makes 
the king ascend bodily to heaven from the temple of Pravaresvara.? Bilhana speaks 
of the temple as ‘showing to this day a gap above, resembling the gate of heaven, 
through which King Pravara bodily ascended to heaven.” Kalhana, writing a 
century later, also saw at the temple of Pravaresvara “a gate resembling the gate 
of heaven.” Its broken stone roof was supposed to mark the king's passage on his 
way to S'iva’s abode. 

This tradition still attaches to the roofless stone-gate above described, which 
may, indeed, be the very structure seen by Bilhana and the Chronicler. As far as 
its architecture is concerned, it might well belong to the earliest monuments of 
Srinagar. It owes its preservation probably to the exceptional solidity of its 
construction and the massiveness of its stones. Blocks measuring up to sixteen 
feet in length, with a width and thickness equally imposing, were no convenient 
materials for the builders of Muhammadan Ziarats, Hammams, etc., who have 
otherwise done so much to efface the remains of ancient structures in Srinagar. 
The position of the ruins is very central and might well have been chosen by 
the founder of Pravarapura for a prominent shrine in his new city, 

Not far from Bahau-d-din Sahib’s Ziarat, to the S.W., stands the Jami‘ 
Masjid, the greatest Mosque of S'rinagar, Around it numerous ancient remains 
attest the former existence of Hindu temples, Proceeding still further to the S.W., 
in the midst of a thickly-built city-quarter, we reach an ancient shrine which has 
remained in a comparatively fair state of preservation probably owing to its 
conversion into a Ziarat, It is now supposed to mark the resting-place of the 
saint styled Pir Haji Muhammad. It consists of an octagonal cella of which the 
high basement and the side walls are still well-preserved. The quadrangular 
court in which it stands is enclosed by ancient walls and approached by ornamented 
gateways. 

The position of this shrine has suggested to me its possible identity with the 
ancient temple of Vignu RANASVAMIN which Kalhana mentions as founded by 
King Ranaditya.!" This temple must have enjoyed considerable celebrity up to a 
comparatively late period. Mankha refers to it as an object of his father’s devotion, 
and Jonaraja in his comments on the passage speaks of Visnu Ranasvamin os one 
of the chief shrines of Pravarapura.'!' The evidence on which the suggested 
ilentification is based has been fully indicated above in note iii. 453. 
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97. Crossing the Mar to the south we reach the city-quarter known as 
Bradimar, occupying the right bank of the river between the fourth and fifth bridge. 
It derives its name from the ancient BHATTARAKAMATIHA which is repeatedly 
referred to in the Rajutarangini as a building of considerable size and strength.?? 
Bilhana, tvo, notices it specially in his description of S'rinagara. Like other 
Mathas built originally to serve the purposes of a Sarai it was used on occasion as 
a place of defence. Queen Didda sent her infant son there at the time of a 
dangerous rising. ‘Che Chronicle shows us often the Mathas of S'rinagavra, utilized 
as places of refuge in the times of internal troubles, occasionally also turned into 
prisons." We may hence conclude that they were substantially built, probably 
like modern Sarais, in the form of detached quadrangles, and thus better adapted 
for defence than other city-buildings. 

That Mathas more than once left their names to the city-quarters in which 
they stood, is shown by the designations of other wards. Thus the large quarter 
of Did‘mar which forms the western end of the city on the right river- bank, retains 
the name of the DippamarHa." It was built by Queen Didda for the aceommoda- 
tion of travellers from various parts of India. As a local name Diddamatha meets 
us often in the later Chronicles. Above Did"mar we find near the Sixth Bridge the 
quarter of Balundimar.’ It takes its name in all probability from the Balddhya- 
matha of the later Chronicles built by Baladhyacandra under King Rajadeva in 
the thirteenth century." 

A little to the nurth of the Sixth Bridge lies the Mahalla known by the name 
of Khand*bavan. It has received its appellation from the ancient Vihara of SKAN- 
DABHAVANA, @ foundation of Skandagupta whom Kalhana mentions among the 
ministers of Pravarasena II.’s suecessur Yudhisthira.” The site of the Vihara has 
been traced by me in the close vicinity of the Ziarat of Pir Muhammad Basu. 
Certain ancient remains there were locally known and worshipped till the middle 
of the present century as a ‘lirtha sacred to Skanda, New the Skandabhavana- 
vihara there stuol once the temple of Siva J’arvaguptescara, referred to by 
Kalhana as a foundation of King Purvagupta,"* 

Immediately to the north-east of Khand*bavan there is now an open waste 
space'used partly fur Muhammadan graveyards. It seems to have been unoccupied 
already in old times. For it was chosen as the burning-place for the widows of the 
murdered king Sussala when a rebel force hovering aruund the capital rendered 
the usual burning-ground on the island of Maksikasvamin inaccessible.” 

The quarter of Narvor still further to the north is probably identical with old 
Napavana, inentioned by Kalhana as the site of a Vihara built by one of King 
Meghavahana’s quecns. I have shown in my note on the passage that the modern 
name goes buck to a form *Nadacdta2” The termination -rdfa, ‘garden,’ frequent 
in the old local terminology of Kasmir, may sately be taken as the equivalent of 
-cane in Kalhanu’s fori of the name. 
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98. Before we continue our survey further up the river, it will be useful to 
make a brief reference to the bridges which connect the two river-banks within the 
city. S’rinagar has now seven Bridges across the Vitasté. Their number has 
remained unchanged for at least five hundred years. 

Already Sharifu-d-din had heard that of the thirty boat-bridges constructed 
across the great river of Kasmir there were seven in the town of S’rinagar.?! The 
boats were bound together by chains, and through the bridges a way could be opened 
for the river traffic. Sharifu-d-din’s notice is of interest, because it shows clearly 
that down to the end of the Hindu period permanent bridges across the Vitasta 
were unknown in Kasmir. I had been led to the same conclusion by an examina- 
tion of the Rajaterangini passages rere on the subject.2 Kalhana distinctly 
says of the two bridges the construction of which he specially records, that they 
were built with boats. Elsewhere this inference may be drawn from the rapidity 
with which the bridges are broken at the approach of the enemy or in danger of 
fire,*5 

The first bridge of this kind is ascribed by Kalhana to Pravarasena II. who 
built the ‘Great Bridge’ (Brhatsetw) in his new capital. ‘“ Only since then is such 
construction of boat-bridges known.” This ‘Great Bridge’ is subsequently men- 
tioned in connection with a great conflagration which destroyed the city in the time 
of Sussala (a.p. 1123). This fire arose at the southern end of S'rinagar, and 
Kalhana mentions that the smoke first rising from Maksikasvamin : May*sum had 
scarcely been noticed from the ‘Brhatsetu’ when the fire was already spreading 
over the whole city.*> Kalhana evidently refers here to the ‘Great Bridge’ as a 
comparatively distant point from Maksikasvamin. 

Considering that the river forms an almost straight reach from this locality to 
the present Fourth Bridge, it appears to me likely that Pravarasena’s bridge was 
somewhere in the vicinity of the fatter, The position is in the very heart of the 
city. It is just here that Zainu-l-‘abidin subsequently constructed the first per- 
manent bridge over the Vitasta named after him Zaina Kad*] (Jainakadalt).% 
Another old Post bridgs had been established by Harsa just opposite his palace.” 
The latter, as we shall see, was situated on the left bank somewhere near the present 
Second Bridge (Haba Kad‘). 

There can be little doubt that the first permanent bridge across the Vitasta 
was of wood and showed the same peculiar cantilever construction which is observed 
in the Kaémir bridges of our time. The latter have attracted the attention of all 
modern traveilers and have hence often been described.% But it is curious that 
none of them can be traced back beyond the time of Zainu-l-‘abidin. The explana- 
tion may lie in the fact that stone-architecture, in which the engineers of the Hindu 
period were so proficient, did not permit of the construction of bridges with sufficient 
span. For their Muhammadan successors working chiefly in wood it was easier to 
overcome this difficulty. 

Among the most characteristic features of the river-scene as it now presents 
itself within S'rinagar, are the numerous wooden bathing cells moored before all 
city Ghats. They have been there already in Hindu times. For Kalhana men- 
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tions more than once the sndnakosthas of the river? From a humorous sketch 
of city life which Kalhana draws for us, we can see that they formed then, as now, 
the favourite meeting place of the idle and curious.” 

99. Resuming our walk up the river-bank we pass the remains of more than 
one old temple near the present Ziarats of Bad Shah (Zainu-1-‘abidin), Shah Hama- 
dan, and elsewhere. But we have no data for their identification. An old site is 
marked by the present Ghat Sim*yar, below the Second Bridge, which represents 
the SomaTIRTHA of the Rajatarangini.! The place is still visited asa Tirtha, and 
some old Lingas are found by the riverside. The quarter in which the Somatirtha 
lies is known as Sud’rmar. It owes its name to the SAMUDRAMATHA built by 
Samudra, the queen of Ramadeva, in the thirteenth century. The numerous 
passages in which the Samudramatha is mentioned by the later Chronicles, make 
this identification quite certain.” 

A little higher up, if we can trust local tradition, stood the ancient temple of 
VARDHAMANESA mentioned already in King Samdhimat’s reign. The site so 
designated by the Purohitas of the adjoining Mahalla is close to the Mal*yar Ghat. 
I have referred already in a previous note to the curious manner in which an 
ancient Linga supposed to be that of Vardhamanega was recovered a few years ago 
a a neighbouring Mosque, and a Mahatmya composed for the newly-established 
shrine. 

The confluence of the Tsinth Kul or Mahasarit with the Vitasta we have alao 
already had occasion to notice.** It is the Tirtha now known as MARISAMGAMA. 
Beyond it lies the great island of May*swm, the ancient MAKSIKASVAMIN, now 
chiefly occupied by the houses and camps of European residents and visitors. 
From the way it is referred to by Kalhana, it appears that it was already partly in- 
habited in old times. Following up the right bank of the Mahasarit above the 
junction we reach the quarter of Khud"lal already identified with the KguRIKABALA 
of King Pravurasena’s story. 

Here begins the old embankment or Serv, noticed in connection with the 
latter.6 To the north of this embankment stretches an extensive marsh fed by 
canals coming from the Dal and known as Brarinambal, It is the BuarTARANAD- 
VALA of the Chronicle into which the body of one of Harsa’s ministers was thrown 
after his execution.” . 

At the eastern end of the Setu where it joins the rocky foot of the Takht-1 
Sulaiman hill, there has been for at least a century & gate through which the 
Tainth Kul flows out from the lake. It is closed at times of flood when the 
Vitasta rises higher than the level of the Dal. It is highly probable that this 

ate is very ol and co-eval with the construction of the embankment itself. 
Beyond it lies the suburb of J/rug‘jan. This is identified in an old gloss of the 
Rijatarangini with Dur@acaLiKaA where according to tradition the blind King 
Yudhisthira was imprisoned after his abdication. 


79 Compare viii. 706, 1142, 2423. * See above, § 65. 
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Leaving the Setu where it makes its great bend and going north across low 
ground flanked by marshes, we reach the quarter of Névtpur. The bridge which 
leads here over the Mar or Mahasarit, is repeatedly mentioned as NAUPURASETU by 
S'rivara, in connection with later sieges of S'rinagar.*® By breaking it, the 
south-eastern parts of the city were rendered more secure. 

Continuing our route to the north we come to the great suburb of Ran'vir, It 
is traversed by numerous canals coming from the Dal. Kalhana mentions it 
repeatedly by its ancient name of I’ajdnavdtikd. It was largely inhabited Ly 
Brahmans whose solemn fasts (prayopavesa) gave no small trouble to King Sussala 
in his worst straits. Ran‘vor has continued to the present day a favourite 
place of residence for city Brahmans. 

100. We have now completed our circuit of the ancient city as far as 
it lay on the right bank of the river, and may proceed to the amaller and later 
portion which occupies the left bank. Just opposite to the ‘ Marisamgama,’ stands 
the Shérgarhi, the modern palace of the Dogra rulers. Its site was apparently 
first chosen by the Pathan governors for their fortified residence. 

Immediately below the palace the Kut*kul or KstptrKA branches off from 
the river. We have already noticed its value as @ line of defence for this part of 
the city." The quarter of Kathiil which lies between the Kut*kul and the river is 
of ancient date. It is mentioned as KAstHita by Kalhana and other writers, 
Bilhana speaking of it particularly as a locality inhabited by Brahmans,” 

At the northern end of the Kathiil quarter and close to the present Second 
Bridge, we must assume the palace of the later Hindu kings to have stood. Its 
position is indicated by an interesting passage of the Rajatarangini which informs 
us that King Ananta (A.D. 1028-63) abandoned the palace of the former dynasties 
and transferred the royal residence to the vicinity of the shrine of SapAéiva.* 
The new site was adhered to by subsequent kings probably till long after Kalhana’s 
time. The mention of the Sadasiva shrine and the frequent references to the 
Ksiptiki as flowing near to the royal palace (rdjadhdnz) enable us to fix the 
position of the latter with fair accuracy. In the note on the above passage I have 
shown that the Sadasiva temple lay opposite to the Samudramatha which occupies 
the right river-bank just below the Second Bridge. Exactly in the position thus 
indicated we find now an ancient Linga on the river Ghat of Purus"yar which the 
tradition of the local Purohitas mows by the name of Sadasiva. 

It is in this neighbourhood then that the palace stood which had witnessed so 
many tragic scenes related in the last two Books of Kalhana’s Chronicle. Its 
great height is specially referred to by Hilhana. This suggests that it was in 
part at least buijt of wood, just like a later palace described by Mirza Haidar. 
* Sultan Zainn-l-‘bidin built himeclf a palace in the town which in the dialect of 
Kashmir is called Rajdan [i.e. Skr. rajadhiniz}. It has twelve stories, some of which 
contain fifty rooms, halls and corridors. The whole of this lofty structure is built 
of wood.” This construction of the palace would well explain the rapidity with 
which it was burned down by the pretender Uccala on his final attack upon 


% See Sriv. iv. 122, 243. “ Soo above, § 94. & 
® See viii. 756, 768, 899. For the phonetic * Sco note viii. 1109, and Vikram. xviii. 26. 
relation of Ran‘ <Skr. Rajana, see note viii. 756; “} Compare viii. 186-187, and for detailed 


-vér is common in K&. local names and derived _ evidence of the identification the note there- 
from Skr. vata, ‘garden,’ of which vafikd isa on. 
frequent diminutive. “4 See Tarikh-t Rashidi, p. 429. 
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Harsa. We can thus also understand why there are no particularly striking 
remains at the site which could be attributed to the ruins of this royal residence. 

The last-named incident gives Kalhana occasion to mention also some other 
data eae the royal palace. Close to it was a garden in which Harsa and his 
ill-fated son Bhoja enjoyed a deceptive rest before the rebels’ last assault.© The 
gardens near the palace are also elsewhere mentioned. Harsa had their trees cut 
down because they obstructed the view, and at a later time the besieging Damaras 
fed their camp fires with fuel brought from the same gardens. Even at the 
present day there are numerous old gardens across the Ksiptika close to the site 
where the palace once stood. In front of the palace was the boat-bridge already 
mentioned which the king had himself constructed, and which was the scene of his 
last desperate struggle." 

Where the old palace stood which was abandoned by King Ananta, we cannot. 
say with accuracy. It is, however, probable that its site was in the old part of 
Pravarapura on the right bank. Kalhana mentions it twice (purdnanijadhani), 
but gives no particulars. Its deserted ground was built over with a Matha in 
Kalhana’s own time. 

Though the embankments on the left side of the river ag well as the walls of 
Ziarats, etc., show ample remains of ancient buildings, we have yet no means of 
identifying any particular sites. At the western extremity of this part of the 
city, however, we may locate with some probability the temple of Ksemayanrisvara, 
built by Queen Didda’s weak husband Ksemagupta. Bilhana in his description of 
S'rinagar mentions it as an imposing building, the ‘Mandapas’ of which extended 
to a ‘Samgama’ of the Vitasta.*° I have shown elsewhere that the confluence 
meant is probably that of the Vitasta with the Dugdhasindhu or Chats‘kul which 
lies opposite tu the quarter of Diddamatha.*! 


SECTION V.—THE ENVIRONS OF S8’RINAGARA. 


101. Having completed our survey of old Srinagara we may now proceed to 
examine the ancient sites of its environs. They are almost all situated to the north 
of the Vitasta within the Pargana now known as Phakh, and designated Phd- 
khuva in S'rivara’s Chronicle.! It comprises the tract lying between the east shore 
of the Anch‘ar, the range towards the Sind Valley and the hills which enclose 
the Dal on the east and south. Owing to the facility of communication across 
the lake and the manifold attractions of its shores Phikh seems to have always 
been a favourite resort for the inhabitants of the capital. This fact is fully 
illustrated by the numerous places of ancient date which we find dotted around the 
lake. 

Starting from its southernmost corner in the immediate vicinity of the city we 
come first to the hill popularly known os Takht-i Sulaiman. Its bold pyramidal 


“ See vii. 1565 8q.; 1583. ” See viii. 837, 2417. 
vii. 1538 aqq. ® Vikram, xviii. 23. 
@ vii, 1223; viii. 1056. 5 Compare note vi. 172-173. 


Soe vii. 1639, 1549. - 


' S'riv. iv. 306. The Lokaprakaéa writes Iéalaya or Ié*bor and Sureégvari affect the 
Phiqgvua while the modern Mahatmyas of term Phélaka. 
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form and the old temple which crowns its summit make this hill a most conspicuous 
object in the landscape of S’rinagar. 

The present name of the hill meaning ‘Salomon’s throne’ is undoubtedly of 
Muhammadan origin, and its alleged derivation from Saimdhimat, the saintly hero 
of a well-known legend recorded in the Najatarangini, nothing but an invention of 
the Bachbattas of S’rinagar.2 That the ancient designation of the hill was 
Gopapni is proved beyond all doubt by an interesting passage of Kalhana’s 
Chronicle. It relates how the troops of the pretender Bhiksicara when repulsed 
from the city which they had endeavoured to enter after crossing the Mahasarit, i.e. 
from the south-east, took refuge on the ‘Gopa Hill’ or Gopadri.s There they were 
besieged by the royal troops until a diversion made by Bhiksicara enabled them to 
retreat to the higher hills in the east by the low neck which connects these with the 
Takht-i Sulaiman. 

Kalhana in the First Book of his Chronicle informs us that King Gopiditya 
built a shrine of S'iva Jyesthesvara on the Gopadri.! It is difficult not to connect 
this notice in some way with the extant temple which occupies so prominent 
a position on the summit of the hill. General Cunningham, it is true, on the 
strength of an alleged tradition had proposed to identify this temple with the 
Jyestharudra shrine which Kalhana mentions as a foundation of Jalauka, Asoka’s 
son, in the ancient S’rinagari.’> But Prof. Buhler has already shown that there is 
no genuine tradition regarding the temple among the Srinagar Brahmans.® 

It is certain that the superstructures of the present temple belong to a very 
late period.” But the massive and high base on which this temple is raised, and 
certain parts of the structure are no doubt of a far earlier date. These may well 
have formed part of a building which in Kalhana’s time,—rightly or wrongly, we 
have no means to judge,—was looked upon as a shrine of Jyesthesvara erected by 
King Gopaditya. There is no other ancient ruin on the hill. Nor would the con- 
figuration of the latter have admitted at any other point but the summit, of the 
construction of a shrine of any dimensions.’ It is of interest tu note that the 
tradition of Aba-l-Fazl’s time distinelly attributed “the temple which now stands 
on Salomon’s hill” to the time of Gopaditya. 

102. In Note C, i. 124, I have shown that an old tradition which can be 
traced back to at least the sixteenth century, connected the Takht Hill with the 
worship of S'iva Jyestharudra or, by another form of the name, JYESTHESVARA 
(Jyesthesa).” And we find in fact a Linga known by this name worshipped even at 
the present day at the Tirtha of Jyéfhér, scarcely more than one mile from the east 
foot of the hill. 

This ‘Tirtha, which undoubtedly derived its name from Jyesthesvara, lies in a 
But 


?-The name Takht-i Sulaiman is common — Prof. Bihler’s visit; see Report, p. 17. 


enough in the local nomenclature of Muham- 
madan countries; compare, e.g., the peak of 
this name in the Sulaiman Kah, south of the 
Gumal Pass. The derivation from Samcdhimat, 
referred to by Prof. BUtier, Report, p. 17, is 
not supported by any evidence whatever 
and unknown cyen to the most modern 
Mahatmyas. 

* Sco note vill. 1104-10. 

That the Takht-i Sulaimin was callod by 
its ancient name Gopadri had been surmised 
already by P. Govind Kaul at the time of 


no decisive evidence was known to him, 

4 See note i. 341. 

84. 124; Aunc. Geogr, p. 95; also above, 
$90. 

® See Report, p. 17. 

? See the remarks of Fenausson, History of 
Indian Archit., p. 282, against Gen. Cunning- 
ham’s and Major Cole's assumptions, who 
reprosented this tomple as oue of the earlicst 
buildings in Kaginir. 

® Ain-t Ah., ii. p. SR. 

* Compare lowth Chron. 592, 863, 806. 
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glen of the hillside, a short distance from the east shore of the Gagri Bal portion 
of the Dal. Its sacred spring, designated in the comparatively olan Mahatmya 
as Jyesthdndga, forms a favourite object of pilgrimage for the Brahmans of 
Srinagar. Fragments of several colossal Lingas are found in the vicinity of 
Jyéther and show with some other ancient remains now built into the Ziarats of 
Jyéthcr and Gup'kar that the site had been held sacred from an early time. It is in 
this vicinity that we may look for the ancient shrine of Jyestharudra which Jalauka 
is said to have erected at S'rinagari. But in the absence of distinct archeological 
evidence its exact position cannot be determined. 

Kalhana in the same passage which mentions the erection of King 
Gopaditya’s shrine on the ‘Gopa Hill,’ makes that prince bestow the Gora- 
AaraHAras on Brahman settlers from Aryadesu.!° The combination of the two 
local names suggests that the fertile lands of the present Gup*hdr are meant, 
between the north foot of the Takht hill and the Dal. The name Gup*kar may be, 
in fact, the direct phonetic derivative of the term used by Kalhana.!! 

Our surmise is supported by the reference which Kalhana in the verse 
immediately following makes to the village BuixsinavatiKa. This place is 
identified by the old glossator A, with Buch‘vér, a small hamlet situated on the 
narrow strip of land at the rocky north-west foot of the Takht hill. The modern 
name isclearly derived trom Kulhana’s form. Gopaditya is said to have removed 
to He confined and secluded spot Brahmans who had given offence by eating 

arlic. 
: The combined mention of Gopadri, Gopigrahira and Bhaksiravatika in i. 341 
sq., suggests that Kalhana has reproduced here local traditions collected from the 
sites immediately adjoining the hill. Whether the connection of these localities 
with King Gopaditya’s reign was based on historical fact, or only an old popular 
etymology working upon the word Gopa found in the first two names, can no longer 
be decided. ; 

Continuing our route along the eastern shore of the Dal we come at a distance 
of about one mile from Gup*kiir to the large village of 'hzd, prettily situated amid 
vineyards and orchards. It is the THEpA of the Rajutarangini, mentioned as one 
of the places which the pious king Sarndhimat or Aryaraja adorned with Mathas, 
divine images, and Lingas.” Abia-l-Fazl speaks of Thid as “a delightful spot 
where seven springs unite ; around them are stone buildings, memorials of bygone 
times.” '* The remains here alluded to can no longer be traced, but the seven springs 
(Saptapugkarini) which are also-referred to in the Haracaritacintimani (iv. 40 sqq.), 
are still pointed out. : : 

The cluster of villages which we reach about one and a half miles beyond Thid, 
and which jointly bear the name Bran, can be safely identified with BHiMADEV! 
which Kalhana notices along with Theda. The Nilamata knows the sacred site of 
Bhimadevi in conjunction with the Suresvari Tirtha which we shall next visit, and 
in the Haracaritacintimani it is named with the Seven Springs of Theda. The 
Tirtha of Bhimadevi is no longer known, but may be located with some probability 
at the fine spring near Dampér marked now by a Muhammadan shrine. 


© See i. 341. For agrahdra, see note i. 87. Z.D.M.G., 1. p. 3. *G@up*gar could easily be 
" Gup*kdr may go back to a form *Gup%gar, traced back to Gopagrahara through Pr. forms 
with assimilation of g to the preceding like *@upagrar. 
tenuis. In Ké4. the hardening of y to & is by "? See note ii. 135. 
no means unknown; see Dr. Grizrson’s note, 3 Ain-t Aké,, ii. p. 361. 
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103. A sacred site of far greater fame and importance is that uf the present vil- Tirtha of Sureévavi. 
lage of [s*bar which lies about two miles further north on the Dal shure and a little 
beyond the Mughal garden of Nishat. The site was known in ancient times as Sures- 
varikgetra (‘the field of Suresvari’).!* It was sacred to Durga-Suresvari who is still wor- 
shipped on a high crag rising from the mountain range to the east of Istbar village. 

The sent of the goddess is on a rugged rock, some 3000 feet above the village, offering 
no possible room for any building. The numerous shrines erected in her honour 
were hence built on the gently sloping shore of the lake below. ‘he Tirtha of 
Suresvari is often referred to in Kalhana’s Chronicle and Kasmirian texts as a spot 
of exceptional holiness. It was particularly sought by the pious as a place to die 
in. The pilgrimage to Suresvari is connected with visits to several sacred springs in 
and about Is*bar. One of them, S’atadhdra, is already mentioned by Ksemendra." 
It is passed in a narrow gorge some 1500 feet below the rock of Suresvari. : 

Istbar derives its present name from the shrine of JSeévana which King Sam- Temple of Leseara, 

dhimat- Aryaraja aeordt og tothe Rajatarangini erected in honour of his Guru Lsana.'¢ 
An earlier form, Jsthrér, which is found in an old gloss of the Chronicle and which 
was evidently heard also by Abi-l-Fazl, helps to connect Is*bar and Isesvara.”” 
Is'bar is still much frequented as a pilgrimage place. The chief attraction is a 
sacred spring known as (tupfayangd which fills an ancient stone-lined tank in the 
centre of the village. ‘This conveniently accessible Tirtha is the scene of a popular 
pilgrimage on the Vaisikhi day and has fairly obscured the importance of the 
mountain seat of Suresvari. A ruined mound immediately behind the tank is 
popularly believed to mark the site of the Isesvara shrine. Numerous remains of 
ancient buildings are found around the sacred springs and elsewhere in the village. 
They probably belong to the various other temples, the erection of which is 
mentioned by Kalhanz at the site of Suresvari.!® 

Passing round the foot. of the ridge on which Suresvari is worshipped, we come = Sw/arhadvana. 

to the small village of Harvan which the old glossator of the Rajatarangini 
identifies with SADARHADVANA (‘the wood of the Six Arhats’). This place is 
mentioned by Kalhana as the residence of the great Buddhist teacher Nagirjuna.”” 
The name Harvan may well be derived from Sadarhadvana, but in the absence of 
other evidence the identification cannot be considered as quite certain. On the 
hillside south of the village remarkable remains of ancient ornamented brick- 
pavements have come to light on occasion of excavations made for the new S'rinagar 
waterworks. 

Proceeding further up the valley of the stream which comes from the Mar Sar _, Tirthu of 
lake, we reach, at a distance of about three miles from the Dal, the village of Pripuresvara. 
Triphar. Evidence I have discussed elsewhere, makes it quite certain that it is 
the ancient Trrpuresvara.” The latter is repeatedly mentioned as a site of great 
sanctity by Kalhana as well as in the Nilamata and some older Mahitmyas ; but it 
has long ugo ceased to be a separate pilgrimage place. A little stream known as 
the U'r:puragangd near Triphar is, however, still visited ay one of the stations on 


the Mahadeva pilgrimage. 


4 Compare for Sureévari and the site of names has often taken the place of its 


Iébar, note v. 37. synonym ~iévara ; comp. e.g. Skr. Miyayesvara 
See Samay. ii. 29. > Ké. Vistbror. 
6 See note 11. 134. See v. 37, 40 aq.; viii. 3965. 
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Ksemendra in the colophon of his Dasavataracarita refers to the hill above 
Tripuresa as the place where he was wont to find repose and where he composed 
his work. In Zainu-l-‘abidin’s time Tripuresvara seems yet to have been a Tirtha 
much frequented by mendicants.*! Tripuresvara, too, possessed its shrine of 
Jyesthesvara, and to this King Avantivarman retired on the approach of death.” 

The whole mountain-ridge which stretches to the south of Triphar and along 
the Dal, bore in ancient times the name of S'ripvara.* On the opposite side of 
the valley rises the bold peak of MaHapEva to a height of over 13,000 feet. 
Numerous references to it in the Nilamata, S’arvivatara and other texts show that 
it was in old times just as now frequented as a Tirtha. 

We may now again descend the valley towards the north shore of the Dal. On 
our way we pass close to Harvan the village of Tsatsa where the convenience of 
modern worshippers has located a substitute for the ancient Tirtha of the goddess 
S‘aradi (see below, § 127). Leaving aside the famous garden of Shalimar of 
which our old texts know nothing, we come to a marshy extension of the Dal 
known as Tél*bal. The stream which flows through it and which forms a branch 
of the river coming from the Mar Sar, bore the old name of Tilaprasthd.* 

104, The route which takes us from Tél"bal to the mouth of the Sind 
Valley is the same which was followed by the pretender Bhiksacara and his rebel 
allies on a march to Suresvari described in the Rajatarangini.® The narrow embank- 
ment Ii which they fought and defeated the royal troops, leads across the Tél*bal 
marshes. 

At the south foot of the ridge which descends to the opening of the Sind 
Valley, we find the village of Ranyil, the ancient Hrrayyarura.”” The place is 
said ty Kalhana to have been founded by King Hiranyaksa. As it lies on the 
high road from the Sind Valley to S'rinagar it is repeatedly mentioned also in 
connection with military operations directed from that side against the capital. 
The victorious Uccala, when marching upon S'rinagar, had the Abhiseka ceremony 
performed en rowte by the Brahmans of Hiranyapura. It seems to have been once 
a plece of importance, since it figures in a fairy-tale of the Kathasaritsigara as the 
capital of Kasmir.* A spring a little to the south of the village is visited by 
the pilgrims to the Haramukutaganga and bears in the Mahatmyas the name of 
Miranyakgandga. 

From near Ranyil several old watercourses radiate which carry the water of 
the Sind River to the villages lying between the Anchiar and Dal Jakes. One of 
these canals passes the village of Zukur. A tradition recorded already by General 
Cunningham identifies this place with the ancient Juskaruna. Kalhana names 
the place as a foundation of the Turuska (ic. Kugana) King Juska who also 
built a Vihaira there.2° The Muhammadan shrines and tombs of the village contain 
considerable remains of ancient buildings. oe 

To the west of Juskapura, and on the shore of the Anchiar, lies the nee 
village of Amburhér. It is the ancient AMABESVARA often mentioned in the 


" See S'riv. i. 402. S‘rivara in their detailed accounts of the Dal 


® See note v. 123. would have mentioned the place if it had then 
® See viii. 2422. claimed any importance. 
The first reference to this somewhat % See note v. 46; Sriv. i. 421. 
overpraised! locality I can find, is by Abi-l- % See note viii. 744. os 
Fazl who mentions the waterfall or rather 7 For detailed references, see note i. 287. 


cascades of * Shilamir’; see ii. p. 361. We 1 See Kathas. Ixv. 215 eqq. 
might reasonably expect that Jonaraja and °° See note i. 168; Anc. Geogr., p. 101. 
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Rajatarangini in connection with military operations to the north of S'rinagar.™ 
This is easily accounted for by the fact that the place Jay then as now on the high 
road connecting the Sind Valley with the capital. It took its name from a temple 
of Siva Amaresvara which Suryamati, Ananta’s queen, endowed with Agraharas 
and a Matha. The ancient slabs and sculptured fragments which I found in 1895 
in and around the Ziirat of Farrukhzad Sahib, may possibly have belonged to this 
temple. 

*Containg on the road towards S'rinagar for about two miles further we come 
to the large village of Vicar Nag, prettily situated among extensive walnut groves. 
A fine Naga near the village forms the object of a popular Yatra in the month of 
Caitra, It is held to be a manifestation of the Ailapattra Naga who is mentioned 
also in the Nilamata. An earlier designation seems to be MukTAMULAKANAGA 
which is given to the locality by S'rivara and in the Tirthasamgraha.*! To the 
west of the village and near an inlet of the Anch‘ar are the ruins of three ancient 
temples now converted into Ziarats and tombs.” 

Only a quarter of a mile to the east of Vicar Nag and on the other side of the 
old canal called Lach*m Kul (*Laksmikulya), stands the hamlet of Ant*bavan. In 
my “Notes on Ou-k'ong’s account of Kasmir” I have proved that Ant"bavan 
derives its name from the ancient Vihara of AMRTABHAVANA which Amrtaprabha, u 
queen of Meghavahana, is said tu have erected.** Ou-k’ong mentioas the Vihira 
by the name of Ngo-mi-t'o-po-wan which represents a transcribed Prakrit form 
*Amitabhavana or *Amitabhavana. An ancient mound with traces of a square 
enclosure around it which is found between the canal and the hamlet, may possibly 
belong to the remains of this Vihara. 

Proceeding to the east of Ant"bavan for about a mile we come to the large 
village of Sudar*bal situated on a deep inlet of the Dal known as Sudartkhun. The 
name of the village and the neighbouring portion of the lake make it very probable 
that we have to place here the sacred spring of Sopara.*# An ancient legend 
related by Kalhana represented this spring as an Avatira of the Sodara Naga 
worshipped originally near the sacred site of Bhitesvara below Mound Hara- 
mukuta.*® 

Close to the mosque of Sudar*bal and by the lake shore are two pools fed by 
perennial springs. ‘lhese, according to a local tradition, were in old times visited by 
numerous pilgrims. Now all recollection of this Tirtha has been lost among the 
Brahmans of S’rinagar. But the name of a portion of the village area, Baff*pér, 
points to a former settlement of Battas or Purohitas. It is curious, too, that we 
find only half a mile from the village the Ziirat of Hazrat Bal, perhaps the most 
popular of all Muhammadan shrines in the Valley. It is supposed to be built over 
the remains of the miracle-working Pir Dastagir Sahib. Is it possible that the 
presence of the rather ubiquitous saint at this particular spot bed something to do 
with the earlier Hindu Tirtha ? 


© See note vii. 183. 4 See note 1, 125-126. Ké, -bad in Sudar- 

" See Sriv. iv. 65. bal meuns merely place. 

“2? Compare for these remains Cote, Ancient *® For this Sodara the present Narain Nag, 
Butldings in Kashmir, p. 31. sco notes i. 123: v. 55-50, 


“ See note iii. 9 and Notes on Ou-k'ony, 
pp. 9 sqq. 
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SECTION VI.—NORTHERN AND EASTERN DISTRICTS OF MADAVARAJYA. 


105. Our circuit through the Phikh Pargana has brought us back to the 
purlieus of the capital. We must leave them now once more and start on our tour 
through the outlying districts. We may direct it first to the upper half of the 
Valley, the ancient Madavarajya. ‘This again is divided by the Vitastaé into two 
portions, one to the north-east, the other to the south-west of the river. We 
shall begin with the Parganas on the right bank, starting from S’rinagar. 

The Pargana which adjoins S'rinagar from the south-east, is now known 
as Viki. It extends from near Puranidhisthana to the Vast‘rvan spur near 
Vantipor (Avantipura) and comprises a wide semicircular tract of fertile Karéwa 
lands. In ancient times the district took its name from the village of Kuanovi, 
the present Khruv.! The Damaras of the Khadivi district are repeatedly 
mentioned by Kalhana along with those of Holada, the modern Vular Pargana. 

The site of Pandréthan or Puranadhisthina has already been fully noticed. 
About two miles higher up the river lies Pand?chuk village with some ancient 
remains and traces of a stone bridge-head, probably of late date. The old name of 
the place is unknown. We pass next by the river the village of Simpér. This 
may retain the name of Simhapura founded by King Jayusimha in Kalhana’s time.” 

Less than two miles to the north-west of Simpor lies the village of Zevan, the 
ancient JaAYAVANA. It was correctly identified aieaty by Prof. Buhler on the 
basis of the happy and exact description given of it by Bilhana.’ The poet 
mentions in this “place of high-rising monuments” the “pool filled with 
pure water, sacred to Taksaka, lord of snakes.” This pool still exists in 
the Taksaka Niga which is visited annually by the pilgrims to Harsesvara.* 
The mention made by Kalhana in his story of Narapura of the pilgrimage to the 
Taksaka spring proves that in old times it must have enjoyed great reputation as a 
separate Tirtha. It is, in fact, the only Kasmir Naga which is distinctly mentioned 
in the Tirtha list of the Mahabharata (IIT. Ixxxii. 90), Abda-l-Fazl records the 
interesting fact that this spring was popularly held to be the place whence the 
cultivation of saffron flourishing in this neighbourhood originated.’ In Akbar's 
time the cultivators, undoubtedly Muhammadans, still worshipped at this fountain 
at spring time. It was customary to pour cow's milk into it to secure a good omen 
for the success of the crop. We see that the Taksaka Naga long retained his 
importance as a local divinity with the cultivators. ~ 

About two miles to the north-east of Zevan we come on gently rising ground 
to the village of Khuntmoh. It is, as already stated above, the ancient KHona- 
MusA, famous as the birthplace of Bilhana. The latter in the Vikraminkadeva- 
carita gives an enthusiastic description of the charms of his home.’ The saffron- 
fields which Bilhana mentions, extend close tu the lower of the two separate 
hamlets which form the village. In the upper hamlet is a sacred spring called 


' Compare note viii. 733. 6 For a detailed and accurate account of 
2 See note viii. 2443. the position and remains of Khonamuga, see 
* Compare port, pp. 5 sq.; my note Prof. BEHLER’s Report, pp. 5 sq. 

vii. 607 tran rit 70. The identity of Khun'moh with the Khona- 
‘ See note i. 220. muga of Rajat. i. 90 was first. pointed out by 


* See Ain-i Akb., ii. p. 358. Gen. CunNINGHAM, Anc. Geogr., p. 98. 
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Damodaranaga with some sculptured funeral Stélés and a few fragmentary inscrip- 
tions. On the hillside above the village issues another Naga which under the 
name of Bhuvanesvari is visited on the pilgrimage to Harsesvira. The latter 
Tirtha lies on the summit of the high ridge which rises to the north of the village. 
It consists of a‘ Svayaribha’ Linga situated in a small cave and enjoys considerable 
popularity. I have not been uble to trace its name except in the local Mahatmya 
and the Tirthasarhgraha. 

The chief place of the Vihi Pargana is now the town of Paémpar, the ancient 
Papmapura,’ about four miles south-west of Khun'moh. It was founded in the 
beginning of the ninth century by Padma, the powerful uncle of the puppet-king 
Cippata-Jayapida. Padma is said by the Chronicle to have also built a temple of 
Visnu-Padmasvimin. To this may possibly have belonged the scanty remains of 
an ancient temple which have been described by General Cunningham.* Close by 
is the Ziarat of Mir Muhammad Hamadani with some fine ancient columns and 
ornamented slabs which are likely tu have been taken from this temple. Also the 
other Ziarats of the town show similar remains. Padmapura owing to its central 
position in a fertile tract seems to have always been a place of importance and is 
often mentioned by Kalhana and the later Chroniclers. 

Proceeding north-eastwards of Padmapura we pass first /édlthom, a large 
village, which in the Lokaprakisa und Tirthasargraha figures as BALASRAMA. 
Under a large Deodar near it Baladevi is now worshipped in the form of an old stone- 
image. Numerous ancient Stélés, showing miniature reproductions of temples, are 
found in the neighbouring rivulets and canals, They were apparently used in 
recent times as stepping-stones, which would account for their preservation. At 
the foot of a rocky spur which descends from the mountain-range to the north, 
lies the picturesque village of Uyan, once mentioned by Kalhana under the name 
of Ovand.® It has a large sulphurous spring visited by the sick. 

About two miles further east we reach the village of Whruv, the ancient 
Kunapovi which, as we have seen, gave to the district its former name. There is 
an abundance of fine springs in and about Khruv; Abi-l-Faz] mentions them as 
objects of worship and estimates their number ut 360." Above the village a so- 
called ‘Grayarbbhiconkra’ or mystical diagram is shown on u rock." It is held 
sacred to J valimukhi-Durgii and largely visited by pilgrims. I am, however, unable 
to trace any old reference to this Tirtha. 

Only a mile to the south-east of Khruv is the village of S’d7, until recently the 
seat of a flourishing iron-industry. Kalhana mentions it by the name of S'ANARA ax 
an Agrahara founded by King S’ucinara,” Whatever the historical value of this 
notice may be which Kalhana took from Padmamihira, the evidence detailed in my 
note on the passage proves that the present S‘ar is intended. An intermediute 
form of the name is preserved in the S’ndr of an old gloss. The Zidrut of Khwaja 
Khizar which stands here newr several small springs, is built with remains of a 
Hindu temple. 

About two miles south-west of S’ar are found the well-preserved ruins of a 
temple near the village of Zadu (not marked on Survey map). They have been 


* For a detailed notice see note iv. 695, * vii, 295. 

The old vame of the place is well known te 0 Ain-i Akb., ii. p. 328. 
S'tinagar Pandits; Viuneg, too, Travels, ii. " Compare for such diagrams, also desig- 
p. 31, recognized it correctly. nated devicakra ov matycakra, note i, 122. 


® See J.A.S.2., 1848, p. 274. '2 See note i. 100. 
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described by Bishop Cowie, but I am unable to trace any old reference to this 
shrine in the texts I have examined. It is remarkable for having a circular cella, 
the only one known tome in Kasmir. A small square cella to the east of this 
temple has been annexed to a neighbouring Ziarat. 

Near the south end of the Vihi Pargana and on the bank of the Vitasti lies the 
village of Lat*pér, An old gloss of the Rajatarangini identifies it with LALrraruna, 
aw place founded in honour of King Lalitaditya by his architect.* The king, accord- 
ing to the Chronicle, was not pleased with the attention; in any case no importance 
seems to have attached to the place. There are no old remains above ground, but 
the local tradition still knows of King ‘ Laltadit’ as the founder of a large town on 
the neighbouring Udar. 

106. Passing round the foot of Mount Vast*rvan we enter the Pargana of 
Vular, the ancient Hotans. This identification is supported, apart from the clear 
evidence of the modern name, by all passages of the Rajatarangini which mention 
Holada.!* Its feudal barons played a great part in the troubled times of the 
later Hindu reigns. 

Its most important place in old times was undoubtedly the town of AVANTIPURA, 
founded by King Avantivarman (A.D. 855-883).'* Its position is marked by the 
present village of Viintipor on the Vitasta. The conspicuous ruins of this place 
attracted already the attention of the carly Muropean visitors. General Cunningham 
did not fail to recognize in them the remains of the two great temples of lvanti- 
stdmin and clvantiseara which Avantivarman built here.” Of the two great ruins 
one is at Vant'por itself, the other and larger one half a mile further down the 
river close to the hamlet of Jaubrar (map ‘Jabair’). Owing to the complete 
destruction of the central shrines it is impossible to ascertain now which was 
dedicated to Visnu and which tu Siva. The fine enclosing quadrangles of the 
temples have also suffered badly. That of Avantisvamin was used as a temporary 
fortification in Kalhuna’s own time and underwent a severe siege.!* 

The site on which Avantivarman’s town was built, had apparently enjvyed some 
sanctity befure these temples were founded, and bore the old name of Visvaikasdra. 
The great extent of the town is indicated by the traces of ruined buildings which 
cover the foot of the hills east of Vantipor for a considerable distance. ‘The 
frequent references to Avantipura in the Chronicles show that the town retained 
importance long after the death of its founder. 2 

We hear but little of other old sites in Holada. The great town of Althirapura 
which King Mihirakula is said to have founded in it, can no longer be traced.” 
Khuli, a village situated short distance to the south-west of Tral, the modern 
headquarters of the tract, may possibly be the KHona of the Chronicle, one of 
Gopaditya’s Agraharas2” Of Tral I am unable to trace any old notice, The 
identification of the village of Bats, about two miles south of Khuli, with the old 
BHAVACCHEDA is also uncertain.?! It is based on a gloss of Rajanaka Ratnakantha, 
the writer of the codex archctypus. Still further south lies the village of Kai, 
probably the old Karka named by Kalhana as a foundation of Tufijine 1.” This 


3 See TASB, 1866, pp. 97 sqq. % See for a full description, J.A.S.B., 1848, 
4 See iv. 1&6. pp. 275 aqq., alao ib. 1866, 121 sqq- 
% See note i. 306, ® Seo vill. 1429 aq., 1474 aq. 
'6 See note v. 45 sq,  Sce i. 306. 
Its identity with Vantipar was first pointed ” Sec noto i. 340. 
out by Dr. Witson in his note on Moorcroft’s 21 Compare note iii, 3&8. 


Travels, ii. p. 244. = Rajat. a. 4. 
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identification is made in the old gloss of the passage and supported by the phonetic 
evidence of the modern name. 

Of old remains in Vular the interesting temple of Nirastén at the northern 
extremity of the district (34° 3’ lut. 75° 10’ long.) deserves notice." Unfortunately 
I am unable to find any clue as to its old name or history. Excavations made by 
me at the site in 1891 brought to light interesting sculptures, but no evidence as 
to its name. The large village of Sutur (map ‘Sootoor') to the south-west of 
Narastan may possibly account for the entry Satrava in the Lokaprakasa’s list of 
Parganas. 

107. The eastern boundary of Vular is marked by the high spur which 
descends from the north towards the confluence of the Vitasti aud Gambhira, The 
adjoining district to the east is one of considerable extent. It comprises besides 
the whole right or western side of the Lid'r Valley, also the low-lying tract between 
the Vitasti and the lower course of the Visoki. The modern name of this great 
Pargana is Dachiinpor which appears in S'rivara’s Chronicle as DAKSINAPARA. 
This clearly means ‘the right bank [of the Ledari or Lid"r).’ Another form of 
the same significance, is Dahksinapérseva found in the Lokaprakasa and Martanda- 
mahatmya. To this designation corresponds the term Vamapdrsva, now Khovurpir, 
which, as we shall see, is applied to the left side of the Lid"r Valley.” 

The junction of the Vitasta with the Gambhira, i.e. the umited Visoki and 
Ramanyitavi, has already been mentioned above asa Tirtha.” Not far from it 
lies the village of Marhom on the Vitasta, mentioned by Jonaraja under its old 
name of ManavasnaMa.”*® The first part of the name is identical with that of 
Madavarajyca. 

About two miles south-east of Marhim and not far from the Vitasta, we find 
the village of Vig*hGm, with a sacred spring known by the name of HasTiKanya. 
This name seems to have applied formerly to tho place itself which we find thus 
twice referred to by Kalhana.” It is possibly the Hastikarna, where Bhoja, Harsa’s 
son, was treacherously murdered. 

About one mile to the south of Hastikarna the Vitasté makes a great bend. 
The peninsula thus formed is occupied by a small ‘ Udar’ or alluvial plateau which 
owing to its height and isolated position is a very conspicuous object in the 
landscape. It was once the site of one of the oldest and most famous shrines of the 
Valley, the temple of Vispu CaxrapHara. The plateau is still known as Usak*dar 


Udar.* Brahman tradition is aware of the derivation of this name from 
Cakradhara. It was first brought to the notice of European scholars by Prof. 


Bihler who had duly recognized the antiquarian importance of the site.?" 
The shrine of Cakradhara is often mentioned as a Tirtha of great sanctity.” It 
was also closely connected with the legends regarding the burned city of Narapura, 


change of meaning, ave based on a misunder- 
standing. 


4 See Mr. Lawrence's notice, Valley, p. 
172 (reproduced from BATES, Gazetteer, p. 290). 


The attuched photograph shows tho site after 
my exewations. Regarding the result of the 
latter, see Vienna Oriental Journal, 1891, 
pp. 346 sqq. 

“General CUNNINGHAM, Ane. Geogr, p. 94, 
assumes that Ks. dachin, “right,” is ‘now 
used to denote the “north,” and Adar 
[recte Khérur} ov the “left” to denote the 
“south.”” ‘This asaumption, however, as well 
as the expliunation given for the alleged 


> See § 64, 

* See Jonar, (Bo. ed.), 152. 

% See note v. 285 also vii. 1650, 

Another Hastikarna, mentioned by S'rivara, 
i. 447, seems to have been new S'rinagar on 
the west. 

8 See notes 1.38, 2OL. 

™" Sue Report, p. 18. 

® Seo Rajat. vii. 268, 261, 269; Jonar. (Bo. 
ed.), 763; S'rikanthac. iii, 12; Ni/amata, 1170. 
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localized, as we shall see, in its close vicinity. But the only detailed notice of 
the temple we owe to a historical incident which tovk place there during the civil 
wars of Sussala’s reign.*! The royal troops having been forced to evacuate the 
neighbouring town of Vijayesvara or Vijtbror, the inhabitants of the latter place and 
of the neighouring gn ie took refuge in the temple of Cakradhara. This by its 
position on the high and steep Udar was naturally well adapted for defence. The 
temple filled by the crowds of fugitives and routed soldiers, was soon besieged by 
the rebel troops of Bhiksacara. The temple courtyard was protected by massive 
wooden ramparts and gates. When these had been set on fire by the assailants a 
mighty conflagration ensued in which the whole mass of people inside perished. 
Kalhana vividly describes this great catastrophe which he believes to have provoked 
divine vengeance, and thus to have brought about the downfall of the pretender. 

The account here given is of topographical interest. It shows that the temple 
actually stood on the flat top of the Udar, and at the same time explains the 
scarcity of stone remains in this locality. The absence of conspicuous ruins had 
already been noticed by Prof. Bihler. At the northern end of the Udar, however, 
which is separated from the rest by a dip in the ground, the outlines of a quad- 
rangular enclosure about forty yards square, can still be traced in regular rows of 
hollows, These hollows may possibly be the last indications of the wooden ramparts 
which enclosed the shrine. 

The temple seems to have becn subsequently restored, and Jonaraja mentions 
the statue of Cukradhara among those chief divine images which Sikandar Bitshi- 
kast destroyed.*? Jayadratha in his Haracaritacintamani devotes a separate canto 
(vii.) to the rclation of the legend which localized the god wielding the disk 
(cakra) at the Tirtha of Galore. The latter is still referred to in a general way 
in the old Vijayesvaramihatmya. Now, however, Cakradhara is no longer visited as 
a Tirtha, though the Purohitas of Vijayesvara still retain a recollection of the former 
sanctity of the site. 

108. There can be no doubt that at the foot of the Cakradhara Udar there 
stood once an ancient town of considerable importance. From the low ground 
towards the river and from the river-bed itself, ancient coins reaching back to 
Greek and Indo-Scythian rule are annually extracted in considerable quantities. 
Popular tradition still asserts that this site was once occupied by a great town. 
This tradition existed already in the time of Kalhana who records it in the inter- 
esting legend of Narapura. This is told at great length in a poetic episode of the 
First Book, 

King Nara is said to have founded a splendid capital, called after himself 
Nanarura, on the sandy bank of the Vitasta close to the shrine of Cakradhara. 
“There in a vrove was a pond of limpid water, the habitation of the Naga 
Susravas.” A young Brahman who had found occasion to assist the Niga and his two 
daughters when in distress, was allowed to marry in reward one of the latter. He 
lived in happiness at Narapura until the beauty of the Nigalady excited the passion of 
the wicked kin, When Nara found his advances rejected, he endeavoured to seize 
‘the beautiful Candralekha by force. The couple thereupon fled for protection tu 
their father’s habitation. 


3 See viii. 971-995. 32 Sev Jonar. (Bo. ed.), 783, 
The date of the burning of Cakradharn 7 See i. 201-274, 

seeme to have beun the twelfth S/ravana sud, 

a.D. 1121. 
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The Naga then rose in fury from his pool and “burned the king with his town 
in a rain of fearful thunderbolts.” Thousands of people were burned before the 
image of Vigsnu Cakradhara, to which they had fled for protection. Ramanya, the 
Naga’s sister, came down from the mountains carrying ate masses of rocks and 
boulders. These she dropped, as we have seen, along the bed of the Ramanyatavi or 
Rembyar* stream, when she found that Susravas had already wreaked his vengeance. 
The Naga himself feeling remorse at the carnage he had caused, removed to a lake 
on a far-off mountain. There “he is to the present day seen by the people on the 
pilgrimage to Amaresvara.”** “To this day,” thus closes Kalhana'’s story, “that 
tale is remembered by the people when they behold close to Cakradhara that town 
destroyed by fire and that pond which has become a dry hollow.” 

Whatever the origin of the legend may have been, it is clear that popular 
tradition in Kalhana’s time looked upon the barren ground which stretches along 
the river between Tsak"dar and the present Vijtbror as the site of an ancient city. 
The ruins which in the twelfth century were pointed out as the remains of the burned 
Narapura, may have supplied the immediate starting point of the legend. What 
these remains were we cannot say. As the ground referred to is subject to annual 
inundation it is possible that the remains meant have since disappeared under 
alluvial deposits. The habitation of the ‘Susram’ Naga was still shown to me by 
Muhammadan peasants in a generally dry hollow close to the south-east fuot of the 
Udar. The name of Narapura and its king are no longer remembered. But the 
main features of the legend as heard by Kalhana, still live in the local tradition. 

109. The ancient town which once stood in the position indicated, was 
evidently succeeded by VisAYESvaRA, the present Vijthror. The latter place situ- 
ated less than two miles above Cakradhara, received its name from the ancient 
shrine of S‘iva Vijayesvara (Vijayesa, Vijayesana).*> This deity is worshipped 
to the present day at Vij"bror. The site has evidently from early times been one 
of the most famous Tirthas of Kasmir. It is mentioned as such in the Rajataran- 
gini and many old Kagmirian texts.*° The tradition regarding Asoka’s connection 
with it supplies historical proof for its antiquity. According to Kalhana’s account 
which may well have been based on genuine local tradition or even inscriptional 


evidence, Aséka had replaced the old stuccoed enclosure of the temple by one of 


stone. The great king was also credited with having erected within this enclosure 
two temples called Asokesvara, 

This old shrine, which is often mentioned by Kalhana, and which has been the 
scene of many a historical incident, has now completely disappeared. According to 
the tradition of the local Purohitas it stood at a site close to the river-bank and 
nearly opposite to the bridge over the Vitasta. When I first visited Vijbror in 
1889 I still found some ancient slabs and fragments at this spot. It was then some 
fifteen feet below the level of the surrounding ground,” and has since been partly 
built over. Stone materials are said to have been removed from here for the new 
temple of Vijayesvara which was built by Maharaja Ranbir Singh some thirty years 
ago higher up on the river-bank. 


4 Compare regarding the lake of Suéra- 7 General Cunningham who saw these re- 
vonaga on the route to Amburnath, above, §59. mains in 1847, rightly attributes thom to the 

% Compare for detailed references, notes i. temple of Vijayesa, but calls the place ‘ Vija- 
38, 105. apura.’ He justly points tothe difference 

% The legend of the Tirtha is given at il as an indication of the antiquity of the 
length in Haracar., x. structure; see Anc. Geogr, ii. p. 98. 
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It is probable that a temple so much frequented had undergone more then one 
restoration in the course of the fifteen centuries which passed between the time , of 
Asoka and the end of Hindu reign in Kasmir. Some time before a.p. 1081, while 
King Ananta was residing at the Tirtha of Vijayesvara, the temple was burned 
down in a general conflagration, caused by his son Kalasa. The latter, however, 
subsequently restored the shrine. The old Linga of S'iva Vijayesvara seems to 
have been destroyed by Sikandar Butshikast.* 

The town which we must suppose to have sprung up gradually around the 
temple, is ascribed by Kalhana to King Vijaya (i1. 62). But nothing else is re- 
corded of this ruler, and this may cause a doubt as to his historical existence. It is 
significant that the town is designated either simply as Vijayesvara or as Vijaya- 
Asetra which is abbreviated from Vijayesvaraksetra, The modern name Vij*bror is 
the Ks. equivalent of Vijayesvara, Ks. -brdr, from Skr. bhattaraka, ‘god,’ having 
replaced the more specific -7Svara, the usual designation of Siva." 

That there existed a town of some importance already at a comparatively early 
date near the shrine, is indicated by the mention of a thousand Agraharas, said to 
have been granted here by King Mihirakula to a settlement of Gandhara Brah- 
mans.” It was large enough to accommodate the whole court and army of King 
Ananta when the latter removed his residence to Vijayesvara." The narrative of 
the civil wars in Kalhana’s viii. Book shows the importance of the town by frequent 
references to the military operations of which it was the object.*® One of these 
passages proves that there was a bridge over the Vitasta here already in the 
twelfth century, just ag there is one still. 

Vij'bror has remained a town of some importance and still boasts of a large 
number of Brahmans, mostly Purohitas of the Tirtha. The latter being conveni- 
ently situated on the pilgrims’ way to Martanda and Amaranatha is well frequented 
even at the present day. ‘The Mahatmyas of Vijayesvara do not fail to name a 
considerable number of minor Tirthas to be visited along with the main site. But 
apart from Cakradhara and Gambhirasamgama I am unable to trace any of these in 
the older texts. . 

Turning to the last portion of the Dachiinpor district which lies in the Lid'r 
Valley, we have but few old localities to notice. The village of Liv‘r, some ten 
miles to the north-west of Vijayesvara, is the Levara of the Rajatarangini, men- 
tioned as an Agrahara established by King Lava.® Kular, about four miles higher 
up the valley, is identified by un old gloss with Kuruhdra, said to have been an 
Agrahara of Lava's son Kuga.*! Close to Pah"lgim where the Lid’r valley divides 
into two branches, lies the hamlet of Mamal. A small temple of the usual Kasmir 
style built by the side of a fine spring is visited by the pilgrims to Amaranitha 


and designated in the Mahatmya called 


8 See Jonar. (Bo. ed.), 762; for an earlier 
mention of this emblem, see 7. 127. 

*” Compare note i. 38; alao ii. 134. 

In the same way Ji*bror represents Jies- 
vara; with the feminine -brdar for bhaffarika 
we have Sund%brar for Samdhyidevi, Bud‘- 
brar for Rhedadevi, etc. 

The forms ‘ Bijbiara,’ ‘ Bijbibara,’ ‘ Bijbe- 
hara,’ etc., under which the local name figures 
in Europesn books, are all based orf a faulty 
Panjabi pronunciation. A fanciful etymo- 


Amaresvarakalpa as MAMMES'VARA. It 


logy of the name in which the first part of the 
word is taken to represent vidya, ‘learning, 
and the second ‘ Viharn,’ has found favour in 
the guide-books, and may be mentioned here 
for curiosity's sake. 

© See i. 317. 

‘| See vii. 336 sqq. 

2 viii, 746 sqq., 969 sqq., 1140, 1509 sqq., 
etc, 

* See i. 87. 

441, BA. 
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is in all probability identical with the shrine of this name mentioned in the 
Rajatarangini.“ 

110. As we have already before uoticed the several sacred sites of the 
Amaranitha pilgrimage, we may now turn back and descend to the left or eastern 
portion of the Lid*r Valley. It forms the modern Pargana of Khivurpir, The latter 
name, meaning ‘left side,’ reproduces the earlier designation VAMAPARSva, of the 
same significance, found in Jonaraja’s Chronicle, the Lokaprakisa and elsewhere.“ 
In the upper portion of the Pargana I am not able to identify any particular old 
locality, though ancient remains in the form of sculptures of some interest are found 
near several Nagas of this tract, e.g. at Lokut'por and Sali (Pipaharananiga). 

An old site is undoubtedly the large village of Hut*mar. Its modern name 
seems to identify it with the S'AnTAMATHA which Ksemendra names as one of the 
stations in the peregrinations of his heroine Kankali. The chief mosque of the 
place is built with the remains of a Hindu temple and preserves in its walls some 
sculptured fragments of remarkable beauty.*” 

About one mile below Hut*mar and on the bank of a branch of the Lid‘r lies 
the hamlet of Bum‘zu, which contains an ancient structure of considerable 
historical interest. ‘The Ziarat of Baba Bam*din Sahib is nothing but a well- 
preserved temple, converted, with a liberal use of plaster, into the supposed resting- 
place of a Muhammadan saint. I have shown elsewhere that there is good reason 
to identify this shrine with the BHImAKESAVA temple which Bhima S’ahi, king of 
Kabul, the maternal grandfather of Queen Didda, is said to have erected in the 
lifetime of her husband Ksemagupta (a.p. 950-958). 

The legendary of the Ziarat relates that the saint was originally a Hindu and 
bore before his conversion to Islam the name of hima Sadhi. It is easy to 
recognize in this name an adaptation of Bhima S’ahi. Also the name of the 
locality Bum*zu which the Martindamahatmya renders by Bhimadvipn, is clearly 
derived from the old name of the shrine. Bhima (> Ks. Bum’) is an abbreviation 
of Bhimakesava to which Ks. zu, ‘island,’ has been added with reference to the 
several islands formed here by the Lid"r immediately in front of the hamlet. 

Kalhana tells us a curious anecdote regarding the fate of Bhima S‘ahi's 
temple in King Harsa’s time, who confiscated the great treasures with which it was 
endowed." Close to the present Ziirat of Bim*din Sabib is a small cave in the cliff 
containing a well-preserved little temple which is still used for Hindu worship. 
Another smaller shrine outside has been turned into the tomb of Rishi Ruknu-d-din 
Sahib. 

111, About one mile south of Bum'zu we reach the Tirtha sacred to 
MArTANDA which has from early times to the present day enjoyed a prominent 
position among the sacred sites of Kasmir. It is marked by a magnificent spring 
(traditionally represented as two, Vimala and Kamala) which an ancient legend 
connects with the birth of the sun-god Martinda.° The Tirtha is visited at 


* See note vi. 178. 

For an accurate description of the temple 
see Bishop Cowrs's paper, J.A.S.B., 1866, 
pp. 100 sqq. 


* See viii. 3360. 

# Jonar, (Bo. ed.), 79, 1232. 

7 See Samayam. ii. 43. 

The change of Sdkta > hut* is in accordance 


with the phonetic laws of Kaémiri; mar is the 
regular derivative of matha, see above, § 58, 
(When preparing my map, I had not noticed 
the local naine of Ksemendra’s text; it is 
hence not shown on it.] 
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See on 1081 sqq. 

© Compare for a detailed account of the 
Tirtha, note iv. 192. 

The Vimala Naga is named by the Nilamata, 
963; S'riv. i. 377, ete. 
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frequent intervals by crowds of pilgrims and is well known also in India proper. 
The popular name of the Tirtha, Bavan, is derived from Skr. bhavana, ‘ [sacred] 
habitation.’ This somewhat general appellation seems to have come into use 
already at an early date as S'rivara employs it,®! and is in itself an indication of the 
Tirtha’s great popularity, A more specific designation is Mats*bavan, Skr. 
Matsyabhavana ; this is due to the abundance of sacred fish which swarm in the 
large basins filled by the spring.™ 

The ancient remains at the sacred spring itself are very scanty. Al] the more 
imposing are the ruins of the great temple which King Lalitaditya erected at a 
short distance in honour of the presiding deity of the Tirtha.** They are situated 
a little over a mile to the south-east of ‘Bavan,’ near the northern edge of the 
great Udar which stretches towards Anatnag. It can scarcely be doubted that the 
site was chosen with a view to the prominent position it assured to the great 
temple. Kalhana duly praises “the wonderful shrine of Martanda with its massive 
walls of stone, within a lofty enclosure.” Its ruins, though much injured by the 
ravages of time and earthquakes, form still the most impressive specimen of 
ancient Kasmir architecture. They have been much admired by European 
travellers and often described. They are the earliest ruins in Kasmir, the date of 
which is fixed with approximate accuracy. 

The name Martanda, in the form of Mdrtand or Matan, still attaches to the 
ruins though they have long ago ceased to be an object of religious interest. King 
Kalasa had sought this great fane at the approach of death, and expired at the 
feet of the sacred image (a.p. 1089). Harsa, his son, respected this temple 
in the course of the ruthless confiscations to which he subjected the other rich 
shrines of the country. Subsequently, in Kalhana’s time the great quadrangular 
courtyard of the temple, with its lofty walls and colonnades, was used as a 
fortification. The destruction of the sacred image is ascribed to Sikandar 
Batshikast. ; 

Kalhana distinctly mentions the town “swelling with grapes” which Lalita- 
ditya founded near his temple; but of this no trace remains now. It is probable 
that a canal then supplied water from the Lid'r to the naturally arid plateau on 
which the temple stands. This canal seems to have been repaired by Zainn-l- 
‘abidin, whose irrigation works on the Mirtand Udar are described at length by 
Jonaraja.>+ The plateau has since become once more an arid waste though the 
course of the old canal can still be traced above Hut*mar. The town of Martanda 
had left. its name to the small Pargana of Matan which comprised this plateau as 
well as the villages situated along the foot of the hills further east. It is referred 
to as Martindadesa by Jonarija.”* Aba-l-Faz] notices the large temple of Malan 
and the well or pit close by which a Muhammadan legend represents as the place 
of captivity of the ‘angels Harat and Marat.’ ¢ : 

112. At the foot of the western extremity of the Martand plateau lies the 
town of Islamabad, or by its Hindu name Anatnag. The latter is derived from the 
great spring of the ANANTANAGA which issues at the southern end of the town. 
The Naga, though no Tirtha of particular repute, is mentioned in the Nilamata, 


" S"riv. i. 378, 387. % Jonar. 1310. 
*® Compare Ain-i Akb., ii. p. 358. 56 See Ain-i Ahb,, ii. p. 358. 


See note iv. 192 for detailed references. For the Muhammadan tale see also VIGNE, 
4 Seo Jonar. 1245 squ. i. p. 361, ; 
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Haracaritacintamani and some Maihitmyas.” Of the town, however, I cannot find 
any old notice, and it is in all probability, as its Muhammadan name implies, a 
later foundation. To the north of the town and on the way to Ravan, is the 
-Gautamandaga, named by the Nilamata and the Martandamahatmya. 

The modern name of the small district which comprised besides Anatnig the 
tract immediately south and west of it, is Anyech. This is represented in some 
Mahatmyas of recent composition by Anekdksa. This name occurs also once in 
Srrivara’s Chronicle, but the locality there meant is not certain. 

The valley of the Ar*path or Hargapatha which opens to the east of Islamabad, 
forms the Pargana of Kuf"har. This name is in all probability connected with 
that of the ancient Tirtha of KaraTeSvara, situated on the southern side of the 
valley close to the village of Kohér.” The name of the latter is undoubtedly a 
derivative of Kapatesvara, as the analogy of Jyéthér < Jyesthesvara, Triphar < Tri- 
puresvara, etc., clearly shows. 

The place of pilgrimage is the sacred spring of PArASUDANA (‘sin-removing ’), 
situated a short distance above Kothér. In it S'iva is believed to have shown him- 
self in the disguise (/apat«) of pieces of wood floating on the water. The legend is 
related at length in the Nilamata, and the author of the Haracaritacintamani 
devotes to it a separate canto which has now become the official Mahaétmya of the 
Tirtha.” The importance of the latter is shown by the fact that Kalhana men- 
tions it in his Introduction first among the sacred sites of Kasmir. 

Before him already Albérini had heard of the story that pieces of wood sent 
by Mahadeva appear annually “in a pond called Kidaishahr to the left of the 
source of the Vitasta, in the middle of the month of Vaisakha.”® Kadaishahr 
(ye42495) is an easily explained corruption for yy424,S ie. *Kavadésvar, a Prakri- 
tized form of the name. The map shows that the description of the Tirtha’s 
position is accurate enough with reference to the Nilanaga as the Vitasta’s 
traditional source. The date named by Albérani is identical with that prescribed 
for the Kapatesvara Yitra. 

The sacred spring rises in a large circular tank which is enclosed by an 
ancient stone-wall aie steps leading into the water. According to Kalhana’s 
account this enclosure was constructed, about a century before his own time, at the 
oe of the well-known King Bhoja of Milava. The latter is said to have 
taken a vow always to wash his face in the water of the Pipasidana spring, which 
he caused to be regularly suppiied to him in jars of glass. In my note on the 
passage I have shown that local tradition at Kothér still retains a recollection of 
this story though in a rather legendary form, A small temple which stands to the 
east of the tank, and some other remains probably belong to the period of Bhoja. 
Abi-1-Fazl, too, knows, ‘‘in the village of Kotihir, a deep spring surrounded by 
stone temples. When its water decreases an image of Mahadeva in sandal-wood 
uppears.” 

wy About four miles to the north-east of Kithér and on a branch of the Ar*path 
river lies the populous village of S’dngax, the ancient S'‘AMANGASA. Kalhana men- 
tions the place twice.“ The modern name can be traced back to S'’amangasa 


7 See Nilamata, 902; Vitastd-, Trisam- © Haracar. xiv. 
dhyamihitmya, ete, also Haracar. x. 251 sqq. "! See India, ii. p. 181. 
(Anantabhavana). ™ See? vii. 190 sqq. 

58S! rin. ti, 184. & See i. 100; viti. 651, 


® See note i. 32. 
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through a course of regular phonetic conversion, one stage of which is preserved in 
the form S’vingas supplied by the old glossator of the Chronicle,“* Some old 
carved slabs built into the chief’ Ziarat of the place attest its antiquity. A short 
distance above S'angas we come to another old place. Itis the present village of 
Vuttrus which on the authority of the same glossator and of the name itself we 
can safely identify with Kalhana’s Utrasa. Uccala and Sussala in their flight 
from Harsa’s court found a temporary refuge with the Damara of this locality. 
Turning back to the west we find in the middlv, of the valley the village of 
Khondur. An old gloss enables us to identify it with the ancient Skanpapuna 
mentioned by Kalhana as an Agrahara of King Gopiditya.** More important is 
Ach*bal, a large village situated at the extremity of the hill range which lines the 
Kut*har Pargana from the south. It is mentioned in the Chronicle under the 
name of AKsAVALA. The beautiful springs of the place have often been described 
since Aba-l-Fazl’s time, also by Bernier. The park around them was a favourite 


camping ground of the Mughal court.7 The Nilamata calls the spring 
Akstpalandga. 


SECTION VIJ.—THE SOUTHERN DISTRICTS OF MADAVARAJYA. 


118. The Kut*har Pargana is adjoined on the south by the district of Bring 
which coincides with the valley of the Bring stream. Its old name cannot be 
traced ; the Lokaprakisa transcribes the modern designation by Bhynga. At the 
western end of the Pargana and about five miles to the south-west of Ach*bal, is 
the village of Ldk*baran which an old gloss identifies with Loxapuyya of the 
Rajatarangini.! The numerous pussages which mention the place agree with this 
location, The name Lok"bavan applies also to the fine Naga adjoining the village, 
and this explains the second part of the present name, -bacan (Skr. -bhavana).’ 
King Lalitaditya is said to have built a town here. A small garden-palace erected 
in Mughal times near the spring is partly constructed of old materials. 

Ascending the Bring valley we come again to an old site at the large village of 
Bid’r. It is certainly the BuEpara of Kalhana who notices here a wealthy Agra- 
hara of King Baladitya.’ A ruined mound in the village and some old sculptures 
at the neighbouring Brahman village of Hangalgund are the only ancient remains 
now above ground. 

From Bid*r we may pay a passing visit to a small Tirtha which, though I can- 
not find it mentioned in any old text, may yet claim some antiquity. About one and a 
half miles to the south-east of Bid'r lies the village of Naru in the low hills flank- 
ing the valley. It contains a small temple of ancient date which was restored some 
forty years ago by a pious Dogra official. It stands by the side of a small Naga 
at which, according to the local Mahatmya I acquired from the resident Purohita, 
S'iva is worshipped as ARDHANARIGVARA, that is, in conjunction with his consort 
Parvati. Inside the temple is an ancient image of Visnu with a short Sanskrit 


“ Compare note i. 100. In the translation of tho Ain-i Akb. the 
® Compare vii. 1254. name appears as ‘Acch Dal,’ ii. p. 358; see 
© i, 340. 


Bernizr, Travels, p. 411. 
Compare note i. 338. 


' See note iv. 193. + ii, 481. 
* See above, § 111. 
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inscription said to have been found in a miraculous fashion at the restoration of the 
temple. About half a mile to the south-west is a sacred spring known as Svedanaga 
which seems to have risen originally within a large temple. The remains of the 
latter lie in shapeless heaps around the spring. ‘The latter is still visited by 
pilgrims. ; 

It appears to me that it is this spot which Aba-l-Fazl wishes to describe in the 
following notice. After mentioning the Kukar Nag and Sund*brar (see below) amon 
the sacred places of Bring he says: “ At a little distance in the midst of a beautifu 
temple, seven fountains excite the wonderment of the beholder. In the summer- 
time self-immolating ascetics here heap up a large fire around themselves, and 
with the utmost fortitude suffer themselves to be burned to death.”* He then men- 
tions a lofty hill containing an iron mine to the north of this spot. This can only 
be the hili above Sip on the northern side of the valley and nearly opposite Naru, 
from which iron is still extracted at the present day. There is no other Naga witbin 
Bring to which Abi-l-Fazl’s description would apply so closely as to the Svedaniga. 

The Kuk*r Nig, mentioned by Abi-l-Fazl for its good water inciting a healthy 
appetite, lies about a mile above Bid'r. Itis a spring of very great. volume, but is 
referred to only in the Trisamdhyamahatmya (Kukkufesvara), 

Bring contains one of the holiest of Kasmir Tirthas in the sacred spring of the 
goddess SaMpHYA, also called Z'visamdhya, the modern Sundtbrar.® It is situated 
in a side-valley opening to the south of the village of Devalgim, circ. 75° 22' long. 
33° 32’ lat. The spring of Samdhya derives its fame as well as its appellation 
from the fact that for uncertain periods in the early summer it flows, or is supposed 
to flow, intermittently, three times in the day and three times during the night. 
Owing to the analogy thus presented to the threefold recitation of the Gayatri 
(Sandhya) it is held sacred to the goddess Sandhya. At the season indicated it is 
visited by a considerable concourse of pilgrims. 

The small spring, which is usually dry for the greater part of the year, has, 
owing to the curious phenomenon above indicated, always enjoyed great fame as one 
of the ‘wonders’ of the Valley. Kalhana duly mentions it immediately after Kapa- 
tesvara. The Nilamata, too, knows it. Aba-l-Faz] describes it in detail, and Dr. Bernier 
made it a special point to visit this ‘merveille de Cachemire.’* He has observed 
the phenomenon with his usual accuracy. The ingenuous explanation he has 
recorded of it, shows how clusely he had examined the topographical features of 
the little valley. Close to the Trisamdhya spring there is another Niigu, sacred to 
the Seven Rsis, but not sharing the former's peculiar nature. There are no ancient. 
remains in the neighbourhood deserving special notice. 

114, To the south of Bring lies the valley of the Sindran River which forms 
the Pargana of Shahabad. This name is of comparatively modern origin, as 
Aba-l-Fuyl still knows the tract as Vér.7 This designation still survives in the 
name Vérnag, i.e. ‘the Naga of Vér, popularly given to the fine spring which we 
have already noticed as the habitation of the NiLANAGA and the traditional source of 
the Vitasta. Abu-l-Fazl still saw to the east of it ‘temples of stone.’ These have 
now disappeared, their materials having been used probably for the construction of 
the fine stone-cnelosure which Jahangir built round the spring. The deep blue 
colour of the water which collects in the spring-basin, may possibly account for the 

4 See Ain-i AKb,, ii. p. 356, ® Compare din-t Akb, ii, pp. 355 
* See note i. 335, Benner, 7ravels, pp. 410 sqq. 
7 See Ain-i Akb., ii. pp. 361, 370. 
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location of the Nilaraga in this particular fountain. Kalhana’s reference to the 
‘‘circular pond” from which the Vitasta rises, shows that the spring had already 
in ancient times an artificial enclosure similar to the present one. 

Reference has already been made to the sacred spring of Vith*tvutur, only about 
one mile to the north-west of Vérnag. The smal] village near by is mentioned by 
Kalhana as a town under the name of VirasraTra.® Asoka is said to have erected 
here numerous Stapas ; within the Dkarmaranya Vibara there stood a lofty Caitya 
built by him. Of these structures no remains can now be traced above ground. 
Vitastatra could never have been a large town as the ground is too confined. But 
some importance is assured to the site by the route to the neighbouring pass of 
Ban*hal (Banasdld). We have already spoken of the pass and its ancient name,” 

PaNCaHASTA the present Pdnzath, also in Vr, has already been referred to as 
the site of one of the traditional sources of the Vitasta. Kalhana mentions it in 
connection with a Matha which S’iravarman, Avantivarman’s minister, built here.!! 
A pretty valley which opens to the south of Pianzath, is now known by the name of 
its chief village Ruzul. The latter is mentioned by Jonaraja as RasovaKa.” 
About three miles higher up this valley is the Naga of Vasuxi. It is mentioned 
in the Nilamata and other old texts, but does not appear to have ever been an 
important Tirtha." 

115. The Pargana of Div'sar which adjoins Shahibad-Vér on the west, may 
be roughly described as comprising the tract of alluvial plain drained by the Vesau 
(Visoka). By its ancient nume of Devasanasa it is often mentioned in the 
Rajatarangini and other Chronicles.'* Being extensively irrigated by canals 
drawn from the Visoka it is very fertile. This accounts for the great pat which 
the Damaras or feudal landholders of Devasarase played comms the weulk reigns of 
the later kings. No certain reference to a site locality within this tract can be 
traced in our old texts. But it seems probable that Pérevisoka, repeatedly named 
in Kalhana’s Chronicle, must be looked for within Devasarasa; the name mezns 
literally ‘ beyond the Visoka.’ ; ; 

The fertile valleys descending to the- right bank of the Visoki from thut 
portion of the Pir Pantgal Range which lies between the Kine*r Nag Peak and the 
Mohi Pass, form a small district of their own, known in recent times by the double 
name of Khur-Nar'vav. The first part of this name is taken from the lurge village 
of Khur situated about two miles from thé Visoka, circ. 74° 56’ 45” long. 33° 37’ lat. 
It is marked as ‘Koori’ on the larger survey map. The name Kani, which we find 
used by Kalhana and S’rivara for the designation of the tract, is in all probability 
the older form of Khur.'* It seems that in later Hindu times the administration 
of Kheri, perhaps as » royal allodial domain, formed a special charge. Kahani 
often refere to the Khertkdvya ax a high state-oftice. The Sikhs and Dogras who 
established Jagirs for members of the reigning family in Khur-Nar‘vay, may thus 
have followed an earlier arrangement. . : 

The only localities in this little district that are known to us by their ancient 
names, are GopHARA and HasTiGa.a, the present (fudar and Astihél.¥ ‘These 
two small villages are vituated close together, on a branch of the Visoka new the 


® Seo i. 2A. ™ Sco Nilamata, 901. 

°® See note i. 02. 4 Compare note viii. SUL, 
' Compare above, § 41. '* Compure note iv. 5. 
Mey, 4, 1% Compare note i. 3535. 


'9 See Jonar. (Bo. ed.), 90. 7 Sev note i. 96. 
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eastern limits of Khur-Nar‘vav. Kalhana mentions the ‘Agrahara of Godhara- 
Hastiala’ as a foundation of King Godhara. The old gloss which transcribes 
these local names by ‘ Godhar-Astihil’ enabled me to identify the places intended. 
A small stream which falls into the Visoka at Gudar is known by the name of 
Godavari and forms a Tirtha of some repute among the Brahmans of the neigh- 
bouring districts. In the Mahatmya of the Tirtha the site of the village is called 
Godara, and its name connected with the legend of the appearance of the Godavari. 
The local tradition regarding a town which King Gudar is supposed to have founded 
here has been discussed in my note on the above-quoted passage of Kalhana. 

The Naubandhana Tirtha and the Kramasaras or Kons‘r Nag south of this 
district have already been previously noticed. - 

116. To the north of Div’sar extends the considerable district of Ad'vin 
reaching from the western end of Khur-Nar'viv to the lower course of the Visoka. 
Its present name is derived from that of the large village of dd‘vin, which lies on 
the left bank of the Visoka about three miles south-west of Vij*bror. In the form 
of Ardhavana this name is found already in a passage of Jonaraja’s Chronicle, 
supplied by the new edition.'* ‘The ancient designation of the district, however, 
was KaraLa, This is used by Kalhana when speaking of the Suvarnamanikulya, 
the present canal of Sun’man' Kul, which has already been referred to as irrigating 
part of Adtvin.!® 

Tn the lower portion of the district and on the left bank of the Visoka, we have 
the ancient Katimusa, the present village of Kaimuh. The piace is mentioned by 
Kalhana us an Agrahara, founded by Tufijina I., and contains some old remains 
built into its chief Ziarat.2° 

Part of Ad‘vin lies on an alluvial plateau. The northernmost portion of this 
Udar ground seems to have been formed into a separate Pargana after Zainu-l- 
‘ibidin had constructed there extensive irrigation channels. From the small town 
of Jaindpurt founded by him, the new sub-division took the name of Zain*por or 
JAINAPURA?! At the east foot of the Zain"por Udar lies the village of Vach' 
(map ‘ Woochi’) which on the authority of an old gloss may be identified with 
VaserKa (or Vasciki), an Agrahira founded by Gopaditya.”* 

The Purgana which joins on to Ad'vin in the north-east, is now known ay 
Bot (map ‘ Batoo’). Itsy ancient name is unknown. The only old locality I can 
trace in it, ix the village of Sidau, 74° 51’ long. 33° 41’ lat., the ancient SipDHA- 
patia. [t has given its name to the route previously mentioned which leads to the 
Badil and Kons'r Nag Passes. It is curious that we find no old mention whatever of 
the present S'upiyan, a considerable town, which is the trade-emporium for the Pir 
Pantsal route. In this character S'upiygn has replaced the ancient S’érapura or 
Hiirtpar, but the change must be a comparatively recent one. 

Ncdraruna which we have already noticed as the Kasmir terminus of the Pir 
Pantsil route, lies some seven miles higher up on the Rembyar’.* It received its 
nune from the minister S'dravarman who built it in the time of Avantivarman and 
transferred to it the watch-station or ‘Dranga’ of the route. The position of the 
latter is marked by a spot known as [ahi Darwiza a short distance above Hiir*por.?* 


*® Seo Jonar. (Bo. od), 1830. 2 Compare note i. 343. 
" See note i. 97 and above, § 78. ™ Sve note viii. 657. 
™ Compave note ii. 55. 31 Compare Note D (iii. 227); note v. 39; 


2" See Jonar. (Bo. ed.), L144 sqq.; Sriv. ili, also J.A.8.H., 1896, pp. 381 sqq. 
194; Fourth Chron. 360, 383. % Sev above, § 42. 
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S‘urapura must have been a place of considerable extent as ruins of old habitations 
can be traced on the river-bunks for over two miles below the present Hiirtpor. -It 
must have retained its importance down to Akbar’s time, because it is regularly 
mentioned by all the later Chroniclers whenever they refer to marches and traffic 
by the Pir Pantsal route. The ancient remains of the place have been described 
by me in my notes on the latter. 

Our previous account of the old localities on the way tothe Pir Pantsal Pass 
makes it unnecessary for us to proceed now further in this direction. Descendin 
then by the Rembyar* we come on its left bank to the village of Dégam situate 
about one aud a half miles to the west of S'upiyan. It is the DEGRama of the 
Rajatarangini and the site of the KapaLamocana Tirtha.** The sacred spring of 
the latter is supposed to mark the spot where S’iva cleaned himself from the sin 
attaching to him after the cutting-off of Brahman’s head (kapdla). The Tirtha is 
old, because the Haracaritacintamani mentions it twice.2”7_ There are, however, but 
few ancient remains and the extant Mahatmya is evidently not of old date. It calls 
the village Dvigrdma and knows the modern S'upiyan by the name of S'arpadyana. 

117. The villages which lie at the foot of the pine-clad spurs descending into 
the plain west and north-west of S'upiyan, formed until recent times a smal] distinct 
Pargana known as Séparsdmiin. Abua-l-Faz] mentions it (Soparsiman), but I am 
not able to trace its name in our older texts. 

To the north of this tract and of Bot extends the Pargana of S'ukru. Its old 
hume isunknown. Here at the foot of the hills we have the ancient KALYANAPURA, 
represented. by the present village of Kalampar, situated 74° 54’ long. 33° 48’ lat. 
It was founded by Kalyanadevi, a queen of Jayapida. Being on the high road 
from the Pir Pantsal Pass to S'rinagar it was repeatedly the'scene of battles fought 
with invaders from that direction.” At Kalyanapura there was in Kalhana’s time 
the splendid country-seat of a powerful Damara.*” The large village of Drab*ydm, 
some three miles north of Kalampor, is mentioned as DRAbHaGRama by S'rivara, 
along with Kalyanapura, in the description of a battle which was fought between 
the two places.*! 

High up in the valley of the Birnai stream which debouches at Drab*gam from 
the south-west, is the site of an ancient Tirtha which, though now completely for- 
gotten, must have ranked once amongst the most popular in Kasmir. In Kalhana'’s 
introduction there is named along with Trisarndhya, Svayambhu, S’arada, and other 
famous sites, “ the hill of Bagya (Bhedagiri), sanctified by the Ganyodbhedu apne 
There the goddess Sarasvati was believed to have shown herself as a swan ina lake 
situated on the summit of the hill. This Tirtha has long ago ceased to be visited by 
pilgrims, and all recollection regarding its position has been lost to Pandit tradition. 
Fortunately the old Mahatmya of the sacred lake has survived in a single copy. 
With the help of some indications furnished by it and an opportune notice of Abu- 
1-Fazl, I was able to make a search for this ancient Tirtha which ultimately led to 
its discovery at the present Bud*brar in the vulley above indicated. 

For the detailed evidence regarding this identification I must refer to Note A 
(i. 35). Here a brief reference to the topographical peculiarity of the site will 


% Sev note vii. 266. % See viii. 2348 sqq. roan 
% See Haracar. x. 249; xiv. 111. 31 Sew S'riv. iv. 467. For a miniature 
%® See note iv. 483. temple extant at Drab*gim, compare Bishop 


® Yee viii. 1261 sqq.; 2814 sqq.; Strix. Cowie's nove, J.A.S.B., 1866, p. 117. 
iv. 466 sqq. 
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suffice. The Mahatmya describes the lake sacred to the goddess Sarasvati-Bheda 
as situated on the summit of a hill and Gangodbheda as a spring flowing from it. At 
Bud‘brér, a small Gujar hamlet which occupies the position marked by BHEnAGIRI 
on the map, I found an ancient stone-lined tank fed by a spring on the top of a 
small hillock. The latter rises about seventy feet above the level of the narrow 
valley of the Birnai stream. From the side of the hillock issues » spring which is 
the natural outflow of the tank and exactly corresponds to the description given of 
Gangodbheda. The name Bud*tbrar is the direct derivative of Bhedadevi, ‘the 
goddess Bheda, the popular designation of the Tirtha found in the Mahatmya ; 
-brar < Skr. bhattarika is the equivalent of dev?, as in Sund*brar, Har*brar, and 
other names. 

The water of the spring which fills the tank, is said to keep warm in the 
winter. This accounts evidently for the story told in the Mahatmya that snow 
never lies on the ground around the sacred tank. Also Abi-]-Fazl's notice of the 
Tirtha knows of this particular feature: “Near Shukroh (S’ukru) is a low hill on 
the summit of which is a fountain which flows throughout the year and is a place 
of pilgrimage for the devout. The snow does not fall on this spur.”™ 

Also S'rivara helped to guide my search in the direction of Bud*brar and to 
confirm the subsequent identification. He mentions the route through Bhedavana, 
‘the forest of Bheda,’ asthe line of retreat taken by the troops who, after their 
defeat in the above-mentioncd engagement near Drab'gim, were fleeing towards 
Rajauri.* A glance at the map shows that the thickly-wooded valley of Bud*brar 
is meant here. For a force beaten near Drab*gam it afforded the most direct and 
safest retreat to the Pir Pantsil Pass and hence to Kajauri. The route leading 
through the valley joins the ‘ Imperial Road’ at Dubji and is shown on the nee 

Returning once more to the plain we have yet to notice two other old localities 
of S'ulxu. Bilaw (map ‘ Belloh ’), about four miles north-east of Drab*gam, is pro- 
bably the ‘village of Brava,’ once mentioned by Kalhana.** Within a mile of it 
lies the village Sunty@mil, which we may safely identify with the Suvarnasdénira 
of the Rajatarangini in view of the resemblance of the names and the repeated 
mention of the latter place together with Kalyanapura.”® 

118. East of S'ukru towards the Vitasta stretches the Pargana of S'dvur 
(map ‘Showra’). The earlier form of its name cannot be traced. Its northern 
part is formed by the alluvial plateau known as the Naunayar Udar. This latter 
is twice referred to as NAUNAGARA in Kalhana’s Chronicle."* The village of Payer 
which lies at the foot of the Udar at its north-western end, contains a well-preserved 
little temple often described by European travellers.57 Nothing is known regarding 
the original name of the locality. 

To the north of S’'ukru we have the district of Chrath (shown only on the 
larger survey map). It extends from the hills above Ramuh in a north-easterl 
direction to the left bank of the Vitasta. Its old name is restored in Pandit 
Sihibrim’s Tirthasarngraha as *S’rirdsfra, but I do not know on what authority. 


#2 Seo Ain-i Akb,, ii. p. 362. % Compare e.g. CUNNINGHAM, J.A.S.B., 
“’ Compare S‘riv. iv. 496 and tho preceding 1848, pp. 254 sqq. I am unable to explain 
narrative. why the ied figures in nl] European accounts 
4 See vii. 1016. us Payech, Pa Yech, etc. Vuiane, ii. 41, first 
* See note vii. 1519; svn'-, ‘gold, is the uses this form which is locally quite unknown. 
regular K4, derivative of Skr. sevarza. He does not fuil to explain it by one of his 
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Kamuh, first correctly identified by Prof. Bihler with Kalhana's Ramusa,** is a 
considerable village on the high road from S'upiyan to S'rinagar. It is first men- 
tioned as an Agrahara, founded by a queen of Tufjina I. A small spring at the 
northern end of the village, called Dhanandga, is visited as a Tirtha and contains 
some fragments of ancient sculptures. The temple erected by the Brahman family 
which now holds Ramuh as a Jagir, does not seem to mark an old site. 

A short distance to the north of Ramuh rises an alluvial plateau which is 
crossed by the road to S'rinagar. It is known as Gis Udar and takes its name 
from the village of Gis situated at its eastern foot, about two miles from Ramuh. 
The place is mentioned as GusIKA in S'rivara’s Chronicle, which also knows the 
plateau by the name Gusikodddra.® At the other end of Chrath towards the 
Vitasta lies the large village of Ratanpor, 75° 1' long. 33° 55’ lat., which in all pro- 
bability represents the Ratnapura of the Rajatarangini® The latter was 
founded in Kalhana’s time by Queen Ratnadevi, who also constructed there a fine 
Matha. 

With Chrath may be mentioned two localities on the left bank of the Vitasta, 
though iu recent times they were counted with the riverain Pargana of Sairu-l- 
mawazi‘ Bala. Gdr'pir, a small village opposite to the foot of Mount Vast*rvan, 
is identified by an old gloss with the GopALAPURA which according to Kalhana 
was founded by Queen Sugandha (a.p. 904-6).*! 

Lower down on the river is the large village Kak*por which forms as it were 
the riverside station or port for S'upiyan. A note from the hand of Pandit 
Rajanaka Ratnakantha whe wrote the codex archetypus of the Rajatarangiui, 
identifies UTPALAPURA with Kak*por.” Utpalapura was founded by Utpala, an 
uncle of King Cippata-Jayapida, in the early part of the ninth century. If this 
identification is correct, one of the ruined temples extant at Kak*por and noticed 
already by Cunningham, may be the shrine of Visnu Utpalasvamin mentioned by 
Kalhana in connection with the foundation of Utpalapura. Jonaraja also knows 
the latter place and records a late restoration of its Vignu temple. 

119, North of Chrath we come to the district of Nagdm, which is one of 
considerable extent. Its old name NAGRAMA is often mentioned in the later 
Chronicles. The only old locality which I can trace in it, is the village of 
.Ir'g6m, situated 74° 45' long. 33° 56’ lat. It is the Hanierima of Kalhana, 
mentioned as an Agrahara of Gopiditya and as the scene of several fights in the 
Chronicler’s own time.** Some remuins of old buildings are reported to exist at 
the place ; I huve not seen it myself. 

About five miles due south of Arigom we find a sinall lake known as Nil'nag, 
situated in a valley between low spurs descending from the Pir Pantsal range. It 
seems to have been formed by an old land-slip which blocked a narrow defile in the 
valley. This lake does not appear ever to have enjoyed any particular sanctity. 


™ See Report, p. 7 and my note ii. 55. 
Medial s becomes in Ké. Keguletly As comp. 
Katimusa > Kaimuh. 

» Sriv. iv. 632, 465,692 sqq. -udddéra is thu 
Skr. original of the Ké. term udar; see note 
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8 See Jonar. (Bo. ed.), 111 8qq., 369, 1 142. 
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10; iii. 24, 480; iv. 349; Fourth Chron. 268, 
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® See viii. 2434. 
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But Abi-l-Fazl, by some curious misapprehension, transfers to it the legends of the 
famous Nilanaga (at Vérnag). He adds to them what appears like a garbled 
version of the story of the city submerged in the Mahapadma or Volur lake.* 

Nagam is adjoined on the north by the Pargana of Yech which extends to the 
immediate vicinity of Srinagar. Its old name is given as IxsiK by S’rivara.”” 
In the centre of the tract lies an arid alluvial plateau known as Dam*dar Udar, 
where an ancient popular tradition surviving to the present day has localized the 
legend of King Damodara. 

The story as related by Kalhana, represents the king as having built a town on 
the Udar, which latter was called after him DAmoparastpa.* In order to brin 
water to it he had a great dam, called GuDDASETU, constructed by supernatura 
agency. Once hungry rahaiaie asked the king for food just as he was going to 
bathe. The king refused to comply with their request until he had taken his bath. 
The Brahmans thereupon cursed him so that he became asnake. Ever since, the 
unfortunate king is seen by people in the form of a snake “rushing about in search 
of water far and wide on the Damodarasiida.” He is not to be delivered from the 
curse until he hears the whole Ramayana recited to him in a single day, a task 
which renders his release hopeless. 

The modern name ‘Dam*dar Wdar’ is the exact equivalent of Kalhana’s 
Damodarasida, the old Skr. term séda meaning a ‘place where the soil iv 
barren.’ The local name Guddasetu still lives in that of the small village Gud*suth, 
situated at the south foot of the Udar. Just at this point the latter shows its 
greutest relative elevation and falls off towards the valley with a steep bank over 
one hundred feet high. The wall-like appearance of this cliff probably suggested 
the story of an embankment which was to bring water to the plateau. In view of 
the configuration of the ground no serious attempt at irrigation by means of an 
aqueduct could ever have fech made in this locality. 

The Udar extends for about six miles from the village of Vahttor in a north- 
westerly direction, with a breadth varying from two to three miles. It bears scanty 
crops of Indian corn only in patches. Being entirely devoid of water it is a dry 
and barren waste, a haunt of jackals as in the days when King Ksemagupta hunted 
over the ‘Déamodardranya.’** The main features of the legend regarding it are 
well known to popular tradition throughout Kasmir. The inhabitants of the 
neighbouring villages also point to a spot on the Udar known as Sat*rds Téng, as 
the site of Damodara’s alacé, A spring called Damodar Nag in the village of 
Lalgam, is believed to have served for the king's ablutions, 

To Yech belongs also the small village of Somartbug on the left bank of the 
Vitasta, which according to the note of the old glossator A, marks the site of the 
temple of Visnu SAMARASVAMIN mentioned by Kalhana.’ Another old locality in 
Yech is probably marked by the hamlet of Hal‘thal to which Abi-1l-Faz] refers. 
It is not shown on the survey map, and I have not been able to ascertain its exact 


“ Compare din-i Akb., ii. p. 363. It is 
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position. Hal*thal is evidently a derivative of S'ALAsTHaLA, the name given by 
Kalhana to a locality where a fight took place in the time of King Ananta.*) 
Abia-l-Faz] mentions ‘ Halthal ’ for its quivering tree. “Ifthe smallest branch of 
it be shaken, the whole tree becomes tremulous.” 


SECTION VIII.—THE SOUTHERN DISTRICTS OF KRAMARAJYA. 


120. To the west of Yech, but also reaching close to the capital, lies the 
Pargana now called Dints (map ‘Doonsoo’). Its ancient name ia uncertain ; 
possibly the Dvdvimsati in the Lokaprakasa’s list of ‘ Visayas’ is intended for it. 
In Abi-l-Fazl’s table of Parganas Dants (‘ Dinsi’) is already counted with Kamraz. 
An old locality in it is S'il‘pér, a large village situated circ. 74° 45’ long, 34° 1 
lat. (map ‘Shalipoor’). We may safely recognize in it the SELyapurRA of the 
Rajatarangini which is referred to as a place on the direct route from the Tos*maidan 
Pass and the Karkotadranga to S'rinagar.! Hukh*lit’r (map ‘ Haklitri’) can safely 
be identified in view of the name and the evidence of an old gloss with S'USKALETRA 
mentioned in the Rajatarangini as a place where Stapas were erected by King 
Asoka? I have not visited the village myself, and am hence unable to say whether 
there are any remains in the vicinity which could be attributed to Stipas. 
Kalhana locates at S’uskaletra the fierce battle by which King Jayapida recovered 
his kingdom. 

West of Dints and towards the mountains of the Pir Pantsal lies the Pargana 
of Biru. Its old designation Banuripa is derived from the spring of that name 
which is situated at the present village of Biru, 74° 39’ long. 34° 1’ lat., and 
is referred to as a Tirtha already in the Nilamata.* Abia-l-Faz] knows the village 
and spring by an intermediate form of the name, Biruwd, and mentions the 
miraculous power of the spring to heal leprosy.* Close to the village of Biru is 
Sun*pah in which we may, with the old glossator of the Rajatarangini, recognize 
SuvarnapParsva, an Agrahara of Lalitaditya.® 

About four miles tv the south-west of Biru we reach Khag, a considerable 
place, which is undoubtedly the Kuaci or Kuacika mentioned by Kalhana as an 
Agrahara both of Rhagsidra and of Gopaditya.6 Some miles north of Khag an 
isolated spur known as Péskar projects from the slopes of the Pir Pantsal range 
into the plain. At its eastern foot is the Pusharandyu, referred to as a Tirtha in 
the Nilamata and several old Mahitmyas and still the object of a regular 
pilgrimage.’ Of the route which leads down frum the Tés*maidén Pass into Biru, 
and of KARKOTADRANGA, the old watch-station on it, we have already spoken 
above. 


51 See note vii. 159; Ain-i Akb., ii. p. 363. 


‘ See note vii. 494 ; viii. 200. * Ain-t Akb., ii. p. 363. 
? Compare notes i. 102; iv. 473. Ké. ® See iv. 673. 
HukAtlit*r is the direct phonetic derivative of ® Compare i. 90, 340. 
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3 See Nilamata, 943, 1180, 1341 sq. The There were several other Puskeratirthas in 
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Biru and Dants are adjoined on the north by the Pargana of Mdfchthim 
which extends eastwards as far as the Vitasta. It is probably intended by the 
name of Maksd$rama found in a single passage of S’rivara and of the Lokaprakasa.® 
The village of Raftsxun, situated 74° 38’ long. 34° 4’ lat., is probably, us indicated 
by an old gloss, the AntsroTsADANA of the Rajatarangini® From the latter form 
the modern name of the village can be derived without difficulty. A temple ia 
said to have been erected there by a queen of Baladitya. 

On the Vitasti, some six miles below S’rinagar, is the small village of Malur 
which, on the authority of Rijinaka Ratnakantha, may be identified with 
MaLHAnaPuRA, @ foundation of King Jayapida."” Zaintkoth, situated near marshy 
ground about two miles south-east of it, preserves the name of Zainu-l-‘abidin, its 
founder, and is mentioned as JarnaKorrTa by Jonaraja." 

121. The Pargana of Par‘spér (map ‘Paraspoor’), which lies next to 
Majfichthom, is one of small extent, but contains a site of great historical interest. 
It has received its name from the ancient Parinasarura which King Lalitaditya 
had built as his capital.'* The identity of the names Partspér and Parihdsapura 
is evident on phonetic grounds, and was well known to the authors of the Persian 
abstracts of the Rajatarangini. Yet curiously enough the site of Parihdsapura had 
remained unidentified until I visited the spot in 1892 and traced the ruins of 
Lalitaditya’s great structures as described by Kalhana on the plateau known as the 
* Partspor Udar,’ 

This plateau rises south-east of Shadipar, between the marshes of Panz'nor on 
the east and those of Har*trath on the west. Its length is about two miles from 
north to south and its greatest breadth not much over a mile. On the north this 
plateau is separated from the higher ground of Trigim by the Badrihél Nala which, 
ax I have shown above, represents the old bed of the Vitast’ previous to Suyya’s 
regulation. On the other sides it is surrounded by marshes which for a great part 
of the year are still accessible by boats. Its general elevation is about one 
hundred feet. 

A broad ravine which cuts into the plateau from the south and in which the 
village of Divar (map ‘ Diara’) nestles, divides it into two parts. On the south- 
western portion are the ruins of two large temples, much decayed, but still showing 
dimensions which considerably exceed those of the great temple of Martanda. 
On that part of the Udar which lies to the north-east and towards the Badrihél 
Nila, there is a whole scries of ruined structures. Among these three great 
buildings attract attention. At some distance from this group of ruins there is 
another smaller one, at the south-eastern extremity of the plateau now known as 
Gurdan, 

I must: refer for a detailed account of these ruins and their relative position to 
Note 7 (iv. 194-204). Here it will suffice to point out that the four grent temples 
of Visnu Parihisakesava, Muktaikesava, Mahaivaraha, and Govardhanadhara as well 
as the Raijavihira, with its colossal image of Buddha, which Kalhana mentions as 
Lalitaditya’s chief structures at Parihisapura, must all be looked for amony these 
rue: Their extremely decayed condition makes an attempt at detailed identitication 

ifficult. 


§ See rin, iv. 3H), Parihisapura and its identification compare 
9 iii, 482. Note F, tv. 194-204. The large acale map of 
™ Compnre iv. 4&t. ‘Parihisapura and the Confluence of the 
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Still less we can hope to trace now the position of the numerous shrines, 
Lingas, Viharas, etc., which are mentioned by Kalhana as having been erected at 
the king’s favourite residence by his queens and court ™ One of the great ruins of 
the northern group shows features characteristic of a Vihara and may be the 
Rajavihdra. Some clue is also furnished by the name Gurdan attaching to the 
isolated ruins above mentioned. (Gurdan is the common Kasmiri form of the 
name Gorardhana, and hence points to these ruins being the remains of the temple 
called GOVARDHANADHARA. 

The state of utter destruction in which the ruins of Parihisapura are now 
found, is easily accounted for by the history of the site. Parihasapura ceased to be 
the roya] residence already under the son of its founder.'* When a century later 
King Avantivarman effected his ereat regulation of the Vitasta, the bed of the river 
and its junction with the Sindhu was diverted to Shad'pir, nearly three miles away 
from Parihisapura.'’ This change must have still more seriously diminished the 
importance of the latter. The ruinous condition into which Parihasapura must 
have fallen only one and a half centuries after its foundation, is shown by the 
fact that S'amkaravarman (a.D. 883-902) carried away from it materials for the 
construction of his new town and temples at Pattana (Patan).1¢ 

Some of the shrines of Parihisapura, however, survived to a later period, 
and a great festival established here by Lalitiditya seems to have been held still 
in Kalhana’s time.'7 In the rising which led to the downfall of Harsa, Parihasa- 
pura was occupied by the pretender Uccala.8 The steep slopes of the plateau and 
the marshes around made it a position of military value. When Uccala had 
suffered a defeat some of the routed rebels threw themselves into the Rajavihara, 
which was subsequently burned down. After this Harsa carried away and broke 
up the famous silver statue of Visnu which had been placed by Lalitiditys in the 
temple of Parihasakesava. 

The final destruction of the temples is attributed by Abi-l-Faz] and the 
Muhammadan chroniclers to Sikandar Patshikast. The former records the tradi- 
tion that after the destruction of the lofty temple of ‘Paraspir’ a copper tablet 
with a Sanskrit inscription was discovered which predicted ita destruction ‘after 
the lapse of eleven hundred years’ by one Sikandar.!® This prophecy, post factum, 
shows that its author, whoever he may have been, was rather weak in_historical 
chronology. Parihisapura had been founded only about six and a half centuries 
before Sikandar Biitshikast’s time.” At the beginning of the eighteenth century 
the ruins seem still to have been in « somewhat better condition than now. Both 
Muhammad Azim and Nariyan Kaul mention them and speak particularly of 
fragments of a large monolithic column. Tradition seems to have connected these 
fragments with the pillar of Garnda which Kalhana mentions as having been set 
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up by Lalitaditya.2!_ The huge square block of stone still visible on the tup of the 
northernmost mound is perhaps one of them. 

122. We have already above when describing the old bed of the Vitasti 
near Parihasapura, had occasion to refer to the village of Trigdm, the ancient 
TrIGRAMi. It lies about one and a half miles to the north-east of the Partspor 
ruins, It is mentioned already in Lalitaditya’s time in connection with an affray 
which took place at Parihisapura.* The Boén’sar (*Bhavanasaras ?) lake to the 
weat of ‘Tricam is visited as a Tirtha in connection with the Kapilamocana pilgrim- 
age. The ruined temple south of Trigam which I believe may be identified with 
the VAINYASVAMIN temple, has already been mentioned in our remarks on the site 
of the old confluence. 

A ruined site which lies opposite to Vainyasvamin on the western side of the 
Trigam swamp may, for reasons set forth elsewhere, be taken for the old Visnu- 
sea@min temple. This is named by Kalhana as having been situated opposite to 
the Vainyasvamin shrine on the other side of the old confluence. The passage of 
the Chronicle describes the temple of Visnusvamin ax belonging already to Phala- 
pura, while Vainyasvamin was counted with Parihisapura. From this and some 
other indications J conclude that PHALAPURA was the designation of a small terri- 
torial subdivision which probably extended along the present left bank of the 
Vitasta near Shadipar.* The site at which I locate the Visnusvimin temple was 
included in recent times in the riverain Pargana of Sairu-l-mawazit Payiu (map 
‘Salimozapaieen’), This, we know from Abi-l-Fazl, was created already before 
Akbar’s time and probably absorbed Phalapura as well as other minor tracts.” 
Phalapura had received its designation from a locality of that name which Lali- 
taditya had founded apparently before Parihasapura,® just. asx the latter gave its 
nae to the Partspor Pargana. 

Descending by the left bank of the Vitasta for about five miles below Shad'par 
we approach the site of King Jayapida’s capital, the ancient Jayapura” It is 
marked by the present village of And‘rkofh. This consists of two distinct parts. 
One lies on an island in the marshes opposite Sambal, and the other facing the 
former on the strip of land separating these marshes from the Vitasta. On the 
island there are conspicnous remains of ancient temples which have been first 
examined+and described by Prof. Bihler.** They are attributed by the local 
tradition to King ‘Jayapid.’ The identity of And'rkdth -with King Jayapida’s 
town is well known also to the S'rinagar Pandits. As S’rivara still uses the term 
Jayapura or Jayipidapura for the designation of the present And*rkoth, we can 
easily understand the survival of the tradition. 

Kalhana’s description of the town indicates clearly the situation of the latter 
and also accounts for its modern name, Jayapida, according to this notice, had the 
castle (koffa) of Jayapura built in the middle of a lake, after having the ground 
required for it filled up, as the legend asserts, by the help of Raksasas. There 


"Compare Winson, Essay, p. 50; alao 506-511. The map of Parihisapura shows the 
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he constructed a large Vihira with Buddha images, a temple of Kegava 
(Visnu) and several other shrines. Other sacred structures were erected by his 
ministers. Besides Jayapura the king built on ground recovered from the lake, 
unother place called DvARAVATI in imitation of Krsua’s fumous town by the sen- 
shore. Kalhana notes that in his own time Jayapura was popularly designated as 
the ‘Inner Castle’ (abhyantara kofte) while Dvaravati was known as the ‘Outer 
Castle’ (bahya kotta). 

The present name And*rkoth (from Skr. *Antarakof{a) is the direct derivative 
of this popular designation of Jayapura. It has in the course of time been 
extended also to the site on which originally Dviravati stood. In my note on the 
passage I have shown that Jayapura must be identified with the island portion of 
And*rkoth, while the remains in that part of the village which lies on the lake 
shore opposite, belong to Dviravati. These remains are far less extensive than 
those on the island. This is in full agreement with the fact that Kalhana mentions 
great religious buildings only in Jayapura and not in Dvaravati. The latter is, 
indeed, referred to only in connection with the foundation of Jayapura and does 
not appear to have ever been a place of importance. We can thus understand why 
its original name Dvaravati and its subsequent designation ‘Outer Castle’ have 
both completely disappeared. The distance between the island and the opposite 
lake shore being only about four hundred yards at the narrowest point, the name of 
the far more important ‘Inner Castle’ was naturally extended also to this outlying 
suburb, 

The term koffa which Kalhana repeatedly applies to Jayapura, and which is 
contained also in its popular designation, is justified by its position surrounded on 
all sides by water.*? The limited extent of the island precludes the belief of 
Jayapura ever having been a populous place. But it retained a certain importance 
far longer than Parihisapura and served occasionally as a royal residence even in 
late times. ‘T'o it retired Queen Kota, the last of the Hindu rulers of Kasmir, and 
there she was murdered by her husband, the adventurer Shahmir (a.D. 1839). 
Zainu-l-‘ibidin restored the town which had fallen into decay, and built there a 
uew palace on the Iuke-shore.*! 

We have no distinct information as to the old course which the Vitasta 
followed in the neighbourhood of Jayapura previous to Avantivarman’s regulation. 
Tf our explanations on the subject as above indicated are right, the main channel 
of the river must have then passed through the marshes west of Jayapura. Not- 
withstanding the change subsequently effected, Jayapida’s town did not lose its 
convenient access to river communication. ‘lhe aay canal known as Nor which 
as we saw, is in reality nothing but an old river-bed, lies only a short distance to 
the sunth-west of And*rkith. A branch of it which is much used by boats even at 
the present day though not shown on the map, still passes actually along the old 
Ghiits on the south side of the And*rkath island. It seems probable that Jayapura 
owed its preservation from the fate of Parihasapura in part at least to the retention 
of a convenient waterway. In Aba-l-Fazl’s time Andrksth gave its name to 8 
separate small Pargana, 

123. From the marshy tracta south of the Volur which we have approached 
at And*rkoth we may return once more to Partapor. Crossing the swamps formed 


® iv. 606, 512; vii. 1625, S'rivara, iv. 540, ® See Jonar. 300. 
545, uses the expression durya, ‘fort.’ ” See Sriv. i. 250 sqy. 
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west of the Partspor plateau by the Sukhniig and other hill streams, we come to 
the considerable district of Bangil. It is often referred in the Rijatarangini and 
the other Chronicles by its ancient name of BHanerua.*? No old localities belong- 
ing to it are mentioned in our texts unless we may count with Bangil the cloudy 
adjacent Pafan situated on the shore of the Pambasar marsh, circ. 74° 37’ long. 
34° 10! lat. 

This large village occupies the site chosen by King S’amkaravarman (A.D, 
883-902) for the town which was to bear his name. Kalhana, however, informs 
us that S'‘amkarapura “ subsequently lost its proper appellation and became known 
only by the name Parana, ‘the town.’”5* This somewhat general designation 
still survives in the present Pafan. Kalhana sees in this disappearance of the 
original appellation the just retribution of fate for the king’s cruelty and other bad 
qualities. Yet the old name must have long lingered on by the side of the popular 
‘Pattana.’ For Ksemendra mentions S’amkarapura, and Kalhana himself speaks 
of the ‘town of S’amkaravarman ’ when subsequently referring to events of his own 
time.* Pandit tradition, too, has retained a recollection of the founder of Pattann 
and its original name. 

S‘amkaravarman is said to have carried off “ whatever was of value at Parihii- 
sapure ” in order to raise the fame of his own town. At the same time Kalhana 
plainly tells us that “what gave fame to that town was only what is still to be 
found at Pattana—manufacture of woollen cloths, trade in cattle and the like.” °6 

The only ancient remains of any pretension which oan now be found at Patan, 
are, in fact, the ruins of the two temples which were erected there by S'amkara- 
varman and his queen Sugandha.” These shrines which bore the names of 
S‘amkaragauriga and Sugandhega, are structures of no great dimensions and are 
without the fine quadrangular courts which enclose all more important Kasmirian 
temples. They have heen fully described by General Cunningham and others. 
Kalhana, when mentioning these buildings, ironically alludes to kings who, like bad 
poets, take the materials for their works from others’ property. This combined 
with the immediately following mention of S’arhkaravarman’s exploitation of 
Parihasapura makes it probable that the building materials for these very temples 
were taken from the ruins of Parihaisapvra. This could have easily been done 
owing to the convenient water-route offered by the marshes which stretch between 
Partspor and Patan—a distance of only seven miles. 

Though S'amkarapura owed thus to its founder but little that could secure 
distinction, yet the site he had chosen for it was one likely to retain some impor- 
tance. Patan still lies on the direct road between NS'rinagar and Dirimila, 
reckoned at two daily marches, and has probably always just as now been the 
half-way station between the two places. Considering that Baraimila is the 
starting-point of the route to the west, traffic and trade were thus sure to be 
attracted to S‘arkaravarman’s town. We find it referred to as a local centre 
still in Kalhana’s time, and it has remained to the present day a large and thriving 
place. 

Patan figures as a separate Pargana in Abia-I-Fazl's list. A popular tradition 
has it that when Tédar Mal, Akbar’s minister, was arranging for the redistribution 


* See note vii. 498. *% Comparo Samay. ii. 13; Rajat. viii. 2488 
4 Sce note v. 156. 3130. 
“Compare v. 213. % v. 161 aq. 


7 Compare note v. 158, 
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of Parganas, he inadvertently omitted the Patan village at which he was just then 
encamped. To remedy the mistake Patan with its immediate vicinity was made 
into an additional Pargana.*® However this may be, we find Patan subsequently 
named as the chief place of the Til’gim Pargana.® At the last settlement it 
became the headquarters of one of the new Tahsils. 

The Pambasar leke which stretches to the east of Patan as far as the ‘Gond 
Ibrahim’ and ‘ Adin River’ of the map, is referred to by Kalhana under the name 
of Pampasaras. King Harsa seems to have extended or regulated it.° The 
Karéwa ground to the west of Patan with the valleys which intersect it, forms 
the Pargana of Til’gim. It is mentioned in the Fourth Chronicle, 780, by the 
name of TAILAGRAMA. 

About four miles to the north-west of Patan and on the high road to 
Baramila lies Tépar, a considerable village. On the evidence of an old gloss and 
several passages of the Chronicles it can be safely identified with the ancient 
PrRATAPAPURA." ‘I'he latter was founded by King Pratapaditya-Durlabhaka, the 
father of Lalitaditya, probably in the second half of the seventh century. Remains 
of old temples were extant at Tapar till a few years ago. 

124. The district through which the Vitasta flows immediately before 
leaving the Valley, bears now the name of Kruhin. The ancient form of this name 
is unknown unless the Lokaprakisa’s ‘ Krodhanavisaya’ may be connected with the 
tract. Kruhin extends along both sides of the river, but its greatest portion lies 
on the left bank. ; 

Proceeding on the road towards Birimila and at a distance of about six miles 
from the latter place, we pass on our right the village of Kanispor. tis identified 
by an old glossator of the Rajatarangini and by the Persian Chroniclers with the 
ancient KANiskAruRA. The latter is mentioned by Kalhana as a town founded by 
the Turnska king Kaniska,“? whom we know as the great Indo-Scythian or Kusana 
ruler from the coins, inscriptions, and the Buddhist tradition. There are no 
conspicuous remains above ground at Kanispér, but ancient coins and carved stones 
are occasionally extracted from an old mound near the village. . 

We have already had occasion to speak of the important position occupied by 
the ancient twin towns Huskarura and VaRAHAMULA. Built on the banks of the 
Vitasta, immediately above the gorge through which the river leaves the Valley, 
they form the starting-point on the great route of communication to the west. 
It is unnecessary to refer here again to the commercial and other advantages 
which have made this site one of great importance from ancient times to the 
present day. 

Varibamiala, situated on the right river-bank, has left its name to the present 
town of Varahmul, usually called Baramila by Panjabis and other foreigners. 
The name Varihamila or Varahamila—both forms occur in our texts—is itself 
derived from the ancient Tirtha of Visnu Adi-Varaha, who was worshipped here 
evidently since early times. From it the site of the town and its old neighbour- 
hood received also the designation of Vardhaksetra. Various legends related at 


*S See BaTEs, Gazetteer, p. 2. 


* See Mooncrort, ii. p. 113; ViaNne, ii. 
p. 1g. 


with ‘ Kampor,’ on the road from S'rinagar to 
S'upiyan, is untenable. Tho place is really 
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® See note vii. 940. 

“ Compare note iv. 10. 

“® Compare note i. 168%, General Cunning- 
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length in the Varahaksetramahatmya and often alluded to in the Nilamata and the 
other Mahitmyas, connect this sacred site and the Tirthas of the immediate neigh- 
bourhood with the Varaha or Boar incarnation of Visnu. An abstract of these 
legends as well as an accurate description of the scanty remains of ancient date to 
be found at the several Tirthas has been given by Prof. Bihler.# 

The ancient temple of Varaha which seems to have been one of the most 
famous shrines of Kasmir, is repeatedly mentioned by Kalhana. According to the 
tradition of the local Purohitas it stood near the site of the present Kofztertha, at 
the western extremity of the town and close to the river-bank. Some ancient 
Lingas and sculptures found at the Kotitirtha may have originally belonged to the 
temple. The destruction of its sacred image is noted by Jonaraja in the reign of 
Sikandar Biatshikast.4* A short distance below this site where a steep spur runs 
down to the river-bed, stood the ancient watch-station, still known as Drang, which 
has already been described. A bridge over the Vitasti existed at Varahamila 
already in old times.* It cannot be doubted that Varahamila is a very ancient 
place. It enjoys the advantage of being on the right river-bank, which is followed 
by the old route down the Vitasta Valley. But on the other hand, the contracted 
nature of the ground which it occupies between the hillside and the river, did not 
favour the development of a large town. On this account we find that the twin 
town of Huskapura built on the open plain of the opposite bank was in ancient 
times the larger of the two places. 

Husxapura is mentioned by Kalhana as the town built by King Huska, the 
‘'uruska, and is often referred to in this subsequent narrative.” Its name survives 
in that of the small village of Uskii, situated about two miles to the south-east of the 
present Baramila. The identity of Uskiir and Huskapura, correctly noted already by 
General Cunningham,* is well known to Srinagar Pandits and is indicated also 
by an old glossator of the Rajatarangini. Kalhana in one passage distinctly 
includes Huskapura within Varihaksetra, i.e. the sacred environs of the Varaha 
Tirtha,*” and the same location is implied by numerous other references in the 
Chronicle. The King Huska of the Rajatarangini has long ago been identified with 
the Indo-Scythian ruler who succeeded Kaniska, the Huviska of the inscriptions and 
the OOHPKI of the coins. The foundation of Huskapura falls thus within the 
first or second century of our era. Hiuen Tsiang, as we saw, spent his first night 
after passing through ‘the western entrance of the kingdom,’ in a convent of Hu- 
se-kia-lo or Huskapura, Albérini, too, knows ‘Ushkara’ opposite to Baramila, 

Kalhana mentions Huskapura far more frequently than Varahamila. The 
conclusion to be drawn herefrom as to the relative importance of the two places in 
Hindu times is confirmed by the frequent references which the Chronicle makes to 
religious buildings erected in Huskapura. Of King Lalitaditya-Muktapida it is 
recorded that he built there the great temple of Vignu Muktasvamin and a large 
Vihara with a Stapa.*° Ksemagupta who sought the sacred soil of Varahaksetra 
in his fatal illness, had founded two Mathas at Huskapura.*! At present founda- 
tions of ancient buildings can be traced at numerous points of the plain which 
stretches from the left river-bank towards the low hills behind Uskir. These 


“ See Report, pp. 11 sqq. 48 See Ane. Geogr., pp. 99 sqq. 
* Compare Jonar. 600. ® See vi. 186. 

46 See viii. 413. © See iv, 188. 

“ For detailed refercnces as to Huskapura : 5! vi. 186. 
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remains as well as two colossal Lingas still in sitw have already been noted by 
Bishop Cowie.” 

About four hundred yards to the west of the village are the much damaged 
remains of a Stipa, which had been found still intact by Bishop Cowie and photo- 
graphed in that condition by Major Cole (1870). Subsequently it was dug into 
and partly levelled down ‘by some Sahib’s order,’ as the villagers told me. Of this 
excavation I have not been able to trace a report. But General Cunningham 
refers to an ancient coin of the Taxila type which was found in this Stipa and 
had come into his possession." It is possible that this Stipa was identical with 
the one which King Lalitaditya erected at Huskapura. Of the Vihara which 
Kalhana mentions in connection with the king’s Stupa, I have shown elsewhere 
that it was iu all probability the same convent which Ou-k’ong refers to under the 
name of Moung-ti Vihara.** The Moung-ti of the Chinese transcription seems to 
represent a prakritized form of the shortened name Multa or Mukta. The Jatter 
forms, which are abbreviations (bhimavat) for Muktapida, occur also in the 
designations of other religious buildings erected by that king (Muktakesava, 
Muktasvimin). 

As we do not meet with the name of Huskapura in any of the later Chronicles 
it may be assumed that its importance did not survive the time of Hindu rule. 


SECTION IX.—NORTHERN DISTRICTS OF KRAMARAJYA. 


125. The ancient localities in the Vitasti Valley below Varihamila have 
been noted by us already in connection with the route which leads through it. 
We may therefore proceed now to those Parganas of the old Kramarajya which lie 
to the north of the river and the Volur lake. 

The district which adjoins Kruhin in this direction, is known as Hamal (map 
‘Hummel’), Its ancient name was S'AMALA from which the former designation is 
the direct phonetic derivative.' S’amala is very frequently mentioned in the last 
two Books of the Rajatarangini, particularly on account of its feudal chiefs or 
Damaros who played a prominent part in all the civil wars of the later reigns. 
The pretender Bhilksicara in particular, had his most powerful adherents in S'amali 
and often took refuge with them. ‘The village of VanaaraMa which is mentioned 
on one of these occasions, is probably identical with the present Vangam, situated 
cire. 74° 25’ long. 34° 19’ lat. Kekearuha, another place in S'amali, referred to in 
connection with Bhiksacara’s campaigns, can no longer be traced. ; : 

To the north of Hamal we reach the Pargana of Machipar (map ‘ Mochipoora ’). 
Its ancient name is nowhere mentioned. In it lies the sacred site of SvAYAMDIIU 
which owing to the apparently volcanic phenomenon there observed, has from early 
times been renowned asa Tirtha. Kalhana in his introduction duly notes tho 
‘Self-created Fire’ (Srayambhit), which “rising from the womb of the earth, 


reccives with numerous arms of flame the offerings of the sacrificers.” * 
32 See JAWS. R., 1806, p. 123. “ Compare note iv. 188, slao Notes oa Ou- 
Seo Coins of Anc. India, p. 62. Rong, pp. 5 aqq. 
' See noto vii. 159. 3 Sco i. 34, and for further referonces tho 
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The spot meant is still known as Svayambhi or to the villagers as Snyam. 
It lies on a low ridge about half a mile south-west of the village of Nichthim (not 
shown on map) and about one and a half miles north of Tsak"vadar (map ‘ Sheilk- 
wadda’). Visiting it in 1892 I found there in a shallow hollow the soil bright red 
like burned clay and furrowed by narrow fissures. In certain years steam has 
been known to issue from these fissures. The ground then becomes sufficiently hot 
to boil the S’riddha offerings of the pilgrims who at such times flock to the site in 
great numbers. The phenomenon which may be either truly voleanic or, according 
to a modern authority, be caused by hidden seams of coal taking fire, was last 
observed in the year 1876. Occurrences at the beginning of the present century 
are referred to by Mr. Vigne and Dr. Falconer.! Abda-l-Fazl, too, mentions the 
phenomenon at ‘Soyam.’® Considering the rarity of the occasions when this 
manifestation of the ‘ Self-created Fire’ is observed and the pilgrimage performed, 
the total absence of ancient remains around cannot surprise us. There is, however, 
a Mahatmya of the Tirtha, and the latter is also referred to in the Nilainata. 

A pilgrimage which King Uccala (A.D. 1101-11) made to Svayambha, gives 
Kalhana occasion to acquaint us with some localities of the neighbourhood. The 
king who was stopping in Kramariajya, is said to have started for the village of 
VARHATACAKRA with a small retinuc to see there the miracle. On his way which 
took him past the village of KamBaLEsvana, he was set upon in a deep mountain 
gorge by robbers from whom he escaped only with difficulty. I believe the places 
mentioned in connection with this adventure can still be identified without 
difficulty. Varhatacakra is probably the present Tsak'vadar, Tsak* being the 
ordinary Ks, form for Skr. cakra and vadar, the phonetic derivative of Varhuta.? 
Cases of village names in which the two component parts being originally distinct 
hames can alternate in their position, are by no means unfrequent in Kasmir. 
Thus we have now Dara-Sidtpor and Sad*por-Dara, ete. 

In Kambalesvara we may safely recognize the present village of Krambhar, 
situated about six miles north-east of Svayainbha; for the ending -har as the 
derivative of Skr. -csvara compare Triphar > Tripuresvara, ete.* The way from 
Krambhar to Svayaibha leads through the valley of the Panjtar strean. The 
latter, as I convinced myself by personal inspection on a tour in 1892, passes above 
Rajpor through a narrow and thickly-wooded gorge. ‘The path following the 
tortuous course of the stream at the bottom of the gorge offers excellent opportu- 
nities for an ambuscade such as described by Kalhana. 

Badrkdl, « small village about four miles south-cast of Krambhar, has a 
small local ‘Lirtha marked by a spring and some old Lingas. It is visited on the 
pilgrimage to Svayambha and mentioned by the name of BuapRaKALI in the 
Mahatmya of the latter. 

126. The Pargana of Uttar stretching along the foot of the range towards 
the Kisanganga, forms the extreme north-west of the Kasmir Valley. A passage 
of the Rajatarangini records its ancient name Urrana and refers also to GHosa as 
a locality situated in it.2 The place meant is undoubtedly the present Gus 
situated in the centre of Uttar, near the coufluence of the Kamil River and the 


* Seo Viang, Travels, ii,.p. 280; Lawrence, Phaftdraka[matha > Bredmar; fort > reg. 
Valley, \. 42. Kasthavata > Kasf*vdr. 

5 Ain-t Akh, ii. p. 305. ® For tetailed evidence on the phonetic 

® Compare note viii. 250 aq. points alluded to, see note viii. 250. 

* For medial Skr.r > KS, d compare e.g. ® See vi. 281. 
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stream coming from Lolau. It is the starting-point for the S’arada pilgrimage and 
is mentioned correctly as Ghoga in the S‘aradamahatmya, 

About ten miles higher up the Kamil River lies the village of Panzigam, 
circ. 74° 7' long. 34° 29’ Jat. I take its position from Major Bates’ Gazetteer; the 
‘Atlas of India’ map does not show the place. It is in all probability identical 
with PANCIGRAMI, mentioned by Kalhana in connection with the surrender of the 
pretender Bhoja." I have not been able to visit this portion of the district, and 
Major Bates’ reference to Panz‘gim attracted my attention only after the prepara- 
tion of my map.!! 

In the extreme north-east of Uttar and within a mile of each other we have 
the old villages of Drang and Haythom, referred to by Kalhana under their ancient 
designations of Dranaa and HayaSrama.” The former place, as its name shows, 
marks the position of an old frontier watch-station towards the Kisangangé. We 
have already seen that there is a route leading past it to S‘ardi, the ancient Tirtha 
of S'arada, situated on that river. Dranga and Hayaérama are both mentioned by 
Kalhana in connection with the siege of the S'irahsila castle which took place in his 
own time. A brief reference may therefore be made here to this stronghold and the 
neighbouring shrine of S'tradi, though they are both situated outside the limits of 
the Kasmir Valley. 

127. The introduction of the Rajatarangini mentions the temple of the 
goddess S'iradi amongst the foremost Tirthas of Kasmir. It was well known 
even far beyond the frontiers of Kasmir. Albérani had heard of it,“ and a story 
recorded in a Jaina life of the great grammarian Hemacandra proves that its fame 
had spread even to far-off Gujrit. Notwithstanding this former celebrity the 
S‘arada shrine is now almost completely forgotten by the Pandits of S'rinagar and 
the great mass of the Brahman population of the Valley. Fortunately, however, 
tradition has been more tenacious in the immediately adjoining tracts of Kamriz. 
(tuided by it I was able to ascertain the position of the ancient Tirtha at the 
present Sardi, situated circ, 74° 15’ long. 34° 48’ lat. on the right bank of the 
Kisanganga. oe 

In Note B, i. 37, I have given a detailed account of the tour which in 1892 
led me to the Tirtha, as well as a description of the ancient temple still extant at 
the site. The situation of this shrine corresponds exactly to Kalhana’s words in 
the above passage. Immediately in front of it the sacred stream of the MaDHUMATI 
falls into the Kisanganga, while another confluence, that with the SaRasvaTI river 
coming from the north, is also visible from the temple. In Jonaréja’s time the 
shrine was still sufficiently popular to attract a visit even frum Sultan Zainu-l- 
‘abidin.’© Soon afterwards, apparently, the miracle-working image of the goddess 
wus destroyed. Abia-l-Fazl, however, still notes the sanctity of the site and 
correctly indicates its position on the bank of the Madhumati.'° The subsequent 


10 See viii. 3124. 
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neglect of this Tirtha must be ascribed chiefly to the obstacles to the pilgrimage 
which arose from the troubled political condition of the Upper Kisanganga Valley. 
It is only since the advent of the Sikhs that the pilgrimage to S’arada’s seat was 
once more revived. These difficulties have probably helped to create the several 
substitute Tirthas of S'arad& which are now to be found in various parts of Kasmir 
roper. 

ae My visit to the old S’Aradasthina also enabled me to identify with certainty 
the site of the S'1rrausiLA Castle. The latter had been the scene of a memorable 
siege by King Jayasithha’s troaps which Kalhana describes at length.” The 
accurate topographical data furnished in this account prove clearly that the castle 
occupied the top of the steep ridge which projects into the Kisanganga valley about 
two and a half miles below the S’aradé temple. The several incidents of the siege, 
in particulur those connected with the attempted escape of the pretender Bhoja, 
became at once easily intelligible on a close inspection of this site. The ridge 
bears now the name of Ganes Ghafi from a curious rock formation on its side which 
resembles the head of an elephant, and is accordingly worshipped as a ‘Svayarnbha’ 
representation of the elephant-faced god. It is very probable that the older name 
Sirahsila which means literally ‘the rock of the head,’ owed its origin also to this 
very rock. 

128. Returning from our excursion to the Kisanganga and the confines of the 
Dard country, we enter immediately to the cast of Drang-Hay*hom, the Pargana 
usually called Loléb. Its proper Kasmirit name is Lélau, derived from Skr. 
Laviana."* In the picturesque valley which forms this district, no old localities 
can be specified. 

The Lolau is adjoined on the south by the Pargana of Zain‘gir which com- 
prises the fertile Karéwa tract between the Volur and the left bank of the Pohur 
River. It received its present name from Zainu-l-‘abidin, who is credited with 
having carried irrigation canals from the Pohur to the Udar ground of Jarnaciri." 
The earlier name of this tract can no longer be traced. 

The chief place in it is the town of Sdpir, the ancient Suyyaruna, the foundation 
of which by Suyya, Avantivarman’s engineer, has already been mentioned.” Sopar, 
which lies a short distance bélow the point where the Vitasti leaves the Volur, has 
retained its importance to this day, and is still a town of over 8000 inhabitants. It 
has during recent times been the official headquarters for the whole of Kamraz. 
From ao passage of S'rivara it appears that this had been the case already at an 
earlier period.*! Relating a great conflagration which destroyed Suyyapuva in Zainu- 
]-‘abidin’s time, this Chronicler tells ug that in it perished the whole of tho official 
archives relating to Kramarajya. The royal residence, however, escaped, and the 
town itself was again built up by the king in great splendour. Of this, however, 
nothing has remained ; nor does the town show now old remains of any interest. 

The suggested identity of the village Zolur (map ‘Zohlar’) in the north-west 

art of Zain'gir with JALonaA once mentioned trom Helaraja’s list as a foundation of 
ing Janaka,” is doubtful, resting only on the resemblance of the names. The 
larger village of Bumai (map ‘ Bamhai'), situated 74° 30’ long. 34° 22’ lat., may 


viii. 2492-2709. The position of Sirahésild 1 See Jonar. (Bo. ed.), 1449-56 ; also S'riv. i. 
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be Kalhana’s Buimatixa. The name Bunai can be traced back without difficulty 
to the older form ; but the context of the single passage in which Bhimatika is 
mentioned, does not supply any evidence as tu its location.™ 

Round the north shore of the Volur lake there stretches in a semicircle the 
district of Khuythom. Its ancient name is given by Kalhana as KniyAsnama, 
while S'rivara and the Lokaprakasa call it with a slight variation Khoyasrama.?! 
The old route which led up the Madhumati stream and over the Pass of Due- 
DHAGHATA or Dud'khut into the Darad territory on the Kisanganga, has been 
already fully described.** In connection with a Darad invasion which was directed 
into Kasmir by this route, we read of MATRGRAmA as the place where the invading 
force encamped.*® This is certainly the present village of Mdérigdm, situated 
close to the foot of the Trag*bal Pass, circ. 74° 43' long, 34° 28’ lat. It lies just at 
the point where the route along the Madhumati debouches into an open valley, and 
is the first place where a larger camp could conveniently be formed. 

The tract on the north-east shore of the Volur appears in old times to have 
formed a separate small subdivision called Kvenaka. It is once mentioned by 
Kalhana, and also referred to in the Tirthasamheraha.27 But the evidence is not 
sufficient for a certain location. To it may possibly have belonged also the village 
of Sud@rkdth, cive. 74° 43’ long. 34° 18’ lat., which S'rivara refers to by the name 
of SAMUDRAKorA.”® 

129. We have now reached the vicinity of the Sind Valley which forms the 
largest of the Parganas of Kasmir. The district now known as Lar comprises the 
whole of the valleys drained by the Sind and its tributaries as well as_the alluvial 
tract on the right bank of that river after its entry into the great Kasmir plain, 
Its ancient name was LAnara, and by this it is mentioned in very numerous 
passages of the Rajatarangini and the later Chronicles.” The lands of the district 
seem to have been from early times in the hands of great territorial nobles. One 
fumily of Dimaras resident in Lahara was powerful enough for its members to play 
the part of true king-makers during reigns following after Harsa.” It is probable 
that the great trade route to Ladakh and Central Asia which passes through the 
district, added already in old.times to its wealth and importance. 

In the midst of the wide water-logged tract of the Sind Delta we find. the 
ancient Tirtha of TGLAM@LYA at the village now known as ‘’xl‘mul, situated 
74° 48’ long. 34° 13’ lat. The Purohita corporation of Tulamilya is represented us 
a well-to-do and influential body already under King Jayapida.*! The large spring 
of Tilamilya is sacred to Maharaji, a form of Durga, and is still held in great 
veneration by the Brahman population of Srinagar. It is supposed to exhibit from 
time to time miraculous changes in the colour of its water, which are ascribed to 
the manifestation of the goddess. Owing to its convenient position the Tirtho 
attracty lurge numbers of pilgrims from the capital. Abit-l-Fazl notices the place 


™ Comparo vii. 6; as to the phonetic rela- and Lahara, note v.51. The authors of the 
tion of Humat > Bhimatikd, comp. Bum'{zu: St. Potersburg Dictionary were already aware 


Bhima(kesava. of it; see PW", a.v. Lahara. i, 
™ See note vill. 2605-98, “© Compare regarding the political purt 
® Sce above, § 5. played by Janakacandra, Gargacandra and 
% Soe viii. 2775. their descendants, viii. 15 aqq. ; 354 sqq. ; 502 
‘7 Compare note viii. 2695-98. aqq.; 1364 sqq., ete. For an early instance of 
® See Sriv. i. 400. Damara power in Luhara, see v. 51 qq. 


” Compare fur the identification of Lar See note iv. 638. 
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and its marshy surroundings.** About two and a half miles to the east of Tul*mul 
lies the village of Dud*rhém on the main branch of the Sind which here becomes 
first navigable. It is repeatedly referred to by S'rivara under its old name of 
DuapuAsrama.® 

Ascending the valley we come to the large village of Maii‘gam, situated a short 
distance from the right bank of the river, 74° 52’ long. 34° 17’ lat. It is the 
Mayacrama of Kalhana’s Chronicle mentioned in connection with a campaign of 
Bhiksicara in Lahara.*t In the time of King Sathgramaraja (a.p. 1008-28) 
Mayagriima pave its name to a separate fund (Mayagraéminagaija) which Queen 
S‘rilekha had established evidently with the revenue assigned from this village.* 
Majiigam-Mayagrama still owns a large area of excellent rice-fiells. The village 
itself contains no ancient remains. But a short distance above it, at the foot of 
the spur which leads up to a high alp known as Mohand Marg, there is an ancient 
stone-lined tank filled by a fine spring known as Vut'sen Nig. This is visited as 
a Tirtha by the Brahmans of the neighbourhood and is also mentioned under the 
name of Uccaihsirna Naga in the Haramukuta and several other Mahatmyas. 
About a mile above the village the high road leading up the valley passes a shape- 
less mound of large slabs which undoubtedly belonged to an ancient temple. 

130. About four miles above Mafilgam we reach on the left bank of the Sind 
a site which has enjoyed sanctity since an early period. Close to the village of 
Prang (not shown on the map), situated circ. 74° 55’ 30” long. 34° 16’ 45” lat., a 
small branch of the Kank*nai River (Kanalavdhinz) flows into the Sind. This 
confluence is now visited by the pilgrims proceeding to the Haramukuta lakes as 
one of the chief Tirthas on the route. In the modern Haramukutamahitmya it is 
designated as Karankatirtha. But I have shown that it is in reality identical with 
the ancient Tirtha of CiRaMocANA mentioned in the Rajatarangini, the Nilamata 
and the old Nandiksetramahitmya,.” 

The Kink'nai or Kanakavahini which is always named together with 
Ciramocana, is o, sacred river, as it carries down the waters of the holy Ganga-lake 
below the Haramukuta.*’ This explains the importance attached to this ‘Sari- 
gama.” The Haramukutamahatmya which betrays its comparatively recent origin 
by many of its local names, metamorphoses the old Kanavahini into Marankanad? 
and consequently also changes the name of its confluence into Karaitkatirtha.® 
King Jalauka, the son of Asoka, whom the Chronicle represents as a fervent 
worshipper of S'iva Bhitesa and of Nandiéa,is said to have ended his days at 
Ciramocana. 

Our survey has already taken us to the sacred sites of BHiTESVARA and 
JYESTHARUDRA marked by the ruined temples at the ears Buth'sér high up in 
the Kank'nai Valley. They are closely connected with the Tirthas of Nandiksetra 
below the Haramakuta glaciers which have also been described.** The village of 
Vangath, which is the “highest permanently inhabited place in this valley, lies 
about two miles below Buth'scr. It is named VasisrHASRAMA in the Mahatmyas 
and is believed to mark the residence of the Rsi Vasistha. Allusions in the 


% Ain-i Akb., ii. p. 364. 3° See abovo, § 57. 
™ Sriv. iv. 110, 136, 263. * Svc regarding tho popular etymology 
™ See viii. 720. accounting for the change, above, § 31. 


% Compare vii. 126. 39 Seo above, § 57 ; alao notes i. 36, 107, 113; 
9 See note i, 149-160. v. 65-69. 


Mayagrama. 


Tirtha of 
Ciramocana. 


Tirtha of 
Bhittesvara. 


Upper Sind 
Valley. 


Detilo of 
Dhitddvana, 
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Rajatarangini and Nilamata show that this legendary location is of old date. At 
the mouth of Kank'nai valley and about two miles to the north-east of Ciramocana, 
is the hamlet of Baravul which Kalhana mentions as an Agrahara of King Jalauka 
under the name of Varanata." A large sculptured Linga base which I found 
here in 1891, shows the antiquity of the place. 

131. Returning to the main Valley we find, about three miles above Ciramo- 
cana, the large village of Kangan situated on the right bank of the Sind. It is, 
perhaps, identical with Kankayaruna which Queen Didda is said to have founded 
In commemoration of her husband Ksemagupta, known by the epithet of 
‘Kankanavarsa,’ 

No old localities can be identified with certainty in the Sind Valley until we 
reach the village of Gagangir, situated two marches above Kangan, circ, 75° 75’ 
long. 34° 18’ lat. This is undoubtedly the Gaganaaini of Jonarija and the 
Fourth Chronicle.“ The place is mentioned in both texts in connection with 
invasions which were made into Kasmir over the Zoji-La Pass. The first was that 
of the Bhautta Rificana, the second the famous inroad of the Mughal leader, Mirza 
Maidar (A.D. 1532).** The account which the latter himself has given us of his 
exploit, fully explains the special reference made to Gaganagiri by the Hindu 
Chronicler. 

About three miles above Gagangir two rocky spurs descend from opposite sides 
into the valley and reduce it to a narrow gorge (see map). The path in this defile 
was, until recent improvements of the road, distinctly difficult, as large fallen rocks 
blocked the narrow space between the right bank of the river and the high cliffs 
rising above it. It is at this point of the valley which Mirza Haidar calls the 
‘narrow defile of Lar,’ that the Kasmir chiefs vainly attempted to stop the brave 
Turks of the invaders advance guard. 

Kalhana’s Chronicle shows that the defile here indicated had witnessed fight- 
ing already at an earlier epoch. When King Sussala’s forces had driven Garga- 
candra, the yreat feudal chief, from his seats in Lahara, we are told that the 
Damara with his followers retired to the mountain called DHtnivana. There he 
was long besieged by the troops ‘ of the king who was encamped at the foot of the 
mountain.’ In my note on the passage I have shown that the name Dhidavana 
survives in Dariin Nar (map ‘Darnar’), the appellation of the high spur which 
descends into the Sind Valley from the south between Gagangir and Sun"marg.* 
It is cxactly at the foot of this spur that the river passes through the gorge above 
described. “The position taken up by the king's opponent is thus fully explained. 

Gagangir being already 7400 fect above the sea is the last permanently in- 
habited place in the valley. Some twenty-five miles higher up we arrive at the 
Zoji-La Pass. Here we have reached the limits of Kasmir as well as the end of 
our survey. 


# Compare note viii. 2430. 

t Sve note i. 121. 

9 See vi. 301. 

4) Compare Jonar. (Bo. ed.), 197, and Fourth 
Chron. 316. The old name of the locality 
onght to have been entered in the map. The 
Bombay Ed. of the Fourth Chron. reads 
wrongly yamananiryanta for gaganayiryanta of 
the MSS. 


“ Sce Tarikh-i Rashidi, p. 423. Mr. Elias 
in his note on the passnge has quite correctly 
identified the dgtile meant by his author. 
The Fourth Chronicle names the autumn of 
the Laukika year (460]8 as tho date of the 
event. This agrees exactly with Mirza 
Haidar's a.u. 939, Jamad If. (December, 1532 
A.D.). 

© B00 note vii. 595 sqq. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY NOTE AA.—$ 29. 


MAHATMYAS OF KAS'MIR TIRTHAS. 


The following is a complete list of tho Mahatmya texts acquired by me in Kaémir. 


Tho 


numbers in the fourth column refer to the Manuscripts representing these texts in my colloc- 
tion. Where the same text is found in several Manuscripts, the number of the best copy has 


been shown first. 


In the last column the Tirtha to which the Mahitmya refers hus been 


indicated as well as the paragraph of this Memoir in which it has been discussed. 


Name of Text. 


Amaranathamaihitmya 
Amaresvarukalpa 


Ardhanarigvaramaihitmya 
Téalayamahatmya 
Kupatesvaramihitmya 


Kapalamocanamahaitmya 


Kedaratirthamahitmya 
Kedarapurina 


Kotitirthamihitmya 
Gangodbhedamahitmya 


Gayamahitmyn 
Gayimahaitmya 
Godivarimahatmya 
Jatigahgimihitmya 


Jyesthidevimahitmya 
Tripuripridurbhava 


Trisarndhyamihitmyo 
Trisaridhy&émahatmya 
Dhyanesgvaramahitmya 
Nandiksetramihitmya 


Naubandhanamahitmya 
Pingalesvaramihitmys 


Puskaramahitmya 
Bohurtipakalpa 


Bhadrakilipradurbhava 


Alleged source. 


Bhrngisasamhita 
Vithulatantra 
Adikalpa 
Bhyhgisasambhita 
Haracaritucintamani 


Bhyngisasamhita 
Bhynhgisasamhita 


Bhyhgisasamhita 
Adipurina 


Bhpngisasamhiti 
Bhphgisasamhita 


Bhyhgisasamhita 
Bhyngisasamhita 


Adipurana, Nandisva- | - 


ravatara 
Nandisvarivatira, 
S'rigivasvamin 


by 


S‘arvavatiro 


Haracaritacintimani 


Bhyngisasamhita 

KaSmiratirthamaha- 
tmynsangraho 

Mahabhirata, Vana- 
parvan 


Nos, of 


MSS, in my| 


collection. 


8, 7 
21t 


7 
Remarks, 


Amareévara, § 59. F 
Ditto. (Copied from Poona MS. 
No. 49.) 
Ardhanarisvara, § 113. 
Isesvara, § 103. 
oracle (Papasiidann), 
2. 


Kapilamoeana, § 116. 


Tirtha in Varahaksetra. 

Tirtha doubtful. (Copied from 
Poona MS. No. 54.) 

Kotitirtha, § 124. 

Bheda Tirtha, § 117. (Copied 
from Poona MS. No. 556.) 

Gaya Tirtha near Shad'pir. 

Ditto. 

sodavari, § 115. 

Tirtha at Gang"jatan, 
Pargann. 

Jvesthesvara, § 102. 

Small Tirtha near Kanyo Kacal, 
S'rinagar. 

Trisarndhya, § 113. 


Biru 


Ditto, 


Tirtha in hills of Khuythém. 
Tirthas of Nandikgotra, § 57. 
Naubandhana, § 41. 


Small Tirtha at  Pingilyun 
(map ‘ Pinglin’), Chrath 
Pargana. 


Puskara Tirtha, § 120. 
Bahuripa Naga, § 120. 


Bhadrakali, § 125. 
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Name of Text. 


Mahadevagirimahitmya 
MoheSvarakundamihitmya 
Martindamahatmya 
Martindamahatmya 


Martandamahatmya 
Mitrapathamahitmya 


Yogydlankaranamahitmyo 
Rajiipradurbhiva 
Rajnimihatmya 
Varahuksetramahatmya 
Vardhaminesgamahatmya 
Vijayesvaramahitmya 
Vijaycsvaramihitmya 
Vitustimihitmya 
Vitastamahatmya 
S‘arvavatira 
S‘iradapuramahatmya 
S‘aradamahatmya 
S‘aradamaihitmya 


S‘arikapuriccheda 


S'vetagangimihitmya 
Suresvarimahatmya 


Svayaibbhvagnimahitmya 
Horamukutagangamahitmya 
Haridrigunesamihitmya 


Haracgvaramaihitmya 


Nos. of 
Alleged source. MSS. in my, Remarks. 
collection. 
Bhyngisasamhita 104 Mount Mahiceva, § 103. 
Bhrigisasamhita 43 Said to he in Shahabad Pargana., 
Bhyngisasambita 43 Martanda, § 111. 
Brahmapurana, 217,110] Ditto. (Copied from Poona 
Kasmirakhanda MS. No. 78.) 
Bhavisyatpurana 109 Ditto. 
Adipurana 218 (Copied from Poona MS. No. 
80.) 
43 Tirtha on Dal, in Ran'vor 
quarter. 
Bhrigisasarbhita 43, 211 | Tirtha of Tilamilya, § 129. 
Bhrngigasamhita 43 Nitto. 
Varahapurana 219, 143,] Varaha Tirtha, § 124. Also in 
144 Poona MS. No. &, 
is 142 Vardhamianega temple, § 31. 
Adipurina 220 Vijayesvara Tirtha, § 109. 
{Copied from Poona MS. 
No. 77.) 
Bhriigisasamhita 152 Ditto. 
Bhrigisasaihita 150), 153,| 'Tirthaos on Vitasta. 
154 


Adipurana, KKasmira- 


khanda 


Vitastamahitmya 
Bhrhgisasarhita 
Adipuraina 
Bhrogigsasarbhita 


Bhrigigasamhita 
Bhrigisgasanmhita 


Bhrngisusmihita 
Bhyigisasamhité 


Bhpngisasamhita 


258, 155 
213 
160 


13, 161 
43 


Ditto. (Copied from Poona 
MS. No. &&.) 

(Copied from Poona MS. No. 
O4. 


‘Prayage' at Shaad'pir, § 68. 
S‘aradaé Tirtha, § 127. 
Ditto. 


163, 162, S‘arika Hill, § 95. 


204 
43 
A: 


1 
177 
] 


Dugdhaganga, § 67. 


76, | Suresvari Tirtha, § 108. 


43, 183, | Svayambhi, § 125, 
lat 


186, 186,| Haramukuja lakes, etc., § 57. 


210, 21] 
43 


Said to be in Dachiinpor Par- 


gana. 
194, 195,| Harsesgvara, § 105, 


196 
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SUPPLEMENTARY NOTE BB.—§ 86. 
THE KAS'MIR PARGANAS. 


The following table shows tho names of Kasmir Parganas as contained in the lists of Ani- 
L-Fazt, Moorcrorr, Von Hier, Viane, and Major Bates. The list of the Intter is the 
fullest and also indicates the division of the Parganas between Maraz and Kamriz as observed 
in the table. 

The arrangement of the Pargana names conforms ‘to the topographical order of the 
descriptive survey in Chapter IV. of this Memoir. The second column gives the Pargana 
names according to their present Kaémiri pronunciation, without regard to the often curiously 
distorted forms in which these names are presented by the earlior lists. Tho third column 
shows the authorities in whose lists each particular name is found. In the fourth column the 
Sanskrit name of the district has been indicated (whenever known), together with the text in 
which it first occurs. In the last column references have been given to the paragraphs of the 
Memoir, specially dealing with the historical topography of the several districts. 

Besides the Parganas shown in tho table, Abi-l-Fazl counts with Kasmir the Parganas of 
‘Maru Adwin’ (Madivadvan), ‘ Banthal’ (Ban"hal), and ‘ Dackhin Khdwarah’ (i.e. Dachiin- 
Khovur, the valley on both banks of the Vitasta below Barimiila). In the same way Moor- 
croft adds the Pargana of ‘ Durbid’ (i.e. Dvarbidi in the Vitasta Valley, comp. § 53), ‘ Karnao’ 
and Tahirabad’; of the position of the last-named traet I am not certain. 

[The list of Parganas given by TisFFENTHALER, Description de UInde, p. 77, is only 
a defective reproduction of Abi-l-Fagl’s list. Ritter, Asten, ii. pp. 1136 aq., has endeavoured 
to elucidate Tieffenthaler’s queer names with whatever materials were available to him.) 


List oF ADBREVIATIONS. 


AF. Ano-t-Fazi, Ain-1 AXb., ii. pp. 368-371. 
Mo. Moorcrort, Travels, ii. p. 113. 
Hii. Von Hier, Aaschmir, 1. pp. 206 sq. 
Vi. Vianez, 7ravels, i. p. 272. 
Ba. Bates, Gazetteer, p. 2. 
No, Modern Nano. Shown in Purgana list of Annakrit name, Remarke and References. 


PARGANAS OF MARAZ (MADAVARAJYA) 


] | Phakh AF. Mo. Hii. Vi. Ba. | Poixuuva (S'riv.) § 101. 

These amall Districts 
formed «during the 
Sikh administration, 


2) Atshan Mo. Hii. Ba. comprised groups of 

3 | Balada Mo. Hi. Ba. villages in the im- 

4 | Arvai Ba. metiate vicinity of 
S'rinagar, to the west, 
south and north, re- 
spectively. 

6 | Vihi AF. Mo. Hii. Vi. Ba. | Knapovt (Raj.) § 105. 

¢ | Vular AF, Mo. Hii. Vi. Ba. | Horapa (Raj) : 106. 

7 | Dachiinpor AF. Mo. Hii. Vi. Ba. | Daxgryapira (S'riv.) 107. 

8 | Khovurpor AF. Mo. Hii. Vi. Ba. | VamardArsva (Jonar.) § 110. 

9 | Matan AF. Mo. Hii. Vi. Ba. | Martaypa (Jonar.) § 111. 
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Na, Modern Namo. 


Shown in Pargana list of 


Sanskrit name. 


| Remarks and Referencea. 


PARGANAS OF MARAZ (MADAVARAJYA)—Continued. 


10 |Anyoch(Anatnig)| AF. Mo. Hii. Vi. Ba. 


11 | Kutthar 


12 | Bring 
3 | Shahabad (Ver) 


14 | Div'sar 
15 | Adtvin 


16 | Zain*por 
17 | Bot 


18 | Siiparsimiin 

19 | S'ukru 

20 | S'avur 

21 | Chrath 

22 | Sairu-l-Mawizi‘ 


Bali 
23 | Nagim 
24 { Yech 


2 | Dints 

26 | Biru 

Manchthom 

28 | Par"spor 

29 | Sdiru-l-Mawizi‘ 
Payin 

30 | Andrkoth 

31 | Bingil 

32 | Patan 

33 | Tilygim 

34 | Khay 


35 | Kruhin 

36 | Hamal 

37 | Macl’pur 
38 | Uttara 

30 | Lolau 

40 | Anintgir 

41 | Kimy*hoém 
42 | Lar 


AI’, Mo. 


AF. Mo. 
AF. Mo. 


AF. Mo. 
AF. Mo. 
AF. Hii. 
AF. Mo. 


AF. Mo. Hii. Vi. 
AF. Mo. Hii. Vi. 


Hii. Vi. Ba. 
Vi. Ba. 


AF. Mo. Hii. Vi. 
AF. Mo. Hii. Vi. 


PARGANAS OF 


‘Mo. Hii. Vi. 
*, Mo. Hii. Ba. 


Mo. JTi, Vi. Ba. 
AF. Mo. Hii. Ba. 
AF. Mo. Hi. Vi. 
AF, Mo. 

AF. Mo. Hii. Vi. 
AF. 

AF, Mo. Vi. Ba. 


AF. Mo. Hii. Vi. 


Mo. Vi. Ba. 

Mo. Vi. Ba. 

Vi. Ba. 

Mo. Hi. Vi. Ba. 


AF. Mo. Hii. Vi. 
AF. Mo, Hii. Vi. 


Mo. Hi. Ba. 


. Mo. Hii. Ba. 


KAMRAZ (KRAMARAJYA). 
Ba, 


Ba. 
Ba. 


Ra. 


Ba. 
.| Kidyasrama (Raj.) 


. | [Kapatesvara, Raj.) 
. | *Burnoa (Lokapr.) 


. | DEVASARASA 


Karta (Raj.) 
ARDHAVANA (Jonar.) 
JAINAPURA (Jonar.) 


Niarima (Jonar.) 


; Ixgixa (S'riv.) 


*Dvivimgatr (Lokapr.) 
Banundra (Jonar.) 


PARIHAsaPurRA (R&j.) 


ABHYANTARAKOTTFA, Raj. | 


SHANGILA (Riij.) 
LPattana, Raj. 


Tartagrima (4th Chron.) 


*Kropiana (Lokapr.) 
S’aMALA (Raj.) 
Urrana (Raj.) 
Lautana (RRaj.) 
Jatnaainy (Jonar.) 


Lamara (Raj.) 


§ 112. Also called 
Tslamabad (Mo. Hii.). 
Anyech appears in 


AF. misspelt as 
‘Itch.’ 
§ 112. Skr. name 


found only as that of 
Tirtha. 

§ 113. 

§ 114. Mo. calls the 
Pargana ‘ Bannahal.’ 
§ 113. 

§ 116. 


§ 116. 

§ 116. Hii. Vi. call 
the district after 
“ S‘upiyan Shahr,” its 
headquarters. 

§ 117. 

§ 117. 


ue 


§ 120. 
do. 
do, 


§ 121, 


§ 122. 
clo. 
§ 123. 

do. 

do. 

A small — tract 
(‘Quihi’ on map) to 
the north of Patan 
and Til*gim. 

§ 124. 
§ 125. 
do. 
§ 126. 
§ 128. 
do, 
do. 
§ 129. 


er 


INDEX. 


Note.—RBy a small Roman numeral followed by an Arabic numeral is indicated the Rook 
and Verse of Kalhana's Rijataratgini in the present translation. 

A small Roman numeral followed by an ttaliefzed Arabic numeral marks references, by 
Book and Verso, to those passages where tho particular name or word ocenrring in the text 
has been dealt with in a footnote of the present translation. 

Where a reference to the footnote alone is intended, the lettor n. is shown after the 


numerals indicating the Book and Verse. 


The large Roman numeral I, followed by an Arabic numeral refers to the pages of the 


Intropuction in Vol. I. 


The large Roman numeral II. followed by an Arabic numeral refers to the pages of the 
Notes and the MEmMoIR ON THE ANCIENT GroGnAPHy or Kasmir at the end of Vol. IT. 
Namos or words occurring in the Sanskrit text of the Rajatarangini ave printed in 


Italic type. 


Other names or words are printed in Roman type. 


The abbreviations Corr, and Add. mark references to the list of “Corrigenda and 


Addenda” shown at the end of Vol. II. 


A. 
A. 


A, marks codex archotypus of Rijatar., I. 48. 

A,, marks original writing of codex arche- 
typus of Rijatar. 

Ag, glossator of codex archetypus of Rajatar., 
J. 48; identified as Bhatta Haraka, 49. 

Abhaya, king of Urasa, vii. 586; viii, 16. 

Abhaya, minister of Uccala, viii. 185. 

Abhay’, stream at Gangodbheda Tirtha, II. 
274, 278. 

Abhimdnyu I, king of Kasmir, i. 20, 174; viii. 
3413 ; I. 76. 

Abhimanyu II, son of Ksemagupta, crowned, 
vi. 188; his death, 289-292 ; 329 ; viii. 3437 ; 
I. 105. 

Abhimanyupura, founded by Abhimanyu I, 
i. 175, 

Abhimanyupura, founded by Didda, vi. 299. 

Abhimanyusvamin, temple, vi. 299. 

Abhinanda, author of Nyiyamaiijari, viii. 
IG] n. Corr, 

Abhinara, a‘ divira,’ vi. 130. 

Abhinara, foster-brother of Kayyamantaka, 
vii. 93. 

Abhinava, Damnara, vii. 159. 

‘abhisam-J/ dha, weaning of, vii. 1255 n., Corr. 

Abhiséra, name of territory, combined with 
Darva, i. 189. 

abhiseka, with face turned eastwards, ili, 239. 

Abhogadera, a S'vapika, viii. 526, 529. 

dbhyantara, a class of royal servants, viii. 
426 n. 


ADIVARAIIA. 


Abhyantara kotta, designation of tewn Jaya- 
pura (And!rkoth), iv. 547, 

Abisares, cthnic appellation derived from 
Abhisara, IT. 351. 

Ant-L-FazL, mentions Kapatesvara Tirtha, i, 
32n.; knows S’fradi Tirtha, 37 n.; mentions 
temples at Is!bar, ii. 134 n.; notices Bheda- 
hill, IL. 275; notices S‘aradai temple, 287 ; 
his account of Kasmir currency, 310; his 
survey of Kasmir Tirthas, 882, 383; on 
routes over Pir Pantsal, 395; his list of 
Kasmir Parganas, 137 ; on templo of Takhit-i 
Sulaiman, 453; refers to Svedanigna, 469; 
refers to Tirtha of Gangodbheda, 473; his 

_list of Kagsmir Parganas, 49:3. 

Aca, son-in-law of Pramoda, iv. 513. 

Acalamangala, king of Dards, vii. 167. 

accounts office, Aksapatala nume of, v. 301 n. 

Acesvrara, shrine of S‘iva, iv. 513, Corr. 

Ach"bal, springs of, 1. 338 n.; 7. $12, 468, 

Cadambara, meaning of, ii. 124. 

Advin, Kasmir Pargana, i. 97 n.3 IL. 471. 

Addishtin, ic. S'vinagara, mentionod by 
Albériini, IT. 362. 

‘adhikaranalekhaka, 
3R, 

‘adhikarasraj, ‘garland of office,’ vii. 1363 n.; 
1982, 

‘adhvapa, ‘adhvegn,’ same as ‘mirgosn,’ 

_‘ Malik,’ v. 2l4n. 

Aditya, officor, vi. 345. 

Adivaraha, worship of, at Varahamiila, vi. 
186 n. 


‘official recorder,’ vi. 
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ADMINISTRATION. 


administration, in old Kaégmir, v. 167 n.; of 
city prefect, viii. 3334-38, 

administrative divisions, of Kasmir, II. 436. 

Afghins, route of, to Kasmir, II. 402. 

Afridis, settled on routes to Kisanganga 
Valley, IL. 405. 

Agastya, Rsi, legend of, iii. 325; iv. 647 ; rise 
of star, ii. 140. 

dgneyastra,’ ‘weapon of fire,’ vii. 984. 

‘agnisauca, antelopes ‘cleansing themselves 
in fire,’ v. 15; vi. 865; viii. 3024. 

agvahara, a ‘Jagir, i, 87; foundation of 
Agrahiras mentioned, 88, 90, 96, 98, 100, 
121, 175, 807, 311, 314, 340, 341, 343; ii. 55; 
iii. 376, 481; iv. 9, 6389; v. 23, 24,170 n., 
397, 403, 442; vi. 89, 836; vii. 182, 184, 185, 
608, 898, 899, 908; viii. 2408, 2419, 2440, 
3355, 

Agrér, in Black Mountains, old Atyugrapura, 
viii, 3402 n.; IT. 434. 

ahirhai, undertaken by Jalauka, i. 133; v. 119. 

Ahr*bal, waterfall, IT. 415. 

Aila, minister of Uccala, viii. 185. 

Ain-i Akbari, of Abi-l-Fazl, its value for 
Kasmir topography, IT. 382. 

Ait*gaj, locality near S'rinagar, viii. 1104- 
1110 n. 


Ajagava, bow of S'iva, ii. 1. 

Ajitapida, king of Kasmir, iv. 690, 693 ; over- 
thrown, 707; his son, 709; viii, 3428, 3429; 
alleged length of his reign a chronological 
error, I. 96. 

Ayjaka, aon of Tanvanga, vii. 1033, 

Ayaka, son of Rajaka, viii. 324. 

Ajjaka, minister of Salhana, viii. 472. 

Ayjaka, betel-bearer of Sussala, viii. 1318. 

Ayaraja, rebel Damara, viii. 748. 

Akbar, emperor, his road over Pir Pantsal, 

_ i. 302 n.; his conquest of Kaémir, I. 180. 

Akhin Mulla Sahib, shrine of, iii. 460 n. 

Akhuva, village, iv. G78. 

Akza, king of Kaémir, i. 338; viii, 3416. 

aksapatala, an accounts office, v. 301, 389, 398 ; 
vi. 287; vii. 162, 1601; Ekangas serve at, 
v. 249 n. 

Aksavala, the modern Ach*bal, i. 338 ; popular 
etymology about name, I. 79. 

‘akgayanivi,’ term for an endowment, i, 347 n. 

‘akaayini,’ ‘a perpetual endowment,’ i. 347. 

Aksipilandga, spring of Ach"bal, II 468. 

Akyosuva, an Agrahara, viii. 898, 

Aksotamalla, Rajagrhya, vii. 1501. 

Alaka, nephew of Prthvihara, viii. 936. 

Alakadatta, Saridhivigrahaka, patron of Kal- 
yina : Kaolhana, I. 12, 14. 

Alakhdna, king of Girjara, v. 149, 155. 

Alankdra, brother of Mankha, superinten- 
dent of treasury, viii. 2429; in charge of 
Rajasthana, 2557; goes into S'irahéila 
Castle, 2618; seen by Bhoja, 2671; arrives 
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AMRTAPRABIIA. 


at Drajiga, 2702; dismissed by king, 2737 
aPajagrhya, 2925; his brother Mankha, 
od. 

Alwnkaracakra, Dimara, intrigues with Lo- 
thana, viii. 2482; joined by Lothana, 
2520; his defence of S'irahéila, 2568; 
treats for surrender, 2598 ; comes to claim 
Bhoja, 2895; fresh rising of, 2923; his flight, 
ae ; his sons, 2949; site of his castle, IT. 
od. 

Alunkiragastra, Kalhana’s study of the, I. 10. 

ALBERONi, knows Kapateégvara Tirtha, i. 32 
n.; knows S'aradi Tirtha, 37 n.; notices 
Uskiir: Huskopura, 168 n.; refers to 
Muktapida, iv. 126 n.; on festival of 
Aévayuji, 710 n.; on vagueness of Indian 
chronology, I. 32; on Kaémir calendar, 
58n,; on victory of ‘Muttai’ and Kaémir 
festival, 91; notices S'arada shrine, II. 285 ; 
his description of fortress ‘Lauhtr,’ 297 ; 
his account of ‘Hindu Shihiyas, 336; his 
interest in Kasmir, 359; employs Kasmir 
Pandits, 860; accompanies Mahmiid's ex- 
pedition to Lohara, i.; his description of 
Kasmir, 361; indicates route into Kasnir, 
ib,; describes Kaémir Valley, 362; refers 
to aumounding. mountains, 363; his ac- 
guaintance with ‘Lauhir,’ 364; on metrical 
form of Sanskrit works, 370 n.; on 
climate of Kaémir, 426; his account of 
Kapateévara Tirtha, 467. 

Alexander, did not reach Knémir, IT. 341. 

‘Aliabad Sarai’ on Pir Pantsal Pass, i. 302 n.; 
II. 394, 396. 

alluvial plateaus (Udar), in Kaémir, IT. 425. 

alpine folklore, i, 263-265 n. 

alpine tracts, local tradition in, IT. 366. 

Amalaka (dmalasira), an architectural orna- 
ment, vil. 626. 

Amarakantha, Brahman, vii. 276. 

Amaranathamahitmya, modern local naines 
in, IT. 380. ; 

Amaresa : Amaresvara, shrine near S'rinagar, 
now Amburhér, vii. 183, 185; viii, 506, 510, 
729, 756, 1125; IT. 457. _~ 

Amaresvara, Tirtha of Amarnath, pilgrimage 
to, i. 267, II. 409. 

Amarnath, see Amaresvara. 

Amazons, land of, iv, 173, 185, 587 sq. 

Ambiputrikd, daughter of King Jayashihe, 
viii. 1648. 

Amburhér, old Amareévara, vii. 183 n. 
Amiru-l-mu‘minin, title reproduced as Ham- 
mira, vii. 47-69 n. a 
Amytabhavana Vihara, iii. 9; site of, IT. 457. 
Amrtakara, minister of Unmattivanti, v. 323, 

Amrtakara, father of Udayagupta, vi. 219. 

Amrtakeéava, temple, iv. 659. 

Amytaprabhd, wooed by King Meghavihana, 
ii. 148 ; founds Amrtabhavana, it. 9. 
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AMRTAPRABHA. 


Amrtaprabha, queen of Ranaditya, iii. 463. 
Amrtaprabha, mother of Jayapida, iv. 659. 
Amrteévara, shrine of, iii. 463. 

anachronism, in local name, iii. 99 n. 

Anala, Damara, viii. 1002. 

Ananda, minister of Harsa, vii. 993; called 
Vataganda, 1177 n.; ‘governor,’ 1304; 
proves his devotion, 1323, 1339; killed, 

_1375; his mistress, 1461. 

Ananda, maternal uncle of Uccala, vii. 1317, 

_ 1820, 1362. 

Ananda, son of Ananta, dvarapati, viii. 633; 
defeated, 713 ; becomes lord of ‘Gate,’ 1005 ; 
impcisoned, 1042; killed as Mahattama, 
1427, 

Ananda, son of Kaka, lord of ‘Gate,’ viii. 713; 

_accompanies Sussala, 826. 

Ananda, brother-in-law of Bhagika, Khaéa, 
_viii. 1694; 1728. 

slnanda, murderer of Vijaya, viii. 2350. 
Ananda, Rajinakn, his Varéastuti, 
_ 489 n. 

Anundacandra, imprisoned by Sussala, viii. 
Gd. 

st aaa Yuvaraja of Vallapura, viii. 540, 

47. 

Anandavada, Damara, viii. 2924, 2929. 

Anandavardhana, poet, v. 34. 

Anandavardhana, father of Udaya, viii. 1832. 

Anangabhavana Vihira, iv. 3. 

Anaigalekha, daughter of Baladitya, iii. 484; 
married to Durlabhavardhana, 48; in- 
trigues with Khankha, 497; builds Vihara, 

_iv. 3; her son Durlabhaka, 7. 

Anangapala, S'ihi prince, vii. 147. 

Anangipida, king of Kasgmir, iv. 707; viii. 
3428 ; I. 96. 

Ananta, son of Samgrimaraja, king of Kasmir, 
vii. 135; marries Saryamati, 152; defeats 
Tribhuvana, 156; victory over Dards, 157 ; 
his financial troubles, 195: his foreign ex- 
peditions, 218; abdicates, 230: resumes 
power, 244; his rupturo with Kalasa, 317 ; 
leaves for Vijayesvara, 336; attacked by 
Kalasa, 366; quarrels with Stryamati, 120; 
cominits suicide, 452; 1172; 1286; his 
treasures, viii. 1958; 3440; summary of his 
reign, I. 109, 

Anantuniga, spring, at Anatnig, II. 466. 

Anantapala, a Rajaputra, vii. 1585, 1617. 

Anantesa, Binalinga called, vii. 532. 

Anatnig, town (Anantanaga), II. 466. 

Anch'ir, marshes of, II. 419. 

And*rkoth, village, site of Jayapura, iv. 506- 
611 n.; IL. 479. 

Anekikga, name of Anyech Pargana, II. 467. 

Angada, proper name, viii. 3400, 

animal sacritice, in eftigy, iii. 7. 

Ajfjand, wife of Toramana, iii. 105. 

Annapati, personification, v. 72. 

VOL. IT. 


iv. 
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ASVAGILASAKAYASTIIA. 


‘annasattra,’ term for a kind of endowment, 

o i. 347. 

Ant*bavan, site of Amrtabhavana, iii. 9 n.; 
Il. 457. 

Antarvedi, territory, iv. 132. 

Anild (?), stream, v. 112. 

Anyech, Kasmir Pargana, II. 466. 

Apabhraméa, use of, v. 206; names in, used 
by Kalhana for Sanskrit ones, I. 13. 

Aparaditya, ruler of Konkana, viii. 2453 n. 

A pardditya, son of Jayasimha, viii. 3372. 

Aramudi, king of Nepal, iv. 531, 587, 552, 556, 

_ 558; unknown to historical records, I. 95. 

Ar*path, river, Skr. Hargapatha. II. 412. 

aratrika, ceremony, v. 483. 

Ardhanarisvara, S‘iva, invocation of, i. 2 n.; 
li. n.; iii, Pn; v. ln. 

Ardhanarigvara, temple of, v. 37 n. 

Ardhanarigvara, Tirtha, IT. 468. 

Ardhavana, Pargana Ad®*vin, i. 97 n.; II. 471. 

Arghadera, messenger, viii. 1805, 1543. 

Ar'gom village, old Hadigrima, i. 340 n. 

Arts(otsddana, now Rat*sun village, iii. 482. 

Arjunca, follower of Tunga, vii. 97. 

Arjuna, follower of Bhimadeva, viii. 28. 

Arjuna : Arjunakostha, step-brother of Malla- 
kosthi, viii. 642, 645, 

Arsa regio, of Ptolemy, v. 217 n.; viii. 3402 n. 

Arsakes, ruler of Urasa, v. 217 n.; IL. 351. 

Arvai, small territorial subdivision, II. 493. 

Alryadesa, i. 313; Brahmans from, 341; stu- 

_dents from, vi. 87. 

Arydnaka, country, iv. 367. 


. Aryardja, Samdhimati as king called, i. 110; 


_his piety, viii. 2398. 

Aryavarta, v. 152, 

Aryega, name of Alus village, i. 30 n. 

Asamati, daughter of Inducandra, vii. 151. 

Asamati, daughter-in-law of Malla, vii. 1487. 

Asamati, called Didda, saves Bhikgacara, viii. 

_ 226; returns with him, 541; dies, 652. 

atsa(a, king of Campa, vii. 588, 

Astdhara, a Takka, vii. 1001, 1003. 

Asoka, king of Kasmir, i. 17-18, 19, 20, £01 ; 
founds S'rinagari, 104; his structures at 
Vijaycévara, 106; his date as assumed by 
Kalhana, I. 64 ; KaSémir traditions regarding 
him, 74; his attitude towards religious sys- 
tems, 75; his relationship with S’acinara, 7b. 

Aéokesvara, shrines at Vijayeévara called, i. 
106. 

Assafoetida (Aingz), vii. 288, 1221. 

assay, of gold, vii. 211-212 n. 

Ast‘vol, name of part of Dal, IT. 417. 

‘ dsthana, meaning of term, vii. 85-86 n. 

Ast'hel, hamlet, old Hastiéala, i. 96 n. 

Astor, Albériini’s name for, IT. 363. 

Aastrapiga, a rite, vii. 246. ie 

aivaghasakayastha, a small official post, iii. 
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ASVAPADA. 


Asvapada, saint, iii. 267, 279 sq., 366. 

Aévayuji day, kings of, iv. 710; popular festi- 
val on, id. n.; horseplay on, vil. 1551, 

Aswira, Albériini’s name for IZasér (Astor), 
II. 363. 

Atavuth, village, IT. 406. 

atmospheric dust, phenomenon of, vii. 1345- 
47n. 

Atshan, small subdivision near S’rinagar, II. 
493. 

Aifta (2), demon, iii. 349. 

Attalika : Afttalika : Attilikd, town in Lohara, 
viii. 58/, 764, 831, 1819, 1842, 1845; market 
of, 1991, 1994; now Atoli near Loh"rin, IT. 
296. 

Aftamelaka, minister, viii. 577, 

attapatibhaya, a revenue oftice, v. 167. 

Attayika, brother of Tunga, vi. 319. 

Atyuyrapura, locality, perhaps Agror, viii. 
3402; TI. 434. 

Aujasa, image of Yama, IT. 274. 

auspicious time, seurch for, iii. 337. 

Avudhita, saint, disputes with Bauddhas, i. 
112, 

Avakalya, daughiter of, vii. 1487. 

aAvaniha, locality, vii. 1849 ; viii. 2023. 

Avanti, town in Malava, iv. 162. 

Avantin, abbreviation of Avantivarman, v. 17. 

Avantipura, now Vant'por, founded by Avan- 
tivarman, v. 44; vii. 299, 337, 368, 1366; 
viii. 970, 1000, 1144, 1429, 1474, 1479, 1502, 
1580, 2224; its history, II. 960. 

Avantisvémin, temple at Avantipura, v. 45; 
vii. 570; viii. 1429. 

Avantisvara, temple at Avantipura, v. 45. 

Avantivarman, son of Sukhavarman, iv. 715; 
crowned king, 719; his liberality, v. 18; his 
literary patronage, 32; a Vuignava, 43; 
visits Bhitesvara, 48; prohibits killing of 
animals, 64; regulates rivers through Suyya, 
72; founds villages, 121; his death, 126; 
his treasures, vili. 1961, 3429; hie reign 
known from contemporary records, I. 97; 

’ his regulation of Vitasta, 98. 

‘ avaruddha, ‘ concubine,’ iv. 678. 

Avatira, of Nandisa, Jalauka an, i. 130. 

Avatéra, designation of Bhikgicara, viii. 858, 
3026, 

‘avicchinna,’ designation of endowment, cor- 
responds to tern ‘akgayini, i. 347 n. 

‘ avicchinnasattra’, meaning ot term, viti. 570. 

Avimukta, Tirtha at Bonarcs, viii. 3349. 


B, 
Babar, emperor, his 


Kaémir, IT. 386. 
Babbipura (°), territory, vii. 588-590 n.; viii. 
638. 


etymology of name 
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BANALINGA. 


Babrahin, town mentioned by Albérini, II. 
361 ; identified, Add. 

Bad'"rkal, village, II. 485. 

Baddhapura (°), a territory, vii. 588, 

Baddivasa, \ocality in Parnotsa, vi. 318. 

Badrihél Nala, at Par*spér, old bed of Vitasti, 
II. 330, 331. 

bah'gan', “ Twelver,” monetary term, IT. 311. 

Baha‘u-d-din Sahib, Ziarat of, iii. 8350-361 n. 

Bahirktit, supposed local name, iv. 606- 
511 n. 

Bahramgala, village, the old Bhairavagala, 
II. 397. 

Bahurtpa, old name of Biru Pargana, II. 476, 

Bahusthala, chief of, viii. 1844. 

bahya, a class of royal servants, viii. 426 n. 

Béhya kotta, samo as Dvaravati, near Jaya- 
pura, iv. 5/1. 

‘ bahyali, ‘ outer court,’ iv. 62. 

Baka, king of Kasmir, i. 325; viii. 3415; name 
taken from local tradition, I. 79. 

Rakasvabhra, locality, i. 329. 

Bakavati, canal, i. 329. 

Bakesa, shrine of S'iva, i, 329. 

-bal, in Kg. local names, iii. 347 n. 

-bdla, Sky. equivalent of KS. -bal, viii. 1417 n. 

Balabhadra, Krsna’s brother, i. 61. 

Balada, small subdivision near S'rinagar, IT. 
493. 

Baladevi, worshipped at Balthom, II. 459. 

Baladhyamatha, in S’rinagar, ITI. 448. 

Baladitya, king of Kasmir, iii. 477; subdues 
Vonkilas, 480; marries his daughter to 
Durlabhavardhana, 489 ; his death, 626° viii. 
3422; traditions about him, I. 86. 

Batahara, tribal name. viii. 2695; designation 
of Rajavadana, 2768; ace Rijavadana, 

Balahari, stream, viii. 2898. 

Balthom, village, TI. 458. 

Balakesvara, liiga, viii. 2430. 

Balandimar, quarter in S'rinagar, tho old 
Baladhyamatha, IT. 448. 

Balisrama, namo of Balthom village, If. 459. 

Balerakaprapa, locality, vii. 1239. 

Batha, Yuvarija of Trigarta, viii. 510. 

Bali, v Daitya,. iv. 196, . 

Ballavar, territory, the old) Vallipura, vil. 
220 n.; its history, [1. 432. 

Baltistan, ‘ Little Tibet,’ UJ. 43h. . 

Bam'din Sahib, Ziirat and legend of, vi. 
177-178 n.; IJ. 465, 

Bana, father of Tunga, vi. 318. 

Bana, minister of Uccala, viii. 185. 

Bana, family of, viii. 528, 2179 

Bana, poet, his Harsacarita studied by Kal- 
hana, I. 11, 133. ats alts 

Banthal, village and pass, old Banasila, viii. 
1665-66 n, ; IT. 392, . 

banalinga, from Narmada River, ii. 131 n.; 

vii. 185. 
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BANASALA. 


Banaéala, castle, viii. 1666 ; pass, now Ban*hal, 
TI. 392. 

Band*kéth, Malik of, II. 407. 

Bangil, Kaémir district, vii. 498 ; II. 481. 

banners, of kings of Kagmir, iii. 77 8q. 

Bappanila, \ocality, viii. 1989, 1993. 

Bappata, ancestor of Senata, vii. 482. 

Bappata, commander, vii. 574. 

Bappataderi, queen of Nirjitavarman, v. 282, 
1290. 


Bapptkd, mother of Harsa, vii. 1128. 

Bappiyaka- Vajraditya, king of Kaésmir, iv. 
393; his son Samgramapida, 400; his son 
Jayapide, 402 ; his son Tribhuvanapida, 689. 

-bar, contraction for -brér > Skr. bhattiraka, 
Il. 455 n. 

barakani, Abi-l-Fazl's designation of bah*gan', 
II. 310. 

Baramila, the ancient Varahamila, vi. 186 n.; 
Il. 482 ; see Varahhamila. 

Baravul, village, i. 121 n.; II. 490. 

Barbal, name of towers on Tostmaidan, II. 
399. 

barley, eating of, viii. 1864 n. 

Bassarika, Kasmir referred to in, I. 352. 

Bastraka, village, viii. 1260. 

Bates, Major, his description of S’arada 
temple, II. 283; his list of Kasmir Parganas, 
493. 


bath-houses (Hammam), in KaSmir, i. 40. 

bathing-cells, in S‘rinagar, IT. 449. 

‘ Batta,’ Ké. term for ‘ Purchita,’ i. 125-126 n. 

Batt*por, local name at Sudar*bal, i. 125- 
126 n 


Bauddhas, defeated in controversy by Ava- 
dhitta, i. 112; ways of expression of, 135; 
witch sent by, 136, 144; in possession of 
Kaémir, 171; their preponderance, 177 ; 
suffer from snow-fall, 180, 181. 

Bavan, village of, iv. 192 n.; modern name of 
Martanda Tirtha, IT. 466. 

beard, dressing of, v. 207. 

Bed*brar, name of Naga (‘ Bhedabhridia’ of 
gloss), II. 276. 

bevs, guard Bhramaravaisini, iii. 395, 409. 

Bégir, forced labour, in Kaémir, v. 172-174 n.; 
vii. 2509-13 n. 

Bernier, Dr. Francois, visits Trisarndhya 
spring, i. 33 n.; on ‘les _marveilles’ of 
Kaémir, II. 383; on legend of Satisaras, 
389; witnesses accident on Pir Pantesal 
Pass, 395; on the miracle of Trisarndhya 
Tirtha, 469. 

betel-leaves, eating of, iv. 427. 

Bhadrakali, Tirtha, II. 486. 

Bhadravah, district, old Bhadravakaéa, viii. 
601 n.; II. 431; MS. of Hargacarita from, 
I. 47 n. 

Bhadraévakésa, now district Bhedravoh, viii. 
601; II. 432. 
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-BHAVANA. 


Bhadreévara, a Kayastha, vii. 38, 44, 45; be- 
comes prime-minister, 106; builds Vihara, 
121; his son, 223. 

Bhaga, son of Candramukha, vii. 116. 

Bhagavadgita, recital of, v. 125. 

Bhagavanmatha, vii, 1678. 

Bhagavat, designation of Buddha, iv. 262. 

DBhagavata, a sect, vii. 254. 

Bhayika, nephew of Prajji, viii. 1090; gover- 
nor at Lohara, ]228; leaves Lohara, 1630; 
aed with Sujji, 1654, 1814; his daughter, 

Bhagika, Khasa chief, viii. 1665, 1671; be- 
trays Bhikgacara, 1693. 

Bhagiratha, mythic king, iv. 515. 

Bhairava, temple of, at Bhiteévara, v. 55, 58. 

Bheavegn; the modern Bahramgala, I. 
398. 

‘ bhaktaéala, ‘charity foundation,’ iv. 494. 

Bhalerakaprapa, locality, viii. 2410; see Bale- 
rakaprapa. 

Bhallata, poet, v. 204. 

Bhaigila, district Bangil, vii. 498; viii. 929, 
3130; IT. 481. 

Bhanuéala, wrongly Sanskritized name of 
Ban*hal, II. 384. 

Bhappata, teacher, iv. 214. 

Bhappatesvara, Linga, iv. 214. 

Bharadvaja, Nara descended from, vii. 1282. 

Bharata, S'astra of, iv. 423. 

Bharata war, i. 49; date of, 50 n.; epic, vii. 
1728; see Mahabharata. 

Bharatagiri, hill spur, IT. 408. 

Bharatasetu, locality, vii. 1833. 

Bhartrmentha, poet, iii. 260 n., 262. 

Bhasa, follower of Sujji, viii. 1429, 1474, 1478, 
1480; in charge of Kheri, 1482; fights in 
king's force, 2834. 

Bhat(a, sorceress, i. 331. 

Bhattdra, minister, vii. &66. 

Bhattarakamatha, in S'vinagar, now Brod'‘mar 
quarter, vi. 240; vii. 288; viii. 2426; ite 
history, IT. 448. 

Bhattéranadvala, lagoon, now Brarinambal, 
vii. 1038; II. 416. 

Bhattas, licentiousness of, i. 8307 n. 

Bh Shah, title of Turkish chief (Albcriini), 

. 368. 

Bhattavaryin, Turkish tribes called (Albe- 
riini), LT. 363. 

Buav Daal, Dr., cn Matrgupta, iii. 129 n. 

Bhauma, name of Naraka, iit. 54. 

Bhauttas, Tibetans, i, 9/2; white-faced, iv. 
168 ; Lalitaditya’s relations with, I. 91 ; their 
territory, II. 435; see Bhutta. 

Rhavabhiti, poet, iv. 144. 

Bhavaccheda, village, iii. 381. 

Bhavaka, Vijaya aon of, viii. 1263, 1265, 

-bhavana, in Reémir local names, i. 93 n.; in 
names of Viharas, II. 339, 369 n. 
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RUAVANA. 


Bhavana (Bavan), name for Martanda, IE. 
3rd. 

Bhavasrimin, minister of Muktapida, vii. 1431. 

Bhavatunga, locality, i. 30 n. 

Bhavuka, race of, vii. 1085. 

Bheda, name of goddess Sarasvati, IT. 274. 

Bhcdaphendt) local name, now Bud!brar, IT. 
270. 

Bhedadevi, reference to, in Nilamata, IT. 274, 
274; worshipped at Hal-Mogulpiir, 275. 

Bhedayivi, ‘Bheda-hill,’ site of Gangodbheda 
Tirtha, i. 65; search for it, II. 273; first 
indication of site, 275 ; now called Bud®brar, 
276; description of site, 277; its identified 
features, 27%; its topography, 472. 

Bhedara, Agrahara (Bil"r), ni. 481: TL. 468. 

Bhedavana, ‘the Bheda forest,’ in Birnai 
Valley, IL. 275, 279. 

Bhihkhardja, brother of Kularaja, viii, 2315. 

Bhyja, father of Lavaraja, Takka chief, viii. 
1190. 

Bhiksdcara : Bhiksu, son of Prince Bhoja and 
Vibhavamati, viii. 17; rescued from Kasmir 
by Didda, 224; met by hill Rajas, 541; 
marries daughter of Padmaka, 547; called 
to Rajapuri, 622; called to Kasgmir, 684; 
crosses passes, 701; rumours about him, 
702; joined by Sussala's soldiers, 791; 
enters S'rinagar as king, 842; his misrule, 
880; leaves Kasmir, 059; burns Cakra- 
dhara, 973; his valour, 1012; retires to 
Pusyananida, 103%; returns, 1051; besieges 
Sussala, 1079; defeated, 1104; marches 
aguiust dayasimhe, 1383; driven from 
Kasmir, 1513; returns, 1587; procceds to 
Visalata, 1662; besieged in Banasali, 1675 ; 
betrayed by Khasas, 1693; attacked by 
royal troops, 17410; killed, 1775; 3446; 
conditions of his reign, I. 16; his escape 
from Kasmir, 118; his riso as a pretender, 
120; his usurpation, 121; his expulsion 
from S'rinagar, 74.; his attempt to recover 
the capital, 123; his betrayal and end, 124. 

Bhikgukipéraka, locality in S'rinagar, vi. 19). 

Bhiksus, Buddhist monks, plague of, i. 184, 
186; foreign Bh., iii, 9; married house- 
holders, 12; ‘siksicirah,' 2. 

Bhima, Panduva hevo, iv. 527. 

Bhimideva, Dimura, adhorent of Uceala, vii. 
1626, 1627; viii. 21; fights Janikncandra, 
24; flies from king, 37; 45; intrigues with 
Dards, 209. 

Bhimadevi, locality, now Bré6n, ii. 195; IL. 464. 

Bhimadevi, worshipped near Martand, vi. 
177-178 n. 

Bhimadvipa, Bum'zu, at Martandga Tirtha, vi. 
177-178 n. 

Bhimayupta, son of Abhimanyu, made king 
of Kaémir, vi. 3/9 ; 326, 330; executed, 332 ; 
viii. 3438; L105. 
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BHRANARAVASINI. 


Bhimakara, father of Indikara, viii. 1817. 

Bhimakeéava, Bhima S‘ahi’s temple, at 
Earetet vi. 178; vii. 1082; ite history, II. 

3. 

Bhimandyaka, musician, vii. 1116. 

Bhimapala, son of Trilocanapala S’ahi, vii. 
47-69 n. 

Bhima S'chi, king of Udabhanda, grandfather 
of Diddi, vi. 178; vii. 1081; his temple, 
now Bam*din Sahib's Ziarat, II. 465. 

Bhimasena, opponent of Jayapida, iv. 519, 
521; unknown to historical records, I. 95. 

Bhimasvamin, image of Ganeéga, at S'rinagar, 
iii. 852; IT. 446. 

Bhimatika, village, vii. 6; suggested identifica- 
tion of, II. 488. 

‘bhimavat’ abbreviation, iii. 339-349 n., 380 n. ; 
iv. 188 n.; IT. 339. 

Bhimbhar, in Darvabhisira, i. 180 n. 

Bhinna, queen of Meghavahana, iii. 464. 

Bhiscd, prostitute, vil. 1637. 

Bhoyasona, chief-justice under Uccala, viii. 
181; discharged from ‘Gate, 293; joins 
conspiracy against Uccala, 296, 299, 300; 
betrays Uccala, 320, 32] ; flees, 352; nego- 
tiates with Sussala, 393; killed, 397; his 
wife’s Sati, 445. 

Bhogavati, mythic residence of Nagus, i. 
240 n. 

Bhoja, son of Salhana, joins Lothana, viii. 
24AD ; besieged in S‘irahéili Castle, 2534; 
attempts to leave, 2576 ; further stay, 2670 ; 
flight to Dards, 2703; joined by Dard 
allies, 2765; his self-assurance, 2854 ; forced 
to flee with Dards, 2874; delivered to 
Alamkaracakra, 2899; placed in Dinna- 

riima, 2917; returns to Kramarijys, 2936 : 
his flight, 2943; in power of Rijavadana, 
2964; warns Niga, 298] ; accused by Brah- 
man, 3018; treats with king, 3040; asks 
Kalhanika to mediate, 3063 ; avows intention 
of surronder, 3117; his troubles, 3134; goes 
over to royal camp, 3161; received hy Jaya- 
simha, 3208; his conduct at court, 3254; 
abstract account of his riso as w rebel, 
I. 127; his escape to Dards, t.; his risks 
us pretender, 128; his surrender. t.¢ his 
attempted escape from S'irahsila Castle, II. 
343. 

Bhoja, son of Harsga, vii. 1452; called also 
Buppa, 1525; fights Sussala, 1537 ; flies 
from S'rinagara, 1566; murdered, 1650; 
his son Bhiksicara, viii. 16. ay 

Bhoja, aon of King Kaleéa, pretender, vill. 
209; 212; executed, 213. 

Bhaja, king of doubtful identity, v. 14/¢ I. 
99. 


Bhoja, king of Maluva, vii. 190, 269. 
Bhojaka, relative of Tikka, viii. 1512. 
Bhramaravasini, a form of Durga, iii. 394, 423. 


INDEX. 


BHRNGA. 


Bhrnga, Kasmir Pargana, IT. 468. 

Bhrngisasamhita, alleged source of Kasmir 
Mihitmyaa, IE. 379 n. 

Bhibhata, follower of Cakravarman, v. 348, 
422 sq. ; minister, vi. 116, 211. 

Bhujamga, Brahman chief, vii. 9]. 

Bhiksiravatika, now Buch'vor, i. 342; I. 454. 

Bhindditya, synonym of Gopiilitya, viii. 3419. 

Bhipéla, son of Somapala of Rajapuri, viii. 
2215; marries princess Menila, 3394. 

bhirja, birch-bark, used as writing material, vii. 
508 ; viii. 100. 

bhitabali, offered in pastry, iii. 7. 

Bhitabhartr, other name for Bhiteévara, ii. 
169 

Bhitabhisea, a Kiyastha, betrays Harsa, vii. 
1695; disgraced by Uccala, viii. 94; 865. 

Bhitesa : Bhiitesvara, S'iva, Tirtha on Mount 
Haramukh (Buth'gér), i. 107, 347; ii, 123, 
169; iv. 189; v. 46, 48, 62, ‘55s vii. 106; 
viii. 2756; its ruins and history, i. 107 n.; v. 
55-39 n.; site at Buth'sér, IT. 407 ; incluaed 
in Nandikgetra, i. 86 n.; route to, 121 n. 
distance from S‘rinagar, 129 n. ; rantioned 
by Abi-l-Fazl, 107 n., Add.; Jalauka’s 
temple of Bh., 148: Matha at Bh., viii. 3356 ; 
‘town ' at Bh, 110. 

Bhitesvara, now Buth'éér ; see Bhitesa. 

Bhitesvara, shrine at Suregvari, v. 40. 

Bhiti, watchman, vii. 207. 

Bhitikalaéa, minister, vii. 26, 29. 31. 

Bhufta, brother of Jalha, viii. 2429. 

ae (Bhuttaragtra), viii. 2887; route 
to Zoji-La f) , II. 408; the ‘Great’ and 
ithe Bhutte-land, 435. 

Bhuttapura, village, viii, 2431. 

Bhuttas, same as Bhauttas, i. 312 n. 

Bhutfesvara, Linga, vili.2432. 

ULhuvandblyudaya, Kivya of S'ankuka, iv. 705. 

Bhuvanacandra, prince of Trigarta, v. 145. 

Bhuvanamati, daughter of Kirtiraja, queen of 
Kalaéa, vii. 582, 680. 

Bhuvanaraja, son of Ksitiraja, vii. 262, 581, 
966. 

Bhuvanegvari, Naga at Khun*moh, II. 459. 

Bhuyya, son of Kuyya, vi. 264, 296, 322, 324. 

Bichlari, river, viii. 177 n. 

Bidala, father of Nila, viii. 1085. 

Bid'r, village, the old Bhedara, iii. 481 n.; I. 
463. 

Bidaspes, of Ptolemy, the Vitasta, II. 351, 
41). 

Biddaka, viii. 648, 677. 

Bijabrari, Pahari name for Bud*brér, II. 279. 

Bijbiara, Bijbihira, faulty forms of namo 

ij*bror, i. 38 n.; LT. 464. 

Baja, S'ahi prince, vii, 274; supports Kalaéa, 
320, 335; fights for Kalaéa, 363, 368; exiled, 
536-H65, 

Biya, wife of Dhanya, viii. 3343. 
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BRAIIMARAJA, 


Bijjala, queen of Uccala, viii. 287, 306, 307. 

Bijardja, soldier, viii. 2326. 

Bigarihara, viii. 3343. 

Bilau, village, vii. 1016 n.; Tl. 478. 

Biladva, now Bilau, vii. 1016; II. 473. 

Bilhana, court-poet of Parmidi, vii. 937 ; his 
birthplace Khonamusga, i. 90 n.; describes 
Takgaka Naga, 220 n.; reminiscence from 
his Kavya, iii. 378 n.; studied and imitated 
by Kalhana, I. 10; notices S’aradai shrine 
of Kagmir, II. 285 with n.; his description 
of Kaémir, 375. 

Biméa, nephew of Haladchara, vii. 216. 

Bimba, Dimara of Nilaigva, vii. 1631; executed, 
viii. 424, 616. 

Bimba, an exile, viii. 543. 

Bimba, step-brother of Tilaka, made dvarapati 
by Bhikgsacara, viii. 790; prime minister, 
862 ; sent to attack Sussala, 884; defeated, 
923 ; goes over to Sussala, 927; killed, 965. 

Bimba, queen of Baladitya, iii. 482. 

Bimba, a S'ahi princess, vii. 103. 

Bimbesvara, shrine of S'iva, iii. 482. 

Bimbiya, a Takka, vii. 1064. 

Bicagi, stream and valley (Bhedavana), II. 
279 n. 

Biru, Kasmir Pargana, II. 476. 

Bitarh, river, viii. 920 n. 

Black Mountains, i in Hazara, viii. 3402 n. 

blood, sprinkled at Kosa ceremony, v. 326. 

boat bridges, construction of, in Kasmir, iii. 

S54. 

lsatmivn; of Kagmir, v. 101. 

Bodhesvara, modern designation of Bhite- 
évara, i. 149-150 n. 

bodhi, obtained by Bodhisattvas, i. 139. 

Bodhisattva, i. 134, 185, 137, 144; iii. 4; term 
defined, i. 138; Nagarjuna Bh., 173, 177. 

Bolor, Albériini’s reference to, II. 363. 

Bolydsaka, now Buliasa, v. 214 n., 225; old 
frontier at, If. 403, 

Bomba clan, in Vitasta Valley, II. 433; in 
Karnav, 434. 

Bon'sar lake, a Tirtha, II. 479. 

Bot. Kasmir Pargana, II. 471. 

Bradiimar, the old Bhattarakamatha, vi. 240 n. ; 
Il. 448. 

brahmadanda, iv. 656. 

Brahmahatyd, a spectre, iv. 103. 

Brahmajayala, chief of Vallapura, viii. 1083. 

Brahmamandapa, hell called, iii. 459. 

Brahmamatia, iii. 476. 

Brahman, » magician, iii. 456. 

Brahman, minister of Vikramaditya, iii. 475 sq 

Brahmans, spared by Nagas, i. 18] ; retained 
as officials under Muhommadan rule, [. 130. 

Brahmapuri, term for some pious foundation, 
viii, 628. 

Brahmaputra, comet, viii. 2498. 


| Brahmaraja, treasurer, vii. 166. 
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BRAHMASARAS, 


Bralhmasaras, lake, on Mount Haramukh, II. 
408. 

‘Brahma-Sakal,’ peak of Naubandhana shown 
as, II. 393 n. 

Bran, site of Bhimadevi, ii. 135 n. 

branding, with sign of dog's foot, vi. 109. 

-brar, Ks. ‘ goddess,’ <Skr. -bhattirika, II. 
276 n. 

Brjrinambal, lagoon, old Bhattaranadvala, 
vii. 1038 n. 

Brhadbuddha, colossal statue of Buddha at 
S‘rinagar, iii. 955; at Parihasapura, iv. 
203 


Brhadraja, nickname of Laksmaka, viii. 1893, 
2217. 

Brhaapati, see Cippatajayapida. 

Brhatsamhita, of Varihamihira, quoted as 
‘Samhita,’ i, 55; vii. 1720; mention of 
Kasmiras in, IT. 365. 

Brhatsetu, ‘Great Bridge,’ in S'rinagar, iii. 
S354; viii, 1171; IL. 449. 

Brhattikka, the ‘Great’ Tikka, Damara of 
Devasarasa, viii. 622, 529. 

bridge, of Pravarasena IL, iii. 354. 

bridges, of old S’rinagar, ITI. 449. 

Bring, river, IT. 412. 

Bring, Kasmir Pargana, IT. 468. 

-bror (<Skr. bhattaraka), Ké. equivalent of 
aoe i. 38 n.; its popular etymology, ii. 

34 n. 

Buch'vor, identified with Bhiksiravatika, i. 
342 n; IT. 454. 

Bud*brar, site of Bhedagiri Tirtha, i. 35 n.; 


ID. 473. 
Buddha, ‘Lord of the worlds, i, 138; his 
name ‘Sarvirthasiddha,’ viii. 240; kills 


snake, 2234; his birthday celebrated in 
Kadmir, I. 9; colossal statue in Jayendra- 
vihara, iii. 5.7; vi. 172; statne in Bhinna- 
vihara, ili. 464; statue in Jayupura, iv. 507 ; 
statue brought from Magadha, 249-262; 
colossal images ut S‘rinugar and Parihisa- 
pura, vii. 1097; colossal image at S'rinagar, 
viii, 1184; represented on coina of Naniska, 
i171 0. 

Buddha, son of Ramavardhana, vi. 126. 

Buldharaja, son of Induraja, vii. 263. 

Budidharaja, family of, vii, 975. 

Buddhism, its friendly relations to other 
cults in Kasmir, I. 9; its accommodating 
character, t+.; Kalhana's interest in, 4; its 
position under Kaniska’s rule, 76; under 
Lalitaditya, 92; importance of Kasmir for, 
TIT. 354. 

Buddhist tradition about Aégoka, i. 101 n.; 
about Kanigka, 168 n.; about Mihirakula, 
289 n.; Buddhist legend of Kytyasrama, 
131 n.; Buddhist expression, 172 n. 

Badil, village, vi. 318 n.; pass, IT. 393. 

-bug, in Kaémir village names, II. 476 n. 
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CAKRAPURA. 


Btu ier, Professor George, interpretations 
of, i. 48-49 n., 50 n.; vil. 414 n.; on the 
historical value of Caritas, I. 4; on relation 
of Jaina and S'‘aiva cults in Gujrat, 9; 
proves genuineness of last two Books of 
Rajatar., 42; discovers codex archetypus of 
Rajater., 45; clears up Kalhana's system of 
chronology, 57; on attempted adjust- 
ments of Kalhana’s chronology, 70; on 
Hemacandra’s reference to Kasmir IT. 2&6 ; 
on study of Kagmir topography, 350; on 
value of Kasmir Mahatmyas, 378. 

Bukhara, supposed mention of, iv. 166 n. 

Buliasa, village, old Bolyisaka, v. 214 n.; 
225 n.; I. 403. 

bull, S‘iva's, images of, ii, 133. 

Bulla, grandson of Tanvanga, vii, 1065; pro- 
bably brother of Tulla, I. 145 n. 

bullion, used as medium of exchange, II, 318. 

Bumai, village, vii. 6 n.; II. 487. 

Bum'zu village, named in gloss, ii. 165 n.; 
temple of Bhima S'‘ahi at, vi. 177-178 n.; 
II. 465. 

Buniar, ruins of, II. 404, 

Buppa, other name of prince Bhoja, vii. 1525. 

burning-ground, of S'rinagari, iii, 339; at 
Mirisamgama, 339-349 n. 

Burnovur, E., on etymology of name Kasmira, 
II. 387. 

But*por, village, viii. 2431. 

Buth'gér, site of BhiteSvara Tirtha, i. 107 n. ; 
ruins at, v. 55-59 n.; see Bhittesvara. 

Bits, village, old Bhavaccheda (?), iii. 381 ; 
II. 460. 


Biitshikust, epithet of Sikandar, Sultan of 
Kudmir, [. 131. 


Cc. 


Caitya, built by Aséka, i. 103: by Turnska 
kings, 170; by Yudhisthira TI.’s ministers, 
iii, 380, 381; by Lalitadityn, iv. 200, 204. 

‘cakkalaka,’ ‘group of four verses,’ iii, 21- 
24n. 

‘cakra,’ puns on word, i. 69. 

Cakrabhinu, Brahman, vi. 108. 

Cakrabhrt, see Cakradhara. 

Cakradhara, temple and Tirtha, now Tank'dar, 
i. 38 (called Cakrabhyt), 261, 270; vii. 258, 
261, 269 ; viii. 78; temple burned, 971, 991; 
1004; 1064; irrigation at, iv. 191; history 
of site and temple, IT. 461. ; 

Cakramardikd, queen of Lalitaditya, iv. 213, 
276; mother of Vajriditya, 393. 

Cakramatha, built for Pisupatas, v. 404. 

Cakramelaka, locality (?), vi. 1OR, 

‘ cakraniyaka, ‘master of witches,’ i. 103. 

Cakrapura, foundation of, iv, 213. 

Cakrapura, Jocal name, viii. 1403 n. 
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CAKRAVARMAN. 


Cakravarman, son of Nirjitavarman, crowned 
king of Kasmir, v. 288; overthrown, 292 ; 
restored, 297 : allies himself with Dimaras, 
306 ; recovers throne, 329 ; triumphal entry, 
341; marries Domba-girl, 387; murdered, 
413; 4389; vill, 3433, 3434; 1. 102. 

Cakresvara, Lingn, iv. 276. 

‘cithrika, ‘intriguer,’ v. 268. 

Calagaiija, v treasury oflice, iv. 589. 

Camaka, strolling player, vii. 289. 

Camha, territory, the okl Campa, IT. 431. 

Campi, territory of Cambi, vii. 2/8, Asatn, 
chief of, 5X8; Rajaputra from, viii. 823; 
Jasata, chief of, 538; 1083; 14438; mornls 
of people in, 1531; topography of, IL 481. 

Camphor, preparation of, vii. 7722; used for 
worship, ii, 122 n. 

Camrada, Durgiy, iii. 46; story of, vii. 170%. 

canals, in S'rinagar, iii. 360 n.; drawn from 
Vésan River, II. 415; construction of, 428. 

Canda, follower of Tinga, vii. 97. 

Canda, ancestor of Lohara family, vii. 1283. 

Candaka, Kavi, ii. 16. 

Candaka, sons of, vii. 908. . 

Candala, meaning of term, iv. 475 n.; Can- 
dilas used as watchmen, vi. 77, 78, 79; vii. 
309; classed with Dombas, vi. 192; robbers, 
viii. 251; bravos, 304 ; executioners, 1103. 

Candala : Candralekha, queen of Purmandi, 
of Karnata, vii. 7779, 1121, 1124. 

Candalé, lady of Jayasimha’s seraglio, viii. 

* 3320. 

Candanddri, Malaya mountains, iv. 156. 

Candika, a form of Durgi, iii. 33, 40, 52. 

Candras Pandit, Purohita of S'ardi, IT. 280-284. 

-candra, in dynastic names, v. 143-144 n. 

Candrabhaga, river Cinab, iii, 468 , viii. 554, 
626; limit of Darvibhisira, i. 140 n. 

Candrabhagd, stream in Kasmir, iv. 638. 

Candrdcdrya (Candra), grammarian, i. 176. 

Candradeva, Brahman, propitiates Nilaniga, 
i. 182; mentioned in Nilamata, /84; in 
legend of Nilamata, IT. 389. 

Candragrama, Agrahara, iv. 5. 

Candrékara, minister, vii. 5, 32. 

Candrakulya, viver, i. 318. 

Candratekha, Nigi, i. 218, 242. 

Candralekhd, queen of Kgomugupta, vi. 179; 
queen of Parmandi (Candala), vii. 1119 n. 

Candramukha, son of Devamukha, vii. 111. 

Candrapida : Vajraditya, son of Durlabhaka, 
iv. 39; also called Vajraditya, 43; king of 
Kasmir, 45; anecdote of his justice, 55; 
story of his fast, 82; destroyed by Taripida, 
112; spares his murderer, 115; his love for 
his people, y. 278; his treasures, viii. 1961 ; 
3423; his date, I. 67; record of his reign 
analyzed, 88. 

Candrapura, legendary town of Viévagadva, 
iv. 593 ne; WT. lb 
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CILINESE, 


Candrardja, commander-in-chief of Harsa, vii. 
1363, 1369, 1371; fights Sussala, 14199: 
killed, 1402. 

Candravati, a potter's wife, i. 321. 

Candri, nurse of Nanda, vii. 1490. 

Candurdja, ancestor of Lohara family, vii. 
1283. 

Canga, attendant of Tunga, vii. 47. 

Cankuna, the Tuhkhira, Lalitaditya's minister, 
iv. 2/1, his name perhaps a Chinese title, 
wh. n.; builds Vihara in S'rinagar, 275: his 
son-in-law, 216; works magic, 246, 249- 
252, 258; obtains Buddha image, 262; 
361. 

Cankunarthara, at Parihisapura, iv. 
mentioned by Ou-k'ong, “4. n. 

Cankunavihara, in S'rinngay, iv. 215; restored, 
viii. 2415, 

Canpaka, father of Kalhana, calied ‘ Lord,’ 
i-viii. colophons; frequents Nandiksetra, 
vii. 954: brother of Kanaka, 1117; in 
charge of ‘Gate,’ 1177; advises Harsa, 
J5X6 sq.; sent in search of Bhoja, 1592; 
his attendant Jelaka, 1623 ; directs S'thgara 
to Nandiksetra, viii. 2365; biographical 
data regarding him, I. 6; his faithfulness 
to Harsa, 7; his S‘aiva cult, 8. 

Canila (?), stream, v. 112. 

Caritas, historical Kavyas, a source of Indian 
history, I. 3. 

Carman, Thakkura of Lohara, viii. 1828. 

Carvikas, sect of, iv. 345. 

Cataka, poet, iv. 497. 


211; 


‘*eatasa,’ moaning of term, i. 218 n. 


‘ eatuhsala, ‘quadrangle,’ iv, 200, 204. 

‘ caturdtman,' name of Visnu, iv. 508; v. 25. 

Catuska, son of Prthvihara, brother of 
Kosthedvara, viii, 2318; raises rebellion, 
9748; 2810; attacks Rilhana, 2830; takes 
refuge with Trillaka, 2913 ; invades S‘amala, 
3113. 

Catuska, son of Gargacandra, viii. 612. 

‘ catuskikd, meaning of term, vii. 1550 n. 

Census, of KaSmir, IT. 438. 

Central Asia, old trade route to, IT. 488; 
deserts of, I. 98. 

centuries, omitted in Laukika reckoning, i. 
52 n. 

Chalitaka, city-prefect, iv. Sl. 

Chalitasvamin, temple. iv. 1. 

Chambar, village, viii. 1875-77 n.; identified 
with S‘arambara, II. 207; route pnssing, 


400. 
Chate*kul, stream, old Dugdhaganga, IT. 418. 
Chavillakara, chronicler, i. 19; his work used 
by Kalhana, I. 26; character of royal names 
aupplied by, 74. 
cherry, in Kaémir, iv. 219 n. : 
Chinese, Lalitaditya’s relations with the, iv. 
126 n.; their oxpedition to Bultistan, I. 19; 
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their help asked by Lalitaditya, 7). : Chinese 
Annals, mention Muktipida, iv. 126 n.; 
check chronology of Karkotas, I. 67; 
Chinese records, of Kasmir topography, II. 
354; Chinese Buddhists, last pilgrimage 
of, to Kaémir, 358; see Hiuen Tsiang, Ou- 
k’ong. 

Choja, minister of Unmattavanti, v. 428; 
vi. 211. 

cholera (visticika), iii. 512. 

Chrath, Kasmir Pargana (° S‘rirastra), II. 473. 
chronicles of Kasmir, earlier, i. 17; I. 24 8q.; 
later, continuing Kalhana’s work, II. 373. 
Chronological Tables, of Kasmir kings, I. 

134-138. 

chronology, of Rajatarangini, its supposed 
obscurities, I. 57; precision of Laukika 
dates, 58; reckoning in Laukika era, 7. ; 
starting point of Kalhana’s chronology, 59 ; 
assumed uggregate of Gonandiya reigns, 
60; calculated date of Gonanda IIL, 61; 
excessive averages of reigns in first. three 
Books, 62; chronological aberration in 
First Book, 64; do. in Third Book, 65; 
checked dates of Kirkota rulers, 67 ; value 
of Kalhana’s chronology, 68 ; its unhistorical 
character in first three Books, 69; attempts 
to adjust it, 70. 

Chudda, son of Sadda, minister, viii. 183; 
city-prefect, 256; conspires against Uccala, 
268, 278, 296; attacks king, 319. 

Chudda, son of Jannkasimhna, viii. 1570. 

Chudda, soldier, viii. 454. 

Chudda, younger brother of Kosthegvara, viii. 
2451. 

Chudda, wife of Gargacandra, viii. 460, 1122 ; 
in power in Lahara, 1130; killed fighting, 
137. 

Cilas, AMberiini's name for, IT. 363. 

Cinab, see Candrabhaga ; hill territories on, 
IT. 432. 

Cinta, wife of Udaya, her Vihara, viii. 3352. 

Cippatajayapida : Brhaspati, king of Kasmir, 
iv. 676; ruled by his uncles, 679; killed by 
sorcerer, 686; viii. 3426; mentioned in 
Haravijaya,I. 95; hisdeath a chronological 
landmark, 59. 

Ciramocana, Kaamir Tirtha, on Kanakavahini, 
i, 149; Jalauka dies at, 152. 

Citraratha, minister, viii. 1436; in charge of 
Padagra, 1482; follower of Sujji, 1620; 
sent against Lohara, 1963; holds both 
Padagra and ‘Gate, 1964; executes Da- 
mare, 1993; allied to Sujji, 2043; his 
ascendency, 2192; his exactions, 2224; 
attack on his life, 2245; his end, 234]. 

Citriya, brother-in-law of Sujji, viii. 2180. 

Cittapaini Pass, on Pir Pantsél Range, IT. 398. 

city-prefects, in S'rinagara, vi. 70; viii. 
3334-38. 
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classical notices, of Kasmir, II. 361. 

climate, of Kagmir, JI. 426; of Kisangunga 
Valley, viii. 2509-13 n. 

coins, of Kasmir kings, II. 314-322: see 
Dinnira; studied by Kalhana, |. 26; of 
Karkota rulers, 17. 318; of Pravarasena IL, 
1. 85; of Toramana, ili. 103, Corn: 1. 82; 
of Lahkhana-Udayaditya, ili, 883 .: of 
Durlabhadeva, and Pratapiditya, iv. 8 n.; 
of Jayapida, 517 n.; of Ksemagupta, vi. 
177-178 n.; of Harsa, vii. 926 n.; Tb. 315; 
of Bhiksacara, vill. 883 n.: of Gulhana, 
3301 n.; finds of coins near Tsak*dar Udar, 
II. 462. 

Colas, king of, i. 300; iii. $32. 

colossal statues, see Buddha ; lingus, at Pin- 
drethan, iii. 99 n. 

commerce, conditions of, between Kasmir and 
India, If. 324. 

contract, formula of, in Lokaprakiga, (1. 314. 

eenper coins, large issue of, by Jayapida, I]. 
320. 


copper-mine, in Kramarajya, iv. 617, ddd. 

corvée, in Kasgmir, v. 172-174 n.; see Béegar. 

Cérgali Pass, on Pir Pantsil, LU. 3899. 

Cotigali Pass, on Pir Pantgal,aW. 598. 

cowrees, feckoning with, in Kasmir, Il. 312; 
probable basis of Kasmir monetary system, 
323, 324, 

CunnincuHam, General Alexander, his identiti- 
cation of S‘rinagari, i. 104 n.; on Toramaina 
coins, iii. 103 n.; on Kathana’s chronology, 
J. 57 n.; on rectification of Kiarkota dates, 
67,68 n.; on Jalauka's temple at S'rinagari, 
11. 290; on position of Parihisapura, 301; 
on Abii-l- Fazl’s account of Kasmir currency, 
310 n.; his identifications of Kasmir sites, 
349; on Hiuen Tsiang’s ‘ New City,’ 439. 

currency of Kasmir, under Hindu rule, LI. 
314-324; in time of Abia-l-Fozl, 310. 

customs, collected at ‘ Drangas,’ viii. 2010 n. ; 
II. 29]. 


D. 


Dachiinpor, Kasmir Parganna, IT. 461. 

‘ datéika,’ ‘ foreigner,’ vi. 803. 

Daitya-women, intercourse with, iii, 469. 

Daksinapirn, Kaémir Pargana, IT. 461. : 

Daksindpatha (Dekhan), wider Karpita prin- 
cess, iv. 152. ' 

Déksinatyas, wnist-clothes of, iv. 180: fashions 
of, vii. 926. 

Dal lake, its outflow, iii. 339-349 n.; IT. 416; 
its islands and shores, 417. 

Dallaka, a foveigner, vii. 189, 198. 

Dam, in Akbar's currency, I. 310. 

Damavas, significance of term ‘feudal land- 
holder, Jb. 304; specimens of this feudal 
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elass, 305; its development and power 
under Lohara dynasty, 1.; designation of 
D. as ‘Lavanyas, 306; their rebellions 
under later reigns, 7.; their turbulence 
and boorish ways, 307 ; hold land on service- 
tenure, 2b.; reference of Ksemendra to D., 
308; persecuted by Harga, vii. 1227-1241; 
loyalty of a Damara-lady, viii. 3115 ; effect 
of their predominance, I. 15; Kalhana’s 
animosity against them, 19. 

Démodara I, king of Kasmir, i. 64; viii. 3408; 
I. 72. 

Démodara I, king of Kasmir, i. 153; legend 
of ‘Damodara's Stida,’ 156; viii, 3412; 
folklore character of traditions about him, 
1. 76. 

Démodara, abbreviated name of Damodara- 
sida (Dam*dar Udar), viii. 1519. 

Démodaragupta, Kavi, iv. 496. 

Dimodararanya, same as the Dimodarasiida 
(Dam‘dar Udar), vi. 183. 

Damodarasida, alluvial plateau, now Dam'dar 
Udar, i. 156 n., 157; its legend, II. 476. 

Damodar-Nag, i. 156 n. 

Dampor, spring of, ii. 136 n. 

Danagal, fort on lower Vitasta, i. 180 n. 

‘danapattaka,’ ‘ grant,’ v. 397. 

Darvichaka, commander-in-chief, viii. 177. 

dancing-girls, belonging to temple, iv. 269. 

Dandaka, litter-carrier, vii. 481. 

Dandaka, chamberluin, vii. 659. 

dandakalasaka, a disease, vii. 1443. 

‘ dandanayaka,’ ‘ prefect of police,’ vii. 951 n. 

pee identifies Kaspeiria with Kasmir, 

Dar, Brahman family, ii. 56 n. 

-dara.  KaSmir local name, v. 87 n. 

Derad ; Darada, see Dards. 

Daraddesa, name for Upper Kisanganga 
Valley, II. 435. 

Daratpura, -puri, chief town of Dards, vu. 912, 
915; viii. 1153; perhaps now Guréz, II. 407, 
435. 

Dards, Skr. Darad, Darada, i. 312; v. 152; vii. 
119; viii, 2538; under king pode 
vit. 167, 171, 174, 176, 375; attacked by 
Harsga, L171, 1173, 1174, 1181, 1185, 1194, 
1197; ruled by Jagaddala, viii. 209, 211; 
ruled by Manidhara, 614; ruled by Yaéo- 
dhara, 2454; Bhoja's flight to, 2709; their 
invasion under Viddasiha, 2764, 2765, 2771, 
2776, 2842-2897; nlleged licentiousness 
of, i. 307 n.; wine-drinking of, iv. 169; 
restlessness of, viii. 2519; their gold-wash- 
ing, II. 240; their ethnography, 431; meu- 
tioned in Brhatsamhita, 365; the Dard 
country (Daraddesa), i. 93; vii. 911; viii. 
201, 1130, 3041, 3047. 

Darhal Pass, on Pir Pantsil, i. 302 n. Corr.; 
II. 393. 
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Darpitapura, uncertain locality, iv 183; vii. 
966; viii. 1840. 

Darsanapala, friend of Uccala and Sussala, 
vii. 1253, 1837; cefeated, 1356; deserts 
Harsa, 1499; surrenders to Sussala, 16507, 
1519, 1621. 

Darva, tribe mentioned in Brhatsamhita, 1. 
365, 

Darvibhisira, territory of ‘Darvas and 
Abhisaras,’ between Vitasté and Candra- 
bhaga, i. 180; iv. 712; invaded by S’am- 
karavarman, v. 141; Naravahana, chief of, 
209; Nara, a chief in, vii. 1282; character 
of people in, viii. 15631; town founded in, 
2440; application of geographical term, IT. 
432. 

Daryaka, son of Kumarapala, viii. 645, 550, 
864. 


Daéagrami, village, viii. 2941. 

Dastagir Sahib, Ziarat of, II. 467. 

‘dasyu, ‘robber,’ term applied to D&maras, 
viii. 7 n.; IT. 306. 

dead, spirits of, suffer from hunger, ii. 20 n. 

debasement, of Kasmir coinage, II. 315, 

Dégam, village, vii. 266 n.; IT. 472: 

Degréima, now Dégam, vii. 266. 

Delhi, name transferred to successive capitals, 
II. 441. 

demons’ heads, on Kaémir banners, iii. 77. 

denarius, term dinnara derived from, II. 308. 

Dengapala, Thakkura of Cinadb Valley, viii. 
5h4, 1654, 1698, 1729. 

deposits, law regarding, viii. 123 n. 

‘ desyc,' ‘ foreign,’ iii. 9. 

Devagupta, son of Parvagupta, v. 437. 

Devakalaéa, favourite of Didda, vi. 324, 330. 

Devalekhaé, queen of Sussala, viii. 1443, 

Devalgom, Tirtha near, i. 33 n. 

Devamukha, clerk, vii. 111. 

Devandyaka, soldier, vii. 1541. 

Devaprasada, servant of Varnata, vi. 98. 

Devasarasa, district, now Div‘sar, viii. 504, 662, 
685, 1069, 1260, 1281, 1347, 151], 2792, 
2742, 3116, 3281, 3285; its topography, II. 
470. 

Devasarman, minister of Jayipida, iv. 469; 
661, 5683; vii. 1377. 

Deresvara, Pitthaka, son of, viii. 214, 

devicakra, equivalent of ‘matrcakra,’ i. 122 n. ; 
383, 385.0 | 

Devistotra, of Anandavardhana, date of Kay- 
yata’s commentary on, vi. 313 n. 

Devistotra, of YaSaskara, commentated by 
Rajanaka Ratnakaytha, I. 46 n. 

‘dhakka, ‘watch-station, equivalent of 
‘dranga,’ iii. 227; v. 39; IL. 291, 391. 

Dhammata, son of Tanvanga, vii. 618; con- 
spires against Kaloéa, 626, 633 ; exiled, 639; 
returns to Kaémir, 897; conspires against 
Harsa, 1013, 1027 ; executed, 1039, 1048. 
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Dhanaka, follower of Canpaka, vii. 1594. 
Dhananyaya (Arjuna), story of, viii. 2789. 
Dhanva, a Damara, v, 51, 56; TT. 305. 

Dhanya : Dhanyaka, of Tcchati’s family, fights 
for Sussala, viii. 1083; joins Jayasimha, 
1438; intrigues against Sujji, 1610; made 
chief-justice, 1624; exiled, 1985; supported 
by Jayasimha, 2044; returns to court, 
2191; sent against Mallarjuna, 2265; his 
brother Vasanta, 2337; his pious founda- 
tions, 2419; sent against Lothana, 2500; 
forms camp on Madhumati, 2507; besieges 
S‘irahéila, 2552; treats for surrender of 
Lothana, 2605; delivers Lothana to king, 
2643; sent to assist Sasthacandra, 2788 ; 
makes peace with Rajavadana, 2906; sent 
to secure Bhoja, 2958; duped by Rajava- 
dana, 2973; destroys Niga, 2996; sent to 
treat with Bhoja, 3082; proceeds to Paiici- 

ama, 3124; receives Bhoja, 3168; his 
eath, 3325. 

‘ dhanya, ‘rice,’ i. 246 ; a medium of currency, 
II. 313. 

-dhara, Skr. for ‘ pass,’ IT. 396. 

Dharma, uncle of Cippatajayipida, iv. 679, 
697. 

Dharma, god, appears in dog form, iv. 76. 

Dharma hikaranw, an office, iv. 588. 

Dharmaranya, Vihira of Asoka, i. 103. 

Dharmarka, official, vii. 42. 

Dharmasvamin, temple, iv. 697. 

Dhira, nephew of S'iira, v. 26. 

Dhuddvana, mountain, viii. 595; now Diriin 
Nar, II. 410; defile of, 490. 

dhipa, incense, ii. 122; viii. 143. 

Dhwrjafi, minion of Ksemagupta, vi. 166. 

Dhydnoddara, locality, viii. 1431, 1508, 1510. 

Did*mar quarter, the old Diddamatha, vi. 
300 n. 

Diddd, queen, daughter of Simharaja, married 
to Ksemagupta, vi. 177; guardian of her 
son Abhimanyu, 188; exiles Phalguna, 203 ; 
defeats conspiracy, 228 ; ne against her, 
240; her vengeance, 256; her lameness, 
276; her piety, 293; destroys her grand- 
sons, 311; ie love for Tunga, 322; 
destroys Bhimagupta and ascends throne, 
332; defeats rebellion, 338; chooses her suc- 
cessor, 355; her death, 365; vii. 1284; ‘the 
lame queen,’ viii. 3388 ; 3439, 3442; her part 
in Kaémir history, I. 104; troubles of her 
regency, 105; her political ability, 106; 
establishes connection with Lohara, IJ. 204; 
suspicious gold coin of, 315 n. 

Didda, epithet of Asamati, viii. 226, 233. 

Diddakgema, nickname of Ksemagupta, vi. 
177. 

Didddématha, now Did*mar quarter, ‘vi. 300; 
vii. 11; viii. 349; IT. 448. 

Diddapala, S'shi prince, vii. 146. 
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Diddapura, locality, vi. 300. 

Diddésvamin, temple of Didda, vi. 300 ; second 
temple called, 302. 

Diddavihdra, founded by Didda, vi. 303, Add. ; 
viii. 580. 

digbandha, Tantric rite, iv. 600 n. 

Dena legend on coins of Ksemagupta, 

Ditha, son of Lothana, viii. 1914, 

Ditha, wife of Kalaéga, vii. 331. 

Dithabhattaraka, enemy of Gargacandra, viii. 
432, 446. 

Dinna, father of Teja, viii. 309. 

Dinnagrama, settlement of Khasas, viii. 2917; 
2933, 2951, 3308. 

Dinnara, in KaSmir monetary system, mean- 
ing of term, IT. 308; gloss identifies it with 
Ks. ‘dyar,’ ‘cash,’ 2b.; large numbers in 
Dinnara reckoning, 7.; Abw-l-Fazl’s ac- 
count, 310; traditional monetary terms in 
Kaémir, 312; money reckoning in Loka- 
prakaéa, 313; later Hindu coins of Kasmir, 
314; silver and gold coins of Harsa, 315; 
scanty use of silver and gold coins, 317; 
Karkota coinage, 318; coins of Pravarasena, 
319; Toramana coins, 7b.; Kalhana's refe- 
rence to Toramina coins, 320; story of Jaya- 
pida’s copper coins, 321; debasement in 
Kasmir coinage, 322; table of Kasmir 
monetary values, 323; cowree probable 
unit of Kasmir reckoning, 2b.; estimate of 
price records of Kalhana, 325; cheapness 
of old Kaémir, 326; estimate of value of 
cash aums of Rajatar., 327; rice a subsidiary 
currency, 328. 

‘ dinnara-khari,’ ‘a Kharwar in rice,’ IT. 313. 

Dionysiaka, reference to Kasmirians in, II. 
353. 

Dionysios, of Samos, refers to Kaémir, II. 
362. 

Divar, village, site of Parihasapura, II. 301. 

Divsar, district, old Devasarasa, viii. 504 n.; 
II. 470. 

divination, by breath, vii. 796 n. 

‘diviras,’ ‘clerks,’ v. 177; vii. 119; character 
of, viii. 131. 

Dogras, country of, II. 432. 

Domba, son of Utkarsa, vii. 1068. 

Domba, son of Sajja, viii. 1133. 

Dombas, a low caste of menials, iv. 476 n.; as 

"singers, v. 354, 359, 361-396; vi. 69, 84; as 
huntsmen, 182; associated with Candalas, 
192. 

doublets, of proper names, used by Kalhana, 
I. 13. 

Dour, Mr. J. M., on term ‘ Turk,’ IT. 306 n. 

Drab*gam, village, 11. 275, 472. 

Drabhagrama, now Drab*gam, IT, 275, 472, 

Drang, village, old frontier-station on Tés*- 
maidan route, vii. 140 n.; If. 399. 
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Drang, village in Uttar, old watch-station on 
route to S’ardi, viii. 2507 n.; II. 280, 405. 
Drang, at Barimula, the old ‘ Western 
Gate,’ II. 402. 

Drang, site of old gate at Hiir'pér, v. 39 n. 

‘dranga,' ‘ watch-station,’' localities thus desig- 
nated, II. 291; term defined in Koéa, 292 ; 
eguivalent of ‘dhakka,’ 7.; guarding of 
‘drangas, 391; customs collected at, viii. 
2010; dranga of S'‘arapura, vii. 1352; 
viii 1577, 2803; on route to Kisangangi, 
2507, 2702 ; see Karkotadranga. 

‘drangika,’ ‘drangika, ‘drangin,’ designation 
of officials, II. 292. 

Driva, tract on Kisangaiga, viii, 2709; LI. 
282. 

Dravida, Dravida, ‘Dravidian,’ sorcerer, iv. 
594, 604; settlers, viii. 2444. 

dress, changes in Kasmir, vii. 921-924 n. 

Drew, Mr. F., on Kasgmir geography, II. 387 ; 
on lacustrine features of Kasmir Valley, 
389; on term ‘ Pir’ for mountain passes, 
397. 

Drona, story of son of, ii. 95. . 
Drug*jan, suburb of S'rinagar, i. 342 n. ; iden- 
tified with Durgagalika, 11. 4 n.; HL. 460. 
Dud’khut Pass, old Dugdhaghata, vii. 1171 n. ; 
11. 406, 

Dud!'rhoém village, old Dugdhasrama, IL. 419, 
489. 

Dadganga, stream, old Dugdhasindhy, IL. 418. 

duels, encouraged by Uceala, viii. 169-174. 

Dugar, territory of Dogras, its old name, 
Il. 432. 

Dugdhaganga, vi. 172-173 n.; LI. 418. 

Dugdhaghata, fort on Dard frontier, vii. 1177 ; 
viii. 2468, 2715; leaves name to Dud'khut 
Pass, II. 406. 

Dugdhasrama, now Dud'rhom villuge, LI. 419, 
489, 

Dulea, Turk invasion of, IT. 408. 

Diimbs, village watchmen in Kadmir, iv. 475 

“ni; IT. 480; see Domba. 

Diinsti; see Dints. 

Dints, Kasmir Pargana, 11. 476. 

Duranda, perhaps Drava on Kiganganga, viii. 
2709 + LL. 282. 

Durga, goddess, animal oblation to, iii. &3. 

Durga, queen of Jayapida, iv. 660. 

Durgéagaltka, Yudhisthira L. imprisoned at, 
ii. 4; probably Drug"jan, in S'rinagar, IL. 
450. 

DurGAPRASADA, 
edition, I. 54. 

Dungara, old name of Dogra country, LI. 432. 

Durgottdrinividyd, spell called, viii. 106. 

Durlabhaka-Pratipaditya IL, king of Kaémir, 
iv. 7: coins of, 8n.; founds Pratipapura, 
10; his death, 44; viii. 3423: his date as 
indicated by Chinese Annals, |. 68. 


Pandit, his Rijatarangini 
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Durlabhasvdmin, temple of, iv. 6. 

Durlabhavardhana, small official, iii. 489; sup- 
posed son of Karkota Naga, 490; marries 
princess Anangalekha, 489; called Prajaa- 
ditya, 494; discovers his wife’s intrigue, 
500; crowned king, 528; his grants, iv. 6; 
his death, 6; viii. 3422; traditions about 
his origin, I. 86; evidence of his historical 
existence, 87; Hiuen Tsiang’s visit in his 
time, 7. 

Dariin Nar, mountain spur, old Dhudavana, 
viii. 595 n.; IL, 410. 

Duryodhana, epic hero, vii. 1718. 

‘dvadasa,’ “ Twelver,” monetary term (Bah'*- 
gan’), II. 313. 

dvadasabhaga, an impost, vii. 203. 

Dvaipiyana, the Rgi Vyasa, ii. 16. 

Dvar, watch-station of Baramila, mentioned 
by Albérani, Il. 362. 

‘dvdra, ‘gate,’ term for frontier passes and 
watch-stations, i. 122; iv. 404; v. 197; 
mentioned by Ou-k’ong, II. 358; their 
organization and watching, 391; see ‘lord 
of the Gate’; d. on Pir Pantsal Pass, i. 
302; viii. 1680; a. of Varahamila, 418 ; 
d. of Karkotadranpa, vii. 140. 

‘dvdradhikarin, see ‘lord of the Gate.’ 

‘dvéradhipa,’ se ‘lord of the Gate.’ 

‘ dvaradhisvara, see ‘lord of the Gate.’ 

Dedrakd, town and Tirtha, iv. 160. 

‘ dvdrandyaka, see (lord of the Gate.’ 

‘ dvarapati, see “lord of the Gate.’ 

Dearavati, town built by Jayapida, iv. 510, 
511; its situation, 11. 480. 

Dvaravati, tract in Vitasta Valley, v. 225 n.; 
V1, 404. 

Dvaravidya, Sanskritized name of Dvarbidi, 
v. 214 n. 

Dvirbidi, tract in Vitasti Valley (old Dvara- 
vati), v. 2l4.n.; Il. 404. 

‘dvareéa,’ see ‘lord of the Gate.’ 

Dvavimsati, alleged name of Dints Parguna, 
LI. 476. 

Dotbéhuka, royal minister, viii. 2506. 

dvidinniri, coin issued by Hassan Shih, IL. 
320. 

Dvigarta, alleged old name of Dogra country, 
IL. 432. 

Dvigrama, local name, vii. 266 n. 

Duitiya, lord of Urasa, viii. 8402, 

Dyartgul, locality, old Yakgadara, v. 87 n.; 
I]. 403. 


E. 


eclipse, solar, at Kurukgetra, viii. 2220 n, 

eighteen state oftices, in Kasmir, iv. 14], 

ekanya, a body of military organization, v. 
249, 260, 269, 201, 288; vi. 91, 120, 124, 132, 
183; vii. 94, 136, 155, 161, 162, 1604. 
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Exias, Mr. Ney, identifios defile forced by 
Mirzi Haidar, IT. 490 n. 

embankments in Kaémir, i. 40; old ‘Setu’ at 
S'rinagar, iii. 339-849 n. 

endowment for feeding Brahmans, i. 347 n. 

endowments lost to Purohitas, ii. 132. 

Ephthalites, their rulein Kasgmir, i. 289 n.; iii. 
383 n.; 1.78; coins of E. rulers, i. 347 n.; 
11. 3A3 n.; J. 80, Rk; xee White Huns. 

epics, closely studied by Kalhana, I. 11. 

Eramantaka, from Parihisapura, vi. 218, 238, 
251, 254. 

Ersking, Mr., on 
Kaémir, II. 387 n. 

Eya, a mythical plant, viii. 1567, 

ethnography, of old Kasmir, IT. 424, 

etymologies, alluded to, iii. 194; see popular 
etymulogy. 

Evenaka, subdivision in Kasmir, viii. 2697; 
TI. 488. 

exchange rates, of gold, in Kaémir, II. 317 n. 

expiation of sins, by building Vihara, i. 143. 


etymology of name 


F. 


famines, in Kaémir, ii. 17-64; with date re- 
corded, v. 271; vii. 1219; viii. 1206. 

Fagirs (Pirs), on mountain-passes, IT. 397. 

farsakh, value of Alberini’s, II. 362 n. 

fasting, see prayopavesa. 

fate, Kalhana’s notions on, I. 36. 

Fattegarh, ruins of, II. 404. 

feeding of Brahmans, endowment for, i. 347. 

fevers, dangerous in Loh*rin Valley, viii. 
1873 ; death by cold fever, 1905. 

fifty-two ‘ lost’ kings, i. 16, 19,20; 44; length 
of their reigns, 54. 

fines, of villagers, v. 172-173. 

finger, cutting off of, a sign of surrender, viii. 

694 n.; put in mouth, a symbulic act, vii. 

85-86 n. 

fiscal oppressions, of S’amkaravarman, v. 165- 

#9, 

Fveet, Mr., on date of Mihirakula, i. 289 n.; 
I. 65. 

floods, of Vitasta, II. 413. 

footprints, ordeal by, iv. 103. 

forced Jabour, in Kaémir, v. 72-174; see Bégir. 

foreign mercenaries, Kalhana’s view of their 
character, I. 18. 

forests, of Kasmir, ii. 137. 

forts, construction of, in Kaémir, 11. 300. 

frontier-passes, guarding of, see «dlvara. 


G. 


Gadhipura, name of Kanauj, iv. 13:3. 


if 
Gaganagiri, locality, now Gagangir, 11. 490. 


INDEX. 


GARGACANDRA. 


Gagangir, village, old Gaganagiri, IT. 490. 

Gagg4, & relative of Sugandha, v. 261. 

Gagga : Gaggacandra, see Gargacandra, 

Gajja, mother of governor Ananda, vii. 1880. 

Gayaka, assailant of Sussala, viii 626, 630. 

Gajjaka, confidant of Gargacandra, viii. 640. 

Galina, minister of Vikramaditya, iii. 475 aq. 

-gim (gom), <Skr. -grama, in Kaémir village 
names, II. 372. 

Gambhird, wnited course of Veésau and Vitasti, 
iv. 80 n.; viii. 1063, 1497; II. 414. 

Gambhirasamgama, junction of 
Vesau, Rembyar’, iv. 80 n.; 11. 414. 

Gémbhirasiha, chief of Kanda, vii. 590. 

Gambhirasvamin, temple of Visnu, iv. 80. 

‘ gananapattrika,’ ‘ account-hook,’ vi. 36. 

Gan"patyir, Mahalla in S'rinagar, ii. 123 n. 

Gandaki, river, iv. 546 n. 

Gandhara, country, i. 66, 68; ii. 145; iii. 2; 
Brahmans of, i. 907, 314; Mihirakula’s re- 
lations to, J. 78; connection of Kasmir 
with, 82; old local nomenclature of, IL. 353; 
Ou-k'ong’s route to, 358. 

Gandharvana, village, viii. 2194. 

Ganesa, god, ii. 1; image of, iii. 352; wor- 
shipped near S'‘irahéili Castle, II. 341, 344; 
see Bhimasvamin. 

Ganeé-Ghati, ridge, site of S'irahéila Castle, 
II. 282; origin of name, 341. 

Ganga, friend of Sarhgramaraja, vii. 34.0 

Ganya, pilgrimage to, vii. 485, 602, 897 ; viii. 
1600, 1626, 1650, 1656, 1662, 2214; white 
waves of, iii. 365; transport of its water, iv. 
416; the Sind of Kaémir identified with, 
i. 57; iii. 226; 11. 336; source of Kaémir 
Ganga on Haramukuta (Gang*bal), i. 57 n.; 
II. 363, 407 ; Godavari of Kasmir, identified 
with G., 1. 96 n. F 

Gang*bal, sacred lake on Haramukuta, i. 
57 n.; iii. 448 n.; see Haramukuteganga, 
Uttaramanasa. 

Gangadhara, servant of Siryamati, vii. 481. 
Gangimahatmya, deals with Haramukh 
Tirthas, [I. 273. : 
Gangadbheda, sacred spring on ‘ Bheda-hill,’ 
i. 35; legend of, Il. 274; site identified, 

278, 

Gangodbhedamahatmya, II. 273. 

‘ganja, ‘treasury,’ iv. 689; term for funds, 
vil, 125-126 n. 

‘ yanjavara,’ ‘treasurer,’ v. 177. 

fargacandra : Gagyacandra : Garga : Gagga 

(names of same person, viii. 182 n.), brother 
of Janakacandra, Damara, viii, 33; sent to 
Lahara, 34; favourite of Uccala, 43; flees 
from Bhogasena, 182; route Sussala, 196; 
revenges Uccala, 348; consecrates Salhana, 
376; sends news to Sussala, 380; opposes 
Salhann, 390: ascendency over Salhana, 
415; attacked in city, 430; marries daughter 
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GOVINDACANDRA, 


Govindacandra, ruler of Kanauj, viii. 2453 n. ; 
his date, I. 12 n. 

qramakayastha, class of officials, v. 175. 

grants, records of, used by Kalhana, I. 26. 

grapes, of Kasmir, i. 42+ at Martanda, iv. 
192; their cultivation in Kaémir, Il. 429; 
their price in old Kasmir, 325. 

grazing, on Kasmir Margs, viii. 1577-78 n. 

‘Great Bridge’ (Byhatsetu), in S'rinagar, iii. 
354; built by Harsa, vii. 1549. 

Greeks, supposed reference to, i. 107 n. 

Grhakytya, @ revenue office, v. 167, 176; vii. 
42. 


‘guda, significance of word, vii. 371, Corr. 
Gudar, village, old Godhara, i. 96 n. 
Gud'suth, village, old Guddasetu, i. 156 n. 
Guddasetu, locality, now Gud'suth, i. 156. 
Guhyakas, obey Dimodara IL, i. 156. 

Gujrat, town in Panjab, v. 143-144 n. 

-gul, in KS. local names, v. 87 n. 

Gulhana, son of Jayasimha, viii. 2953 ; crowned 
at Lohara, 3301 ; 3372. 

Guthana, ruler in Vallapura, viii. 2452. 

Gulla, grandson of Tanvanga, vii. 1065 ; 
probably brother of ‘l'ulla, I. 146 n. 

Gulmarg, plateau on Pir Pantsal, If. 400. 

Guna, & mendicant, vii. 1636. 

Gunadeva, minister, vii. 29. 

Gunadevi, wife of Padma, iv. 696. 

Gunalekha, daughter of Gargacandra, married 
to Jayasimha, viii. 460; mother of Par- 
mandi, 1607. 

Gund-i Khalil, hamlet at Trigam, IT. 329. 

Gunga, son of Jassaraja of Lohara family, vii. 
357 ; his sons, 517; Malla, son of, 584, 1182 ; 
1286. 

Gunga, attendant of Tilakasimha, viii, 783. 

Gup*kar, old remains at, H. 290; origin of 
name, 45-4. 

Guptaganga, spring at Ié*bar, ii. 134n.; IL. 
455 


Gurdan Udar, locality ut Par’spor, II. 301; 
name derived from Govardhanadhara, 
303. 

Guréz, on Kigangangai, perhaps Daratpuri, II. 
106, 407 ; Bhoju’s escape to, 343. 

Gir'ptr, village, v. 244 n.; IL. 474. 

Gioyara, territory in Panjib (Gujrat), v. 144, 
149, 150; S‘amkaravarman’s expedition 
againat, I. 99. 

guru, designated ‘ Stunpa’ in language of Loh 
(Tibetan ?), iii. 40; in Tantric ritual, vi. 
10, 11, IL1; doings of Tantric guru, vii. 
281-284. 

gurudiksa, Tantric rite, vi. 12 

Gug, village, old Ghoga, vi. 281 n.; II. 280; 
S’arada worshipped at, 288. 

Gis, village and Udar, Il. 474. 

Gusika, now Giis, II. 474. 

Gusikoddara, Udar of Gis, [1. 474. 


INDEX. 


MARE, 


H. 


h of K&., < Skr. g, i. 100 n. 

Hadi, ofticial, vi. 81. i 

Hadiyrama, village, now Ar'gom, i. 340; viii. 
672, 1586, 2195; V1. 474. 

Hiehimin, locality (Abt -1- Faz), 
Hay'hom, IJ. 287. 

Haidar Malik Cadura, writes Tarikh-i Kash- 
mir, I]. 374. 

hailstorms, caused by Naga, i. 239. 

Haji-Pir Pass, on Pir Pantsal, II. 404 

Hal, king of Sindh, i. 294 n. 

Haladhara, minister of Ananta, vii. 207, 208, 
220, 225, 230, 241; his death, 268; his son 
Kanaka, 288; 477; his grandson, 1076; his 
activity as Ananta’s prinie-minister, I, 109. 

Haldaha, a locality, Damaras of, viii. 425. 

Haléha (?), local name, emended for Phaliha, 
viii. 614 n. 

Hal'thal, village, vii. 159 n.; mentioned by 
Abi-l-Fazl, IT. 475. 

Hal-Mogulpitr, village in S’ukru, If. 274. 

Hamal, Kasmir Pargana, i. 159 n.; LH. 484. 

Hamba, brother of Biddaka, vii. 677. 

Hammira, Mahmid of Ghazna called, vii. 47- 
69 n., 53, 64; his campuigns against Trilo- 
canapala, |. 107; ruler of doubtful identity, 
viii. 1/90: see Mahmiid. 

Hamnsaraja, minister, vi. 350. 

Huansaratha, conspirator, viii. 279, 351, 443. 

Hamsavagiévari, name of Sarasvati at Gai- 
godbheda, IT. 274, 278. 

Hamsi, concubine of Cakravarman, v. 369, 
361, 387. 

Hanumat, minister of Durlabhaka, iv. 8. 

-har, Ké. <Skr. -e]§vara, viii. 250-251 n. 

Haracaritacintamani, of  Jayadratha, — its 
account of Kaémir Tirthas, I1. 378. 

Haraka, Bhatta, identified as glossator A,; 
his deed of sale, I. 49. 

Harnmukh, modern name of Haramukute 
Penks, i. 57 n.; see Haramukutit. 

Haramukutu, Peaks of Haramukh, IT. 4075 
Tirthas on, 1).; S'iva Bhitesa worshipped 
near, i, 107 n.; Albériini’s reference to 
mountain, IT. 363. 

Haramukutagangi, Tirtha now known as 
Gang*bal, LL. 407; date of pilgrimage to, 
285. 

Haramukutagungimahatmya, of modern date, 
i. 49-150 n.; local names in, 11. 380, 3a. 
Harparvat, ‘Hill of S’arika, at S‘rinngar, 
iii. 339-349 n.; its ancient remains, IT, 446; 

popular etymology of namo, iii. 339-349 n. 

Har'trath, village, tii, 339-349 n. 

Haravijaya, Kavya composed by Ratnakara, 
v. 34°n.; supplies evidence for date of King 
Brhaspati, £. 96. 

Harel (H6ril 7), locality, i. 37 n. 


recte 


INDEX. 


HARI. 


Hart, minion of Ksemagupta, vi. 166. 
Hartgana, word of doubtful meaning, v. 142. 
Harihada, wv locality, viii. 1084. 

Hariraja, crowned king, vii. 127; dies after 
twenty-two days, 131; viii. 3440. 

Hartscandra, story of, iv. 649, 650; vii. 797. 

Harsa, son of Kalaga and Bappika, vii. 319; 
called to Vijayesvara, 391; reconciled with 
Kalasa, 488; his disaffection, 609; his 
conspiracy, 629; imprisoned, 677; in power 
of Utkarsa, 737 ; rising in his favour, 765 ; 
liberated, 808; ascends throne, 829; his 
character, 809; defeats Vijayamalla, 899; 
his innovations, 921; expedition against 
Rajapuri, 967 ; ousts Kandarpa, 996; exe- 
cutes Jayaraja, 1027; destroys Dhammata 
and relatives, 1046; his spohations, 1038) ; 
his iconoclasm, 1091; his exactions, 1100; 
his follies, 1115; attacks Dugdhaghata, 
171; persecutes Damaras, 1227; drives 
Uccala and Sussala into rebellion, 1252; 
hears of Uccali's invasion, 1803; defeats 
Uceula, 1334; holds council with ministers, 
1386; disaffection of his troops, 1457; 
employs his son Bhoja, 1520; attacked in 
palace, 1547; despatches Canpaka, 1587 ; 
deserted by troops, 1606; flees from 
Srinagar, 1616; his last refuge, 1635; 
heurs of Bhoja's death, 1670; betrayed, 
1690; murdered, 1712; his nativity, 1718; 
temples spolinted by him, viii. 79; his 
treasures, 1960; 3440; conditions of his 
reign, 1. 15; his relation to Kulhana’s 
family, 17; cteview of his churacter and 
court, 112; his cruelties and exactions, 113; 
his failed expeditions, 114; the rebellion 
against him, 115; his last fight and tragic 
end, 116; his silver and gold coins, II. 
315. 

Harga, Harsavardhana of Kananj, ii. 7 n. 

Harga, KaSmir subject to foreign king called, 

ii. 7. 

Hargacarita, of Bina, studied by Kalhana, 
1.11; its popularity in Kaémir, 14.; MS. of 
H., written by Ratnakantha, 47 n.; lexical 
affinity of Rajatar. with, 133. 

Hearsamatra, commander-in-chief, viii. 
defeated, 970 ; 998. 

Harsapatha, the Ar*puth river, II. 412. 

Huargata, son of Kapila, in charge of Lohura, 
viii. 2020, 

Harsesyara Tirtha, pilgrimage to, i. 220 n.; 
LL. 459. 

Harvan, site of Suadarhadvana (?), i. 173; 
remains at, IL. 455. 

Hassan Shih, Kaémir Sultin, reduces ¢oin 
weights, IL. 315. 

Hasta, son of Saddacandra, viii. 643. 

Hastavalika, name of part of Dal lake, II. 
4li. 


960; 
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HIUEN TSIANG. 


Hastikarna, an Agrahfira, v. 23; Naga at 
Vag*hom called, 24. n.; IT. 461. 

Hastikarna, uncertain locality, vii. 1650. 

Hastiséla, Agrahara, now Ast'hél, i. 96; LI. 
470; doubtful locality named in gloss, i. 
122 n. 

Hast'vanj, locality on Pir Pantsal route, i. 
302 n.; called Hastivaija in gloss, 14.; local 
legend of, I. 394. 

Hafakesvara, spell called, iii. 465. 

‘hath, Ké.<Skr. Sata, ‘hundred, iii. 103 n.; 
monetury term, IJ. 31]. 

Hayagrivavadha, poem of Mentha, iii. 260. 

Haythom, village, the old Hayaérama, viii. 
2607 n., 2987; II. 280, 486. 

Hayasirsigrama, wrongly Sanskritized name 
of Hay*hom, II. 280. 

Hayasrama, now Hay*hém village, viii. 2987 ; 
IL. 280, 486. 

Hazrat Bal, Ziirat of, connected with Sodara 
Tirtha, II. 457. 

Helacakra, Damara, vii. 97. 

Heldrdja, author of chronicle (Parthivavali), 
: ae i character of royal names supplied 

y, 1. 74. 

Helu, Kaémir village, v. 397-998. 

Hemacandra, his reference to Pravarapuru 
and temple of S’‘arada, II. 286. 

hemp, in Kaémir, vii. 298-902. 

-hér, Ké.<Skr. -i]évara, in local names, vii. 
183 n. 

ances his mention of Kaspatyros, IJ. 

DD 

Hilla, father of Kalaéga, viii. 2157. 

Himalaya, i. 25, 43 n.; iii. 448; v. 152. 

Himmaka, rebels against Didda, vi. 213, 218, 
238, 248; killed, 250. 

Hind, Pushtu name of Und village, II. 338. 

Hindu Shahiyus, see S'ahi. 

Hiranya, king of Kaémir, brother of Tora- 
moe, ii. 102; his death, 124; viii. 3420; 

. 82. 

Hiranyakga, king of Kagmir, i. 287; viii. 3414; 
local tradition about, 1. 78. 

Hiranyakganaga, at Ranyil, i. 287 n. 

Hiranyakula, king of Kasmir, i. 288 ; viii. 3414 ; 
his name read on coins, i. 288 n. 

Hiranyapure, locality, now Ranyil, i. 287 ; vii. 
1385; viii. 730; history of site, LI. 456. 

Hiranyotsa, locality founded by Hiranyakula, 
i. 288. 

Hirpiir, see Hiir*por. 

hiatorical Kivyns (Caritas), » source of Indian 
history, I. 3. 

history, study of, in India, I. 3. 

AOR foster-brother of Sussala, viii. 392, 

3. 

Hiven Tstana, his visit to Kasmir, 11. 355; 
his route into Kasmir, 74.; describes ‘now’ 
and ‘old’ capital, 346; his long residence, 
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HWIUEN TSIANG, 


th. : stays at Huskapura, i. 168 n.: resides 
at Jayendravihara, iii. 355 n.; visits Par- 
notsa, iv. l&t n.; visits Udabhanda, IT. 337 ; 
notices Puranadhisthana, iii. 99 n.; refers 
to reigning king of Kaémir, I. &7; his 
account of Mihirakula, i. 289 n.; notes 
Mihirakula’s cruelties, 322 n. 

Hola, servant of Alamkaracakra, viii. 2697. 

Holadd, the Vular Pargana, i. 906; vii. 1228 ; 
vill. 788, 1433, 2808, 3115; IL. 460. 

chim, Ks. <Skr. -d}frama, in Kagmir local 
names, i. 147 n.; IL. 372. 

Horil, S‘arada worshipped at, IT. 288. 

horoscope, of Harsa, vii. 1719-20; fabricated 
after event, I. 117. 

hospice (satfra), founded by Vakpusta, ii. 58 : 
of Baladitya, iii. 480; on Pir Pantsal Pass, 
I. 395. 

hospital, built by Ranaditya., iii. 461. 

houses, lofty in Kaémir, i. 42. 

hudukkd, musical instrument, viii. 1173. 

Hien, Car] Baron von, notices Kits*hém, i. 
147 n.; his list of Kasmir Parganas, II. 493. 

Hukh'lit'r, village, oll S‘uskaletra, i, 102. 

Hcrzzscu, Dr. E., on Kalhana’s chronological 
calculations, I. 60 n. 

Hund, form of local name Und (Waihand), 
II. 338. 

‘hundika, ‘Hundi,’ v. 266; in Lokaprakiéa, 
II. 313. 

Hiir'por, village, the old S’irapura, v. 39 n.; 
history and remains of, IT. 394. 

Huska, Turuska king, Huviska of inscriptions ; 
founds Huskapura, ji. /68; viii. 3412; his 
date as assumed by Kalhuna, I. 64; KaSmir 
traditions about him, 76. 

Huskapura, now Uskiiv village, i. 168; v. 269: 
vii, 1311; viii, 390, 719, 822; history of, 
TI. 483; Hiuen Tsiang first rests at, 365; 
Muktasvamin temple at, iv. 188; Ksema- 
gupta's Mathas at, vi. 186. 

Hut*mar, village, old S’aktamatha, II. 465. 

Huviska, of inscriptions, the Huska of Rajatar., 
i, 168 n. 

Hydaspes, Greek name of Vitasta, II. 411. 


I. 


Tbn Batiita, on prices in Bengul, II. 326, 

Iechati, Udaya and Dhanya descendants 
(sons ?) of, viii. 1083. 

I-cha-fon-mo, probably identical with Yaso- 
varman, iv. 134 n. 

iconoclasm, of Harga, I, 113; of Sikandar 
Bitshikast, 130-131. 

Iksika, Skr. name of Yech Pargana, IT. 475. 

Thavdku, race of, iii. 106. 

Iltargja, reports Harga’s refuge, vii. 1694; 
executed, viii, 42. 
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immigration into Kaémir, IT. 430. 

‘Imperial Road,’ over Pir Pantsal, II. 394. 

incense (dhtipa), used in KaSmir, ii. 122. 

Indakara, councillor at Lohara, viii. 1817 
1930, 2019. 

India, historical literature of ancient, I. 3. 

Tada Seyi traces of their rule in Kasmir, 

. 7, 

Indracandra, Raja of Kangra, vii. 150 n. 

Indradevi, queen of Meghavahana, iii. 13. 

Indradevibhavana, Vihira, iii, 13; viii. 1172. 

Indradradasi, festival, viii. 182, 496. 

Indra-festivals, viii, 170. 

Indrajit, king of Kadmir, i. 198 ; viii. 8413. 

Inducandra, \ord of Jilamdhara, vii. 150. 

Induréja, father of Buddharaja, vii, 263. 

Indurdja, follower of Candraraja, vii. 1502. 

Indurdja, officer, of Kularaja’s family, viii. 
1431, 1481. 

Indus, people from the region of, viii. 2444; 
confused with Kaémir Sind river, IL 
418 n, 

inscriptions, used by Kathana as historical 
records, i. J5; I. 25; discovered in Kaégmir, 
i. 15 n.; Sanskrit inscriptions on Muham- 
madan tombs in Kaémir, I. 130 n.; as 
sources of K.'s notices of foundations, II. 
368; from Und, old Udabhinda, 337; 
deposited by Kaniska in Kasmir, 356; 
alleged inscription at Partspor, 303, 478; 
tradition of inscription at Kapatesvara, vii. 
190 n. 

interpolation, in Calcutta Ed. of Rajatar., i. 
307 n. 

inundation dykes, i. 159. 

Travati, Nagi, i. 218. 

irrigation canals, in Kasmir, i. 167 n.; IL. 427; 
irrigation system, of Suyyn, v. 109-112. 

Is"bar, Tirtha, site of Isedvara, ii. 134 n.; 
identical with Suresvariksctra, v. 37 n.; 
sacred springs of, IL, 455. 

-iéa ; idvara, in names of S‘iva temples, LH. 

_ 369 n. 

Liana, designation of S'iva, i. 38. 

sana, Guru of Samdhimnti, ii. 82-112 ; temple 
in honour of, 134. 

Itdnaderi, queen of Jalauka, i. 122. 

Isdnadevi, wife of Cahkuna, iv. 212. 

Téeévara, shrine of S'iva ([6*bar), ii. 134. 

Islam, spreads in Kaémir by gradual conver- 
sion, not conquest, |. 130. 

Islamabad, town in Kuémir (Anatnig), LU. 


4686. 

island of Vitasta, at S’rinagar, iii, 339-349 n. 
I. 416. 

Inttkapatha, a locality, iii. 467. 

-iirara, in names of S‘iva temples, i. 106 n. 

Ithaguros, of Ptolemy, perhaps Atyugrapura 
(Agror), viii. 3402 n. 

Ittila, Brahman, iv. 645. 


INDEX 


sacogt, 
J. 


Jacost, Prof. H., on Harsa's horoscope, vii. 
1719-20 n. 

Jagaddala, king of Darda, viii, 209. 

Jaganmohana Hund, Pandit, library of, I. 
47 n.; his MS. of the Rajatar., 60. 

Jaggika, » Vhakkura of Lohara, viii. 2278, 
De 


Jailam (Jehlam), Albérini’s mention of, IT. 
362. 

Jaina, see Zainu-l-‘abidin, 

Jainaganga, canal, ili. $53-454 n. 

Jainagiri, Skr. name of Zain*gir Pargana, II. 
487. 

Jainakotta, now Zain*kéth, II. 477. 

Jainalanlsa, island, (1. 423, 

Jainanagari, built by Zainu-l-‘abidin, iii. 468- 
454 n. 

Jainapura, Pargana Zain"pér, II. 471. 

Jainapuri, founded by Zainu-l-‘abidin, i. 97 
ne; IL. 472. 

Jninarajatarangini, title of Chronicle of S'ri- 
vara, I]. 373. 

Jajja, brother-in-law of Jayapida, usurper, iv. 
410; overthrown and killed, 472, 474-482, 

- 583; viii. 3425; his brother, iv. 520. 

Jajjala, servant of Ulhana, viii. 2179. 

Jajjala, queen of Sussala, viii. 1444. 

Jalamdhara, territory (Jalandhar and Kan- 
gra), iv. 177; vii. 160; viii. 1641, 1670; 
Trigarta a part of, ii, 100 n. 

Jalauka, king of Kasmir, i. 108; instructed by 
Avadhita, 112; carried by Naga, 114; 
expels Mlecchas, 115; establishes eighteen 
state-offices, 120); builcs temple of Jyestha- 
rudra, 124; builds Krtyaérama Vihara, 147; 
builds temple at Nandiksetra, 148; dies 
at Ciramocana, 152; viii. 3417; traditions 
regarding him anatyzed, I. 76; his connec- 
tion with S‘aivism, 74. 

Jalaukas, king of Kasmir, ii. 9; viii. 3412. 

‘jalebha, ‘ water-elephant,’ v. 107. 

Jatha, brother of Bhutta, viii, 2429 

Jathana, a Rajapuri minister, viii. 2427. 

Jalodbhava, demon, i. 26-27; legend of, II. 
389, 

Jélora, Agrahtra, i, 98; suggested identifica- 
tion of, II. 487. ‘ 

Jamatpniga (Zam*tur'-Nag), on Amarnath 
route, Lf. 401. 

Jamdtrsaras, luke, now Zam'tur'-Nag, i. 267 
n., 268, 

Jami‘ Masjid, of S'rinagar, ancient remains 
near, Il. 447. 

Jammu, genalogy of rulers of, I. 73 n. 

Tanaka, king of Kadmir, i. 98; viii. 3411. 

Janaka, see Janakacandra. 

Janaka, see Janalcasitivha. 

Jaunaka, Vovd of the ‘ Gate,' vite 172, 
you. Wl. 
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JAVANANDA, 
Janaka, servant of Citraratha, viii. 2962, 2368, 
2369 


Janakabhadra, friend of Lothana, viii. 2484. 

Janakacandra : Janaka, son of Siryavarma- 
candre, Damara, vii. 1264, 13388, 1375; 
attacks Harga, 1648, 1663, 1566; his arro- 
gance, viii. 15; fights Bhimadeva, 25, 28; 
killed at palace, 32, 

Janakacandra, Damara, follower of Kogthe- 
Svara, viii. 2381. 

Janakaraja, Damara, viii. 976, 1000. 

Janakasinha:; Janaka, son of Vijayasimha, 
minister, viii. 184; made chief-justice, 573 ; 
city-prefect, 632; treats with Bhikgsacara, 
791; 814; delivers city to Bh., 838; marries 
his niece to Bh., 841; intrigues against 
him, 879; controls city, 907; joins Sussala, 
931; defeated by Prthvihara, 1006; im- 
prisoned, 1046; escapes to Khagas, 1074; 
returns, 1131; quarrels with Lakgmaka, 
1568, 

Jarasamdha, king of Magadha, i. 59. 

Jarja, younger son of Sanjapala, viii. 3290. 

Jasata, chief of Campa, maternal cousin of 
Haraa, vii. 1512; takes up cause of Bhikga- 
cara, viii. 6388, 542, 647, 653. 

Jassardja, son of Kantiraja, of Loharna, vii. 
1286, 1286 ; viii. 3442. 

Jassaraja, Thakkura, vii. 535, 


jatakarman, ceremony, i. 76. 


Jats, rise of their aristocracy, II. 307 n. 
Jatta, minister of Darvabhisara, viii. 2427. 
Jaya, architect of Pravarasena II., iii. 351. 
Jaya, minister, founds Vihara, iii. 980. 
Jayabhattarikd, shrine in S'rinagar, vi. 243. 
Jayacandra, son of Gargacandra, joins Raja- 
vadana, viii. 2753; goes to Bhoja, 2767; 
2846, 2851 ; won over by Jayasimha, 2983; 
attacked by Rajavadana, 3405; defeata 
him, 3310. 
Jayadatta, minister of Jayapida, iv. 512. 
Jayadevi, shrine of, in Jayapura, iv. 507. 
Jayddevi, concubine of Lalitapida, iv. 677, BRL. 
Jayddevi, wife of Tribhuvanapida, iv. 690. . 
Jayadratha, author of Haracaritacintimani, 
I. 378. 
Jayagupta, officinl, vi. 287. 
Jayakara, treasurer, vii. 125. 
Jayakaraganja, fund called, vii. 125. 
Jayalaksmi, wife of Gopalavarman, v. 246, 
Jayalaksmi, wife of Sugandhisiha, vii. 124. 
Jayamailla, son of Vijayamalla, vii. 1069. 
Jayamati, concubine of Kalaéa, vii. 724. 
Jayamati, mistress of Uccala and Ananda, vii. 
460; queen of Uccala, viii, 82, 224, 229; 
builds “Matha, 246; estranged from king, 
285; forced to become Sati, 363. 
Jayénanda, son of Naga, adviser of Kalaéa, 
vii, 271, 275, 320; made prime-miniater, 
364; 102; cursed by Stryamati, 476; sent 
Le 
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to Rajapuri, 636; ousts Bijja, 554; diea 
562; 568; his dress, 923. 

Jaydnandavada, son of Anandavida, Damara, 
viii, 2924, 

Jayanta, Brahman, iii. 366, 372, 376. 

Jayanta, king of Paundravardhana, iv. 421, 
456, 460. 

Jayanti, district in Kasmir, viii. 648. 

Jaydpida, grandson of Lalitiditya, iv. 359; 

ing of Kasmir, 402; leaves Kasmir, 410; his 
gifts at Prayiga, 416; his adventures, 
420: marries Kalyinadevi, 467; returns to 
Kaégmir, 472; defents Jajja, 482; his literary 
patronage, 4&5; builds Jayapura, 503; re- 
membered in local tradition, 506-511 n.; 
his other name Vinayaditya, 517; expedi- 
tion against Bhimasena, 519; expedition 
against Nepil, 531; verses of J., 550; 
legend of Mahipadmue Niva, 592; oppresses 
subjects, 620 ; conflict with Brahmans, 640; 
his death, 657; his strong rule, v. 70; 
his throne, viii. 81; his treasures, 1952, 
3425, 3428; historical data of his reign, 
1. 94; popular tradition of his expeditions, 
95; story of his end, ib. ; story of his copper 
coins, HL, 321. 

Jaydpida, son of Jayasimha, viii, 3373. 

Jayapura, town, present And*rkoth, built by 
Jayipida, iv. 506; called ‘Inner Castle’ 
(abhyantara kotta), 511; Matha at, 612; vii. 
162h; its position accounted for, II. 422; 
its history, 479. 

Jayaraja, son of Kalaga, vii. 733; joins Harga’s 
party, 770, 896; conspires against Harya, 
1015; arrested, 1026; executed, 1037. 

Jayardja, son of Bhojaka, Damara of Deva- 
wirasa, vill, 1512; raises rebellion, 2730; 
dies, 2785; 2908. 

Jayastiha : Sinhadera, son of King Sussala, 
viii, 280: his name, 240; brought from 
Lohara, 1227 ; crowned in Kasmir, 1232 ; im- 
prisoned, 1238; hears news of Sussala's 
murder, 1349: proclaims amnesty, 1377 ; 

acities Dimaras, 1535; his character, 1549; 
bis diplomacy against Somapala, 1644; 
marries Nagalekha, 1649; invests Bhiksa- 
enta, 1676; receives Bh.’s cut-off head, 
1779; hears news of Lothana's rising, 179-4; 
expedition against Lohara, 1436; his scheme 
nguinst Lothana, 1032; intrigues against 
Sujji, 2082; plots Sujji's death, 2110; 
attacks Kosthesvara, 2201; imprisons 
Mallarjuna, 2300; killa Vijaya, 2548; his 
pious conduct, 2376; hia foreign relations, 
2452; measures against Lothana, 2500; re- 
ceives captured pretender, 2643; Damarns 
rising against him, 2731;  discomfits 
rebels, 2914; attempts to secure Bhoja, 
2064 ; his diplomacy, 3008 ; accepts Bhoja’s 


overtures, 3072; receives Bhoja at court, 
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3208; attacks Trillaka, 3278; his endow- 
ments, 3316; his sons, 3371; marriages of 
his daughters, 3394: ruling in Laukika year 
twenty five, date of his birth, 3404; 3448; 
conditions of his reign, I. 16; Kalhana not 
under his patronage, 17; abstract account 
of his accession, 123; his early difficulties, 
16.; his character and policy, 124; his loss 
and recovery of Lohara, 125; his other 
successes, 126; his foreign relations, 7. ; 
his defeat of Lothana, 127; his success over 
Bhoja, 128; last years of his rule, 129; his 
family, 7. 

Jayasinha, a Velavitta, v. 226. 

Jayasinha, fights aguinst Hammira, vii. 58. 

Jayasimha, king of Gujrat, sends mission to 
Kaémir, IT. 2&6. 

Jayasthala, Kasmir village, v. 121. 

Jayasvamin, image of Vignu, iii. 350; temple 
of, v. 449. 

Jayasvamipura, a locality, i. 169. 

Jayavana, now Zevan, founded by Kalaéa, vii. 
607 ; 952; viii. 2439; Taksaka spring at, 11. 
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Jayendra, king of Kaémir, ii. 63; story of his 
minister Sarndhimati, 65 ; dies without son, 
81; viii. 3418. 

Jayendra, uncle of Pravarasena IT., iii. 115, 
121; builds Vihaéra in Pravarapura, 355; 
father of Vajrendre, 381. 

Jayendravihara, in S’rinagar, iii. 355 ; v. 428. 

Jayesvara, shrine of S'iva, iv. 681. 

Jayya, see Juyyaka, 

Jayyaka : Jayya, Damara, inaulted by Sussala, 
viii. 678; joins Bhikgacara, 969; on Sussala's 
side, 1131; his death, 3315. 

Jayyaka, son of Nayana, becomes a Damar, 
vii. 494: killed, 498; his career, IT. 306. 

Jayyaka, chamberlain, vii. 1038, 

Jehlam river, see Vitasti, Jailam. 

Je-je, monastery of, mentioned by Ou-k’ong, 
ii. SSO n, 

Jina, ic. Buddha, doctrine of, i. 102; killing 
prohibited by, iii. 7, 28; images of, iv. 200, 
211, 261: Bhiksu Sarvajhamitra called 
another J., 210; story of J. slaying snake, 
Vili, 2234, . 

Jinduraja, son of Madanaraja, minister, vi. 
265; imprisoned, 272; intrigue of his 
daughter, 307; commander-in-chief, 365 5 
attacks Ananta, 369; cursed by Siryamati, 
476; dies, 563; 1364. 

‘jirnoddhara, ‘restoration of temples,’ etc., 
vi. 307 ; viii. 2380. 

Jisnu, sons of, vi. 155, 160. 

Jivana, wrongly Sanekritized name of Zevan 
village, LI, 384. 

Johilamatha, in S'tinagar, vii. 1619. ; 

Jotry, Prof. J., on Kaémir administration, 
v. 167 1. 
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Jonaraja, his Chronicle of Kasmir, 1]. 373; 
text of his Chronicle in Bombay edition, 
286 n,; his deficient knowledge of realia, 
a his data of Kagémir topography, II. 
373. 

Juiga, in charge of Padagra office, viii. 861. 

Juska, Turuska king, i. 168; founds Juska- 
pura, 169. 

Juskapura, now Zukur, i. 168, 169; 11. 456. 

Svalamukhicakra, at Uyen, i. 122 n. 

Jyestha, spring of, at Jyéthér, 11. 289. 

Jyesthanatha, equivalent of Jyesthesa, i. 113 n. 

Jyesthapala, step-brother of Daryaka, viii. 
864; follower of Bhikgacara, 1447; mects 
Sujji, 1651; 1671; his brother Raktika, 
17d. 

Jyestharudra : Jyesthesa, S'iva worshipped at 
Nandikgetra, i. 113; forms of name, 7. n.; 
Jalauka’s offering to J., 151; Lulitiditya’s 
temple of J., iv. 190; its ruins at Buth'sér, 
v. 5-59 n.; J. worshipped by Vasistha, 
viii. 2450. 

Jyestharudra : Jyestheia: Jyestheivara, Agoka’s 
temple of, at S'rinagari, i. 124; Gopi- 
ditya’s shrine of J., 341; S'iva J. 
worshipped at Jyéthér, II. 289; hill of 
Jyestharudra, ie. Takht-i-Sulaiman, 7.; 
Gopaditya's shrine of Jyesthesvara, 290; 
identity of Jalauka’s temple, ‘4.; present 
Jyesthesvara Tirtha, 453; i. 113 n. 

Jyesthesa, see Vyestharudra. 

a esthesrara, see Jyestharudra. 

De ctheiiaes, shrine at Tripureéga hill, v. 12°. 

Tyeth*hudtr, Ks. form of Skr. Jyestharudra, 
TI. 289. 

Jyeéthér, site of vyesthesvara Tirtha, i. 341 n.: 
derivation of naine, IT. 289; 453. 


K. 


Kabul, S’ahi rulers of, iv. 140-143 n.; T. 89; 
II, 336; its conquest by Muhammadans, 
339. 

Kaca, epic story of, ii. 96. 

Kacagala, now Kartgul Marg, TI. 398. 

kacchaguccha, a kind of grass, i. 211, 

Kadambari, w mare called, viii. 1015. 

Kai, village, the old Katika, ii. 14 n.; LT, 460. 

Kaildsa, mount, iii. 374. 

Kaimuh, the old Katimuga, ii. 55 n. 

Kartabha, demon, i. 262. 

Kaka, descendants of, vii. 13/1; viii. 180; 
534, 676, 677, 599, 1079, 1102, 1262. 

kdkapada,’ ‘mark of omission,’ iv. 117. 

I.ak*por, village, supposed site of Utpniapura, 
iv. 606 n.; IL. 474; not site of Khagi, i. 
90 n. 

Kakaruda, locality in S’amala, viii. 1264, 1625: 
Tl. 464. 
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Kakodar, mountain ridge, iii. 490 n.; deriva- 
tion of name, viii. 1596. 

Kakutstha, stories of descendant of, iv. 67; 
viii. 2976. 

Kalagandikd, river in Nepal, iv. 546, 555. 

Kalignirudra, worshipped at Suyam, i. 34 n. 

Kalambi, name of hospice, iii. 4k0. 

Kalampor, village, old Kalyanapura, iv. 183 n. ; 
II. 472. 

Kalapasa, father of Arjuna, viii. 29, 

Kalaéa, son. of Ananta, Kasmir king, vii. 231; 
deprived of power, 244; his son Utkarsa sent 
to Lohara, 256; his misconduct, 273; his 
disgrace, 308; attacks Ananta, 366; burns 
Vijayesvara, 408; reconciled with Harsa, 
4&4; his administration, 506; pious founda- 
tions, 524; foreign expeditions, 575; im- 
prisons Harsa, 677; final i!mess, 698; his 
death, 723; his refusnl of Dugdhaghata, 
1173; his son Bhoja, viii. 200; his treasures, 
1959; his invention of gilding, 3364; 3440; 
summary of his reign, 1. 110; his authority 
outside Kasmir Valley, 111. 

Kalasa, lord of Vallipura, vii. 220, Oks. 

Kailasa, son of Hilla, supporter of Sussula, 
viii. 1090, 2147. 

Kalaésayaija, revenue oftice, vii. 570. 

Kalasaraja, Thakkura from Lohara, vii. 1040; 
murders Dhammata, 1045; imprisoned by 
Harsa, 1212. 

Kalasardja, Thakkura of Rajapuri, vii. 1267 ; 
attacks Uccala, 1276-$4. 

Kalasesa : Kalasesvara, temple of S‘iva, vii. 
527, 528, 1073, 1077. 

Kalenaka, Pass, viii. 1876; 
Kuliyan, IL. 297. 

Katha, ruler of Kiliijara, vii. 1256, 1350; hia 
granddaughter married to Sussala, viii. 204 ; 
619; 5R1; his death, 61R; 915; derivation 
of name, < Aa/ya, I. 13 n. 

Kathana, author of Rajatarangini, —i.-viil. 
Colophons: his father Canpaka, Lo 6; his 
uncle Kanaka, 7; his probable home at 
Parihasapura, 4; his Brahman caste, &; 
hia S‘aiva cult, 24.; his interest in Buddhism, 
16.; his training as a Kavi, 10; his study of 
the Vikrnminkadevacarita and Hargaca- 
rita, 7%.; his knowledge of the upics, 1; 
his acquaintance with literary history, 7. : 
mentioned by Mankha under the naine 
Kalyana, 12; derivation of name Kalhaya 
< Kalyana, 13; probable birth date of Kal- 
hana, 15; Kasmir politics during his life- 
time, 16; his family's position under Harga, 
17; does not write Chronicle undcr Jaya- 
simha’s patronage, th. ; his estimate of Kas- 
mirinns, 18; his animosity against Damaraa, 
and Kiyasthas, 19; his contempt for Paro- 
hitas, 1.; his personal relations with con- 
temporaries, 20; his motives in writing his 
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Chronicle, 21; conceives his work as a 
Kavya, 22; his regard for the Alamkaragas- 
tra, 283; recognizes historical impartiality, 
24; his review of earlier Chronicles, 14.; his 
use of inscriptions, 25; his interest in anti- 
quarian objects, 26; his knowledge of 
contemporary history, 27; his want of 
critical spirit, 28; his credulity, 29; his 
limited historical horizon, 30; his artificial 
chronology, 31; his impartiality, 32; his 
sketches of characters, 33; his humour, 16.; 
his dramatic descriptions, 34; want of pre- 
cision in his chronology, 7b.; his exact 
topography, 35; general ideas in his views 
of history, 36; his religious notions, 37; 
his illustrations of political maxims, 6. ; 
his views on fiscal policy, 38; character of 
his style, 16.; his didactic verses, 39; ob- 
scurities of his diction, 40; writes only for 
contemporaries, 41; completes his work, 
42; has not finally revised latter portions, 
43; his slips in last two books, 44; his 
chronological system, 56-61 ; want of critical 
judgment in his chronology, 63; his chro- 
nology of the Karkotas, 67; value of his 
chronology, 68; indicates his authorities for 
‘recovered’ kings, 72; quotes a ‘ pragasti,’ 
79; his bias for Matrgupta, 84; his use of 
eontemporary records, 97; his silence on 
Mahmid's expedition against Kasmir, 108; 
his first-hand information about Harsa, 112; 
records Harsa’s end from relation of eye- 
witness, 116; his diffuseness in last book, 
117; his contempt for Lothana and sym- 
pathy for Bhoja, 129; his closing encomium 
on Jayasimhas family, 14.; topographical 
information given by K., ll. 3866; his 
notices of Kasmir topographia sacra, 367 ; 
his notices of foundations, 368 ; his personal 
visits to Knémir Tirthas, 368; his inci- 
dental references to Jocalities, 369; his 
topographical accuracy, 370; his estimates 
of distances, 371; his Sanskrit names of 
localities, 15.; appreciates Kasmir climate, 
426; his description of S’rinagar, 444; is 
acquainted with Béravul village, I. 121 n.; 
has visited Buth'sér site, v. 55-59 n.; 
acquainted with S'irahsila, II. 342. 

Kalhana, son of Sahadeva, viii, 926. 

Kalhantka, queen of Jayasimha, viii. 1648; 
chosen by Bhoja to mediate, 3069; sont to 
Taramilaka, 3097; receives Bhoja, 3244; 
derivation of name, < Skr. Kalyanika, 1. 
13, 

Kali, era, i. 48, 50, 51. 

Kalidisa, supposed identity with Matrgupta, 
iH, 129 n. 

Kalika, river. iv. 145. 

KGlindi, the Yamunii River, i. GO: ii}. 227. 

Kalinga, country, iv. 147. 
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KAMALUKA. 


Kalifyara, territory near Kasmir, vii. 1256; 
Kalha, ruler of, viii, 206, 618, 915; II. 433. 

Kaliya, Naga, identified with Mahapadma, iv. 
593 n. ; subjugated by Visnu, v. 114; located 
in Volur lake, II. 424. 

Kaliya, Damara, viii. 41; father of Prakata, 
1659, 

Kallana, brother of Siryamati, vii. 182; name 
an Ap. derivative, < Skr. Kalyana, I. 13. 

Kallana, sister of Ananta, vii. 293. 

‘Kallar,’ of Albérini, probably Lalliya S‘ahi 
of Rajat., I]. 336. 

Kallata, fictive name, iv. 462. 

Kallata Bhatta, S'aiva teacher, v. 66. 

Kalodaka, sacred lake, now Nund-Kél, i. 
36 n., 1. 407; name given to Kanakavahini, 
i. 149-160 n. 

Kalyana, nephew of Dhanya, viii. 2605. 

Kalyana, Kavi, mentioned by Mankha, identi- 
cal with Kalhana, I. 12; name Kalhane 
derived from Kalyana, 13. 

Kalyana, see Kalyanacandra. 

Kalyana, see Kalyanavarman. 

Kalyana, capital of Calukyas, vii. 1124. 
Kalydnacandra : Kalyana,son of Gargacandra, 
viii. 582; imprisoned, 609 ; executed, 614. 
Kalyaénadevi, married to Jayapida, iv. 462, 467 ; 
founds Kalyanapura, 483; installed in 
office, 485; mother of Samgramapida IL, 

674. 

Kalydnapura, now Kalampor, iv. 483; viii. 
1135, 1261, 1263, 234k, 2RI4; hiatory of, 
Il. 472. 

Kalyinaraja, Brahman soldier, viii. 1071. 

Kalyénuraja, brother of Kularaja, viii. 2114. 

Kalyanavada, Damara, viii. R24, 1005. — 

Kalyanararman : Kalyina, uncle of Cippate- 
jayapida, iv. 679, 697. 

‘ kalyapé/a,’ ‘ spirit-distiller,’ iv. 677. 

Kémadeva, grandfather of Yasaskara, v. 469; 
viii, 256, 26] n. 

Kamala, sncred spring at Martanda, IL. 464. 

Kamala, dancer, iv. 424, 465; founds Ka- 
malapura, 4&4. 

Kamala, daughter of Jayasimha, viii, 3380, 

Kamaladeni, queen of Talitiditya, iv. 372. 

Kamalahatta, market called, iv. 208. 

Kamaldakesjava, image of, iv. 208. ; 

Kamalavardhana, general of Unmattavanti, 
v. 447; endeavoura to secure crown, 451, 
456 ; rejected by Brahmans, 464, 467 ; 474. 

Kamalarati, queen of Lalitaditya, tv. 208. 

Kamaliya, aon of Lavaraja from Takka land, 
viii, 1091, TERR, 11900 n., 2062, 2004, 2518; 
story of his family, 3348. 

Kamali, of Albérini, identical with Kama- 
luka S'ahi of Rajat., v. 232-233 n.; 11. 336. 
Kamaluka, S'shi ruler named, v. 299; iden- 
tical with Albériini's Shihiya Kamali, L. 
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KRAMISAT A, 


kambala, wearing of, a mark of inferiority, v. 
461; vii. 40; viii. 2695-98 n. 

Aumbuleévara, village, now Krambher, viii. 251; 
IL. 485. 

Kambojas, horses of, iv. 165. 

Kambura, name of watch-station on Pir 
Pantsal route, iii. 227 ; II. 292. 

Kamelankoth (Kamelanakotta), site of watch- 
station Kramavarta, i. 302 n.; II. 292, 394. 

‘kampana’ : ‘kampand, ‘chief command of 
army,’ term explained, v. 447 n. 


kampanadhipati, kampanddhipa, kampanda- 


dhisa,  kampandpati, kampanesa, _ titles 
meaning ‘ commander-in-chief,’ v. 447; 
vi. 224, 230, 233, 237, 259; vii. 164, 


267, 36, 399, 579, 887, 923, 1319, 1362, 
1366; viii. 177, 180, 627, 647, 652, 685, 
698, 860, 960, 1046, 1624, 1659, 1660, 2190, 
2905, 2420, 2768, 2807, 2868, 3322. 

kampanodgrahaka, military office, 
1430 n. 

Kamraj, Abt-l-Fazl's Pargana of, II. 436 n. 

Kamraz, territorial division, the old Krama- 
rajya, ii. 15 n.; extent of, II. 436. 

Kennsa, enemy of, (Krsna), i. 59. 

Kanaka, the singer, Canpaka’s brother, vii. 
1098, 1117; retires to Varanasi, viii. 13; 
probably an uncle of Kalhana, I. 7; his 
connection with Buddhist worship, 26. 

Kanaka, son of Vajrendra, iii. 384. 

Kunaka, son of Vuladhara, vii. 288. 

Kanaka, nephew of Pragastikalasa, viii. 570. 

Kanakaikga, legendary king of Kasmir, i. 
287 n. 

Kanakavahini, river, now Kank®*nai, i. 150; 
called Kalodaka, th. n.; 107 n.; viii. 3356; 
EI. 381; its modern names, 489, 

Kanaésrdvati, dancing girl, vii. 1460. 

Kanauj, see Kanyakubja. 

Kanda, territory on Kasmir border, vii. 590; 
chief of, viii. 1345. 

Kandaraja, follower of Sussala, viii. 1129. 

Kandarpa, brother of Varahadeva, made lord 
of the ‘Gate,’ vii. 581; resigns and is re- 
appointed, 595; neglected by Utkarga, 756 ; 
Harsa’s lord of the ‘Gate,’ 887; closes 
routes to Dards, 912; at Lohara, 968; 
attacks Rajapuri, 973; wins victory, 98] ; 
made governor of Lohara, 996; exiled, 
1007 ; remembered by ITarga, 164] ; recalled 
by Uccala, viii. 187. 

Kandarpastinha, son of Tunga, vii. 73. 

Kandiletra, village, viii. 929. 

Kandur, village, old Kantakotea (?), i. 174 n. 

Kangan, village, perhaps old Kankanapura, 
{I. 490. 

kang*r, the Kaémir brazier (kagsthangarik4), 
v, 106 n., 462 n. 

Kangre, the old Trigarta. iii. 100 n.; S’at- 
karavarman’s relations with, 1. 99. 
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KARKOTADRANGA, 


Kanik, Albérani’s story of king, iv. 277 n. 

Kaniska, Turuska king, the KANHpKI of coins, 
founds Kaniskapura, i. 168; patron of 
Buddhists, 171 n.; his date according to 
Kalhana, I. 64; Kasmir traditions about 
him analyzed, 76; his Stipa and inscribed 
tablets in Kasmir, II. 356. 

Kaniskapura, now Kanispor, i. J68 ; 11. 482. 

Kanka, an attendant of Tunga, vii. 5. 

Kankali, courtezan, her adventures on Pir 
Pantsal Pass, II. 395. 

Kank‘nai river, old Kanakavahini, i. 107 n., 
149-150 n.; popular etymology of name, 
II. 381. 

Kankanapura, founded by Didda, vi. 301; 
possible identification of, Il. 490. 

Kankanavarsa, Tuhkhara magician, iv. 246. 

Kankanavarsa, ‘the rainer of bracelets,’ epithet 
of Ksemagupta, vi. 16] ; 901, Corr. 

Kankatori, river, old Sarasvati, II. 282. 

Kantakotsa, Agrahara, i. 174. 

Kantiraja, brother of Didda, vii. 1285; his 
family, 1732; viii. 3449, 

Kanyakubja: Kanyakubja, territory of Kanauj, 
i. 117; Yasovarman king of, iv. 135; ety- 
mology of name, 143 n.; 145; vanquished 
by Jaydpida, iv. 471; v. 266; rulers of, 
vii. 237; viii. 2052; its ruler in friendship 
with Jayasimha, 2453. 

Kanyesuth, dam across Badrihél Nala, [1. 331. 

Kapalamocana, Tirtha, IT. 472. 

Kapalika, a class of mendicants, vii. 44, 1211; 
designation of attendant at burial ground, 
viii. 995 n. 

Kapdlin, a sect, iii. 369. 

Kapatesvara, site of Papasidana Tirtha, now 
Kotheér, i. 32 n.; its sacred tank, vii. 190; 
well known to Albérini, Ul. 359 n.; its 
legend and history, 467. 

Kapateévaramahatmya, taken from Hura- 
caritacintamani, L]. 378. 

Kapila, son of Ksemaradja, in charge of 
Lohara, vii. 1299, 1618; his son Huargata, 
viii. 2029, 

Kapila, « councillor, vii. 507, 

kapittha, fruit (cherry_?), iv. 219.220, 222. 

Karala, district, now Adtvin, i. 97 II. 471. 

Karankanadi, modern Skr. designation of 
Kanakavabini, i. 149-150 n.; [1]. 381. 

Karapatha, territory, lord of, viii. 2444. 

Kardamaraja, son of Phalguna, vi. 200, 325, 
341. 

‘karéwa,’ Persian term for Kaémir ‘ Udar, 
I. 424. 

Karkota, Kas&mic Naga, iii. 490; dynasty 
descended from, 529; iv. 713; chronology of 
Karkotas, 1. 66; origin of dynastic name, 8. 

Karkofadranga, watch-station on Tos'maidan 
route, vii. 140 n.; viii. 1596, 1997; UL. 20, 
ood. 


KARNA 


Karna, epic hero, vii. 153, 1164, 

Karna, Tantrin, viii. 507. 

Karna, follower of Garga, viii. 603, 612. 

Karnabhiiti, follower of Bhogasena, viii. 394, 
398. 

Karnadha : Karnaha, now district. Karnay, viii. 
2485, 2525 ; TT. 405; its history, 434. 

Karniha, see Karnidha. 

Karnapa, councillor, v. 129. 

Karnasripata, of doubtful meaning, iv. 588. 

Karnata, people and country, i. 300; iv. 151; 
ruled by princess Ratta, 152; vii. 675; Par- 
madi, king of, 935, 936, 1119, 1124; coin 
type of, 926. 

Karnav, district, old Karnaha, viii. 2485 n.; 
WU. 405. 

‘ karniratha, ‘litter,’ iv. 407; v, 219. 

Karpiira, a person, viii. 975. 

Kasia mountains, of Ptolemy, i. 317 n. 

Kasthavyttt, Vamana author of, iv. 497. 

Kasir, Kaémiri name of Kaémir, II. 352; its 
phonetic derivation, 36. 

‘Kasira,’ designation of a copper coin, II. 310. 

KaSmir, names of (Skr. Kasmira : Kasmira, 
Ks. Kasir, Ptolemy's Kdamepa), I. 352; 
history of name, 386; attumpted etymolo- 
gies, 16.; legend of creation of K., i. 25-27 ; 
its Nagas, 28-31; its farnous Tirthas, 32-38 ; 
inconguerable by force, 39; its cool sum- 
mer, 41; its characteristic products, 42; 
identified with Parvati, 72; hallowed by 
Tirthas, ii. 136; its seasons, 187-141; its 
tender fare, viii. 1863; refuge for Panjab 
Hindus, 3346; its abundance of holy sites, 
Il. 367; its attractions for northern 
visitors, 356; its security from foreign 
aggression ; its historical isolation, I. 30 ; 
If. 359 ; its historical continuity, I, 130; its 
administrative statecraft, 37; its old fiscal 
administration, 100; modest economic con- 
ditions of old K., 110; II. 326; ite inter- 
course with Hindu states south, I. 109; its 
politica) conditions in Kalhana’s time, 15, 

Kaémir history, Kalhana’s account of, I. 
71; earliest rulers, 72; Gonanda cynasty, 
77; kings of Second and ‘Third Book, 80; 
Karkota dynasty, 87; Utpala’s dynasty, 
97; Yasaskara, 103; Parvagupta’s dynasty, 
104; First Lohara dynasty, 106; Second 
Lohara dynasty, 117; see chronology. 
Ancient geography of Kadmir, classical 

notices, II. 351; Chinese accounts, 3/4; 
Muhammadan notices, 358; scanty Indian 
references, 364; Kasmir records, 365; local 
traditions, 343; clearly defined limits of 
country, 387; geographical position of 
Valley, 388; unity of drainage system, id. ; 
legencl of Valley once a lake, 389; its lacus 
trine features, t5.: mountains as ita ramparts, 
390; ita frontiers gnarded by watch- 
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KASVAPA. 


stations, 391; their organization, 7. ; oro- 


graphy of Kasmir, 392; river system, 
411; river-communication, 414; soil of 


Valley, 425; climate, 426; cultivation, 427 ; 
irrigation canals, 428; ethnography, 429; 
frontiers, 431; ancient political divisions, 
436; density of population, 437; Parganas, 
498; map of ancient K., how Sear, 348, 

Kasmira : Kasmira, see Kasmir. 

‘ Kasmira,’ ‘ saffron, IL. 365, 

‘Kasmiraja,’ ‘saffron, IL. 305, 

Kasmiri, words quoted by Kalhana, v. 399; 
abuse, vil. 441-443 n. ; see proverbs. 

Kaémirians, mentioned along with Kiras, viii. 
2767 ; cowardice of, 922-924; distrusted by 
Sussala, 1148; freed from taxes at Gaya, 
vi. 254; vii. 1008; hospice abroad for, iii. 
480; origin and homogeneity of race, U. 
429; Kualhana's estimate of K., I. 14; their 
inconstancy understood by Kalhana, 38; 
reputed as pedestrians, IT. 352; called Kas- 
peiroi by Bionysioa of Samos, 14. ; their 
character according to Hiuen Tsiang, 355; 
employed by Albérani as Pandits, 360 n. 

Kaspapyros, of Hekataios, locality in Gan- 
dhara, II. 353. 

Kaspatyros, of Herodotos, wrongly identitied 
with Kaémir, II. 353. 

Kaspeira, Kaémir known to Ptolemy by name 
of, IL. 362. 

Kaspeirans, extent of territory of, IJ. 351. 

Kaspeiria, of Ptolemy, identified with Kasmir, 
IL. 361; reproduces Prakrit name of Kaémir, 
352. 

Kaspeiroi, Kaémirians mentioned as, by 
Dionysios, IT. 352, 

Kast*var, territory, ancient Kasthavata 
(‘ Kishtwar'), vii. 590 n.; IT. 431; routes 
to, 410. 

Kast*var, village in Diints district, vi, 202 n. 

‘kasthamuni; ‘hermit on a pillar,’ viii. 2391, 
Add, : 

Kastharata, territory of Kast*var, vu. 590 ; 
II. 431. a 

Kasthavata, locality in Kaémir, vi. 202; vin. 
390, 468, 

Kasthela, see Kaathila, = 

Kasthila, Kathiil quarter of S'rinagor, vil. 
1169; TI. 461; called Kasthela in gloss, vi. 
89 n. 

*Kasvira, assumed Prakrit form of name 
* Kaamir,’ II. 352, 386, 

Kasyapa, Prajapati, slays Jalodbhava, crentes 


Kasmir, i. 26, 41; Kaémir ‘the land of 
Kasyapa, 45: Candradeva descended 
from, 18]; makes Vitasta reappear, lv. 


486; Kaémir cherished by. v. 113; legend 
of, in Nilamata, IT. 389; Vitasta brought 
forth by, 41L ; name Kaémir supposed to be 
derived from, 353. 
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KASYAPAGARA. 


Kasyapayara, locality, viii. 3357. 

Kasyapapura, a name of Multan, II. 344 n. 

*Kasyapapura, alleged original of name 
* Kaémir,’ IT, 353. 

katakararika, designation of doubtful mean- 
ing, vi. 346. 

katar, a weapon, viii. 312 n. 

Kathiil, quarter in S'rinagar, old Kasthila, 
viii, 1169 n.; TI. 461. 

Katikd, now Kai village, ii. 14; I1. 460. 

ae tu the modern Kaimuh, ii. 55; IL. 

Katisthali, village, viii. 976. 

‘katt,’ pf Albériini, perhaps for ‘karniratha, 
litter,’ iv. 407 n. 

Kattasirya, soldier, viii. 345. 

Kaunhkanas, ‘the seven Konkanas,’ iv. 159. 

Kareri, river, iv. 155. 

Kari, planet S'ukra, iv. 496. 


Kavya, Kalhana’s study of, I. 10; Rajatar.. 


composed as a K., 22; Kalhana employs 
style of, 38; the historical Kavyas 
(Caritas), 3. 

Kavyaderi, wife of S'iira, v. 41. 

Karyadevisrara, temple of Sadasiva, v. 41. 

Kavyilamkaravytti, text. iv. 497 n. 

kéyasthas, ‘clerks, ‘officials, iv. 90; oppres- 
sions practised by, G21, 629; vii. 1226; 
character of, viii. 131 ; their power curbed 
by Uccala, 85-114; Brahman designated as 
‘kayastha,’ 2383, <Add.; correspond to 
‘Karkuns,’ I. 19; censured by Kalhana, th. 

Kayya, king of Lata, iv. 209. 

Kayya, father of Vijaya, viii. 1138, 1160, 1286, 
1479, 

Kayya, conenbine of Kalasa, vii. 725, 857 
her son Jayaraja, 733, 1031, 1054. 

Kayyamantaka, brother of, vii. 98. 

Kayyasvamin, shrine, iv. 209. 

Kayyavihéra, residence of Sarvajiamitra, iv, 


Kenn, Professor H., on meaning of term 
‘Damara,’ II, 304. 

kesahoma, a rite, vii. 18, 

Kesava, Vignu called, i. 38; temple of, at 
Jayapura, iv. 508. 

Kesava, minister, vii. 204. 

Kesava, superintendent of Lothikamatha, viii. 
43h, 469. 

KeSéavarama, Pandit, owner of codex arche- 
typus of Rajatar., I. 45, 

Kesin, a Karnata, vii. 675. 

kh of KS, <Skr. ak, i. 340 n. 

Khddana, queen, builds Vihira, iii, 14. 

Khadivi, istrict of Khruy, viii. 733, 1413, 
1477; 11. 458. 

Khédliyd, Agrahara, v. 23. 

Khag, village, old Khagi, i. 90 n. 

Khagendra, king of Kaémir, i. 89; viii. 3410; 
[. 7A. 
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KHONDOR. 


Khagi, Agrahara, now Khag, i. 90; IL. 476; 
see Khagika. 

Khagikd, Agrahara, i. 340; see Khagi. 

‘khahkhorda,’ ‘ witchcraft,’ in Bower MS., iv. 
94 n. 

Khaisal, Valley, old Khaéali, vii. 399 n.; 11. 
4 


10. 

Khakhas, the old Khaga tribe, i. 317 n.; 
plundering inroads of, 11. 392; their settle- 
ments in Vitasta Valley, 404. 

Khampor, hamlet, wrongly identified with 
Kaniskapura, i. 164 n.: IL. 482 n. 

Khan‘bal, junction of rivers at, If. 412; old 
name of, 414 n. 

Khand*bavan, quarter in 
Skandabhavana, II. 3:39. 

Khandava, forest, viii. 992. 

Khailkha, minister, builds Matha, iii. 483; in- 
trigues with Anangalekha, $97; pardoned 
by Durlabhavardhana, 522. 

khari, measure, ‘ Kharwar,’ v. 77. 

‘kharkhoda, ‘ witchcraft,’ iv. 94; v. 239. 

‘kharkhota, ‘sorcerer,’ iv. 94 n. 

Kharot, village, vii. 16 n. 

‘Kharwar,’ the ancient Khir, v. 71 n.: 
‘Kharwar in money,’ IT. 325. 

Khaéa : Khasaka, tribe, the modern Khakhas, 
i. 3172 fight with lord of ‘Gate,’ vii. 217 ; 
of Rajapuri, 979; in Visalata, viii. J77, 
1074; from Bilvavana, 393; at Viranaka, 
409, 410; at Banasala, 1665-1773 ; followers 
of Sujji, 1868, 1895; plunder Bhiitesvara, 
2756; of Dinnagrama, in Karnav, 2917, 
3006, 3088; mentioned in Brhatsamhita, 
II. 365; occupy borders of Kasmir, 430; 
in Vitasta Valley, 433; Khaga, as designa- 
tion of Lohara chiefs, vi. 175; vii. 773; of 
Tunga, from Parnotesa, vi. 318; of rulers of 
Rajapuri, vii. 1271, 1278, 1281; viii. 887, 
1466. 

Khasilaya, now Khaiéal, i. 317 n. 

Khasali, territory, now Khaisal, vii. 399. 

Khasa(a, @ locality, i. 342. 

‘khataku, word of doubtful meaning, viii. 3139. 

Kheln, follower of Bhoja, vii. 1657. 

Kheri, territorial sub-division, now Khur- 
Nar'vav, i, 935; viii. 1260; IL. 470; its 
charge as an office (Kherikdrya), 1. 336 n.; 
viii. 960, 1118, 1482, 1624, 

Kherigam, on Kisanganga, IJ. 282. 

kherikarya, see Kheri. 

Kheritalalasa, village, viii. 1414. 

Khingila, S’ahi, coin of, i. 347 n.; T. 65. 

Khinkhila- Narendraditya, king of Kasmir, i. 
347; 1. 80; his date as shown by coin, 65. 

Khola, Agrahara, now probably Khuli, i. $40. 

Khonamuga, village, now Khun'moh, i. 90; 
II. 458. 

Khondur, village, the old Skandapura, i. 
340 n. : 


S‘rinagar, old 


RIOVURPOR, 


Khovurpor, Kusmir Pargana, IL. 465. 

Khruv, village, old Khadivi, viii. 733 n.; 
sacred springs of, TI. 459. 

Khud*bal, old Ksurikabala, iii. 347 n., 339- 
349 n. 

Khuli, village, old Khola, i. 340 n.; II. 460. 

Khuntmoh, village, old Khonainuga, i. 90 n. ; 
II. 448. 

Khur, village, IT. £70. 

khurkhuta, 0 title (2), vii. 292. 

Khur-Nar‘vav, Pargana, the old Kheri, i. 
336 n.; If. 470. 

Khuythom, Pargana, the old Khiyasrama, 
vill. 2695-98 n.; IT. 488. 

Khiydsrama, now Pargana Khuy*hom, viii. 
2698 ; TT. 488. 

Kicisruma, wrongly Sanskritized name of 
Kits*hom, i. 147 n. 

Kidara, legend on Kasmir coins, 1. 85 and u.; 
I}. 319. 

Ktevnorn, Prof. F.. on Mahibhasya, i. 176 n. 

killing of animals, prohibited by Gopiaditya, i. 
344; by Meghavahana, iii. 5, 6, 79-Al; by 
Matrgupta, 255; by Suyya, v. 119, 

Ki-li-to, a race in Kuémir named by Hiuen 
Tsiang, IJ. 430. 

Ananara : Nara, king of Kasmir, see Nara. 

Arnnaragrama, village, i. 199. 

Avinnarapura, town of King Nara I.,i. 274; xec 
Narapura. 

kind, revenue in Kasmir collected in, v. 
171 n.; If. 328; salaries paid in, 1. 

Ki-pin, Chinese term applied to Kibul Valley, 
II. 354; envoys of, iv. X n.; ‘kampeana’ 
wrongly supposed to be Ki-pin, v. 447 n. 

Kira, @ race near Kaamir, viii. 2767; men- 
tioned in Brhatsarhita, IT, 365. 

Airts, ruler of Baddhapura (2), probably same 
as Kirtiraja, vii. 5x2. 

Kirtirdja, \ord of Nilapura, vii. 582, 688- 
590 n. 

Kiganganga river, called Krsna, vii. 588 n.; 
called Sindhu, viii. 2507 ni; confluence of, 
K. with Madhumati and Sarasvati, i. 47 n.; 
climate of its valley, viii. 2500-13 n.; politi- 
cal conditions of valley, Il. 288; old sites 
in valley, 405. 

Kishtwar, see Kast'var. 

Ki-tché, Kasmir monastery named by Ou- 
k’ong, i. 147 n. 

Ki-to-lo, founder of Little Yue-tchi rule, II. 
420, 

Kits*hon, site of Krtyaérama Vihars, i. 147 n.; 
LU. 404. 

Kraprotn, J. H., identifies Kaémir names in 
T’ang Annals, IT. 357. 

klegas, five, of Buddhism, i. 138 n. 

kodrara, eating of, viii, 2596. 

Keanatr Nag, lake of Kramasaras, IT. 393. 

tkor'sun, Ks, (girl's gold, I. 518 n. 
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‘kosa, ‘oath by sacred libation,’ v. 924 ¢ vi. 
211; vii. 8, 75, 492, 746; viii. 280, 2091, 2229, 
2237, 3006. 

Kostha, see Kosthesvara. 

Kosthaka, see Kostheavara. 

Kosthaka, servant of Malla, vii. 1480. 

Kosthesvara : Kostha : Kosthaka, son of Prth- 
vihara, vili. 1261; 1390; flees from Sujji, 
1506; leaves Bhiksu, 1529; deserta from 
Jayasimha, 1584; becomes his councillor, 
1640; goes to Binasalé, 1682; foreakes 
Bhiksu, 1701; sent against Lohara, 1967 ; 
flees from Jayasimbha, 1987; breaks into 
Kaémir, 1996; defeats Mallirjuna, 2006 ; 
won over by Jayasimhs, 2020; ally of Sujji, 
2080; attacked by king, 2199; Jeaves 
Kaémir, 2214; joms Mallarjuna, 2219. 
breaks into Kaémir, 2260; surrenders, 2270; 
imprisoned, 2312; his wife becomes Sati, 
2334 ; his death, 2340; his brother Catuaka, 
2748. 

Kota, queen of Kaémir, deposed hy Shah 
Mir, I. 130; dies at Jayapura, JI. 420. ; 

kotabhytya, -padati, ‘ garrison-troops,’ vii. 
966 n. 

-koth < Skr. kotta, in KaSmir local names, 
TI. 372. 

Kathér, village, site of Kapatesvara Tirtha, i. 
32 n.; II. 412, 467. : 
‘koti, ‘crore,’ monetary velue in Kaémir 

reckoning, IT. 322. 

Kotitirtha, at Varihamila, II. 483. 

K6tli, petty hill etate, If. 433. 

kotta, ‘castle,’ abbreviation for Loharakotte, 
TI, 297 n. 

Kral*par, hamlet at Trigam, II. 322. 

‘Kram,’ Kaémir tribal names called, v. 248 n. + 
vii. 1171 n.; disappearance of distinctions 
indicated by, II. 430. : 

Kramarajya, territorial division in Kaémir, 
now Kamraz, ii. 15 n.; v. 87; vii. 223, 
1240, 124), 1298, 1304, 1311; viii. 41, 200, 
250, 823, 926, 1005, 1432, 2924; its extent, 
TL. 436; its old localities, 476-490. 

Kramasaras, old naine of Kéns"r Nag lake, 
TT. 393. 


gloss Kimelanakotta, II. 201 ; position and 
ruin of Kamelankoth, 202; derivation of 
modern name, 7. 7 
Krambhar, village, old Kambaleévara, vil. 
250-251 n.; 11. 485. 
Kramuka, local name (2), iv 159 n. 
Kridardma, Vihara in Kaémir, iv. 184. ; 
Krodhanavigaya, probably Pargana Kruhin, 
IT. 482. ses 
Krsna, instala Yagovati on Knamir throne, i, 10. 
Krand, the Kisanganga River, vii. 5&6 + vn. 
3401: 2ce Kisanganga. 
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Krsnaganga, a spring near Hay*hém, II. 280. 

Kytamandara, tard, v. 85. 

Krtavirya, Arjuna, iv. 107. 

krttikah, erroneous reading for ‘ kptyakah,’ i. 
187 n. 

Kytyd, ‘witch, in legend of Krtyaérama, i. 
137-147; Vihira in honour of, 147; ‘bewitch- 
ment,’ vii. 18. 

krtyakah, witches called, i. 137. 

Ertydsrama Vihara, at Kite*hdm, i. 147; site 
of, IJ. 404. 

Kruhin, Kasmir Pargana, IT. 482. 

ksanticaru, a sacrificial rite, vii. 15; viii. 2613. 

Kyatrikabhiniika (?), locality, viii. 1084. 

Keema, treasurer, vii. 203, 210, 894. 

Ksema, son of Vimana, vii. 1073. 

Keema, servant of Hitahita, viii. 413. 

Ksema, wife of Kandarpasimha, vii. 102. 

Kgemadeva, official, viii. 264. 


Kgemagauriivara, temple, vi. 173 ; its site, II. 


452. 

Ksemagupta, son of Parvagupta, king of 
KaSmir, vi. 150; his follies, 160; burns 
Jayendravihara, 171; marries Didda, 176; 
hié death, 186 ; his son Abhimanyu, 188 ; his 
last rites, 200; vii. 1284; viii. 3437; I. 104. 

Ksemamatha, at Varahamila, vi. 186. 

Ksemdnanda, officer, viii. 1430. 

Kgemarija, father of Kapila, vii. 1299. 

Ksemardaja, a Dimara, vili. 2584 

Kyema(a, favourite of Ananta, vii. 482. 

Ksemavadana, general of Dards, viii. 2868. 

Kgemendr~, poet, author of a ‘ Nrpivali,’ i. 13 ; 
his ‘List of Kings,’ I. 24; his description 
of a Damara, II. 808; monetary data in his 
works, 323; gives Sopoprenaicel informa- 
tion, 375; mentions hospice on Pir 
Pantsal Pass, 396. 

‘ kgetrapala,' ‘ genius loci,’ vii. 296. 

Kesetrapalapaddhati, text, iv. 696 n. 

ago grandmother of King Cakravarman, 
v, 290. 

Kegiptika, canal in S'‘rinagar, now Kuttkul, 
vii. 186-187 n.; viii. 782, 955, 1006, 1056, 
1061, 1116, 1164, 2165, 3130; as line of de- 
fence, II. 417. 

Xgira, grammarian, instructs Jayépida, iv. 

9 


Xgira, relative of Prthvihara, Damara, viii. 
648, 651, 1539. 

eereneiee Damara, vii. 358. 

Keres i, perhaps Dudgangé River, II. 

Ksiraprstha, locality, vii. 168. 

Keitinanda, king of Kaémir, i. 886; viii. 3415. 

ue, ruler of Lohara, vii. 251, 266; II. 

Kgura, death of, viii. 8316. 

Kgurikdbala, quarter in 
Khud*hal, iii. $47 + IT. 443. 
VOL. II, 


S‘rinagar, now 
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Kubera, region of (North), i. 43. 

Kuk?r Nag, in Bring, IJ. 469. 

-kul, < Skr. kulya, in names of Kaémir 
streams, LI. 372. 

Kular, village, old Kuruhira, i. 88 n.; II. 
464. 


Kularaja, officer, sent to murder Sujji, viii. 
2116; 2123; made city-prefect, 2190; 2315, 
2321, 2325, 2328; his administration, 3334- 
3341. 

Kularaja, soldier, vii, 975. 

Kulardja, father (P) of Induraja, viii, 1431. 

Kularjak, Mount, of Albérini, identical with 
Tatakiti, II. 248, 363. 

Kuliyan, alp, identified with Kalenaka, viii. 
1875-77 n.; 11. 297. 

Kulata, now Kulu district, iii. 495. 

Kumara, worshipped at Skandabavan, II. 340. 

Kwnarapaéla, maternal uncle of Bhiksiicara’s 
father, viil. 546. 

Kumarasena, minister of Yudhisthira IL, iii. 
382. 

Kumdyiya, grandson of Madhu, follower of 
Bhiksacara, viii. 1751, 1746, 1765. 

‘kumbha, ‘sacrificial cup,’ iv. 15, 699. 

‘kumbhadisa, ‘waterman’ (P), ii, 456; kum- 
bhadasi, viii. 1727. 

Kumuda, minister of Unmattivanti, v. 423, 
434, 

Kumidalekhai, wife of Malla, vii. 1486. 

‘kunda,’ of S‘arada, shown at S’ardi, II. 284. 

-kundala, ‘ring,’ in village names, v. 106, 

kuntavéihini, name of legendary streams, iv. 
806. 

Kunti, sons of (Pandavas), i. 44. 

Kuruhdra, Agrahara, now Kular, i. 88; IL. 
464. 

Kuruksetra, pilgrimage to, viii. 540, 2220. 

Kuyrus, dato of, i. 44,51; war of, 82. 

cre king of KaSmir, i. 88; viii. 9409; I. 

4, 

Kuéalaéri, S'ramana, vii. 1098. 

Kugana kings, their date as assumed by 
Kalhana, 1. 64; Kaémir traditions about 
them, 76. 

Kusnari (Albérani’s), Kunhar River, II. 361. 

‘kustha,’ ‘kuth,’. aromatic root exported 
from Kaémir, II. 365: 

Kut*har, Kaémir Pargana, II. 467. 

Kutkul, canal, old Keiptika, vii. 186-187 n.; 
viii. 782 n.; II. 417. 

kuth, see kugtha. 

Kuftinimata, poem of Dimodaragupta, iv. 

6. 


496. 

Kuvalaydditya ; Kuvalaydpida, son of Lalita- 
ditya, iv. 366, 362; made king of Kaémir, 
372; defeats his brother, 376; his death, 
392; viii. 3424 ; I. 98. 

Kylindriné, Ptolemy's, identical with land of 

ulindas, IT. 351. 
MM 
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J, marks Lahore MS. of Rajatar., I. 51. 

}, pronounced 7 in Kaégmir, i. 306 n. 

Lach*mkul, canal, iii. 9 n., 453-454 n.; I. 457. 

lacunae, in Rajatar. text, I. 48; wrongly 
assumed, iv. 140 n. 

lacustrine features, of KaSmir Valley, II. 389. 

Lada, servant of S’amkaravarman, v. 227. 

Ladakh, population of, i. 312 n.; called ‘Great 
Tibet,’ II. 435. 

‘ lidanadanda,’ ‘ bell-clapper,’ ii. 99-100 n. 

Ladu, temple at, IT. 459. 

Laghupancika, Rajanaka Ratnakantha’s com- 
mentary on the Stutikusumaijali, I. 46 n. 
Laghupaficika, Rijanaka Ratnakantha’s com- 

mentary on the Haravijaya, I. 46 n. 

‘lagna,’ ‘auspicious time,’ iii. 348, 351, 453; 
viii. 1535. 

Lahara, now “strict of Lar, v. 51; vii. 911, 
1360, 1361, 1378; viii. 38, 427, 595, 602, 641, 
642, 667, 723, 724, 729, 743, 937, 946, 1104, 
1128, 1130, 1132, 1139, 1364, 3115; old sites 
in, LI. 488. 

Laharakotta, in Sind Valley, I. 408 n. 

Lahkhana-Narendraditya, king of Kaémir, iii. 
483; his date as indicated by coin, I. 66; 
historical evidence for his rule, 85. 

Lahore, Albériini’s Lauhiwar, II. 363 ; wrongly 
supposed to be Lohara, 293. 

Lahir, see Lauhir. 

lake, legend of Kaémir once a, IT. 390. 

Iakkaka, enemy of Gargacandra, viii. 432; 
dvarapati, 451; joins Sussala, 455; 512. 

Takkaka, foot-soldier, viii. 467. 

Lakkanacandra, Damara, vii. 1172; LL. 306, 

‘Inksa,’ K&S. ‘lakh,’ a monetary term, IT. 312. 

Laksgnaka, nephew of Prayiga, chamberlain, 
viii. 911; 1286; Jayasimha's chief adviser, 
1382; pacifies Dimaras, 1539; his ascen- 
dency, 1567; insults Sujji, 1629; attacks 
Damaras, 1660; treats for Bhiksu’s be- 
trayal, 1692; retires from Lohara, 1873; 
captured, 1889; nicknamed Byhadraja, 
1898; ransomed by Jayasimha, 1918; con- 
ciliates Sujji, 1981; his death, 1999; his 
prime-ministership, 2471. 

Lakymaka, brother of Sujji, viii. 2177. 

Lakgmana, image mado by, iv. 274. 

Lakenanasvamin, image of, iv. 276. 

Laksmidhara, a Takka councillor, vii. 1207, 
1212, 1246, 1249, 1258, 1505. 

Laksmikulya, namo of Lach*mkul canal, iii. 
On. 

Lalava, Sanskritized name of Lélab Pargana, 
1. 8B n. 

Lalitaditya-Muktapida, son of Pratapaditya IT., 
iv. 43; king of Kadémir, 126; wars with Yaéo- 
varman, 1333; his digvijoye, 147-180; histown- 
foundationa, 182-193; builds Parihaisapura, 
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194; rset of Kapittha fruit, 219-241; his 
minister Cankuna, 246-263 ; discovers Visnu 
images, 265 ; expedition to sand-ocean, 277- 
806; kills Gauda king, 323; attempts to 
burn Pravarapura, 310 ; his last instructions, 
340; his death, 366; his drainage works, v. 
69; story of his suicide, vii. 1428; his date, 
as indicated by Kalhana and Chinese 
Annals, I. 67; historical, data of his reign, 
88; his political influence abroad, 89; his 
relations with Turks, 90; his war against 
Tibetans, 91; his mission to Chinese 
Court, 2.; his buildings, 92; popular 
legends about him, 93; versions of his 
death, i5.; code of political wisdom put 
into his mouth, 37; tradition of his build- 
ings at Parihasapura, II. 303. 

Lalitaditya, other name of King Vajraditya, 
iv. 393. 

Lalitaditya, son of Jayasimha, viii. 3373, 3375. 

Lalitadityapura, locality, iv. 186 n.; vi. 219, 224. 

Lalitépida, king of Kaémir, iv. 660;.his son 
Cippatajayapida, 676 ; viit. 3426; I. 9h. 

Lalitapura, now Lat*por, iv. 186, 187 ; II. 459. 

Lalla, courtezan, vi. 75, 77. 

Lalliya S'ahi, king of Udabhinda, v. 155; 
his son Toramann, 233; identical with 
Albérini’s ‘Kallar,’ first Hindu Shahiya 
of Kabul, II. 336; I. 99. 

‘Laltadit,’ King Lalitaditya’s name in local 
tradition, iv. 186 n. 

Lalyéna, locality, vi. 183. 

land-grants, to Purohita corporations, ii. 
132 n. 

land-revenue, in old KaSmir, v. 17] n.; col- 
lected in kind, viii. 61 n. 

Lanka, demons of, i. 298; visited by Megha- 
vahana, iii. 72-75; banners brought from, 
78; Riksasas brought from, iv. 503 ; islands 
on Dal lake called L., II. 417. 

Lar, KaSmir district, old Lahara, v. 51 n.; sites 
in, IT. 488; defile of, 490. 

Lassen, Prof. Chr., on Kalhana’s Chronology, 
I. 57 n.; hia identifications of Kaémir 
localities, IT. 350. 

Lafa, territory, i. 300; iv. 209; vi. 300. 

Lat*por, village, iv. 186 n.; II. 459. 

Lauhawar (Lahore), Kulairjak visible from, 
II. 363. 

Lauhir : Lahir, old Lohara, now Loh'rin, 
described by Albérini, II. 298, 364, 

Taukika era (Saptari) i. 52; Kalhann’s first 

date in, iv. 708 n.; its system of reckoning, 
I. 68. 

Laulaha, the Lélau (Lélab) Parganas, vii. 1241; 
II. 487. 

Lava, king of Kadmir, i..84, 86 n.; name taken 
from Helarija, 17-18; viii. 3409; I. 74. 

Lavanotsa, Kaémir locality, i. 829 ; vi. 46, 57; 
vii. 762, 1537, 1658. 
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Lavanya, tribal section, corresponding to 
Lin' Kram, vii. 1171; 1229, 1230, 1231, 
1238, 1287, 1378; viii. 747, 776, 910, 
966, 1010, 1032, 1268, 1541, 2538, 3447; 
application of tribal neme to Damaras, IT. 
306. 

Lavaraja, chief from Takka territory, viii. 
1091; his son Kamaliya, 1194. 

Lavardja, father of Marica, viii. 399. 

Lavardja, Brahman soldier, viii. 1345. 

Lavata, load carrier, then treasurer, v. 177, 
205 ; viii. 263. 

Lawrence, Mr. W. R., on geography of 
Kaémir, II, 387 ; on system of land-revenue, 
v. 171 n.; on currency of Kaémir, II. 328. 

Ledari, the Lid*r river, i. 87; 11. 413. 

legal administration, developed by Jalauks, 
1, 118-119. 

legend, of Sodara spring, i. 124-129; of 

ytya, 181-147 ; of King Damodara’s Udar, 
156-167; Il. 475; of Naga Suéravas and 
the destruction of Narapura, i. 204-274; 
475; of Pheron, 322 n.; of Raneévara, iii. 
439-458; of Pravarasena II.’s ascension, 
378 n.; of Durgi Bhramaravasini, 392-438 ; 
of Kapittha fruits, iv. 219-240; of founda- 
tion of Pravarapura, II. 442; legends pre- 
served in local tradition, 385. 

Leh, perhaps K.’s Zod, iii. 10 n. 

‘ lekhadhikarin,' ‘ secretary,’ iii. 206, 

‘ lekhahdraka, ‘ letter-carrier,’ vi. 319. 

Levdra, Agrahara, now Liv*r, i. 87; II. 464. 

Ltv1, Prof. S., on the date of Kaniska, I. 64. 

Lid'r river, old Ledari, course of, i, 87 n.; 
Il. 413; old localities of valley, 464. 

Lingas, consecrated in thousands, ii. 128-129 ; 
placed in sacred water, 131; of snow, 138; 
worshipped by S'iva, iii. 445; see banalinga. 

Lit*r, village, stone waste near, i. 263-266 n. 

Little Yue-tchi, coins of, II. 319. 

Liv'r, village, old Levara, II. 464. 

local legend at Gud*r, i. 96 n.; in Kheri, 9395. 

local names in Kaémir, given in Sanskrit, 
II. 372; their etymology, t).; transferred 
to new sites, i. 104 n.; their spelling in 
maps, 348 n. 

local nomenclature, in Kasmir, II, 372. 

local terms, used by Kalhana, difficult to in- 
terpret, I. 40. 

local tradition in Kaémir, studied by Kalhana, 
I, 26; its tenacity, 11. 366; a source for 
study of Kaémir topography, 383; as pre- 
served among the learned, 384; popular 
traditions about old sites, 38). 

local worship, persistence of, II. 340. 

Locanoddara, Keémir locality, viii, 1427. 

Tocanotsa, an Agrahira, iv. 673. 

Loh, foreign country, perhaps Leh, iii. 10. 

Lohara : Loharako{ta, ‘the Castle of Lohara,’ 
attempts at identification, I]. 293; fixed at 
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Loh‘rin, 1.; history of ruling family, 294 ; 
extent of territory, 74.; under Vigraharaja‘s 
tule, 16.; Sussala at L., 295 ; Lothana’s re- 
bellion, siege of L., 296; localities named on 
retreat from L., 297; later refercnces to L., 
ib.; notice of Albériini, 298, 364; Mahmid's 
siege of ‘Loh-két,’ 299; routo used by 
Ranjit Singh, 7d.; traditions of old fort, 300; 
site of castle, 2b.; extent of territory, 453; 
its dynasty succeeds to Kugmir, I. 106; 
pedigree of its dynasty, 145; its ‘per- 
sonal union’ with Kaémir, J13; ita Khasga 
population, i. 317 n.; passages mentioning 
L., iv. 177; vii. 140, 589, 703, 706, 781, 822, 
965, 996, 1000, 1040, 1100, 1299, 13R6, 
1668, 1586, 1598, 1613; viii. 8, 203, 206, 
294, 379, 411, 619, 561, 4564, 584, 689, 
717, 769, 884, 914, 1047, 1227, 1363, 1680, 
1682, 1795, 1832, 1932, 2012, 2035, 2277, 
8301, 3371, 3372. 

Loh'rin, valley (Loran of maps), identified 
with Lohara, II. 293; its Kaémiri popula- 
tion, 294, 

Loh-kot, Skr. Loharakotta, Mahmid's siege of, 
II. 299. 


Lok*bavan, old Lokapunya, spring of, iv. 
193 n., Corr.» 1I. 468. 

‘ lokadhatu,’ Buddhistic expression, i. 172. 

Lokdaloka, mythical mountain, i. 137. 

Lokanatha, name of Buddha, i. 138. 

4 A dad ‘guardian of the world,’ title, i. 

Lokaprakisa, text, shows official Sanskrit of 
Muhemmadan period, I. 130 n.; monetary 
data of, II. 318; topographical information 
in, 376; Pargana list of, 437 n. 

Lokapunya, town, now Lok*bavan, iv. 192: 
vii. 1239, 1357 ; viii. 523, 1429; IL. 468, 

Lolab, see Lélau. . 

Lélau : Lélab, Pargana, old Laulaha, i, 86 n.; 
vii. 1241 n. ; II, 487. 

Lolora, locality, I. 86. 

‘lord of the Gate’ (dvaradhipati, dvarapati, 
etc.), commandor of frontier passes, his title 
and functions, v. 214; passages mentioning 
post: vi. 179, 281, 325; vil. 216, 223, 364, 
57, 578, 584, 595, 887, 912, 995, 1172, 1177, 
1178, 130], 1819, 1361; viii, 21, 178, 179, 
185, 293, 301, 573, 633, 756, 790, 1042, 1482, 
1832, 1927, 1963, 2090, 2254, 2344, 9491, 
2487, 2493, 250], 2526, 2062, 2788, 2844, 
2852, 2894, 2937. 

‘lost’ kings, computed length of their reigns, 
I. 61; alleged recovery of their names, 73. 
Lostadhara, son of Halachara, vii. 1076, 1080; 

viii. 117. 

Lostaka, village astrologer, vii. 295, 

Lostaka, Damara of Selyapura, viii. 202. 

Lostasahi, Damara, viii. 1102. 

Lostévat{a, follower of Uccala, vii. 1245. 
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Lostha, Brahman, viii. 718. 

Losthaka, see Lothaka. 

Losthaka, nephew of Naga, viii. 2996, 3306, 
3307. 


Losthana, see Lothana. 

Lo-stonpa, Stipa of, iii. 10. 

Lothaka (Lothana) : Losthaka, son of Prthvi- 
hari, rebel Damara, viii. 2496 ; rises against 
king, 2799; his battle with Rilhana, 2814; 
defeated, 2838; retires, 2912; executed, 
3313. 

Lothana (also Losthana), son of Malla, viii. 
894; at Salhana’s court, 420; attacks 
Gargacandra, 422; captured by Sussala, 
477; imprisoned ‘at Lohara, 519; set free 
and crowned, 1795; daughter married to 
Stra, 1844; his rule at Lohara, 1910; 
ousted by Mallarjuna, 1943; attacks 
Mallarjune, 1989; breaks into Kaésmir, 
1996; fresh incursion, 2195; urged to re- 
bellion by Darads, 2481; joins Alamkara- 
cakra, 2488; enters S‘irahsili castle, 2527; 
his sufferings, 2595; delivered to ministers, 
2641; his usurpation at Lohara, I. 126; his 
aang and capture in Kisangangi Valley, 

7. 

Lothana, doubtful -form of name Lothaka: 

+ Logthaka, viii. 2496, 3313. 

Lotharatha, brother of Citraratha, viii. 2251, 
ns princess, daughter of Sarhgrimaraja, 
vii. 11, 120. . 
Lothikdmatha, founded by Lothika, vii. 120, 

141; viii. 435. 

lotus-fibres, a cooling application, ii. 56. 

lucus-a-non-lucendo etymologies, iii. 194 n. 

DLuddé, a courtezan, vii. 405, 

Luhara, hybrid form of name Lohara, IT. 374. 

Lulavaka, wrongly Sanskritized name of 
Lélab Pargana, 1. 86 n. 

Lulld, councillor from Lohara, viii. 1832, 1843, 
1899. - 

Lin’, tribal section (Kram), the old Lavanyas, 
vii. 1171 n.; IL. 306. 

létd, a disease, iv. 524, 528; vi. 185, 187; vii. 
178 ; viii. 1604. 


M. 


machinery, for moving blocks of stone, i. 363. 
Madana, minion of Kalaéa, vii. 302, 567; 
commander-in-chief, 579; the same under 
Harsa, 887; 923, 1125, 1127; executed, 
1205; 1211. 
Madandditya, an Ekanga, vi. 133. 
Madanapala, of Rajapuri, vii. 534, 674, 575. 
Madanardja, aon of Siddharaja, vii. 263. 
Meadavagrama, locality, viii. 2432. 
Mazdavardjya, territorial division of Kaémir, 
now Maraz, ii. 15; iii. 481; v. 84, 803, 447 ; 
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vii. 1207, 1228, 1229, 1240; viii. 41, 728, 781, 
763, 968, 1003, 1039, 1057, 1077, 1116, 1140, 
1639, 2060, 2076, 2499, 2736; its extent, II. 
435 ; its old localities, 458-476, 

nt aaa now Marhém, v. 28-29 n.; II. 
461. 

Madavatira, name for Madivadvan, II. 436 n, 

Madhu, killed by Krsna, i. 71, 262. 

Madhu, grandfather of Kumariya, viii. 175]. 

Madhumati, river, affluent of Kisanganga, i. 
87; viii. 2492, 2609, 2709 ; IT. 281; noticed 
& Bilhaps) 285; mentioned by Abu-l-Fazl, 
287. 

Madhumati, stream of Band*pér valley, vii. 
ll7in, 1179, 1194; viii. 2889, TI. 424. 

Madhurdvatta, officer, vii. 766. 

Madhyadesa, Matha for people from, vi. 300, 

Madhyamatha, Brahmans resident at, i. 200. 

Madividvan (‘Maru-Wardwan’ of maps), 
valley, II. 435; 409. 

a territory, character of its people, viii. 
1531. ; 

Magadha, Buddha image from, iv. 259; story 
of lord of, viii. 2911. 

Magha, religious festivals in, ii. 141. 

Maghah, Nakgatra, i. 56. 

magic, worked by Brahman, iii. 456; by Caii- 
kuna, iv. 247-258; see witcheraft. 

magnet, image suspended by, iv. 185. 

Mahabhandagara, office, iv. 142. 

Mahabharata, epic, viii. 106; Kalhana’s close 
study of, I. 11; references tv, tb. n.; see 
Bharata. 

Mahdabhasya, study revived under Abhimanyu 
I, i. 176; study restored by Jayapida, iv. 
488; verse from commentary on, 636. 

Mahideva, Tirtha of Mount, TI, 410; 456. — 

Mahakala, S'iva, worshipped at Ujjayini, iv. 
162, 

Mahipadna, Naga, located in Volur lake, 
legend of, iv. 593; inundations of leke, v. 
68; dammed in, 104, 118; viii. 3128; its 
Naga called Padma, i. $0; lake named in 
Chinese Annals, iv. 593 n. 

Mahapadmasaras, ancient name of Volur lake, 
II. 423. 3 

Mahdapratiharapida, court office, iv. 142, 485. 

Maharhjai, Durgs worshipped at Tilaumilya, 
iv. 638 n. a 

Mahdratha, minister of S/armkaravarmnon, vii. 
82. 

mahdsddhanabhaga, state office, iv. 143. 

Mahaéakya, Buddha called, i. 141. 

‘ mahasamaya,' Tantric rite, vii. 623. 

mahasamndhivigraha, state office, iv. 142. 

Mahasarns, lake Mar Sar, v. 46 n. a 

Mahasarit, tho Mar stream and Taiipth-kul, iii. 
$45, Corr.; v. 40 n.; viii. 733, 753, 1100, 
1158, 3131; II. 416; its confluence with 
Vitasti, viii, 3.39. 
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meahasetu, see ‘Groat Bridge.’ 

Mahasindhu, name of Kigangenga, IT. 281, 

Mahdivasald, court office, iv. 142. 

Mahatmyas, of KaSmir, II. 378; their value 
‘for topography of old Kaémir, 379; their 
varying date of composition, 24.; modern 
local names in Mah., «.; origin of Mahat- 
myas, 380; vitiation of their local names, 
381; require critical examination, 382; list 
of M. texts and MSS,, 491. 

Mahattama, an ofticial title, vii. 438 n. 

Mahdvardha, image of, iv. 197; at Varaha- 
mila, vii. 1310. 

‘mahesvara, ‘S'aiva,’ iii. 453. 

Mahiman, son of Choja, vi. 212, 215, 220, 225, 
228, 

Mahimana, festival, viii. 2072. 

Mahmid, of Ghazni, Kalhana’s ‘ Hammira,’ 
vii. 47-69 n.; I. 107; his expeditions in the 
Panjab, <b.; his siege of Loh-kot (Lohara- 
kotta), 108; II. 299. 

Mahodaya, servant of S’ira, v. 28. 

Mahodayasvamin, temple, v. 28. 

Mahuri, Skr. name for Mav'r Rivor, II. 425. 

Mahwi, river mentioned by Albérini, II. 361. 

er pe name for Mafichthom Pargana, 

a7 


7 Gls. 

Maksikasvamin, old designation of Maytsum 
island, iv. 88 ; viii. 1171; II. 450. 

Malava, Bhoja, king of, vii. 190; Naravarman, 
king of, vili. 228. 

Malava, minister of Baladitya, iii. 483. 

Mal*yar, Ghat in S'tinagar, ii. 128 n. 

Mathana, son of Durlabhavardhana, iv. 4. 

Malhanahamaaa, chief of, viii. 1084. 

Malhanapura, locality, iv. 484. 

Mathanasvamin, temple of, iv. 4. 

Malikpir, hamlet, at old junction of Vitusta 
and Sindhu, II, 330, 

ea aa aa guardians of Kadir passes, 


Malla, son of Gunga, vii. 517 ; made city pre- 
fect, 684; dvarapnti, 685; resigns, 595; 
commands in Hargn’s urmy, 1182; sons of, 
1201; 1286; attacked by Harsa, 1467; 
killod, 1484; sati of his family, 1486; his 
house burned, 1565; alleged son of Malla, 
viii. 216; 8442 ; 3445, 

Malla, descendant of Cucnra, vii. 1501. 

Malla, son of Vatta, viii. 960, 967, 1416. 

Malla, wifo of Bhogasena, viii. 445. 

Malla, mother of Meghamaajari, viii. 618. 

Malla, wife of Lothana, viii. 916. 

Mallaka, Brahiaan follower of Kogtheévara, 
viii. 2319, 2924. 

Mallakogtha, son of Karnakostha, of Lahara, 
viii, 617; employed against Garga, 588; 
601; kills Gajjaka, 641; defeats Sussala, 
667; tokes up Bhiksacara’s cause, 697; 
attucks S'rinagar, 743; guides Bhikeacara, 
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8408; abandons his cause, 978 ; joins Sussula, 
945; exiled, 1041; attacks Sussala, 1053; 
fights at Gopddri, 1108; flees to Dards, 
11380; accompanies Kogstheévara, 2006; hia 
death, 3315. 

Mallarjuna, son of King Sussala, viii. 1932 ; 
imprisoned by Lothana, 1935; crowned at 
Lohara, 1941; pays tribute to Jayasimha, 
1970; makes pedce with Lothana, 1995; 
breaks into Kaésmir, 2260; captured, 2276 ; 
imprisoned, 2309; his punishment, 3253 ; 
account of his career, J. 125. 

Malur, KaSmir village, iv. 484 n. 

Mamal, temple of Mammesvara at, viii. 3360 
n.; IL. 464. 

Mamma, uncle of Cippatajayapida, iv. 679, 
698, 704, 706, 707; appropriates endowments, 
iii, 263. 

Mamma, musician, vii. 299. 

Maman, queen of Bappiyuka, iv. 400, 

Mamma, concubine of Kandarpusitmha, vii, 
104. 

Mammaka, foster-brother of Tilakasimha, viii. 
783. : 

Mammanika, queen of Kalasa, vii. 724. 

Mammasvamin, temple, iv. 699. 

Mammeivara, shrine of S'iva, at Mamal village, 
viii. $960 ; IT. 464. ; 

Minasa lake, now M&nasbal, IT. 422. 

Manasbal, luke, IT. 422. 

Maich*hom, Kasmir Pargana, II. 477. 

‘mandalega,’ ‘ provincial governor,’ vi. 73+ see 
for other references, vii. 996 n. 

Mandaradri, ‘churning-mountain,’ vii. 1423. 

Mandehas, demons, iv. 53. ; ; 

Mandhaty, mythic king, iv. 641; v. 122. 

wari market-town below Loh’rin, II. 296, 
400. 


Mangalaraja, son of, viii. 610. 

Mantdhara, ruler of Dards, viii. 614. 

Manika, councillor at Lohara, viii. 1817, 1901, 
1930, 1941, 1946, 2015, 

Mantkya, commandant, vii. 1352; lord of 
‘ Gate,’ viii. 179. 

Manimuga, village, viii. 1011, 1133. 

Manipira, in Mahabharata legend, ii, 9-4. 

Manjarika, queen of Vujriditya, iv. 399. 

Maikha: Mankhaka, poot, brother of Alamkara, 
Samdhivigrahika, viii. 9354; his brothers, 
2422 n., 2423 n.; his reference to Kalyinu: 
Kalhana, I. 12; probable date of his S’ri- 
kanthacarita, 1). n.; Kalhano’s rolations to, 
oe his description of Pravarapurn, II. 
376. 

Mankha, Damara of Naunagara, viii. 969, 995. 

Mankhana, wife of Tunga, vii. 105. 

Manoratha, poet under Jayapida, iv. 497. 

Manoratha, councillor (perhaps identical with 
poot), iv. 671, 

Manoratha, betrays Harsa’s rofuge, vii. 1601. 
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‘madntrika, ‘exorcist, guards fields against 
Nagas, i. 234. 

Manu, sage, iv. 641. 

Manwesvara, brother of Prthvihara, Damara, 
viii. 1060; leaves Bhiksu, 1521; defeated, 
sucs for pardon, 1594+; employed by Jaya- 
simha, 1988; killed, 2081. 

Manus, periods of (Manvantara), i. 25. 

maps, of ancient Kasmir, how prepared, II. 
347. 


Mar, stream at S’rinagar, old Mahasarit, iii. 
339-349 n.; TT. 416. 

‘mar,’ KS., < Skr. matha, a term for shelter 
huts, ote., LL. 387. 

Mar'tkund"l, village, v. 106 n.; II. 429, 

Maraz, division, old Madavarajya, ii. 16 n.; 
its extent, IT. 436. 

‘Marches,’ of Kasmir, guarding of, II. 891. 

Marco Po o, on Kasmir witchcraft, iv. 94 n. 

‘Marg,’ Ké., < Skr, ‘mathika,’ I. 406, 

Margan Pass, II. 410. 

‘mirgeéas,’ ‘lords of the passes,’ correspond 
to modern Maliks, II. 292; v. 214 n.; hold 
hereditary charge gf frontier routes, II. 
391. 

Marhon, village, old Madavasrama, IT. 461. 

Marti, Sanskritized name of Mar canal, II. 416. 

Marica, follower of Bhogasena, viii. 399. 

Marisamgama, at S'rinagar, tii. 339-349 n.; 
Tirtha, IT. 416. 

market-buildings, as Agraharas, viii. 3319. 

market-gardeners (drdmika), thoir position in 
Kaémir, vii. 39. 

marriage contract, in Lokaprakaga, If. 317; 
marriage of Rajpit lady to a Damara, 307, 

Mar Sar, lake, v. 46 n.; II. 417. 

Martand, see Matan. 

Martanda, Tirtha, Lalitiditys’s temple at, iv. 
192; its history, i. n.; vii. 709, 715, 722, 
1096; viii. 3981, 3295; II. 466; sacred 
springs. of M., iv. 192 n.; I]. 465. 

Martanda, Raniditya’s temple of, at Simha- 
rotsika, iii. 462. 

Martanda, v./. for Martanda, iv. 192 n. 

Mas‘idi, his refcrence to Kasmir, IT. 359. 

Matan (Martand), Udar, iv. 192 n.; Pargana, 
IT. 466. 


Matanga, son of Sindhu, vii. 110. 

Mat*rgom, village, old Matrgrima, viii. 2775- 
76 n. 

‘matha, ‘Sarai, ‘hospice,’ i. 170, 195; of 
Kheri, 335; ii. 135; iii. 8; for Pasupatas, 
460, 476 (Brahmamatha); iv. 512, 696; v. 
38, 244, 245; vi. 87, 88,09, 104, 300, 304, 305, 
308; vii. 120, 142, 149, 180, 182, 183, 214, 
608, 961, 1678; viii. 213, 246, 247, 673, 
2401, 2408, 2419, 420, 2IZI, 2422, 2428, 
2496, 2431, 2433, 2434, 2439, 2442, 2447, 
3316, 3350, 3354, 3356, 3350; nomenclature 
of Mathas, II. 369 n. 
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‘mathika,’ Skr., > Ké. ‘ Marg,’ IT. 406. 
bla siege of, i. 59; Pramoda lord of, iv. 
613. 


‘matycakras,’ ‘sacred diagrams,’ i. 122; of 
King Khinkhila, 348; of Pravaresvara 
temple, iii. 99; v. 55. 

Matrgrama, village, now Mat'rgom, viii. 2776; 
IT. 488. 

Matigepesi poet and king, iii. 129; conduct 
at Vikramaditya’s court, 146-158; noticed 
by king, 160-187; verse composed by him, 
181; sent to Kaémir, 204; arrives in 
Kaémir, 227 ; received as king, 231; poetic 
message to Vikramaditya, 252; prohibits 
slaughter, 255; endows Matrguptasvimin 
temple, 263; abandons Kaémir, 287; meets 
Pravarasena II., 290; retires to Benares, 
320; Kaémir traditions about M.,I. 83. 

Matyguptasvdmin, temple of Vignu, iii. 263. 

Mat;simha, son of Kandarpasimha, vii. 104. 

Matsyabhavana, name of Martanda Tirtha, IT. 
466. 


matsydpipa, rite, vi. 11. 

Mjv'r river (map Maur), II. 425. 

Mayagréma, locality, now Mai'gam, vii. 126; 
viii. 729 ; II. 489. 

May'sum, island, old Maksikasvamin, iii. 339- 
349 n.; iv. 88 n.; II. 460. 

Mayustagrama, founded by Meghavéhena, 
iii. 8. 

Mayya, Brahman, vii. 373. 

Mayyamantaka, son of Candrakara, vii. 32. 

Mayydamattaka, soldier, viii. 273. 

Medhécakrapura, locality, viii. 1403. 

Meyhamanjari, queen of Sussala, viii. 206, 
1219. 

Meghamatha, iii 8. 

Meghavihana, son of Gopiditya, ii, 146; 
marries daughter of king of Pragjyotigsa, 
147; king of Kaémir, iii. 2; liberates Nagas, 
16; goes on di vay, 27; met by Varuna, 
31; renounces killing, 68; conquers Lanka, 
72; offers his body to Durga, 82; a queen 
of, 464; his prohibition of slaughter, v. 64; 
miracles of, vii. 1137; viii. 3419; traditions 
‘about him, I. 82. 

Megharali, queen of Bappiya, iv. 689. 

mendicants, called Sitrasahi, viii. 142 n. 

Menilad, daughter of Jayasimha, viii. 3380, 
3394, 3397. 

Mentha, poet, iii, 260. 

merchants, satyre on, viii. 128-134. 

Meru, a cavalier, viii. 1416. 

Meruvardhana, minister, v. 267;- his sons, 
283, 300 ; 470. P 

Meruvardhanasvamin, temple, at Purinadhi- 
sthaina, iii. 99 n., 267. ; . 

mésallianco, instances of, among Rajput 
families, II. 307 n. 

metrical form, Kalhann’s use of, II. 370 n. 
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migration, of Kasmir kings to Daérvabhisara, 
1. 180 

Mihira-, name derived from Persian Mithra, i. 
289 n. 

Mihiradatta, Guru of Candrapida, iv. 80. 

Mihirakula, king of Kasmir, 1. 289; his 
character, 290; expedition to Ceylon, 294 ; 
destroys elephunts, 302; his death, 309; 
kills three crores, 318; historical data about 
him, TI. 78; Kasmir traditions, ¢.; his date 
as assumed by Kalhana, 65; legend of M. 
loealized at Hast'vaaj, IT. 394. 

Mihirapara, Kasmir locality, i. 306 ; TI. 460. 

Mihireseara, temple, i. 306. 

Milla, son of Pittha, vii. 1533, 

Mi-na-si-to, Chinese transcription of Vitasta, 
JL. 357. 

iniracle, of Trisarhdhya spring, i. 33 n.; of 
Sodara spring, 124; of Vakpusta, ii. 50; in 
Mahabharata, ii. 94-96. 

Mirzi Haidar, conquers Kasmir for Mughals, 
J. 130; his invasion of Kaémir, II. 408; on 
palace in S’rihagar, 451; his victory in 
detile of Lar, 490. 

Mitrasarman, minister of Lalitaditya, iv. 187, 
209 ; his suicide, 391; his son, 469, 584. 

Mitresvara, Linga called, iv. 209. 

Mlecchas, opposed to Aéoka, i. 107; expelled 
by Total 115; invasion of, 289, 312; to 
be exterminated by Siva, iii. 128; slaves 
sold to, iv. 397; their princes allied with 
Dards, vii. 167, 175; cow's meat eaten in 
land of, 1282; Muhammadan allies of Bhik- 
sicara, viii. 887; chiefa from Indus Valley, 
called M., 2764, 2784, 2843, 2899. 

Modovpa, of Ptclemy, the sacred Mathura, II. 
8h2. 

Mohand Marg, II. 489. 

monetary system of Kaémir, see Dinnara. 

Mooncnort, Mr., obtains copy of Rajataran- 
gini, I. 45; his attempt to use Vitasta 
Valley route, II. 401 n.; his list of Kaémir 
Parganas, 493. 

Mordaka, minister of Pravarasona IJI., iii. 356. 

Morakabhavana, religious building, iii. 356. 

Mothors (S‘aktis), worship of, i. 122 n. 

Moung-ti Vihira (*Muktavihira), probable 
site of, iv. 188 n.; IL. 484. 

mountiin-passes, supposed 
apirits (Pires), LI. 397. 

mountain-platenus (Margs), of Kaémir, ii. 188. 

mountains of Kaémir, I]. 394-410; as natural 
defences, 30. 

Mrgavati, queen of Nirjitavarman, v. 284, 202. 

Mughals, Kasmir the summer capital of, I. 
130; gardens of, on Dal, 11. 417. 

Muhammadan rule, in Knémir, 1. 130; 
geographers, carly notices of Kaémir by, II. 
358; M. saints, take pluce of Hindu Dovas 
in popular lore. 397. 


residences of 
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Muhammadans, called Turuskas, Il. 838; 
their possible influence on Harga, I. 113. 
Mukta, abbreviation for Muktapida, iv. 188 n. 
Mukta, cook of Canpakn’s attendant, accom- 
panies Harga, vii. 1628, 1638, 1640, 1642, 
166], 1662; leaves betrayed king, 1701, 
1702; his account used by Kallana, L. 7. 

Muktakana, an author, v. 34. 

Muktakesava, imago und temple of, iv. 196, 
202. 

Muktimilakaniga, at Vicar Nag, II. 457.. 

Muktapida, other name of King Lalitiditya, 
iv. 425 vii, 1428; viii. 3423, 3424; for par- 
ticulars, see Lalitaditya. 

Muktasri, aluent of Kisanganga, viii. 2492 ; 
II. 344. 

Muktasvamin, temple xt Huskapura, iv. 188. 

*Muktavihira, restored name of Moung-ti 
Vihira, iv, 188 n. 

Mukula, a conspirator, vi. 218, 253. 

Mukundrim Hund, Pandit, at Lucknow, I. 
51, 

Mimen Khan, rendering of gloss for Mum- 
muni, iv. 167 n. 

Mummuni, king defeated by Pravarasena, iii. 
332; origin of name, tb. n. 

Mummuni, chief defeated by Lalitiditya, iv. 
167; serving Jayapida, 516. 

Mummuni, brother of Sangata, viti. 1090, 2179. 

Mungata, vt. of name of Sangata, ruler of 
Uraéa, vii. 589. 

Mungata, v.l. for name Sangata, viii. 1090. 

Munis, constellation of Great Bear, i. 56. 

Muqaddam Sahib, Ziarat of, iii. 460 n. 

music, of Vihéra, i. 140. 

mustard seeds, as amulets, iii. 938. 

Mus{dostaka, a nickname, vii. 296. 

Mu-to-pi, identified with Muktapida, iv. 
126 n. 

Mutgukund, legendary king, vii. 190-193 n. 

Muttai, of Alberini, misspelt form of Mukta- 
pida’s name, iv. 126 n. 

Muzaffarabad, bridge at, mentioned by Albé- 
runi), IT, 361. 


N. 


‘nadatvac, akind of matting, vii. 417. 

Nadavana, Vihara, iii. 11; perhaps Narvor in 
S‘rinagar, II. 448. 

Ngd'hél, Kaémir village, iii. 467 n. 

Naga, i. 29; spring deitios in Kaémir, 30; 
their worship and popular conception, 1d. 
n.; seek shelter from Garuda, 30; their 
lake residences, 111; send snow, receive 
oblations, 179; their worship restored, 185; 
curry-off fresh crops by huil, 234, 289; 
wield thunderbolts, 259; tuke form of 
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clouds, iii. 2/; set free by Meghav&hana, 
25; appear us human-faced snakes, iv. 601; 
Kaémir a favourite residence of N., 1I. 367; 
N, referred to by Chinese as ‘dragons,’ 15. 
n:; a Naga cerries Jalauka, i. 174; marks 
to recognize & human-shaped Naga, 220; 
pool as residence of Naga, 258; vii. 169, 
171; see Mahapadma, Susravas, Takgaka. 

Naga, brother of Tunga, vi. 319; vii. 101, 102. 

Naya, son of Candramukha, vii. 116. 

Naga, treasurer, vii. 275. 

Naga, son of Madhuravatta, vii. 767. 

Naga, town prefect of Harsa, vii. 1542. 

Naga, of Khtyigrama, viii, 2098 ; attacked by 
Raijavadana, 2722; is a Damara, 2859; 
approaches Bhoja, 2862; ‘in feud with 
Rajavadana, 2971; imprisoned, 2983; killed 
in royal camp, 2996 ; his brother, 3306. 

Naga, daughter of Kallana, cousin of Ka)aéa, 
vii. 293. 

Naya, cousin of Harga, vii. 1148. 

Nayaka, an attendant of Sussala, viii. 1828 

Nayalaté, a Domba girl, v: 360. 

Nayalekhé, daughter of Gargucandra, married 
by King Jayasimha, viii. 1649. 

Nigam, Kaémir Pargana, II. 474. 

Nagamatha, near S'rinagar, viii. 673, 782. 

Nigapala, brother of Somapila, of Rajapuri, 
vii. 619, 624, 635, 1468, 1968, 2216. 

‘nagaradhikyta, ‘nayaridhipa, ‘ city-prefect,’ 
iv. 81; vi. 70 n. 

nityarakhanda, an ingredient of betel, vii. 194. 

Nagarakottn, Nagarkdt in Kangra, v. 143- 
144 n. 

Nagarjuna, Bodhisattva, i. 173; protects 
Bauddhaos, 177; his date and connection 
with Kaémir, I. 76. 

Nigarnagar, fort of Akbar at S’rinagar, II. 
47 


Nagavatta, officer of Sussala, viii. 664, 1135. 

Nayesrara, murderor of Bhoja, vii. 1650; exe- 
cuted, viii. 996. 

Nagriina, Nagiim Pargaya, Il. 474. 

Nahuga, mythic king, iv. 521, 649, 

naksatrapattrikd, used by Kasmir Pandits 
nbroad, If. 360 n. 

nimakarman, ceremony, i. 76 n. 

‘nambal,’ K6é., < Skr. ‘nadvald,’ ‘ marsh,’ vii. 
1053. 

Namuct, demon, cavo of, iii. 468. 

Nanda, wife of Gopilavarman, v. 245. 

Nanda, wife of Malla, vii. 1491. 

Nandaka, village, v. 85, 108. 

Nanda )keéava, temple, v. 246. 
fandamatha, v. 245. 

Nandana, Indra's garden, iv. 222; vii. 939. 

Nandana Naga, now Nandan-Sar, II. 393.. 

Nandan-Sar, tarn, II. 393. 

Nandi, canal, v. 85n.; II, 416. 

Nandigupta, son of Abhimanyu, crownod king 
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of Kaémir, vi. 203; destroyed, 311; 381; 
viii, 8488; I. 1065. 

Nandtksetra, collection of Tirthas on Haramu- 
kuta, i. 96; 148; ii. 170; vil. 646, 954; 
viii, 77, 2365, 2439; II. 407; see Bhiteéa,. 
Jyestharudra, Haramukuta, Nandisaksetra. 

Nandiksetramahatmya, its reference toSodara, 
i. 123 n.; gives account of Ciramocana, 149- 
150 n, 

Nandimukha, son of Candramukha, vii. 116. 

Nandin, S‘iva's attendant, legend of, i. 36 n.; 
107 n. 

Nandipurana, text, i. 123. 

Nandirudra, Tirtha, j. 127; see Nandiéa. 

Nandisa, S'iva, his Tirtha on Haramukuta, i. 

"86 n.; 123; 150; ii. 169; Jalauka an Ava- 
tara of, i. 180. 

Nandisaksetra, Tirtha on Haramukuta, i. 113; 
see Nandiksetra, 

Nandisaraos, on Mount Haramukh, II. 407, 

Nandisila, a locality, iii. 467, 

Nanga-Parvat, peak, whether visible from 
Panjab plains, IT. 298 n. 

‘nar,’ Ké. for ‘ Nallah,’< Skr, nada, viii. 695 n. 

Nara, chief in Darvibhisara, iv. 712, Add. 

Nara I.; Kunnara, king of Kaémir, i. 197; 
builds Narapura, 201; offends. Naga, 250; 
destroyed by Naga, 273; 283; legendary 
traditions about him, I. 77. 

Nara IL, king of Kaémir, i. 388; viii. 3416. 

Naraka, founder of Pragjyotisa, ii. 147 n., 
150; called also Bhauma, iii. 58 n. 

Naran Nag, spring at Buth'éér, i. 107 n.; v. 
55-58 n. 

Naran Thal, village on Vitaista, II. 403. 

Narapura, city founded by king Nara, i. 201- 
202 n.; destroyed by Naga, 244-274; site 
and legend of, IT. 461. 

Narasimhaérama, supposed source of Vitasta, 
II. 412. 

Narastin, temple ruins of, II. 461. 

Naravahana, chief of Darvabhisira, v. 209. 

Naravdhana, minister of Didda, vi. 196, 221; 
keeps faithful, 289, 260; estranged, 267; 
commits suicide, 277. 

Navravéhana, ancestor of Lohara family, vii. 
1282. 

Naravarman, ruler of Milava, vin, 228; 641. 

Nirvav, plain in Vitasta Valley, IT. 404; see 
KhurNar'viv. ; 

Narondra, in legend of Ephthalite coins, i. 
847 n.; iii. 383 n. 

Narendrabhavana, Vihara, i. 93. ; 
Narendraditya-Khinkhila, king of Kaémir, 1. 
$47; viii. 8416; see Khinkhila, , 
Narendraditya-Lahkhayna, king of Kaémir, 

iii. 383; see Lahkhana. 

Narendraprabha, merchant's wife, iv. 17; 
parciel by King Durlabhaka, 38; her sons, 
39, 42. 
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Narendrasvémin, built by Narendriditya, iii. 
383. 

Narendregvara, temple of Siva, iv. 88; in 
S'rinagar, vii. 1541, Add. 

Narmada, linga-shaped pebbles from, ii. 131. 

Noru, Tirtha of Ardhanariévara at, II. 468. 

Narvor, S‘rinagar quarter, perhaps old Nada- 
vana, iii. ll n.; LI. 448 

Notharim, Pandit, emigrant from Kaémir, 
I. 61. 

nativity, of King Harga, vii. 1719-20 n. 

Naubandhana Tirtha, legend of, in Nilamata, 
II. 839; peak known as its site, 393. 

Naunagara, locality, vii, 358. 

Naunagar Udar, LI. 473. 

Naupurasetu, bridge in S’rinagar, IT. 461. 

Navamatha, built by Uccala’s queen, viii. 247, 
374, 1052, 2311. 

Nav'pir, quarter in S'rinagay, IT. 451. 

navigation, on Vitasta, its importance, IT. 414. 

Ndyaka, learned Brahman, v. 159. 

Nayana, householder, vii. 494, Corr. 

Nepdla, king of, iv. 631; land of, 654, 579. 

Ngo-mi-t'o-po-wan, monastery numed by Ou- 

‘ong, iii. 9 n. 

nicknames, of Kaémiris, vii. 281-283 n.; of 
Yudhisthira L,, i. 350; of Sussala, viii. 908 ; 
of aayeeahe 1445; of minister Lakemaka, 

893. 

night-soil, an object of taxation, I. 113. 

Nila, lord of Kaémir Nagas, his habitation, i. 
28 ; 182; rites revealed by him, 183, 186; his 
Purina, 14, 183; river produced by, v. 91; 
viii. 3357; worshipped at Vérnag, II. 496; 
see Nilakunda, Nilamatapurana. 

Nila, son of Bidala, viii. 1085. 

Nilakunda, habitation of Nilaniga, i. 28n.; 
legendary source of Vitasta, II. 411. 

Nilamata Purina, revealed by Nila Naga, i. 
14; records ‘lost’ kings, 16; I. 71; verse 
quoted from, i. 72, gives story of Jycs- 
theéa, 113 n.; its wccount of Sodara spring, 
123 n.; its rites discontinued by Bauddhas, 
178; tells legend of Piéacus, 184 n.; pre- 
scribes celebration of Buddha's birthday, I. 
9; w source of information: of Kasmir 
Tirthas, II. 376; abstract of contents, 377 ; 
condition of its toxt, .; relates legend of 
Satisaras, 388. 

Nil*nig, luke in Nigam, II. 474. 

Nilapura, a territory, vii. 253, 682. 

Nildsva, Kaémir district, vii. 1631; viii. 424, 
1116, 3181. 

‘nirguta,’ term of doubtful meaning, viii. 975. 

Nirjitavarman, son of Sukhavarman, 251; 
nicknamed ‘Pahgu,’ 264; guardian of his 
son Partha, 264; becomes king, 287; de- 
posed, 288; viii. 3432; I. 102. 

Nirvans, of Buddha, date reckoned from, i. 
172; of Ranaditya, iii. 470, 471. 
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Nigdda, as designation for boatmen, v. [0/. 
Nigpalaka, Vihara (doubtful name), v. 262. 
nivapa, ceremony, iv. 190, 

‘nivi! ‘hostage,’ v. 146 n. 

nomenclature, of Kaémir localities, II. 368. 

Nona, Brahman, viii. 1328. 

Nona, merchant, iv. 11. 

Nona, nurse of Bhoja, viii. 3061. 

Nonaka : Nona, minister of Kalaéa, vii. 530, 
571; intrigues against Harga, 683, 720; ad- 
vises Utkarsa, 782; sets Harsa froe, 814; 
imprisoned, 863; executed, 889. 

Noxnematha, foundation of, iv. 12. 

Nonaratha, executed by Salhana, viii. 444 

Nonikd, servant, vii. 481. 

Nomen mentions the Kaspeiroi (Kaémiriuns), 

. 358, 

Nor, Kasmir canal, old river-bed, II. 330, 421. 

Nrpavati, chronicle of Kscmenara, i. 13. 

Nund-Kol lake, Tirtha, the old Kalodaka, i. 
123 n.; IL. 407. 

Nurptr Pass, over Pir Pantsal, II. 300, 399. 

WNyankotaka, adherent of Didda, vi. 346. 

Nyayamaijari, composed by Juyanta, men- 
tions Ghoramilaka, viii. 1861 n., Corr. 


Oo 


oath, by sacred libation, see koSa. 

Oda (?), father of Hanumat, iv. 9. 

ones: eighteen, establishod in Kaéntir, i. 
120. 

offices of state, established by Lalitaditya, iv. 
141-148 ; see kampana, Kheri, ‘lord of the 
Gate,’ padagra, samdhivigrahika, rajasthina. 

Ohind, other form of name Und, II. 338. 

Oja, chief of Malhanaharmaas, viii. 1084. 

Ojdnanda, Brahman, viii. 900, 1073. 

Ojasa, Dard officer, viii. 2869. 

omens, auspicious, iii. 220-222, 230, 

opprobrious proper names, viii. 17. 

ordeal, by footprints, iv. 102 aqq. 

orography, of Kaésmir, its importunce, SI. 392. 

Ou-k'ong, Chinese pilgrim, visits Kaémir from 
Gandhara, IT. 357; records Viharas, 15.; his 
description of Musmir mountuin routes, 
358; on foreign rolations of Kasmir, I. 90; 
on Turkish rulers of Gandhfra, iv, 140- 
143 n.; mentions Kytyiérama Vihara, i. 
147 n.; refers to Muktapida, iv. 126 n.; to 
‘Moung-ti’ Vihara, 188 n.; mentions Vihira 
of Cankuna, 211 n, 

Ovand, village, now Uyan, vii. 295; IT. 459. 


P. 


Padagra, a state office, vii. 210. 
Padma, Naga (Muhipudma luke), i. 30. 
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Padma, uncle of Cippatajayapida, iv. 679; 
founds Padmapura, 694 ; his wife, 696. 

Padma, councillor, vii. 1505. 

Padmaka, cousin of Bhoja, vii. 1657. 

Padmaka, \ord of Vallapura, marries daughter 
to Bhikgacara, viii. 547, 550. 

Palmatckha, daughter of Lothana, viii. 1844. 

Padmamihira, chronicler, i. 17-18 ; I. 25; his 
list of kings, i. 86 n. 

Paltmapura, town, now Pampar, iv. 695; v. 
330; vii. 767, 1362, 1365; viii. 1887, 1413, 
1418, 1422, 2807; its history, II.159; famous 
for its saffron, 428. 

Padmaraja, follower of Tunga, vii. 95. 

Padmardaja, foreign trader, vii. 193, 197. 

Padmaraja, soldier, viii. 2324. 

Padmaratha, chief of Kalifijara, viii. 915, 1923, 
1939, 1974, 1975. ° 

Padmasaras, the Volur lake, viii. 2421; ace 
Mahipadma, Padma. 

Padmaisri, queen of Kalaéa, vii. 731. 

Padmairi, Brapi (fountain) of, vii. 1582. 

Padnasri, daughter of Jayasimha, viii. 3380. 

Padmasviimin, temple, iv. 695; vi. 222. 

Padmati, recte Madmati, river name in Ain-i 
Akbari, IT. 287. 

Padmavati, queen of Yudhisthira IL, iii. 383. 

Pahara, Skr. name of Pohur River, II. 426. 

Péja, S'ahi prince, vii. 274, 566. 

Paja, Damara, vii. 1022. 

Pakhli, hill-tract, v. 217 n.; IT. 434. 

eed of Herodotos, designates Gandhira, 

» OD. 

palace, royal, in S'rinagar, vii. 186-187; IL. 
451; of earlier kings, 452. 

pslankins, used in Kaémir, noticed by Albé- 
rini, II. 361, 

‘ palevata, ‘apple’ (?), vi. 356. 

Pamba Sar, lake, vii. 940 n. 

eepa the ancient Padmapura, iv. 696 n.; 

» £59, 

Pampisaras, lake, vii. 940 ; IT. 482. 

Paicacandra, son of Gargacandra, viii. 1121, 
1364 ; joins Jayasimha, 1393; sent to relieve 
Bhasn, 1478; uncle of Parmandi, 1608; 
opposes Sujji, 2077 ; his brother, 2506. 

Paiicagahvara, valley (Panjgabbar), i. 307 n. 

Pancahasté, now Panzath, v. 24; II. 470; 
Naga of, 412. 

Pancil, see Pantsal. 

Paiicala, > KS. Pantaal, local name of pass or 
range, IT, 396, 

Paficiladeva, equivalent of ‘ Pir Pantsil,’ IJ. 
397. 

Paficaladhirimatha, hospice on Pir Pontsal, 
montioned by Kgemendra, IT. 396. 

Paicdlas, followers of Arjunn, viii. 1093, 

‘ paiicamahdsabda, offices designated as, iv. 
140; 512, 680. 

Pajicanada, Panjab, iv. 248. 
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Paicasatra, site, v. 156. 

Paficatarangini, streams, on Amarnath route, 
II. 409. 

Paicavata, a chief, viii, 3400. 

paiicavimsati, > Ké. ptintshu, a monetary 
term, II. 312. 

Paicigrama, now Panz'gaim, viii. 3124, Corr. : 
II. 486. 

Pancuht, see Pitntshu. 

Pand*chyuk, ruins at, i. 106 n. 

Pandavas, date of, i. 51; war of, 82. 

Pan<dits, from Kaémir, employed by Albéritni, 
IL. 360; Kalhana’s sympathy with, IL 8. 

Pandvéthan, old Puranadhisthann, probable 
site of Aéoka’s S'rinagari, i. 104 n.; iii. 
99 n.; IL. 439; phonetic derivation of naine, 
440, 

Pangu, ‘the Lame,’ nickname of Nirjitavar- 
man, v. 254, 264, 277, 281, 283, 287, 292; 
treasures of P., viii. 1954; sce Nirjitavar- 
man, 

Pénini, Jayapida compared to, iv. 635, 637, 

Panjab, its condition after Muhammadan in- 
vasion, viii. 3346-48 ; its river names, ren- 
dered by Ptolemy, IJ. 411; see Paiicanada. 

Panjaka, an official, viii. 668. 

Panjal, Anglo-Indicé for Pancél, IT. 396 n. 

Paiijgabbar, valley, i. 307 n. 

Pantsal, Ks. (Pah, Pancal), < Skr. Paficila, 
designation of mountain-ranges, II. 396 ; see 
Pir Pantsal. 

Panzath, village, old Puficahasté, v. 24 n.; 
Naga of, II. 412. 

Panz'gam, village, old Paficigrima, viii. 3124, 
Corr.; IT. 486. 

Panz'nér Nambal, marsh, IT, 331, 421. 

Papasena, nickname of Kalaga, vii. 962. 

Papasidana, spring at Kapatesvara Tirtha, i. 
$2; vii. 191; IT. 467. 

‘ pdradhvajah, banners of Kaémir kings called, 
iii. 78. 

‘ paradis terrestre des Indes,’ fame of Kaémir 
as, II, 356. 

parasol, of Varuna, iii. 54, 

Par‘spér, Pargana, derives name from Parihi- 
sapura, IE. 300, 477; extent of, 333. 

Parépir, hamlet at Trigam, II. 329. . 

Pérevisoka, castle, iv. 5, Corr.; a locality, vi. 
130; viii. 2194; II. 470. 

Pérevitasta, locality, vii. 1607. 

Parganas, of Kasmir: their number, names 
and limits varying, II. 437; list in Loka- 
prakiéa, 376; tubulated lists of, 493. 

Parihdsakesava, image and temple of Vignu, 
iv. 195, 202, 276, 323, 326, 384 ; destroyed by 
Hargn, vii. 1344, 1847; IT. 302; statue re- 
stored by Uccala, viii. 79. : 

Parihésapura, town of Lalitaditya, iv. 194; 
identified with Parspor, 1, Note F; 310, 
305; v. 99, 161; vi. 218, 263; vii. 18, 28, 
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993, 1098, 1326, 1338; viii. 79; Lalitaditya’s 
festival at, iv. 242; name lives in Par*spor 
Pargana, IT. 300; ancient remains described, 
301; history of town and temples, 302 ; sites 
of Govardhanadhara and Riajavihara, 303 ; 
Muhammadan notices, %.; tradition of 
Lalitaditya, 7.; name used for district 
around town, 333; its position accounted 
for, 421; history of Purtspor, 477; Kal- 
hana’s close acquaintance with P., I. 7. 

Parikait, story of, i. 95. 

‘parisadya, ‘member of Purolita-corpora- 
tion,’ 11. 1382 n.; v. 466; vii. 18, 1082, 1088; 
viii. 709 ; solemn fast held by, 900-902, 

Parmadi : Parméndi, king of Karnata, vii. 935, 
1119, 121. 

Parmanqi, son of King Jayasimha, viii. 1608, 
29658. 

Parnotsa, territory of Prints or Pinch, i. 
317 n.; foundation of town P., iv. 184; vi. 
201, 209, 1300; viii. 633, 914, 917, 1680; 
history of town and district, II. 433. 

Parosni, river, viii. 2006, 

parjod, ‘ Purohita-corporation,’ ii. 182; v. 


‘ pargada, ‘member of Purohita-corporation,’ 
ii. 132 n.; see phrigadya. 

Partha, son of Nirjitavarman, crowned, v. 265; 
his unstable reign, 280; deposed, 287; re- 
stored, 295; again doposed, 297; murdered 
by his son, 428-438 ; viii. 8432; his reign, I. 
102; his murder, 103. 

Partha, son of Dherma, vii. 85; city-prefect, 
107, 108, 109. 

Partha, epic hero, ii. 94 ; viii. 469. 

Parthivavali, chronicle of Helaraja, i. 17-18. 

Parvagupta, minister of Unmattivanti, v. 
421; conspires, 422, 423; 427, 437; vi. 98, 
103; in power, 116, 116, 118; kills Sarngra- 
madeva, 126; usurps throne, 129; his ad- 
ministration, 136; his death, 145-148; mar- 
riage of his daughters, 211 ; 265; viii. 1956; 
3437; I. 104. 

Parvaguptesvara, temple, vi. 137. 

Parvasarkara, murderer of Tunga, vii. 81. 

Parvati, goddess, marriage of, ni. 443; mani- 
fests herself as Vitasta, IT. 411. 

Paryuka, Dard minister, viii. 2458, 2468, 2469. 

Péstka, Thakkura of Lohara, viii. 1828. 

passports, system of, in Kaémir, II. 391. 

Paiupata, a soct (mahivratin), i. 17-18; iii. 
267 ; Matha for, v. 404. 

Patéka, a mare, viii. 1015, 

Patala, aon of Bhibhata, vi. 212. 

Patamgagréma, Kaémir village, viii. 472. 

Patan, the old S‘armkarapura, v. 156 n.; IL. 
481. 

pathina, a kind of fish, v. 65. 

Patta, officer of Harsa, vii. 953, 100!, 1005; 
sent against Uccala, 1305, 1364; deserts 
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king, 1499; surrenders to Suasala, 1507 ; 
remains in Kaémir, 1619, 1620. 

Paf(a, relative of Radda, viii. 345, 

Pattana, designation of S’arhkarapura, v. 
156 n., 162, 213; its history, IT. 481. 

‘ pattopadhydya,’ an oftice, v. 397. 

Patwini, in old Kaémir, v. 175 n. 

Paundravardhana, city, iv. 421. | 

Payech, alleged name of Payer villuge, Il. 
478. 

Payer, village, temple at, IT. 473. 

peacock dance, of Mummuni, iii. 334. 

pearls, supposed origin of, iii. 202. 

pedestrians, Kaémirians reputed as, IT. 352. 

pedigree, of Lohara family, I. 145. 

Peliisa, village in Vitasta Valley, v. 225 n.; 
sce Bulidsa. ; 

Persian chronicles, of Kaémir, If. 374; his- 
torical details effaced in, I. 29. 

Phakh, Pargana, called Phakhuva by S'ri- 
vara, II. 452. 

Phalaha (?), locality, viii. 514. 

Phalapura, town founded by Lalitaditya, iv. 
184; 673; territorial subdivision, v. 99; II. 
334, 479. 

Phalguna Bhatta, favourite of Kgemagupta, 
vi. 152, 168, 179; ousted by Didda from 
ministership, 194, 197, 198; exiled, 201, 
209; recalled, 284; death, 314; 348. 

Phalgunaka, friend of Yasaskara, v. 473. 

Phulla, ancestor of Lohara family, vii. 1282. 

Phullapura, uncertain locality, viii, 1221, 1843, 
1964. 


Pigeons, forbidden food, ii. 62 n. 
pilgrimage, places of, in KaSmir, named by 
alhana, II. 367 ; pilgrimage to Svayumbhu, 
i. 34.n.; IT. 485; to Taksaka Naga, i. 222; 
to Haramukutagaigs, I. 407; to Amar- 
nith Tirtha, 409; to Suresvari, 455; to 
Vijayeévara, 464; pilgrimages of Kaémirians 
abroad, I. 109 n. 

Pimmala, river (?), vii. 1124. 

Pincadeva, royal officer, viii. 1432 ; commands 
watch-station, 1577; defends Sujji, 2142; 
defends S'trapura, 2803. 

Pindaraka Naga, pool of, vii. 169. 

‘ pindasiddhi; term of doubtful meaning, vii. 
1133 n. 

Pir, as designation for ‘ pass,’ origin of term, 
Il. 397. 

Pir Pantsil Pass, route leading to, i. 302 n.; 
II. 394; its hospice mentioned by Ksemen- 
dra, 395; old namo Pafecaladhara, 396; 
designated as Pafciladova, 397; its ‘ Pir,’ 
398. 

Pir Pantsal Range, its natural features, II. 
392; its central elevation, 398. 

Pires, Muhammadan saints worshipped on 
mountains, II. 397. 

Pisdcakapura, village, v. 469. 
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Pisdcas, Keémir freed from, i. 184 n.; popular 
custom as to, iv. 710 n. 

‘ pisitdéa,’ term for ‘demon, iii. 76. 

pitakoéa, see koéa. 

‘ pitha,’ base of sacred image, ii. 126; iii. 350, 
454, 468; iv. 274; v.46 n. 

Pithadevi, a form of Durga, v. 474. 

Pittha : Pitthaka, son of Deveésvara, vii. 1582 ; 
viii, 214. 

Pittharaja, S'ahi prince, vii. 274. 

Plaksaprasravana, forest, iv. 387. 

poets, Kalhana’s praise of, i. 3-5, 45-47. 

Pohur, Kaémir river, II. 425. 

Po-liu, Baltistan, route to, II. 358; ‘Great’ 
and ‘ Little, 435. 

poll-tax, of Kasmir Brahmans, IT. 318. 

popular etymology, royal names due to, i. 
86 n.; of local names, ii. 134 n.; II. 395; 
454; in M&hatmyas, 381; of name Krtya- 
érama, i. 147 n.; of name Gud*suth, 156 n.; 
of name Har*parvat, iii. 339-349 n.; II. 
443; of name Vijtbrar, 464. 

population, density of, in Kaémir, IT. 437. 

porridge, of pulverized gold, ii. 256; v. 17. 
‘ogkar, hill-spur, I. 476. 

atlas’ an ingredient of betel, vii. 1124. 
rabhakaradeva, minister of Gopalavarman, 
v3 ae 472; paramour of Sugandha, viii. 

Prabhakarasvamin, temple, v. 30. 

Prabhadkaravarman, minister of Avantivarman, 


v. 30. 

Prabhivakacarita, of Hemacandra, notice of 
Kaémir in, II. 286. 

Pradyumna, Harparvat called hill of, iii. 460 ; 
vii. 1616. 

Praqyyotisa, town, iv. 171; king of, ii. 147; 
viii. 2811. 

Prajapati, divine purohita, iii. 443. 

Prajidhara, chief, brother of Ghatotkaca, viii. 
3398. 

Prajimathtkéd, near Dud*khut Pass, perhaps 
present Vijje Marg, vii. 1171 n., 1162; II. 
406 


Prayi, a Saindhava, made lord of ‘Gate,’ viii. 
1042; brother of Sujji, 1046; fights for 
Sussala, 1088; his high charactor, 1149. 

Praji, uncertain person, viii. 3400. 

Prajndditya, namo of Durlabhavardhana, iii. 
494. 

Prajyabhatts, author of Rajavalipataka, II. 
873; his ignorance of old local names, 374. 

prakdras, quadrangles of Kaémir temples, i. 
105, 


Prakafadevi, queen of Candrapida, iv. 79. 
Prakdsikavihara, iv. 79. 

Prakata, brother of Tunga, vi. 319. 
Prakata, son of Kaliya, viii. 1659. 
Pramadakantha, Guru, vii. 276. 

Prameda, \ord of Mathura, iv. 513. 
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aor site of Ciramocana, i. 119-150 n.; IL. 


‘prapa, ‘drinking place,’ vii. 122; of Pad- 
_maéri, vii. 1581, 

Prasa, son of Sahasramangala, viii. 601 ; enters 
Kaémir, 536 ;- delivered to Sussala, 556. 

Prasasta, a Mahattama, vii. 438. 

Prasastakalaésa, son of Réjakalaéa, minister of 
Kalaéa, vii. 572, 698; sets Harsa free, 814; 
imprisoned, 865; re-installed, 888; retained 
by Uccala, viii. 186; his nephew, 570. 

Prasastardja, a Lavanya, vii, 1256. 

Prasastaraja, helpmate of Utpala, viii. 1262, 
1308, 1314. 

‘ prasasti,’ ‘laudatory inscription,’ i. 15; Kal- 
hana’s study of, I. 26; record about Gopa- 
-ditya taken from, i. 344; I. 79. 

Pratapa, son of Utkarsa, viii. 10. 

toe speeakranariay epithet of Harsa, vii. 
1162. 

Pratapaditya I, king of Kaémir, ii. 5; viii. 
3417 ; I. 80. 

Pratapaditya I.-Durlabhaka, king of KaSmir, 
iv. 8; see Durlabhaka. 

Pratdpagauriéa, shrine of, vii. 1638. 

Ereterane step-brother of Nagapala, viii. 


air a lal now Tapar, iv. 10; viii. 820; II. 
82. 


Pratapasila-S'iladitya, of Malava, restored by 
Pravarasena, iii. 990. 

‘ pratistha,’ ‘consecration,’ rules for, iii, 350- 
351 n. 


‘ pratigt{hasdsana,’ ‘edicts recording consecra- 
tions,’ i. 16. , 

Pravarapura, story of its foundation, iii. 339- 
349 n.; its identity with S’rinagar, 16.; 
nome still used, 15.; abbreviated from 
Pravarasenapura, t6.; attempt to burn Pr., 
iv. 311, 315; its foundation by Pravaorasena 
a historical fact, I. 84; name reproduced in 
T'ang Annals, II. 357; survival of name, 
442. 

Pravarasena I.-S'resthasena, king of Kaémir, 
iii. 97; possessed of supernatural powers, i. 
190; his residence In Puranadhigthana, vill. 
2408 ; see S'resthasena. 

Pravarasena 11, birth of, iii. 109; goes abroad, 
123; hears of Matrgupta, 265; goes to 
Kaémir, 280; marches through Trigarts, 
285; meets Matrgupta, 288 ; his generosity, 
318; his expeditions abroad, 324-335; 
founds Pravarapura, 336-369; builds Pra- 
vareévara temple, 350; ascends to heaven, 
874; iv. 311; his city, viii. 2408; 3420; his 
date as assumed by Kalhana, I. 66; evidence 
supporting his historical existence, 84; his 
coins, 86; IT. 319. 

Pravarasena, Setubandha composed for a 
king called, iii. 120 n. 
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Pravarasenapura, full name of Pravarapura, 
iii, 339-349 n. 

Pravaresa : Pravaresvara, temple founded by 
S‘regthasena, iii, 99, 100. . 

Pravarega : Pravareévara, temple of Pravara- 
sena II. at S’rinagar, iii. 350; its linga, 
372; its ruined gate, $78; vii. 109; its site, 
II. 447. 

‘ pravesabhayika,’ an otticial post, viii. 278. 

pravrajyd, of Buddhist monks in Kaémir, i. 
171. 


prdya, see priiyopavesa. 

Prayaga, Tirtha at Allahabad, Jayapida’s 
visit to, iv. 414; its shifted position, II. 
335. 

Prayaga, Tirtha on Vitasta, iv. 391 n.; ID. 
335. 


Praydga, servant of Harga, vii. 682; saves 
arga from poison, 690; 749; discovers 

plot, 1019; has Dhammata murdered, 1045; 
restrains Harga, 1074; advises Harga, 1586, 
1688; accompanies Harsa’s flight, 1621; 
procures food for Harga, 1665 ; falls fighting 
for king, 1710. 

prayascitta, penances for defilement, v. 400. 

prdayopavesa : pradya, ‘solemn fast,’ iv. 82, 99; 
v. 468; vi. 25, 336, 343; vii. 13, 1098, 1157, 
1G11; viii. 51, 110, 658, 709, 768, 808, 939, 
2224, 2733, 2739; officers watching cases of, 
vi. 14; Kalhana’s views on, I. 36. 

Preman, son-in-law of Samprimaraja, vii. 11, 


Preman, foster-brother of Jayasimha, viii. 
1349; made governor of Lohara Castle, 
1631; loses castle, 1814; fails to recover it, 
1828, 1830 ; 1933. 

‘ prime-ministership,’ its designations, vi. 199 
n.; passages mentioning oltice, tv. &1, Corr. ; 
vi. 333; vii, 208, 364, 568, 923; viii. 862, 
9360, 2460, 2471. 

ptopor names, opprobrious, vii. 1068 n. 

proverb, “ solling snow on Himalaya,” iii, 138 ; 
viii, 3102; on character of neighbouring 
races, 1591; KaSmiri proverbs alluded to, 
v. 4d0OL n.; vii. 1115 n.; 1226 n.; viii, 148 n. ; 
2646 n.; about Rijinaka Ratnakantha’s 
writing, I. 47 n. 

Pythd, son of, vii, 585, 

Prthivicandra, lord of Trigartn, v. 144. 

Prthivydpida, king of Kaémir, iv. 399; viii. 
3426; I. 93. 

Prthivyapida, othor name of Snrigrimapida 
IL, iv. G75, 

Prthvigirt, fort, vii. 1162. 

Prthvihara, Dimara of S‘amiaia, fights for Sus- 
sala, viii. 591 ; guards routes, 627 ; flees from 
Suasala, 647; defeata royal troops, 672; 
gains fresh victory, 712; attacks Srinagar, 
732; his troachery, 780; quarrels with 
Mallakostha, 876; marries daughter to 
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Bhiksacara, 878; fights for Bh., 936; at- 
tacks S‘irapura, 967; fights before S‘rina- 

ar, 1006; retires, 1038; besieges S'rinagar, 
for; retires with Bhiksu, 1124; attacks 
S‘rinagar, 1158; his death alluded to, 1149 
n.; sons of, 2271, 2496 ; account of his rise, 
I. 120; his struggles for Bhiksicara, 121. 

Prthvipdla, lord of Rajapuri, vi. 349, 352. 

Pythvipdla, nephew of Kamaliya, viii. 1093, 
1195, 2316. 

Prthvirdja, father of Vijayaraja, viii. 2227. 

Prints, modern Ké. name of Parnotsa, iv. 
184 n.; sce Parnotsa. 

Ptolemy, knows Kasmir as Kaspeira, IT. 341 ; 
his latitudes and longitudes, 352; his 
phonetic rendering of Panjab river names, 
411, 

Pulastya, legend of Rsi, IT. 273. 

Pinch, hill-territory, the ancient Parnotsa, iv. 
184 n.; see Parnotsa. 

puns, of Kalhana, i. 69; iii. 307; 415 n. 

puntshu, “ Twenty-fiver,” monetary term 
(Abt-l-Fazl’s Pancthii), IL. 311; coins repre- 
senting its valuo, 315, 

punya, Kalhana’s belief in, T. 35. 

Punyakara, clerk, vii. 6. 

-pura, in Kasmir local names, IT. 368. 

} -urdnadhisthina,‘the old capital, now Pindré- 
than, iii, 99; i. 104 n.; temple at, v. 267; 
romains of site, II. 440. 

Purinas, Kasmir mentioned in, I. 365, 

Purohitas, corporations of, ii. J82; sce parsad, 
parisadya; Purohitas of KaSmir Tirthas 
(than"pat'), If. 380; thoir traditions on 
Kasmir localities, 383; P. of Parihisapura, 
302; Kalhann’s contempt for P., T. 19, 

“pir: por, < Skr.-para, in Kasmir local names, 
W372. 

Puskavaniga, near Poskar, IL. 476, 

Pusyinandda, now Pusiina, viii, 959, 1038, 

1574; its history, 11. 398, 
‘pit- Sky, moaning of verb, i. 369 n. 


Q. 


quadrangles, of Kasmir temples, i, 105 n. 
(prakara); of Rajavihara, iv. 200; of 
Partspor temples, 204; II. 301; Matha 
forming a quadrangle, i. 195, 

quivering tree, of Hal"thal village, 11. 476. 

quotation, from Nilamata, i. 72; from Vitas- 
timih.,, vii. 473; from Bhagavadgita, viii. 
2266. 


R. 


‘Rab Shani,’ a monetary value in Kaémir, 
(Abi-l-Fazl), IT. 316 n. 
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Ralida, son of Sadda, minister, viii. 183 ; 256; 
conspires against Uceala, 278, 296; strikes 
Uccala, 316; ascends throne for one night, 
342; killed, 346; had taken name ‘ S’ankha- 
raja,’ 356; 3443; I. 118. 

Raddadevi, queen of Jayasimha, viii, 3241, 
3330; her sons, 3371; her piety, 3382; 
3399. 

Rayhu, epic hero, i. 191 ; iii. 473. 

rihdari, system of frontier guards known as, 
II. 391. 

Rahila, minister of Sussala, viii. 1304, 1317. 

Rihu, demon, allusion to story of, viii. 2025 n. 

Raja, daughter of, vii. 1487. 

6 rdjadhani,’ ‘palace,’ in S‘rinagar, IT. 451. 

Rajadhéni, name of Matha, vii. 961. 

Rajagirt, fort in Rajapuri, vii. 1270; mentioned 
by Albérini, IT. 298. 

Rijaka, son of Bhitikalaéa, vii. 26. 

Rajaka, son of S'irapala, viii. 324. 

Rajaka, brother of Bhojaka, Damara, viii. 
Q741, 2745. 

Rijakalasa, minister, vii. 22, 24; father of 
Prasastakalasa, 572. 

Rajakulabhatta, soldier, vi. 246, 249. 

Rajalakgmi, daughter of Gargacandra, married 
to Sussala, viii. 460, 1444. 

Rajalakgmi : Rayyasri, daughter of Jayasimha, 
viii. 3380, 3399. 

Rajamaiyala, lord of ‘Gate,’ viii. 1634. 

Rajina, > Ks. Ran', a ‘Kram’ name, viii. 
756 n. 

Rajanaka, title, vi. 117; 261; varnsastuti of 
Rajinaka family, iv. 489 n. 

Rajdnavatikd, now quarter of Ran'vor, viii. 
756, 768, 899; II. 451. 

Rajapuri, territory, now Rajauri, vi. 286, 348, 
349, 351; vii. 105, 267, 533, 539, 541, 546, 
674, 678, 589, 967, 964, 972, 976, 977, 978, 
991,-1017, 1150, 1256, 1293; viii, 289, 884, 
1266, 1271, 1463, 1465, 1632, 2044, 2046 ; its 
history, II. 433; included in Darva&bhisara, 
i. 180 n.; inhabited by Khaéas, 317 n.; 
deceitfulness of its people, vii. 1261; viii. 
2889 ; tributary to Kaémir in Hiven Tsiang’s 
time, I. 87; pays tribute to Didda, 106; 
pays tribute to Harsa, 113. 

Réjardja, son of king Ananta, vii. 136. 

Rayjardja, Damara, viii. 1992. 

rdjasamhvdhana, name of an impost, v. 192. 

rdasthina, o state olfice, vii. G01. 

Rajatarangini, “River of Kings,” Kalhana’s 
work called, i. 24; viii. 3649; i.-viii. Colo- 
phons; how it differs from the Caritas, I. 
4; conceived as a Kavya, 22; Its didactic 
features, 23; its rhetorical ornaments, 38; 
ita orations and diulogues, 39; obscurities 
of its style and terminology, 40; written 
for contemporaries, 41; completed by Kal- 
haga, 42; want of revision in latter portions, 
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43; defects and corruptions of last two 
Books, 44; enrlier editions of text, 45; 
codex archetypus discovered by Biihler, th. ; 
secured for Stein’s edition, 46; its writor 
Rajanaka Ratnakantha, 2. - condition of its 
text, 48; critical value of glosses in cod. 
arch. A, 7d.; the glossator A, identified, 49; 
text collated by A,, 7. » discovery of Lahore 
MS. Z, 50; text of Z, 51; explanation of its 
independent readings, 52; critical constitu- 
tion of translated text, 54; edition of P. 
Durgaprasida, 55; chronological system of 
Rajatar., 56-70; analysis of Rijatar. as a 
historical source, 71-130; earlicr translators 
and annotators, Preface. 

Rajatarangini, chronicle of Jonaraja, II. 373. 

Rajauri, territory, the old Rajapuri, vi. 286 n. ; 
II. 364; sce Rijapuri, Rajawari. 

Réjavadana-Balahara, son of Tejas, takes up 
cause of Bhoja, viii. 2695; sends son to 
Bhoja, 2718; subsidized by Bhoja, 2768; 
distrusted by Trillaka, 2792; fights against 
Dhanya, 2852; not a Lavanya, 2859; de- 
ceives royal officers, 2894; makes peace, 
2906 ; secures Bhoja, 2916; in power, 2962; 
2966; feud with Naga, 2971; causes im- 
prisonment of Niga, 2987; his character, 
2993; deceived by Bhoja, 3059; attempts 
to retain Bhoja, 3134; his rising, 3305; 
Kalhana’s regard for him, I. 20. 

Rajavalipataka, chronicle of Prijyabhatta and 
S‘uka, IT. 373. 4 

Rdajuvihara, at Parihasapura, iv. 200; vii. 
1335 ; its probable site, IT. 303. 

Rajavira, wrongly Sanakritized form of name 
Rajauri, II. 374. ar 

Rajawari (Rajauri), noticed by Albériini, vi. 
286 n.; IT. 298, 364. 

Réajesrara, minister, vii. 223. f 

Tijihicakra, worshipped in Kaémir, i. 122 n.; 
sce mitrcakra. 

Rajolaka, village of Ruzul, II. 470. 

Réjyasri, see Rajalakemi. 

Rakchatesa, Linga called, iv. 214. 

Rakka, Brahman-soldier, v. 424; commander- 
in-chief, vi. 170; his intrigues, 197, 202; 
259; his death, 284; his sons, 324, 342. 

Rakkajaydderi, image of goddess, v. 426. 

Rakkaka, lovd of tho ‘Gate,’ viii. 178. 

Raksasa, shows site of Pravarapura, iii. 342; 
his limb forms embankment, 346 ; Raksasas 
work for Jayipida, iv. 503, 505, 506. 

Raktika, follower of Bhikgu, viii. 1751, 1758, 
1766, 1774. 

Ratha, son of Malla, vii. 1487, 

Rathana, grandson of Tanvonga, vii. 1053. oe 

Rama, epic hero, iii. 473 ; story of his exile, viii 
1806-9 n. ; image made by R. ,iv. 274; G41. 

Rama, attendant of Tilakasimha, viii. 783. 

Ramacara, vnme of Balarama, viii. 2926. 
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Rémadeva, relative of Prabhakaradeva, v. 
239; grand-uncle of Yasaskare, vi. 91. 

Rémadeva, killed by Kalaéo’s soldiers, vii. 675. 

Ramala, pretender, viii. 216. 

Rémalekha, wife of Kalaéga, vii. 256. 

Ramanyd, Nagi of Rembyar* river, i. 263; 
legend of, If. 415. 

Ramanyatavi, river Rembyar', i. 265; course 
of, IT. 415. 

Ramapila, father of Sahajika, viii. 1035. 

Rimaradan, village, iii. 467 n. 

Ramasrama, Tirtha, IT. 274. 

Ramiasrama, Sanskritized name of Ramuh, IT. 
384. 

Rémasvamin. Vignu image, iv. 276; destroyed, 
327, 334, 335. 

Rimata, a grammarian, v. 29, 

Raimatirtha, of Nilamata, IT. 274. 

Ramavardhana, minister, vi. 126. 

Ramayana, its recital in one day, i. 166 5 vii. 
1728; studied by Kalhana, I. 11. 

Ramuh, the old Rimusa, ii. 55 n. 

Ramusa, the modern Ramuh, ii. 55; viii. 
2813 (text Ramaéga); IJ. 474; Tirtha near 
Gatgudbheda, 274. 

Randditya, king of Kaémir, called Tuijina, 
iii, 886; in former birth wooes Bhramara- 
visini, 3892; marries her as Ranarambha, 
434; consecrates Rancévara, 439-458; other 
foundations, 460; commands underworld, 
465; obtains Nirvana, 470; viii. 3421, 3422 ; 
extravagant length of his reign, I. 63; 
folllore character of traditions about him, 
86. 

Randditya, chamberlain, vii. 232, 234. 

Ranapurasvimin, temple, iii. 462. 

Ranérambhé, queon of Raniditya, ombodi- 
ment of S/akti, iii. 391, 481; works miracle, 
454; gives magic spell, 465. 

Randrambhadeva, temple, iii. 460. 

Randarambhasvamin, temple, iii. 460, 

Ranasvémin, shrine of Visnu at Srinagar, iii. 
454, 457 ; v. 895; vii. 1096 ; its probable posi- 
tion, IT. 447. 

Ranoviresvara temple, at Jammu, ii. 128- 
129 n. 

Ranbir Singh, Maharaja of Kasmir, builds 
new temple of Vijayeévara, 1.105 n.; his 
survey of Kaémir Tirthas, II. 384. 

Ranesvara : Ranega, lihga and shrine of, iii. 
458, 467, 463; vi. 715 vit. 115. 

Raiga, a Domba singer, v. 354, 397-399. 

‘rangapitha, of a temple, vii. 109. 

Raingavata, place of Bhoja's murder, vii. 1653. 

Ratigaviti, name of forest, now Ruitg*vor, 
TL. 280. 

Ran', Ks, Kram name, < Skr. Rajana, viii. 
756 n, 

Ran'vor, quarter in S'rinagar, viii. 756 n.; II. 
450; see Rajanavatika 
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Ranjit Singh, defeated on Tég*maidan route, 
II. 299 n. . 

yare words, used by Kalhana, i. 213 n.; iii. 
172 n., 326 n.; iv. 549 n.; v. lb n, 146 n., 
967-268 n.; vii. 668; viii. 143 n., 147 n., 975, 
1346, 3131, 3149. 

Rastrakita dynasty, iv. 152 n. 

Rat'sun, Kaémir village, II. 477. 

Ratisena, king of Colas, iii. 432. 

Ratna, minister, iv. 711. 

Ratna, soldicr, viii. 1079. 

Ratnaciidaniga, i. 30 n. 

Ratnddevi, queen of Jayasimha, viii. 2402 ; her 
Matha and Vihara, 2433. 

Ratnakalaga, brother of PraSastakalasa, vii. 
599. 

Ratnakantha Rajanaka, writer of codex arche- 
typus of Rajat. I. 46; his compositions, 
ib. n.; MSS. from his hand, 47 n. 

Ratnakara, KaSmir poet, v. 34; writes Hara- 
vijaya under patronage of Brhaspati, I. 96. 

Ratnaprabhé, queen of Pravarasena IL, iii. 
379. 

Ratnapura, now Ratanpor, founded by Ratnia- 
devi, viii, 2434; II. 474. 

Ratnasataka, by Rajanaka Ratnakantha, I. 46, 

Ratnasvémin, temple, iv. 711. 

Ratnavali, Vihira in honour of, iti. 476. 

Tatnavardhana, son of S‘ira, v. 40; chamber- 
lain, 128; bwilds Ratnavardhanesa, 163. 

Ratnavardhanesa, temple of S'iva, v. 163. 

Rattd, Karnata princess, iv. 152. 

Raukitaka, country, iv. 11, 12. 

Ravana, king of Kaémir, i. 193, 196; viii. 
8413. 

Ravana, mythic king of Lanka, lingas in pos- 
session of, iii, 446, 447, 

Rayydva{ta, servant of Malla, vii. 1480. 

Rayydvatta, attendant of Uccala, viii. 322, 

Razdin, Kasmir family name, equivalent of 
Rajanaka, vi. 117 n. 

reclamation of land from Volur, IT, 421. 

Rembyar® river, old Ramanyatavi, i. 263 n.; 
11. 415; valley of, 394. 

Revi, stroam, iii. 240. 

revenue, S’amkaravarman’s administration of, 
v. 167-177; collected in kind, II. 327, 

rice, its cultivation in Kasmir, HI. 427; time 
of harvest, ii. 18 n.; rice, prices in Kaémir, v. 
116-117, 271; Il. $25; rice used as sub- 
sidiary currency, 327. 

Ttithana, minister, viii. 1005 ; fights for Sussala, 
1087; posted at S’tirapura, 1266, 1404; in 
charge of Kheri, 1624; sent against Lohara, 
1836; conciliated with Sujji, 1985; brings back 
Satijapila, 2050; sent to kill Ulhana, 2163; 
fights Kogthosvara, 2205 ; employed against 

allarjuna, 2266; his pious foundations, 
2403; fights rebel Dimaras, 2743; sent 
against Catuska, 2768; fights Lothakn, 
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2810; treats for Bhoja’s person, 2988; sent 
to Bhoja by king, 3082; proceeds to Paiici- 
grama, 3124; his brothar Sumanas, 3355; 
pious gifts of, 3364; Kalhana’s relations to, 
I. 20. 


Rithanesvara, shrine, viii. 2409. 

Rificana, Bhautta, invades KaSmir by Zéji- 
La route, IT. 408, 490. 

river system, of Kaémir, II. 411; river-com- 
munication in Kaémir, 414. 

Rohana, Mount, iii. 72. 

Rohitaka, mentioned by Albérani, iv. 11 n. 

Rohtak, suggested identification of, iv. 11 n. 

rope-bridges, their use in Kaémir, viii. 407 n. 

‘rora, term of doubtful meaning, v. 15 n. 

rosaries, of ascetics, ii. 127. 

‘ridhabharodhi, Bégir, forced carriage of 
loads, v. 174; vii. 1088. 

‘ radhisabda,’ grammatical term, iii. 76. 

Rudra, treasurer of Salhana, viii. 473. 

Rudra, demon, vii. 1641. 

Rudraganga, spring, v. 44-45 n. 

Rudrapala, S'whi prince, refugee in Kaémir, 
vii. 144; Ananta's favourite, 153; fights 
Dards, 168; his victory, 176; his death, 
178; viii. 1149, 

Rudreévara, shrine, viii. 3390. 

Ripri Pass, on Pir Pantsal, II. 393. 

Ruru, demon, vii. 1707. 

Ruzul, village, old Rajola, II. 470. 


8. 


§ of Skr., becomes Ké. 4, i. 100 n.; when pre- 
served in K&., #5. 

Sobhapati, of Jayapida, iv, 495. 

S‘uci, mother of S’acinara, i. 99 n.; viii. 3411. 

S‘acinara, king of Kasmir, i. 99; viii. 3411. 
his relationship to Afoka, I. 75. 

sacred diagram (yantra), iii. 350; see mitycakra. 

‘Sadabarat,’ modern term for endowments, i. 
347 us. 

Sadahgula, Naga, occupying Volur lake, IT. 
424, 


Sadarhadvana, perhaps Harvan, i. 178; re- 
mains found at site, II. 455. _ 
Sadasiva, form of S’iva, v. 41, 163; Sarya- 
mati’s temple in S'rinagar called, vii. 18], 
186, 673 ; viii. 934, 1125. 

Sadaéivapura, in S'rinagar, vii. 186-187 n. 

Sadbharasri, goddess, iii. 353. 

Sadda, brother of Janakacandra, Damara, viii. 
33; see Saddacandra. 

Sadda, common soldier, father of Radda, viii. 


Sadda, Ka&yastha, viii. 258; descendant of 
Lavats, 263; employed as treasurer, 276 ; 
conspires against Uccala, 298, 300, 308 ; kills 
U., 328; flees, 351; executed, 443. 
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Saddacandra, father of Hasta, viii. 643, 3316 ; 
see Sadda. 

‘ sadhaka,’ a kind of famulus, in Tantric rites, 
iii, 268, 270; vi. 12 n. 

Sadrin valley, a route to Lohara, II. 295. 

saffron, of KaSsmir, i. 42; cultivation origi- 
nates from Takgaka Naga, 220 n.; II. 428; 
saflron-pomade, vi. 120; saffron-ointment, 
as a prerogative, viii. 1897. 

as a foster-brother of Sarhgramaraja, vii. 

5, 

Sahadeva, Rajaputra, viii. 198; father of 
Kalhana, 926; of Ulhana, 2171. 

Sahaja, relative of Kalaéa, vii. 674. 

Sahaja, assistant of Visva, viii. 2476. 

Sahajé, concubine of Utkarsa, vii. 850, 853, 
857. 


Sahajé, daughter-in-law of Malla, vii. 1487. 

Sahaja, queen of Sussala, viii. 1982, 1968 n. 

Sahajapala, king of Rajapuri, vii. 533. 

Sahajapéla, lord of Vartula, viii. 539. 

Sahajapéla : Sahajika, son of Ramapala, 
descendant of Bhavuka, viii. 1086, 1325, 
1520. 

Sahajika, sce Sahajapala. 

iene < Ké, ‘sasiin,’ a monetary term, IT. 
312. 


Sahasra, see Sahasramangala. 

Sahasrabkakta, name of a festival, iv. 2438. 

sahasralingi, carved from rock, ii. 129. 

Sahasramangala : Sahasra, vii. 1018; alluded 
to, viii. 371 n.; exiled, 600; his intrigues, 
534; 642, 644; hie son, 556. 

Sahelaka, mado Mahattama, vii. 1105; urges 
attack on Dards, 1170; commander-in- 
chief and dvarapati, 1819; 1857, 13858; 
turned out of office, viii. 93; envoy of 
Salhana, 440; joins Sussala, 457; removed 
from office, 560. 

Saat, rulers of Udabhanda, identical with 
‘Shihiyas of Kabul,’ iv. 143; v. 282-293, 
238; Albériini’s account of Hindu Shiéhiyas, 
II. 336; Inter history of dynasty, 3937 ; 
Udabhinda, their capital, now Ond, 338; 

reatness and fall of dynasty, vii. 66, 69; 
f 107; S‘ahi princes mentioned under 
Lalitaditya, 89; Lalliya S’ahi, Albérini’s 
“ Kallar,” v. 155; Bhima 9’ahi, grandfather 
of Queen Didda, vi. 177, 178 ; founds Bhima- 
keéava, vii. 1081; Trilocanaptla S’ahi, 
struggles with Hammira, vii. 47-69; Thak- 
kona, a S’ahi chief, vi. 290; S’ahi princes, 
refugees in Kaémir, vii. 144, 178, 274; their 
fame, II. 337; S'ahi princess, daughter-in- 
law of Tunga, vii. 103; S’shi princesses, 
married to Harga, 956, 1470; viii. 227 ; 
their heroic death, vii. 1550, 1571 ; continued 
use of name S’shi by Ksattriyas, iii. 332 n. ; 
viii, 3230. a 

S'ahi Vidyadhara, Dard chief. vii. 913. 
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Sahibrim, Pandit, notices Sodara spring, 
i. 123 n.; notices S’aradi Tirtha, TI. 288 ; 
his ‘revised’ text of Nilamata, 377; his 
Tirthasaigraha and its local names, 383, 
384. 

Sahya, village, viii. 12-15. 

Saindhava, people from Indus region (Salt 
Rango), viii. 1042, 1568, 2007. 

Sairu-l-mawazi! Pain, Kasmir Pargana, in- 
cludes old Phalapura, I]. 334; 479. 

Sairu-l-mawazi' Bala, KaSmir Pargana, I. 
474. 

S‘aiva cult, Kalhana attached to, I. 8: King 
JwWauka's relations to, 75; Mihiralkula’s 
leanings towards, i. 289 n.; 1. 79. 

Saja : Sajaka, S'yhgira son of, viii, 2461, 
2169, 2480. 

Sajjaka, foHower of Malla, vii. 1480. 

Sayaka, soldicr, burns body of Sussala, viii. 
1459, 

Sajjaka, superintendent of S‘eda oflice, viii. 
676; defeated by Prthvihara, 672. 

Sajjala, son of Sujji, viii. 2184. 

Sayana, a cavalier, viii, 1416, 

S‘aka era, i. 52. 

mi destroyed by Vikramaditya, ii. 6+ iii, 

9! x 


S'akaca, personal name (?), v. 177. 

S‘dkala, town in Panjab, v. 150 n.; its sup- 

- posed idontity with Sayyada, 7. 

S'iktamatha, now Hut*mar, IT. 465. 

S'aktt, of Vignu, embodied in Ranirambhi, iii. 
391, 471. 

S‘uktis, worshipped as ‘ Mothors,’ i. 122 n. 

Pah eens fathor-in-law of Mahiman, vi. 216, 
217. 

S'akuni, ancestor of Agoka, i. 101. 

Sikya, Buddha called, i. 141. 

Sdhyastiha, Buddha, i, 172. 

Sala, king-of Campi, vii. 218. 

swlarios in old Kasmir, ostimate of their 
valuo, IJ. 327, 

S‘ildsthala, a locality, vii. 159; 
Hal'thal, 11. 476. 

silo profits, of temples, v. 168. 

Salha, son of King Harsa, viii. 210, 212. 

Satha, see Salhana, 

Sathana : Salha, son of Malla, givon as hos- 
tage, vii. 1473; his wife Asamati, 1487; 
flees from Radda, viii, 273; crowned by 
Garga, 376; his conduct, 416; attacks 
Garga, 433; opposes Sussala, 451 ; besiceed 
in palace, 461; deposed; 477; imprisoned 
at Lohara, 519; his death, 1795; 3444; 
summary of character and reign, [. 119, 

Sathana, grandson of Tanvanga, vii. 1058. 

Salldra Vismaya, leader of Turuskas, viii. 885. 

sult, price of, recorded by S'rivara, 1H. 326. 

ea name for Pir Puntsal route, JI. 
B90, 
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S'alya, enemy of king Muktapida, vii. 1430. 

S'amdjasa, an Agrahara, i. 340. 

S‘amald, district Hamal, vii, 159; 1022; viii. 
591, 1003, 1011, 1132, 1264, 1517, 1585, 2749, 
2811, 3130; its old sites, LIT. 484. 

Samand, S’ahi ruler of Kabul, v. 232-233 un. ; 
see Samanta. 

Sandigdsd, Agrahara, now S‘angas, i. 100; 
viii, G51; IT. 467, 

Samanta S'ahi, why Kalhana omits to name 
him, I. 101 n.; his coins, 76. 

Samara, brother of Avantivarman, v. 25. 

Samarasimha, Damavra, described in Samaya- 
mityka, 11. 308. 

Samarasvémin, temple, v. 25; vii. 1105; II. 
475. 

Samaravarman, rival of S‘amkaravarmau 
(samo as Samara f), v. 135. 

‘samasya,' an Alaikara, iv. 46 1., 619. 

‘ samaya, ‘Tantric rite,’ vii. 279-280 n, 

Samayamityka, composition of Ksemendra, 
topographical information in, 1I. 375; men- 
tion of Damara in, 308. 

Sambal lake, iv. 506-541 n.; village, IL. $22. 

Sdmbavati, courtezan, v. 296. 

Sdmbesvara, shrine, v. 296. 

S'ambhuvardhana, son of Meruvardhana, v. 
301, 203; usurps throno, 304; defeated and 
executed, 341, 348, 350; viii. 8443; I. 102. 

Sundhimat, see Sarndhimati. 

Saindhimat, poct, iv. 497. 

Samdhimati, minister of Jayendra, ii. 65; 
prophecy of his rule, 72; executed, 79; 
rovived miraculously, 105; name changed 
to Sumdhimat and Aryarija, 110; crowned 
as king, 116; his picty, 122; his endow- 
ments, 132; tradition of S. at shar, 
134 n.; his pastimes, 136; resigns throne, 
152; retires to Bhitesvara, 169; viii. 3418; 
traditions about him analyzed, J. &l; 
alleged connection with Takht-i Sulaiman, 
II. 290. 

Sandhisvara, shrine of S'iva, ii. 134. 

‘sa@andhivigrahika, ‘minister of forcign affairs,’ 
iv. 137,711; vi. 820; viii. 1804, 2427. 

Sandhya, goddess, vii. 1; her Kasmir Tirtha, 
i. 33; see Trisamdhya. 

Sarhgamas, Tirthas at river junctions, If. 333. 

Sangrama, Damara, assists Cakravarman, v. 
306, 424; killed, vi. 171; lis sons, 280; his de- 
scendants, vii. 68; story of his rise, 1], 305. 

Sanyrdnadera, son of King Yasaskara, vi. 90; 
crowned, 95, 99; destroyed by Parva- 
gupta, 126; nicknamed Vakraighri-Sat- 
grama, 128; viii. 8136; 1. 104, 

Stoingrdmagupla, son of Abhinava, vi. 130. 

Sanigramamatha, viii, GOO 

Sanyrdamapdla, king of Rajayam, vii. 5383, 535, 
587, 589, 967, 1154; offers refuge to Uccala, 
1258, 1265; 1293; dies, viii. ZA8. 
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Saigramapida 1, king of Kaémir, iv. 400$ 
vili. 3425; I. 93. 

Sangramapida 11, king of Kaémir, iv. 674, 
707; viii. 3426, 3428; 1. 95. 

Sanyrdmardja, son of Udayaraja, made Yuva- 
raja, vi. 335; 358; ascends throne, 368; 
pact with Tunga, vii. 8; sonds Tunga 
against Mahmid, 47; has Tunga murdered, 
84; new fuvourites, 107; freeh expedition 
agninst Turuskas, 118; pious foundations 
of his reign, 121; his death, 127; 1285, 
1286; his treasures, viii. 1957, 3439. 

Scanhitd, Varahamihira’s Brhatsamhita quoted 
as, i. 5.5; vii. 1720; see Brhatsamhita. 

* Sansaptakas, ‘confederates,’ story of, viii. 
2811, 

Saikaragaurisa, temple of S'iva, v. 158. 

S‘amkarakantha, Rajiuaka, father of Ratna- 
kantha, T. 47 n. 

S'arkarapura, founded by S‘ankaravarman, 
now Patan, v. 756; TI. 481; see Pattana. 
Saukaravardhaaa, seu of Meruvardhana, v. 
269; superintendent of Aksapatila, 301; 

303, 328; killed, 330; 336. 

S'ankarararman, king of Kasmir, v. 128; 
defeats his rivals, 134; expeditions abroad, 
136; relations with Lalliya S‘ahi, 152; 
founds S’amkarapura, 156; his fiseal op- 
pressions, 1456: his death in Urasa, 220; 
his treasurer, 47); vii. GU,82; his troasuros, 
viii, 1953; his town (Pattann), 24848, 3130; 
his submontane expeditions, I. 99; his 
operations against Lalliya S'ahi, %.; his 
fiscal administration, 100. 

Sankaravarman, brother of Unmattivanti, v. 
429. 

Sankarsana, name of Balabhadra, v. 113. 

Sakata, king of Kugmir, v. 2-42 ; viii. 3431. 

‘sankata, Skr. term for *‘ mountain pass,’ II. 
395. 

Sanna, Vihara of qucen, iit. 14. 

Samudradhird, locality, viii. 2724. 

Samucrakota, now Sudrkoth, If. 422, 488. 

Samudramatha, now Swl'tmar, in S'rinagar, 
vii. 186-187 n. 5; IL. 339, 450. 

Sanvardhana, sorvant of Citraratha, viii. 1966. 

Sandra, Agrahira, now Sar, i. 900; II. 469. 

‘ Sanda, name of a plant, viii. 143. 

sandal-ointment, legend of, at Nandiksetra, i. 


S’andilya, legend of Muni, IT. 280. 

‘sand-ocean! (vdlukdmbwthi), iv. 172; 279, 
204; viii. 27063; suggested by Central-Asian 
deserts, I. 74. 

Sandran, river, IT. 412. 

S’angas, the old S'amangasa, i. 100 n.; WH. 
407. 

Saiga{ta Me lord of Urasa, vii. 589. 

Sanyata. brother of Mummuni, cousin of Sujji, 
viii, 1090, 2178. 
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Sangika, Sujji's doorkeeper, viii. 2181. 

Sangika, brother of Kamaliya, Takka, viii. 
1093 ; called Sangiya, 3348 ; his Matha, 3350. 

Saigiya, see Sangika. 

Sangsaféd Pass,on Pir Pantgal, II. 399. 

Saiyapala, brother of Daréanapala, takes 
service with Sussala, viii. 210, 212; joins 
Sussaln, 401, 408; sent to Kaémir, 450; 
besicges Salhana, 461; fights Serpecendis, 
611; proceeds abrond, 558; recalled, 1639 ; 
reaches Rajapuri, 2046; arrives in Kaémir, 
2050; employed against Sujji, 2078; kills 
Ulhana, losés his arm, 2163; made com- 
mander-in-chief, 2190; captures Kosthe- 
Svara, 2270; goes to Devasarasa, 2742; 
rescues Rilhana, 2839; attacks Trillaka, 
3280; his son Gayapala, 3289; his death, 
3322, 

S‘ankarpor, Kasmir village, v. 156 n. 

Sankha, Kaémir Nia, i. 30. 

S'arkhadanta, poot, iv. 497. 

S'ankhardja, royal name of usurper Radda, 
vill. 356, 374, 3443; see Raddé. 

S'ankuka, poet, iv. 705. 

Sanmukha, brother of Tunga, vi. 319. 

Sanskrit langage, speaking of, v. 206; as 
oficial language in Kaémir, II. 3; under 
early Sultans, I. 130 n.; Sanskrit names of 
Kaésmir localities, their authenticity, II. 
371. 

Sanskrit literature, want of chronicles iu, I. 4. 

Sanskritized names, of Kaémir localities, I. 
372; in Vitastamahatmya, 379. 

‘§antarasa,’ ‘sentiment of resignation,’ i. 23; 
in Kalhana’s account of Yudhisthira L., I. 
80. 

S'dntdvasdda, opithet of Aéoka, i, 106; viii. 
S591. 

Saptagodavari, name of rivor, viii. 3.449 n. 

Saptapuskarini, at Thid, IJ. 454. 

Saptursi era, sce Laukika ern. 

S'ar, the old S’anara, i. 100 0.0; TT. 459. 

Sar, ‘lake,’ mune of swamp at Trigim, TL. 330. 

S‘ivada, goddess Sarnsvati called, II. 286; 
Kaéamir ‘the land of S‘aradi,’ 1. 

S'drada, Tirtha and temple of (S’aradisthans), 
i. 37; iv. 326; viii, 2557, 2706; search for 
site, II. 279; legend in Mahatmya, 280; 
pilgrimage to shrine, 28] ; extant temple at 
Sardi, ¥83; history of temple, 264; date 
of pilgrimage, 285; notices of Albérini, 
Bilhana, Hemacandra, 285; Zainu-l- 
‘abidin’s visit,: 287; substitute S'aradé 
Tirthas, 288; 486; shrine marks northern 
boundary of Kasmir, i. 37 n. 

S'drada, wife of Sussala, viii. 1823. . 

S'aradaé-characters, mistakes due to copying 
from, I. 45, 51. 

S'aradakunda, at Teates, 
S‘aradatirtha, [1. 288. 


substitute for 
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SARADAMAHATMYA. 
S‘aradamahatmya, i. 37 n.; legend of, IT. 280, 
34 


S‘aradipura, Sanskritized name of Shad'pic, 
IL. 335, 379. 

S'draddsthiéna, name of shrine at S‘ardi, I. 
279 ; see S'aradi.. 

S'aradbhasin : Saradiya, brother of Sangata, 
viii, 1090; 2183. 

S'drambara, locality, now Chambar, viii. 1876 ; 
IL. 279, 400. 

Sirasamuccayo, composed by Rajanaka Rnat- 
nakantha, I. 46 n, 

Sarasvati, goddoss, worshipped ut Bheda Hill, 
i, 95; see S'arada. 

Sarasvati river, near S‘arada Tirtha, i. 87; 1. 
282. 

Sardi, site of S‘iradi temple, i. 37 n.; 
modern fort at, I. 343; importance of site, 
34; routes leading to 8'., 405. 

Sérikd, goddess worshipped on Hir*parvat 
(S‘arikeparvata), iii, 349; LL. 446, 

S‘arikamahitmya, legend of, iii. 839-349 n. 

S‘arikiparvata, hill, now Har*parvat, iii. 339- 
346 n.; TI. 446. 

S‘aritaka, village, iii. $49. 

‘sarvadhikara,’ see ‘ prime-ministership.’ 

S'arvajiiamitra, Bhikgu, iv. 210. 

Sarvaratna, minister, founds Vihiras, iii. 380. 

Sarvérthasiddha, name of Buddha, viii. 240. 

S'arvata, un official, v. 414, 493. 

sisnti, see sisin. 

Sasthacandra : Sastha, son of Gargacandra, 
viii, 2505; joins siege of S'irahsila, 2556; 
reception by king, 2662; chécks Rajava- 
dana, 2751; attacked by Bhoja's allics, 
2786; defeats them, 2844; his death, 2955, 

‘ $astra,’ ‘manuscripts,’ i, 15. 

‘sasiin, ‘ Thousander,” monotary term (Abii- 
1-Fazl's stant), If. 31]. 

‘Guta,’ > Ké. ‘hath, monotury torm, IT. 312. 

S‘atadhira, sacred spring near Sureévari, I1. 
455. 

Satadvara, name of palace, vii. 1550, 

S'atakapalesa, god, i. 335. 

Sutavdhana, ancestor of Lohara dynasty, vi. 
367 ; vii. 1283, 1732. 

Sati (Durga), Kasmir Valloy forms ‘Lake of 
S.,'i. 25; called ‘lund of S.,’ viii. 3384; see 
Satisaras, 

Snti, cases of widows becoming, vi. 107, 1965; 
vii, 103, 461, 1380; viii. 8363; IT. 307. 

satirical verses, iv. 635-637. 

Satisaras, ‘ Lake of Sati,’ Kaémir formed, i. 25; 
logend of S. in Nilamatapurana, II. 388. 

Satrava, Pargana namo in Lokaprakaén, II. 
461. 


S'atruyhna, minister of Biladitya, iii. 485. 
‘sattra,' ‘hospice,’ ii. 58. 

Satya, name of Garuda, iv. 100. 

Satya (?), father of S'trn, vii. $02. 
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Saubhagyalekha, daughter of Uccala, viii. 64. 

Saclotra, country, vi. 800. 

Saurasa, Vihava, i. 94. 

Sdrarnika, village in Lohara, now Stan, viii. 
2277; II. 297. 

savings, invested in ornaments, 1. 317. 

S'avur, Kasmir Pargana, IT. 473. 

Saryardja, supporter of Sussala, viii. 1084. 

Scylux, his voyage on Indus, IL. 353. 

sew, put on pots with Ganges water, iv. 416, 

S'eda, an office, iv. G91; vii. 576, 

Sclf-created Fire (Svayambhi), Tirtha of, i. 
343 see Svayambhi. 

Selyapura, village, now S'il'por, vii. 494% viii. 
300, 202; If. 476. 

NSendmubhi, queen of Ranaditya, iii. 461. 

Scenaf{a, favourite of Ananta, vii. 482. 

S‘esa, serpent, i. 58; iii. 58, 620; Visnu image 
reclining on, iv, 508. 

S'esanag, populwe namo of Susramnag Lake, 
1, 267 n.; LL, 409. 

S'esdrdja, his son a follower of Canpwka, vii. 
15904; sce S'eyaraju. 

settlers, brought to Kasmir by Jalauka, i. 117. 

Sefu, ‘Suth’ embankment in S’rinagar, iii. 
S45; I, £43, 

‘setu,’ ‘dyke,’ built by Malava, iii. 483; by 
Suyya, v. 120. 

Setubandha, attributed to Kalidasa, iii, 129 n. 

S'eydrdja, sons of, vii. 1607 ; see S’esiraja. 

Seyboip, Professor Ch., on identiGcation of 
Kallar, 11. 336, 

Shid'piv, village, at junction of Vitasta and 
Sindhu, IT. 329; original name Shahabud- 
dinpir, 7.; name metamorphosed into 
S‘aracapura, 379. 

Shihabad, Kasmir Purgana, IL. 114. 

Shih-Mir, founds Muhammadan dynasty in 
Kasmir, I. 130; II. 480. 

‘shakri,’ u monetary value (Skr. ‘sutka’ ?), 
II. 310, 314 n. 

Shalimar, garden of, near S'rinnagar, IT. 456 1. 

Shumilin, mountains of, north-west of Kaé- 
inir (Albériini), II. 361, 363. 

Sharafu-d-din, on natural defonces of Kagmir, 
II. 391; on bridges in Kaémir, 449, 

shell, head sliaped like, iii. 387. 

Shiltis, Albéruni’s name for Cilia, LI. 363. 

shoe, carried on head, o symbolic act, viii. 
2273. 

Shukroh, name of S‘ukru Pargana, in Abi-!- 
Fagl, IT. 275. 

Sidau pass, old Siddhapatha, viii. 657 n.; IL. 
393. 

Stddha, hing of Kadémir, i. 277, 285; viii. 3414; 
J. 74, 

Siddha, brother of Jajja, iv. 520. 

Siddhacchattra, local name (?), viii. 2444. - 

Siddhadesa, Sanakritized name for Sidau, 11. 
37d. 
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Siddhapatha, old name of Sidau Pass, viii. 557 ; 
II. 393. 

Stddhardja, son of Induraja, vii. 263. 

siddhi, of Pravarasena IL, iii. 378. 

‘ sikatdsindAu, ‘sand-ocoan,’ iv. 279 ; sce sand- 
ocean, 

Sikka, monetary value of Kasmir currency, 
II. 311; history of word, 311 n. 

‘ aikgsdeardh, Bhiksus called, iii. 12. 

S‘ila, unclo of Ulhana, viii. 2171. 

Siladitya-Pratdpasila, son of Vikramaditya- 
Harya, of Milava, lii, 125 n.; restored by 
Pravarasona, 330 ; his dato, I. 66. 

Silhdra, minister, vii, 866. 

Sil'gim, sahasralingi at, ii. 129 n. 

Silikakotta, hill village, viii. 1588, 2265. 

a as ancient Selyapura, vii. 494 n.; LL. 
476. 

Sitld, mother of Damara Vijaya, viii. 1069. 

Sillana, brother of Stiryamati, vii. 183. 

Sillaraja, ao Lavanya, vii. 1255. 

silver coins, in Kasmir, LI. 316. 

Simba, follower of Snssala, viii. 944; com- 
mander-in-chicf, 1002 ; impaled, 1015. 

Sihha, relative of Pythvihara, viii. 957, 1006. 

Stmha, brother of Simbu, viii. 10-£5. 

‘ siinhadvdra,’ ‘ the lions’ gate,’ vi. 244 n. 
Sinhala, Ceylon, cloth from, i. 294, 299; king 
of, 297; held by ministor Moralka, iii, 356. 

Sinhapura, Matha called, viii. 2443. 

Simhapura, in Salt Rango, tributury to Kas- 
mir, I. 87. 

Sirhardja, lord of Lohara, fathor of Didda, 
vi. 176; temple and Matha in honour of, 
304; 1283, 1284. 

Sonhardjamatha, at S'rinagar, vii. 1568. 

Sinhardjasvamin, templo at Lohara, viii. 1822. 

Sinharatha, attendant of Tunga, vii. 82. 

Simharotsikad, village, iii, 462. 

SHrhasrdmin, temple, vi. 304. 

Stmika, Kaémir locality, vi. 183; vii. 369. 

Simpér, village, viii. 2443 n. 

Sind, river of Kaémir, see Sindhu. 

Sindhu, Sind river of Kasmir, i. 57 n.; viii. 
1129; identified with Ganga, II. 335; 418; 
confused with Indus, 76. n.; ita Delta, 419; 
its confluence with Vitasta, see Vitasta- 
sindhusamgama. 

Sindhu, Kiganganga River, i. 37 n.; viii. 2492, 
2507; II, 281. 

Sindhu, the Indus, v. 216; lord of land of, vii. 
804 


Sindhu, trousurer, vi. 264, 269, 206; vii. 110. 

Sindhuganja, an office, vi. 266. 

sindira (red lead), used for seal impressions, 
viii. 2010. 

Sint, story of son of, viii. 469, 2789. 

S‘ipdtaka, minister, vi. 350. 

aie site identified with S‘rinagari, i. 104 n.; 

. 404. 
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Sirahsild, castle of, viii. 2492; search for its 
site on Kisanganga, LI. 310; its position on 
Gaues Ghiti ridge, 341; Bhoja’s route 
from S‘. castle to Dards, 342; origin of local 
name, 344; IL. 487. 

S‘isyahité, commentary of Rajanaka Ratna- 
kantha on Yulhigthienvijayakavys, 1, 46 n. 

Sitalvan Pass, route over, IJ..281. 

Siva, god, embodied in ruler of Kagmir, i. 72; 
disguised as ascetic, iii. 273; Ganga flows 
from head of, 365; worshipped at Bhitesa, 
i. 107 n.; believed to reside on Haramukutu 
Poak, I. 407; see Ardhanirigvara, S'uiva, 
-iévara. 

Sivadisa, officer of Jayapida, iv. 622. 

S'ivarama, Pandit, his MS. of Rajatar. copied 
for Moorcroft, I. 45. 

S‘ivaratha, scholar fuvoured by Uccala, viii 
110. 

Sivaratha, Brahman Kayastha, viii. 2156 
killed, 2383. 

S‘ivariatri, festival, i. 166 n. 

S'vasakti, soldier, v. 131. 

S'trasvamin, author, v. $4. 

Shkandabhavanavihara, iii. 380 n.; vi. 187 5 viii. 
14-12; namo survives in Khand"bavan, II. 
339 ; position fixed by modern Skandabavan, 
ib.; description of remains, 240; worship 
of Kumara at site, 7b.; history of site, 448. 

Skandayupta, minister, founds Vihira, iii. 380. 

‘ Skandaka, « class of oflicials, v. 175. 

Skandapura, Agrahara, now Khondur, i. 340; 

. 468. 

slaves, sale of, iv. 397. ; 

smarasastra, composed by Vasunanda, i. 337. 

Smasana, as place of exccution, ii, 84. 

S'min-Jisay, doubtful locality, i. 340 n. 

snake, Damodara transformed into, i. 165; 
killed by Buddha, viii. 2234. 

* sndnadroni,’ on pedestals, v. 46. 

* sndnakostha,’ ‘bathing hut,’ viii. 2423, 

S‘nar, now S‘ar village, i. 100 n. . 

snow, “to sell snow on snowy mountain” 
(proverb), iii. 138; viii. 3102; lihgas made 
of, ii. 138. 

snow-fall, caused by Nagas, i. 180, 183, 186; 
destroys rice crop, ii. 18. ws 

‘Snow-king,’ nickname of Jayasiriha, vill. 
1445. 

snowy range, description of, iii, 226; march 
over, vill. 2710-14 n. 

S'obha, Damura, vii. 266. 

S‘obhaka, of Kaka's family, viii. 1079, 1262. 

Sodara, spring ut Bhiitosa Tirtha, now Narain 
Nag, i. 123; ii. 109; appears miraculously 
st Sinazarl, i. 124, 125-126, 128, 129; IL. 
467. 

Somaladeri : Somald, daughter of Padmaratha, 
vii, 1923 ; married by ‘Mallarjuna,.1976. 

Somananda, magician, vii. 1635. 
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Somapala : Soma, king of Rijapuri, visits Sus- 
sala, viii, 619; Sussnla’s expedition against 
8., 621; burns Attalika, 764; attacks Sus- 
sola, 885, 914; shelters Bhikgicara, 964 ; 
threatened by Sussala, 1270; intrigues with 
Dimaras, 1490; refuses Bhiksu a refuge, 
1529; intrigues with Sujji, 1642; marries 
Joyasimha’s daughter, 1648; negotiates 
with Sujji, 1670; called to aid Lothana, 
1860; receives prisoner Lakemaka, 1900; 
alliance with Jayasimha, 2215, 

Somapala, uncle.of Darganapila, vi. 1337. 

Somapala, Rijaputra from Campi, viii. 323, 

Somar'bug, village, v. 25 n.; IL. 475. 

Somatirtha, in S'rinagar, viii. 8360 ; I1. 450. 

Som'yir, Tirtha in S'rinagar, viii. 3360. 

Somesvara, shrine of, vii. 163%. 

Sopir, old Suyyapura, v. 118 n. 

Soraka, town, i. 93. 

spells, of Brahmans, iv. 122. 

springs, in Kasmir, sacred to Nagas, IJ. 367 ; 
sce Naga, 

sraddhapaksa, scason, viii. 140. 

S‘riddhas, tax for, at Gaya, vi. 254. 
Sramamas, Buddhist monks, i, 199; v: 428; 
vii. 1098. . 
‘érantkuth,’ Ké, ‘bathing hut,’ viii. 706- 

711 n. 

S‘resthasena-Pravarasena I., king of KaS§mir, 
iii. 97; I. 82. 

‘ arcyase, term in accounts (?), vili. 136. 

Sri, goddessos designated with word, iii, 353, 

S‘ricnkras, worshipped in Kadsmir, i. 122 n. 

S'ricandra, son of Gargacandra, joins Raja- 
vadanna, viii. 2753. 

S'rideva, a Candala, iv. 475. 

S'ridhakka, locality, v. 806, 

S'ridhara, sons of, vii. 22. 

S‘ridvdra, KaSmir locality, viii. 2422; its Tir- 
thas, IT. 410. 

Srikantha, temple and Matha sacred to, viii. 
3354, 

S‘tikanthacarita, of Maikha, its reforenco to 
Kalyana: Kalhana, 1.12; date of its com- 
position, 7. n.; its topographical informa- 
tion, IT. 376, 

S'rikanthamatha, vi. 186, 

Srilekhd, queen of Sathgrimaraja, vii. 193; 
mother of Ananta, 134, 141; 1467; her para- 
mours, viii. 1957. 

S'rinagara : S'rinagari, S'rinagar, capital 
of Kaémir; old city of Aéoka (Purani- 
dhisthina, Paindrdthan), i. 104, 129,806; new 
city of Pravarasena (Pravarapura), iii, 339- 
349 n.; iv, 63 the ‘now city’ of Hiuen 
Tsiang, IT. 489; position of ‘old city,’ 440; 
Pravarasena’s city the present S'rinagnr, 
441; its namo Pravarapura, 442; legond of 
its foundation, 443; advantages of its 
position, 4145; its natural defences, 15. ; 
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ancient sites on r. river-bank, 446; bridgen, 
449; sites on I. river-bank, 451; pera and 
nagara, abbreviated names of S'rinagar, 
442 n.; map of ancient S'rinagar, 348; 
fanciful etymology for name S'rinugar, 350 
n.; sce Pravarapura, 

S‘riparvata, sucred mountain, iii. 267; 390. 

S‘riragtra, alleged original of name Chrath, 
11. 478. 

S'rivaka, brother-in-law of Yasorija, in charge 
of Kheri, viii. 1009; commander-in-chief, 
1046; flees to Khagas, 1074; returns, 113) ; 
attackod by Damaras, 1414, 1418, 1420; lord 
of ‘Gate,’ 1482. 

S'rivara, chroniclo of, II. 373; his ignorance 
of old local names, 7). 

S'rivardhana, soldier, vii. 58. 

S'rigdva, Kiyastha, servant of Uccala, viii. 
326. 

S'rigiva, councillor, viii, 507. 

S'rigdra, son of chamberlain Laksmaka, viii. 
1287. 

S'rigdva, confidential servant of Jayasimha 
(perhaps identical with son of Laksmaka), 
viii. 2120, 

S'yprgdra, son of Sajjaka, made prime-minister, 
vili. 2360; 2375; sends his brother against 
Daris, 2461; his death, 2470; 2480. 

S'riagdra, servant of Citraratha, viii. 2352, 
2368, 2369. 

S'ragéva, brother of Mankha, Tantrapati, viii. 
2422, 


S'rigdrabhatta, Matha of, viii, 2426. 

Srigdrastha, an ofticer, viii. 528. 

S‘rutdywitha, epic king, vii. 80-4. 

S'rydnanda, of Kaka’s family, viii. 1102. 

stamp, of king's foot, i. 295. 

state-offices in Kasmir, beforo Jnlaukn, i. 119; 
cightecn created by Jalauka, 120; five new 
ones of Lalitaditya, iv. 140-143. 

Stavardjas, recitation of, viii. 106. 

‘ sthiiman, meaning of term, vii. 1642, 

Sthanaka, father of Utpala, viii, 1245. 

‘ sthanapéla,’ ‘local purohita,’ viii, 811. 

‘sthinapati,’ 14. ‘thin*pat!, term for Puro- 
hita, i. 132 n. 

Sthainesvara, Damara, vi. 283. 

Sr. Mantin, Vivien de. identifies Waihand, 
II. 337. 

stones, deposited on mountain passes, IT 
397, 

‘Ston-pa,’ Tibetan for ‘teacher,’ iii, 10 n. 

Strirdjya, ‘\and of the Amazons,’ iv. 173, 185, 
587, 6G. 

stucco, used for walls of temples, i. 105 n. 

‘ Stunpa,’ foreign designation of ‘ guru,’ iii. 10. 


* Stiipns, of Aéoka, i. 102; built under Megha- 


vihana, iii. 10, 13; under Lalitaditya, iv. 
188, 211. 
S'ubhadhara, a rebel, vi, 240, 253, 
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SUBHATA. 
Subhatd, other name of Queen Siiryamati, vii. 
180. 
Subhatamatha, in S'rinagar, vii. 180; viii. 
2183 


‘ atida,’ term for ‘ Udar,’ . 157. 

Sudar, local name near Jal luke, i. 125-126 n. 

Sudartbal village, i. 125-126 n.; sacred springs 
of, II. 457, 

Sudarkhun. portion of Dal, i. 125=126 n. 

Sud*rkoth, village, II. 422, 488, 

Sud‘rmar, old Samudrimatha, JI. 339, 450. 

Sudasa, son of (Kalmasapiida), iv. 626. 

S'tdraka, a Tantrin, viii. 507. 

Sugala, wife of Harsga, vii. 685, 812, 830. 

Sugandha, queen of S’amknravarman, vy. 157; 
guardian of her son Gopalavarman, 221, 
228; assumes royal power, 243; ousted, 
256; brought back, 259; executed, 262; 
472; viii. 3481; 1. 101. 

Suyandhaditya, minister, v. 269; paramour of 
Nirjitavarman’s wives, 281, 284; viii, 1954. 

Suyandhesa, temple of S'iva, v. 158. 

Sugandhisiha, brother of Tungn, vi. 319; vii. 
24, 27; his death, 46; his son, 124. 

sugar-cane, bears no seed, ii. 60. 

ci Buddha, image of, iv. 259, 260; vi. 
172. j 

Sugriva, story of, viii, 2976. 

Suhala, ambassador of Govindacandra of 
Kanauj, I. 12 n. 

suicide, of Brahmans, iv. 638; viii. 2226; 
contemplated by Meghavihana, iii. 91. 

Snjandkara, attendant of Uccala, viii. 312. 

Sujanavardhana, favourite of Sussala, viii. 
630. 

Sujit, brother of Prajji, made chief-justice, viii. 
1046, fights for Sussala, 1088; marches to 
Jnyasimha's assistance, 1402; attacked by 
Damaras, 1422; relieves Avantipura, 1478; 
his victory on Gambhira, 1497; burns 
Hadigrama; 1586; intrigues against him, 
1603; driven into exile, 1626; intrigues 
with Somapala, 1642;-his double dealing, 
1853; attacks KaéSmirians before Lohara, 
1868; minister of Lothana, 1921; follows 
him from Wohara, 1945; conciliated by 
Jayasimmha, 1980; recovers Loharn, 2020; 
his injucicious conduct, 2063; threatened 
by Sanjapala, 2078; king plots his death, 
2110; murdered, 2139; fate of his family, 
2176; $253. 

S‘uka, author of Rajavalipataka, IT. 373; his 
ignorance of old local names, 374. 

‘ sukdvali,’ ‘ parrot-houso’ (?), v. 31; viii. 80. 

Sukhardja, minister, v. 207, 214, 223. 

Sukharaja, Damara, viii. 1306. 

SukAavarman, son of Utpala, father of Avanti- 
varman, iv. 708, 714, 715; viii. 3430, 

Sukhavarman, aon of S'iiravarman, v. 129. 

Stukradanta, minister, iv. 40-4. 
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S‘ukru, Parganas, old sites of, II, 472. 

Stkgmatikka, ‘the Little Tikka, viii. 622, 
629 ; see Tikka. 

S’ilaghatea, name of Vitasti source, i. 28 n.; 
II. 411. 

Sulaiman, Sanskritized by Pandits into Sari- 
adhimat, IT. 290. : 

Sulakkana, son of Rakka, vi. 842. 

Sulhana, follower of Sussala, viii. 944. 

Sulhari, locality, viii. 1580, 1596. 

Sulla, sister of Uccala, viii. 248. 

Sulldvihdra, viii. 248, 3318. 

Sumanas, brother of Rilhana, viii. 3355. 

Sumanomantaka, Brahman, vi. 339, 347. 

summer, of Kasmir, ii. 188; of Rajapuri, its 
fevers, viii. 1632 n. 

Sun*-Drang, name of Drang village, I. 280 
and n. 

Sun*man'kul canal, old Suvarnamanikulya, i. 
97 n.; IT. 415, 

Sun'samil, village, vii. 1519 n. 

Sund*brar, site of Satadhya Tirtha, i. 33 n.; 
II. 469. 

Sundaribhavana, site, v. 100; IT. 334. . 

Sung-yun, his interview with Mihirakula, i. 
289 n. 

Suniécitapura, locality, iv. 183. 

Sunna, minister, vii. 894; made prefect of 
police, 951; betrays Harsa, 1540; gives 
wrong advice, 1585; deserts Hargn, 1619. 

Stiparsimiin, Kasmir Pargnna, IL. 472. 

superstition, in Kaémir, its influence on 
Kalhana, I. 31. 

S’upiyan, town, II. 471. 

S'tra, minister of Avantivarman, v. 26; patron 
of scholars, 32; his foundations, 37; his 
family, 40; his S’‘aiva cult, 43; his judgment 
at Bhiitedvara, 48-61; 124; viii. 3430; 
I. 97. 

S‘tra, Rijaputra, vii. 802, 807. 

S‘tra, lord of Bahnusthala, viii. 19:14, 1938, 
2482. 

S'‘iramatha, in S’rinngar, v. 38, 40, 223, 243; 
vii. 26. 

Siran, village in Prints, viii. 2277 n. 

S'trapéla, father of Rijakay viii. 324. 

S'irapura, the modern Hiir'por, iii, 227; v. 
$9; vii. 568, 1348, 1352, 1356, 1620; viii. 
1051, 1134, 1266, 1404, 1513, 1677, 2799; its 
watch-station, II. 291; its history, 394; 471. 

Suras, village, i. 94 n. 

Surdsfra, territory conquered by Pravarasena 
IL, iii. 328. 

S tiravardhamana, village, iv. 269. 

S'tiravarman, half-brother of Avantivarmen, 
v. 22; 129; grandfather of Nirjitavarman, 
262; his Gokuln, viii. 2436; greatgrand- 
father of Partha, 3432. . 

Strararman 1, king of Kaémir, v. 202; viii. 
3433; L. 102. 
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S'ivavarnan II, king of Kaémir, v. 446; viii. 
3435; I. 108. 

S'iravarmasvamin, temple, v. 23. 

Surendra, king of Kaémir, i. 91, 92 ; viii, 3410. 

Surendravati, queen of S'athkaravarman, v. 
226. 

S'aresvara, temple, v. 38. 

Surescari, Durga worshipped at, v. 37 n. ; Tirtha 
near Is'bar, v. 40, 41; vi. 147; viii. 506, 744, 
2344, 2363, 2418; temple of S'iirn at, v. 37; 
viii. 8365. 

Suresvarikgetra, sacred site at Iésthar, v. 37; 
IL. 464; see Sureévari. 

surety, divine image made a, iv. 323; Queen 
Koalhanika acts as, ¥. 128, 

S‘irpiyana, name for S'upiyan, II. 472. 

Survey of India Department, Kasmir maps 
prepared by, IT. 348, 

Sivrya, officer of Gargacandra, viii. 402, G44, 
679. 

Stiryamati, daughter of Inducandra, queen of 
Ananta, vii. 162; hor piety, 179; called 
Subhati, 180; her ascendancy, 197; me- 
diates between Kealaga and Ananta, 372; 
quarrels with Ananta, 440; becomes Sati, 
472; her curse, 662; 1211; her character 
and influence, I. 109. 

Stiryamati, wife of Citraratha, viii. 2342. 

Stiryamatigauriéa, shrine, vii. 673. 

eulvamatimat he, vii. 1668; restored, viii. 
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Stirydmilaka, locality, vii. 952. 

Siiryastutirahasyn, composed by Raijinaka 
Ratnakantha, I. 46 n. 

Stiryavarmacandra, Dimara, vii. 357 ; his line- 
age, viii. 2780. 

S'uxka, relative of Sukhavarman, iv. 714, 

S'uskaletra, now Hukh®lit’r, i. 402, 170; iv. 
473; I1. 476. 

Suéramnag, modern name of Inke of Suéravas, 
i. 267 n. 

Sugravaa Niga, localized near Vijayedévara, i. 
201-202 n., 209 ; his daughters, 217 ; destroys 
Narapura, 258; viii. 901 ; IT. 461; his sister 
Ramanya, i. 268; transferred to lake near 
Amarnath (Sudéramnig), 267; 11. 409. 

Susenia, son of Malla, vii. 1183 ; intrigues with 
Takemidhara’s wife, 1246; flees from city, 
1254; takes refuge at Kolifijara, 1266; in- 
vades Kaémir, 1348; attacks Vijnyeévara, 
1498 ; captures it, 1604; dofented by Bhoja, 
1537; made ruler of Lohara, viii. 8; in- 
vades KaSsmir, 19] ; marries Meghamafjnri, 
204; retires to Lohara, 207; his sen 
Jayasimha born, 238; hears of Uccaln's 
murder, 379 ; starts for Kaémir, 383; driven 
back to Lohara, 406; re-enters Kasmir, 
460; occupies palace and throne, 476; his 
character, 482; defeats Gargacnndra, 514: 
his new ministers, 660; estranges Garga, 
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581; besieges Garga at Dhudavanna, 595; 
imprisons Garga, 595; attacks Somapala of 
Rajnpuri, 621; returns to Knémir, 635; 
rising of Damaras, G62 ; his troops defeated, 
712; sends fumily to Lohara, 717 ; besieged 
in city, 734; internal troubles, 767 ; deserted 
by troops, 801; leaves S'rinagar, 817; 
reaches Lohara, 831; wins victory at Pir- 
notsa, 916; marches to Kaémir, 925; re- 
occupies city, 944; attacked in S'rinagar, 
1007; defeated at Gambhir&é, 1062; wins 
victory at Gopadri, 1103; besieged afresh, 
1155; has Jayasitinha crowned, 1232; defeats 
Damaras, 1260; deceived by Utpala, 1276; 
murdered by Utpala, 1318 ; his head cut off. 
1446; his body burned, 1457; his treasures 
at Lohara, 1949; viii. 3445; conditions of 
his reign, J. 16; abstract account of his re- 
hellion, 114; his attack on Harsga, 116; his 
conquest of Kasmir throne, 119; his contest 
with Dimaras, 120; his retreat to Lohara, 
121; his restoration, 2b.; his struggle with 
Bhiksicara, 122; his murder, 123; his rule 
in Loharn, LE. 295. 

Sussald, wife of Rithana, viii. 2410, 2414. 

Susumnaniiga, modernized name of Susravas 
Naga, IT. 384. 

Suth, embankment in Srinagar called, iii. 
339-349 n. 

‘ stitra,’ ‘measuring line,’ iii. $48, 349. 

Sutur, Kaémir village, IT. 461. 

Surana, king of Kasmir, i. 97 + viii. 3410. 

Suranamanikulya), canal, now Sun*man'- 
kul, i. 97 LI. 415, 

Suvarnapérsva, now Sun*pah, iv. 673; If. 

. 476. 

Suvarnicdhingaka, Sanskritized name of 
Sun*-Drang, I. 280. 

Suvarnasdnira, village, vii. 1519; viii. 1134, 
1136. 

Surrata, historical poem of, i. 11,12; I. 24. 

Sunyam, modern namo of Svayambhi Tirtha, 
i. 34 n. 

Suyodhana, epic hero, vii. 153. 

Suyya, engineer of Avantivarman, his origin, 
y. 72; regulates Vitasta, 84; IT. 421; makes 
new river junction, v. 98; If. 332; his irri- 
gation system, v. 109; IT. 428; founds Suy- 
yapure, v. 118; builds Snyyasetu, 190; his 
descendant Madanaditya, vi. 1383; popular 
traditions about him, I. 98. 

Suyya, mother of Suyya, v. 74, 120. 

Snyyakundala, village, v. 120, 

Suyyapura, town, tho modern Sopiir, v. 118; 
viii, 3128; IT. 487. 

Suyydsetu, embankment called, v. 120. 

-svamin, in names of Visnu-temples, iii. 263 
n.; IT. 369 n. 

Srdnurdja, father of Queen Sugandha, v. 157, 

S'rdngas, now S'angas village, i. 100 n. 
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S'rapaka, a low caste, v. 218; designation of 
Dombns, v. 390-394, 405, 407, 413, 416. 

Svapika, castle, vii. 696. 

svayanbhi, natural objects of worship called, 
il. 196; iii. 455; Svayambhai lingas, i. 113 
n.; S. linga of icc, at Amarnath, IT. 409; 
S. linga at Harsefvara, 459; 8S. linga of 
Jycsthesa, i. 113 n.; viii. 2430; S. image of 
Ganega at S'rinagar, iii. 352 n.; at Ganes 
Ghiti, 11. 801, 344; 8. S’vicakra, on S'arika 
hill, 4.46. 

Svayanbhit, ‘the Self-created Fire,’ Tirtha of 
Suyam, i. 34¢ viii. 78, 250; IL. 484. 

Svayambhimahatmya, 1-3-1 n. 

Svayaiivara, in Gandhira, i. 66; of Amrta- 
prabha, ii. 147. 

Svedanaga, temple and spring of, IT. 169, 

S'veld, wife of Malla, viii. 373. 

S'retadvipa, ‘Aste of the blessed,’ iii. 471: viii. 
2135, 

S'vetaganga, namo of Diidganga, TI. 418. 

S'vetika, nephew of Sujji, viii. 2184. 

sword, solemn deppsition of, a symbolic act, 
vi. 71] pn. 

‘eytlahdraka, term of doubtful meaning, v. 
452 n. 

S'yamala, wrongly Sanskritized name of 
Hamal Pargana, LI. 280: 


T. 


tai, a kind of earring, iii. 326. 

Tailagrama, now Til"gam, IT. 182. 

Taka, fumily (from Takkadesa ?’), vii. 414. 

Takéshar, anjab district, v. 150 n.; LL. 298; 
Mount Kularjak visible from, I, 363. 

Takht-» Sulaimin hill, old Gopadri, i. 104 n.; 
J4t n.; Il. 453; sacred to Jyestharudra, 
289; temple on hill, 290. 

Takka, territory in Panjab, v. 150; chief from, 
viii. 1091 ; persons of Takka race, vii. 520, 
1001, 1064; see Taka. 

Takhibutdha, servant of Stiryamati, vii. 481. 

Taksaka Nava, his Kasémir habitation at 
Zovan, i, 220; TT. 458; alleged source of 
Vitasta, 112 n. 

Taksasili, territory (Taxila), tributary to 
Kasimir, |. 47. 

Tamrasvamin, image of Stirya, vii. 696, 709. 

Tang Annals, their description of Kuémir, ST. 
oped. 

Tanetala Pass, on Pir Pantsal Range, I. 
ous, 

taika, ‘mint-dies, vi. 84; Ccoin-typo,’ viii. 
152. 

tanners, in Kaamir, iv. 70 n. 

‘tantrapatt, ‘judge,’ vill, 2-122 n. 

Tantr', a‘ Kram’ in Kasmir, old Tantrin, v. 
248.n. 
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THAKKURA, 


Tantric ritual, vi. 1] n., 12 n. 

Lantrin, military caste, represented by Tintr' 
‘Kram,’ v. 248, 249, 250, 255, 260, 265, 266, 
274, 275, 287, 289, 298, 294, 295, 302, 328, 
331, 338-340, 421, 431; vi. 132; vii. 1518; 
viii. 292, 308, 375, 510, 597, 928; its origin 
and history, J. 101. 

Tantr'vand, village at Loh*rin, I. 299. 

Tanraigardja : Tanranga, son of Jassarija, 
of Lohara family, vii. 260; dies at Cakra- 
dhara, 261; his sons (Thakkana, Ajjala, 
Dhammata), 357, 410, 422, 485, 617, 634, 
897, 1013, etc.; his grandsons, 1033, 1053, 
1065; 1286. 

Tip*dat, traditional namo of Pratipidityn, 
iv. 10 n. 

Tapar, tho old Pratipapura, iv. 10; LI. 482. 

Taqin, of Arabic Geographers, v. 140 n., Add. 

Taralalekhé, princess of Campi, viii. 1443. ~ 

Taramilaka, locality, vii. 1314, 13839, 1349; 
viii. 2858, 2938, 2958, 3097, 3124; probable 
position of, IT. 486. 

Tardpida, son of Durlabhaka, iv. 42; also 
called Udayiditya, 43; destroys Candra- 
pida, 112; becomes king, 119; killed by 
witcheraft, 124; viii. 3423; I. 88. 

Titikhs, Persian chronicles of Kaémir, II. 
374. 

Tarksya, Garuda, devours serpents, ii. 96. 

Tatakuti, Mount, Albérini’s Kularjak, IT. 
298, .364, 399. 

Tausi, river, the Tohi of Prints, vii. 47-69 n., 63. 

taxes, in old Kaémir, v. 167 n.; 175 n. 

Tchen-t'o-lo-pi-li, identical with King Can- 
drapida, iv. 45 n. 

Teli*jan, hamlet on Kisangangi, IT. 281. . 

Teja, son of Dinna, murderer of Uccala, viii. 
309, 316. 

Teja, cook, viii. 1224. : 

Tejahsena, step-brother of Karnabhati, viii. 
398, 399. 

Tejaladind, wife of Padmaratha, viii. 1040. 

Tejas, Balahara, father of Raijavadann, viii. 
2695. 

Tejavana, Skr. name of Teh*jan hamlet, II. 
281, 282. 

Télbal, stroam and marshes of, II. 417, 456. 

Thakka, Dimara, vii. 405. 

Thakkana, a S'ahi ruler, vi. 230, 231, 236. 

Thakkana, son of Tanvanga, vii. 422, 447, 517, 
632; see Tanvangarija. 

Thakkand, courtezan, vii. 1252. 

Thakkanasimha, brothor of Simba, viii, 1045. 

Thakkiya, scholar, iv. 494. 

Thakkiya, name of a family, v. 151. 

Thakkura, title, correaponding to modern 

* ¢Thakur,’ vii. 290; Thakkuras from Lohara, 
vil. 706, 739, 775, 779, 780, 784, 835; vii. 
1942, 2278; of Bappanila, 1989; of lower 
hills, 2223.- 
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Thalyoraka, village of Lahara, viii. 667. 

than*pat! (Skr. sthanapati), Ks. designation of 
local Purohitas, IT. 380. 

Theda, now Thid, ii. 185; IL. 454 

Thid, the old Theda, ii. 1385 n.; IT. 454. 

throne, brought back frém Ujjayini, iii, 332. 

Tibet, route to, II. 358, 408; ‘Great’ and 
‘ Little’ (Ladakh and Skardo), IT. 435. 

Tikka, called Siksmatikka, viii. 522; joins 
Dimara rebels, 633; put in ‘scat’ of Silla, 
1070; kills Chudda, 1136; plot against him, 
1248; arranges for Sussala’s murder, 1279; 
besicges Avantipura, 1474; calls in Bhiksu, 
164; betrays him, 1694; surrenders to 
Laksmaka, 1738; killed, 2191; Naga a 
relativo of, 2358. 

‘ tiksna,’ ‘issassin,’ ‘bravo,’ iv. 323. 

Tiladvadasi, festival, v. 395. 

Til'gim, Pargana, IT. 482. 

Tilagrama, locality on Kisanganga, viik 2507, 
2432; its probable site, 11. 344. 

‘tilaka,’ ‘combination of throo verses,’ i. 207- 
209 n. 

Tilaka, son of Kaka, commander-in-chicf, 
viii. 180; samo under Sussala, 575; 599; 
marches to Candrabhiga, 627; sent against 
Daimaras, 652; becomes disaffected, 689; 
meets Sussala, 821; joins Bhikgu, 860; 
advises hikgu, 1385. 

Tilakaréja, officer of Harga, vii. 1307. 

Tilakasimha : Tilaka, son of Vijayasimha, 
Miinister, viii. 184; 430 made dvarapati, 
573; 592; dismissed, 632; defeated, 713; 
his daughter married to Bhikgicara, 942 n. 

Tilaprastha, river Tel¢bal, v. 46 n.; II. 417. 

Tilél, Dard district, route to, IL. 408. 

Lutha, son of Mangalaraja, viii. 510. 

Tilottamad, Matha in honour of, vii. 120. 

Tirthas, of Kagmir, Kalhana’s list of, i. 28 n., 
32-38 ; their abundance, II. 367 ; their sites 
transferred, 381. 

Tirthasameraha, of Pandit Sahibram, LI. 383 ; 
its fabricated local names, 384. 

Tista, son of Visva, viii. 2477, 

Tisyavargya, kinsman of Tikka, viii. 1305, 
1543. 

Tivya, Brahman, vii. 575. 

Tochari, tho Tuhkhara of Rajatar., iv. 166 n. 

Tohi, river of Priints, old Tausi, vii. 47-69 n. ; 
63 n. 

Tohi, river of Rajauri, II. 433. 

Tokharistin, on Oxus, iv. 166 n. 

Tomardua, ».l. for Toramiana, v. 233. 

topography, of old Kasmir, see Kaémir. 

Toraména, Yuvarija of Kasmir, iii. 102; coins 
struck by him, /03; imprisoned, 104; 
dics, 122; viii. 8420; his name of Turkish 
origin, iii, 103 n.; his dato as indicated by 
Kalhana, J. 65; Koémir tradition absut 
him, #2: Kaémir coins with name of T., IT. 
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319; coins referred to by Kalhana, 320 
legend Kidara on coins of T., I. 85 n. 

Toramana, White Hun king, father of Mihira- 
kula, i. 289 n.; whether identical with 
Kagmir Toramina, iii. 103 n.; Turkish 
ovigin of name, 74. 

Toramana, son of Lalliya S‘ahi, called Kama- 
Inka, v. 2:33, 

Tds"maidin Pass, route leading to Loh*rin, IT. 
294, 298, 399; its watch-station Karkota- 
dranga, 1); its historical importance, 400. 

T’ou-fan, Chinese namo of Tibet, H. 358. 

trade, its conditions in Kasmir, I. 118. 

Trag*bal Pass, route to Kisangangi Valley, 
IL. 406. 

Trailokya, equery of Harga, vii. 1603. 

Tratlokya, royal officer, viii. 1324. 

Tratlokyadevi, queen of Yagaskara, vi. 107. 

Trailokyardja, treasurer, vii, 93. 

Tratlokyaraja, Tantrin, viii. 697, 

‘trav,’ KS, ‘ window,’ i. 99-100 n. 

treaty, instrument of, iv. 137-138 n. 

trees, miraculously bearing fruit, ii, 15. 

tribal sections, in Kasmir (Kram), II. 430. 

Tribdakara, Tantrin, viii. 610, Add. 

Tribhuvana, son of Sugandhisiha, vii. 124; 
general of Ananta, raises rebellion, 154; 
returns from exile, 163. 

Tribhuvana{guptay, son of Abhimanyu L., 
king of Kaésmir, vi. 9/2; viii. 3438; I. 
105, 

Tribhuvandpida, son of Bappiya, iv. 690. 

Tribhuvanasvamin, temple, iv. 65, 78, 99; viii. 


Trigim, village, old Trigrami, iv. 322 n.; at old 
junction of Vitast’ and Sindhu, LI. 829. 

Trigarta, now Kingra, iii. 100, 285; Prthivi- 
eandra, chicf of, v. 144; minister from, vii. 
204; Balha, Yuvarija of, viii. 689; character 
of people, 1531. 

Trigrami, now Trigim, iv. 323; v. 97; viii. 
3356; LL. 479; at old junction of Vitasta 
and Sindhu, 829. 

Trikar', a ‘ Krim' name, J. 49. 

Trikotihan, ‘Willer of threo Crores,’ Mihira- 
kula called, i. 310, 322 n.3 iii. 61; viii. 8415. 

Trillaka, relative of Kogtheavara, Lavanya, 
viii. 1682; 1707; joins royal force, 2208; 
intrigues against Jayasithha, 2496; raises 
rebellions 2730; distrusts Rajavadana, 
9798 ; directs attack of Losthaka, 2808; his 
‘seat,’ 2887; causes fresh troubles, 2957; 
intrigues against king, 3113; plans attack 
on city, 3131; attacked by Safjapala, 3278 ;. 
surrenders to king, 3300; 3314. 

Trillasena, Damara, vii. 1336. 

Trilocanapila : Trilocana, S'ahi, his struggle 
with Tasitniva, vii. 47-69; historical data 
regarding him, I. 107. 

Triphar, old Tripuresvara, v. 46; II. 455. 
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TRIPURA. 


Tripura, town of Asuras, burned by S’iva, viii. 
991, 

Tripuraganga, on Mahadeva pilgrimage, II. 
455. 


Tripuresvara : Tripureéa, Tirtha near S'rinagar, 
y. 46; vi. 135; vii. 151, 626, 956; II. 455; 
hill of Tr., v. 123. 

Trisarndhya, Tirtha, now Sund*brar, i. 33 n.; 
II. 469. 

Trisanku, epic king, iv. 649. 

Tristlas, consecration of, ii. 183; vii. 185. 

‘ trnamant, ‘amber ' (?), viti. 2826. 

Troyer, Mr. A., his life, Pref. ; believes Books 
vii., viii. not to be Kalhana’s, I. 42; mate- 
rials for his edition of Rajatar., 45; on 
Kalhana's chronology, 57 n.; his notes on 
Kasmir topography, IT. 349. 

Tsja"r, village, LI, 374 n. 

Teak*dar Udar, site of old Cnkradhara, i. 
38 n.; 201-202 n.; its remains, II. 461. 

Tsak*vadar, hamlet, viii. 250-251 n. 

Tsatsn, S'dradikunda at, i. 37 n. 

tsiang-kiun, Chinese title, transcribed as 
Cankuna, iv. 211 n. 

Tsiinth Kul, ‘ apple-tree canal,’ old Mahasarit, 
iii, 339-349 n.; IL. 416. 

Tuhkhadras, people, Tochari of classical 
authors, iv. 166; their territory, 246; their 
connection with Knsmir under Lalitaditya, 
1,90; Canhkuna the Tuhkhava, iv. 221. 

Tu-ho-lo, Hiuen Tsiang on the, iv. 166 n. 

Tukhara, other form of namo Tuhkhira, iv. 
166 n. 

Tukka, chief of Vallipura, vii, 220, 588, 

Tukka, Brahman soldier, viii. 1013. 

Tultmul, Tirtha, iv. 638 n. 

Tilamilya, Tittha, now Tultmal, iv. 638, 640; 
IT. 488. 

tuldpuruga, ceremony, vii. 407. 

Tulla, son of Ajjaka, grandson of Tanvanga, 

* vii. 1033, 1054, 1057, 1062, 1065. 

Tu-lo-pa, of Chinoso Annals, probably Durla- 
bhavardhana, iv. 8 n.; I. 87, 

Tuinga, a Khaga from Baddivasa, vi. 318, 822 ; 
becomes prime-minister, 333 ; rising against 
him, vi. 337; 338, 341, 344, 347; conquers 
Rajapuri, 851 ; 353, 364; vii. 3, 8,9; frosh 
rising againat him, 13-14; his maladminis- 
tration, 38; sent to assist Trilocanapala, 47 ; 
his defeat, 70; intrigues against him, 74; 
murdered, 84; fate of his followers, $0; 
of his family, 100; viii. 1956 ; his coin and 
rise to power, I. 105; his defont by Mahmud 
of Ghazni, 107; his murder, 108. 

Tungeén Tirtha, in Nilamata, ii. 14 n. 

Tungetvara, temple of S’ivn, ii. 14. 

Tunyesvarapana, ‘market of Tungeévara,’ vi. 
190. 

Tuijina I, king of Kaémir, ii, 11; v. 278; 
vii. S418; 1. 81. 


INDEX. 


UDARS. 
Tuiijina, other name of King S'resthasena, iii. 
Tuiyina, other name of King Ranaditya, iii. 


‘Turk,’ in the meaning ‘ official,’ II. 306 n. 

Turkish origin of name Toramana, iii. 108 n,; 
v. 232-233 n. 

Turks as rulers of Gandhara, iv. 140-143 n.; 
their relations to Kasmir, I. 90, 

Turuskas, Turks, thoir habits, iv. 179; kings 
Hugka, Juska, Kaniska called Turugkas, i. 
170; viii. 3412; enemies of Lalliya S'ahi, v. 
152; soldiers of Hammira (Mahmud), vii. 61, 
56, 70, 118; sell slave-girls, 520; T. merce- 
naries supported by Harsa, 1149; Harga 
fears attack from T., 1158; Muhammadan 
allies of Bhikgacara, viii. 885, 886, 919, 923; 
northern allies of Dards, 2843; invaders of 
the Panjab, 3346; artist from Turnska 
country, vii. 628; Harsa called a Turuska, 
i.e. Muhammadan, 1095. 


U. 


Hesaibiirs Naga, now Vut*éan Nag, II. 
Uccala, son of Malla, vii. 1183; fights at siege 
of Dugdhaghata, 1196; flees from city, 1254 ; 
takes refuge at Rajapuri, 1266; invades 
Kaémir, 1301; occupies Parihisapura, 1326 ; 
defeated, 1337; his Abhigeka, 1885; enters 
S‘rinagar, 1539; retires from burned palace, 
1583; has Harga’s head burned, 1725 ; com- 
mencement of his reign, viii. 2; spares 
Bhoja's son, 16; aotee hie own position, 39; 
his government, 45; his pious restorations, 
77; curbs officials, 85; shows his legal 
acumen, 123; his faults, 162; frustrates 
Sussala’s invasion, 193; risings against him, 
208 ; his pious foundations, 243 ; conspiracy 
agninst him, 278; marries Bijjala, 287; 
attacked by conspirators, 306; murdered, 
327; his treasures, 1961; 3442, 3444; hia 
march over ‘Tég*maidin Pass, Il. 295; his 
robellion, I. 114; his attack on Harsa, 
115; summary of his character and reign, 


Uda, father of Hanumat, iv. 9. 

Udabhandapura, Waihand: Cnd on Indus, 
capital of Gandhara, v. 153, 232; vii. 1081; 
capital of S’ahi kings, II. 387. 

*Udakahinda, > Waihand, Prakrit name of 
Udabhanda, IT. 338. 

Udon Sar, lake near Trigim, IT. 331. 

Udars, alluvial plateaus of Kaémir, II. 425; 
their soil, 426; formed by Incustrine 
deposits, 390; their name ‘Udar,’ i. 
156 n.; viii, 1427 n, 


INDEX. 


UDAYA. 


Udaya, of Icchati's family, viii. 760; fights 
for Sussala, 1083; gains Jayasimha’s con- 
fidence, 1600; made commander-in-chief, 
1624; 1659; invests Banaéala, 1674; exiled 
1985; secretly helped by Jayasimha, 2044; 
returns to court, 2191; commander-in- 


chief, 2420; sent to attack Catugka, 2758; 


2841; his wife’s Vihara, 3352. 

Udaya, son of Anandavardhana, lord of 
‘Gate,’ viii. 1832; 1927; advises Jayusitmha, 
1973; secures Mallirjuna, 2281; receives 
fresh charge of ‘Gate, 2354; his Matha, 
2421; sent against Lothana, 2487; returns 
to king, 2662; sent to assist Sastho, 2788 ; 
defeats Alainkiracakra, 2937 ; attacked by 
oyo disease, 2952. 

Udaya, enemy of Kalasarija, vii. 1263. 

Udaya, lord of Campa, viii. 1083. 

Udayaditya, other name of Tarapida, iv. 43. 

Udayagupta, son of Amrtikara, vi. 219, 252. 

Udayana, councillor at Lohara, viii. 1817; 
prime-minister of Lothana, 1860; killed, 
200-4. 

Udayana, servant of Alamkaracakra, viii. 
2601. 

Udayanavatsa, brother of King Ananta, vii. 
177. 

Udayaraja, brother of Didda, vi. 355; father 
of Samgramaraja, vii. 1285; 1732. 

Udayarda, official, vii. 1091; made Dvarapati, 
1361, 

Udayarija, door-keeper of Malla, vii. 1481. 

Udayasiha, probably same person as Udaya- 
simha, vii, 1299. 

Udayasimnha, officer of Kalaéa, vii. 681; under 
Ilarga, 1054 ; see Udayasiha. 

Udbhata LBhatta, Jayapida’s Sabhapati, iv. 
J94; viii. 2227; ancestor of Kgemata, vii. 
482. 

Udda, servant, vii. 481. 

-udddra, Skr. > K&. ‘dar,’ ‘alluvial platean,’ 
viii. 1427 n. 

Udipapirabala, locality, viii. 1417. 

Udra, Oriasa, vi. 300 n. 

Udyana, under rule of S/ahis, 11, 339. 

Ugra, Guru of King Khinkhila, i. 348. 

Ugresa, shrine of S'iva, i. 348. 

Ujasttha, brother-in-law of Lothana, made 
lord of ‘Gate,’ viii. 422; carried off by 
Garga, 437. 

‘ ujjama, ‘debt,’ viii, 147 n. 

Uphatadimba, wicertain locality, i. 116. 

Vihana, son of Sahadeva, viii. L041 ; supporter 
of Sujji, 2066; 2092, 2097; killed, 2163; 
2165 ; hie son, 2184. 

Ullola, Skr. name of Volur lake, iv. 593 n.; 
If, 423. 

Ullola, designation of Holada in Mahitmyas, 
AI. 423. 

Umddhara, chief supporting Harga, vii. 1512. 
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VADOSAKA. 


Und, site of Udabhanda : Waihand, II. 337. 

Unmattdvanti, son of Pirtha, crowned, v. 414 ; 
dies, 446 ; viii..3436 ; I. 102. 

Upalhakh, plant (Skr. utpalaéaka), v. 48-49 n. 

Upamanyu, story of, viii. 3390. 

‘upavesana, ‘seat’ of a Dimara, viii. 929, 
1070 n. 

Uppa, father of Jayadevi, iv. 678. 

Uppa, soldier, viii. 454. 

Urasa, now Hazara district, v. 217 ; its capital, 
ib. n.; vii. 221, 595; viii. 574; its history, 
II. 434; Sangata chief of, vii. 689; Abhaya 

_ king of, viii. 16; Dvitiya chief of, 3402. 

Uri, in Vitasti Valley, 11. 404. 

Ushkira, AlLériini’s name for Huskapura, IJ. 
362. 

Uskiir, old Huskapura, i. 168 n. 

Utkarsa, son of Kalaga, crowned at Lohara, 
vii. 256; 589; brought to S'rinagar, 703; 
crowned, 729; attempts to kill Harsa, 782; 
deposed, 832 ; commits suicide, 861; 1100; 
his son Pratapa, viii. 10; 1785; 3440; 
summary of his reign, I. 111. 

Utpala, epic story of, vii. 1641. 

Utpala, uncle of Cippatajayipida, iv. 679; 
crowns Ajitapida, 690; founds Utpalapura, 
695; his fight with Mamma, 704; his son 
Sukhavarman, 708; family of,713; dynasty 
of, v. 461; viii. 1952, 3427, 8430; I. 96. 

Utpala, Kayastha, vii. 149. 

Utpala, son of Sthanaka, follower of Tikka, 
viii. 1247 ; plots against Sussala’s life, 1279 ; 
arranges for his murder, 1306; kills Sussala, 
1313 ; executed, 1577. 

Utpalaksa, king of Kasmir, i. 286; viii. 3414. 

Utpalapida, king of Kaémir, iv. 709; ousted, 
716; viii. 3429; I. 96. 

Utpalaupura, perhaps Kak*por, iv. 695; II. 
474 


utpalasaka, plant bes eae v. 49. 

Utpalasvémin, temple, iv. 696. 

Utrdsa, village, now Vut*rus, vii. 1254; 11. 
468. 

Uts*kund'l, village, v. 106 n.; 11. 429. 

Uttamaraja, ruler of Kasthavita, vii. 590. 

Uttara, Parganas Uttar, vi. 281; 1. 485, 

Uttara, epic story of cows of, vii. 585. 

Uttaragangi, name of lake Gang"bal, II. 407. 

Uttarakurus, mythic people, iv. 175; viii. 
2763. 

Uttaramanasa, lake on Haramukh, iii..448 ; 11. 
422. 

‘uttardéman,’ ‘crossing atone,’ iv. 157. 

Uyan, village, old Ovani, vii. 295 n. 


v. 


Vach', Kadmir village, i. 343 n.; II. 471. 
Vadosaka, locality, viii. 1264. 
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VADOTBA. 


Vadotsa, locality, viii. 1306. 

Taga, Damara, vii. 1022. 

be eas: village, v. 23 n.; IT. 461. 

Vah*tor, village, i. 156 n. 

Vahnipura, village, vii. 1498. 

Vaikunthamatha, viti. 2488. 

Vainyasvdamin, temple at Trigrami, v. 97, 995 
identified, IT. 330, 333. 

Vatéravana, Kubera, i. 156. 

Vattarani, river (Reinbyar* ?), viii. 1955; near 
Gangodbheda, II. 274. 

Faivaayata, Manu, i. 26-27. 

Vajra, son of Vajrendra, iii. 384. 

Vajra, son of Bhuti, vii. 207. 

Vajra, son of Ksema, vii. 894. 

Vajradhara, \ord of Babbapura, viii. 588, 625. 

Fajraditya, other name of Candrapida, iv. 43. 

Vojraditya, son of Lalitiditya, iv. 855; 
crowned, 393; called Bappiyaka and 
Lalitaditya, 393; viii, 8424; I. 93. 

Vajresdra, servant of S'amkaravarman, v. 227. 

vajravrkga, juice of, produces boils, iv. 527. 

Vajrendra, father of Anjana, iii. 105. 

Vajrendra, son of Jayenara, iii. 381. 

Vakpatiraja, poet, iv. 144. 

Vakpustd, queen of Tunjina L, ii. 11. 

Vakpuyxtatavi, site of, ii. 57. 

Vakranghri-Samgrdma, nickname of Sam- 
gramadeva, vi, 128. 

Palga, favourite of Didda, vi. 808. 

Valga, servant, vii. 481. 

Valgamatha, vi. 308. 

Valin, story of killing of, viii. 2976. 

Vallabha, sister-in-law of Malla, vii. 1486. 

Valldpura, territory of Ballivar, vii. 220, 
270; viii. 639, 542, 622; II. 432; Kalasa, 
chief of, vii. 220, 688; Padrnaka, lord of, 
viii. 647; Brahmajajjala, chief of, 1083; 
princess Jajjala from, 1444. 

‘ valukambuthi, ‘ sand-otean, iv. 294. 

Vamana, minister of Jayapida, iv. 497. 

Vamana, son of Jisnu, vi. 155, 

Vamana, prime-minister, vii. 668, 593; cre- 
mates Kalaéa, 729; ousted, 994; 1042; his 
son Ksema, 1073. 

Vamaparéva, Pargane of Khovurpér, II. 465. 

Van, hamlet in Loh®rin, viii. 1875-77 n.; 
identified with Vanikaévasa, IT. 297. 

Vanagrama, locality, viii. 1438. 

Vanaprastha, near Lohara, viii. 1929. 

‘ ydanarendhana; ‘monkeys’ fuel,’ vi. 364 n.; 
viii. 2627. 

Vangath, village, old Vasigthaérama, i. 107 n. ; 
viil. 2430 n.; IT. 489. 

Vantkévasa, hamlet of Lohara, viii. 1877; 
identified with Van, II. 297. 

Vankdlas, people, iii. 480. 

Vant'pér, old Avantipura, v. 44-46 n.; II. 
460. 

Varabala, Agrahare, now Bartvul, i. 121. 
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VAVAJAN. 


Varaha, image of, at Varihamila, vi. 206; 
Tirtha of (Waraliakpoira), II. 483. 

Vardaha, son of Bhiti, vii. 207, 216. 

Varahadeva, \erd of ‘ Gate,’ vii. 364, 576. 

Varih'"gim, village, viii. 192. 

Vardhaksetra, site of Variha Tittha, at Bari- 
mila, vi. 186, 204. ; 

Varahamihira, refers. to Kaémiras, I. 365; 
see Byhatsambita. 

Vardhamila : Vardhamila, town, now Bari- 
mila, vi. 186 n.; vii. 1309; vin. 451, 462, 
1229; history of temple and town, II, 482. 

Varthavarta, locality, viii. 192. 

Varahmul, KS. name of Barimila, old Vara- 
hamila, vi. 186 n. 

Varanasi, Benares, retiremont to, iii. 297, 320; 
vii. 646, 1007, 1010; viii. 13. 

‘ varataka,’ ‘cowrie,’ vii. 112. 

Tardhamanesa, shrine in S'rinagar, ii. 123; 
new temple, II. 450; its newly-crented 
Mahatmya, 382 n. 

Vardhanasvaémin, temple of Visnu, iii. 357; vi. 
191. 

Varhatacakra, village near Svayambhi, viii. 
250 ; 11. 486. 

-var', Ké. < Skr. -vatika, iii, 11 n. 

Varnasomn, ancestor of Vijaya, viii. 778. 

Varnata, son of Ramadeva, vi. 90; crowned, 
94; deposed, 96; his curse, 113; viii. 357; 
3436. 

Vartula, hill territory, viii. 287; Sahajapala, 
chief of, 639. 

Varuna, god, atory of his parasol, ii. 148 ; iii. 
53. 


Fasanta, father-in-law of Kosthesvara, brother 
of Dhanya, viii, 2337. 

Fasantalelha, queen of Harga, vii. 956; be- 
comes Sati, 1579. 

Vascikd, Agrahara, i. 943. 

Vasistha, Rsi, iv. 647; worships Jyestharudra, 
viii, 2436. 

Vasisthiérama, now Vangath, II. 489. 

‘raatuka, ‘corpse,’ ‘ trunk,’ viii. 1346 n. 

vastusdsana, edicts, i. 15. 

Vasuki, Kasmir Naga, II. 470. nh 

Vasukula, king of Kaémir, i. 288; iii, 567; vin. 
3415. 

Vasunanda, king of Kaémir, i. 387; viii. 9416. 

Vétayanda, name of_a ‘parend,’ vii. 993; 
epithet of minister Anandn, 1177. 

Vatesvara, L.inga of, i. 194. 

Vatha, servant of Sussala, viii. 1147. 

Vatsaraja, chamberlain, vi. 346. 

Vatta, volative of Radda, viii. 345, 

Fatta, an ofticial, viii. 568, 960, 967. 

Vatta, father of Malla, viii. 1416. 

Vattadeva, exiled Damara, vii. 1292, 1298. 

Vatuldnaka, locatity, iv. 312. 

Vav'jan Pass, Skr. Vaynvarjana, I. 409; 
custom of pilgrims on, 397. 
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VAYUVARJANA. 
Vayuvarjana, Skr. name of Vav*jan Pass, IT. 
409. 


‘ velavitta,’ term of doubtful moaning, v. 226 ; 
vi, 73, 106, 127, 324. 
Ver, old name of Shahabad Pargana, i. 28 n.; 
II. 469. 
vee spring of Nila Naga, i. 28 n.; II. 411, 


Votan, river, old Viéoka, II. 416. 

Vetdla, in- legend of Pravarapura, iii. 349. 

Vetalastitrapata, locality in S'tinagar, vi. 191. 

Vibhavamati, wife of prince Bhoja, viii. 16. 

Vibhisana, mythic king of Lanka, iii. 72; iv. 
505; viti. 3413. 

Vibhisana I, king of Kagmir, i. 192. 

Vibhisana IL, king of Kaésmir, i. 196, 197 ; viii. 
3414. 

Vithramarka, Damara, vii. 58. 

Vicir Nig, village, spring and remains at, IT. 
467. 

Vicitrasinha, son of Kandarpasimha, vii. 104. 

Vidasta, Prakrit name of Vitasta, J1. 41. 

Viddasiha, Dard ministor, usurps throne, viii. 
2458, 2469; spurs on Lothuna, 2181; 
receives Bhoja, 2716; calls up ullies, 27615 

a/b; Bhoja's invasion, 2781 ; falls il, 

2870; releases Bhoja, 2899; his death} 


Vitek, son of Gargacandra, viii. 610. 

Vidiiratha, story of, viii. 1277. 

Vidyadharas, lord of, i, 218, 

Vidyadhara S'ahi, Dard chief, vii. 913. 

Viane, Mr., records tradition on ‘Suth,’ iii. 
339-349 n.; his ctymologics for Kasmir 
local names, II. 350 n.; his list of Kasmir 
Parganas, 493. 

Vigraha, supposod namo of Kagmir king, II. 
318 n. 

Vigraha, sce Vigreharija. 

Vigraharaja, prince of Lohara, nophew of 
Didda, vi. 335; intrigues for Kuémir crown, 
348; intriguos against Tunga, vii. 74; in- 
vades Kaémir, iallod, 139 ; his son Keitiraja, 
251; II. 294. 

Vigrahar aja: Vigraka, son of King Sussala, 
viii. 1936; joins Lothana, 2489; in S‘irahéila 
Castle, 2595 ; ; delivered to king, 2660. 

Viharas, references to, i. 93, 94, 98, 103, 140- 
44, 146, 147, 169, 199, 200; iii. 9, Il, 13, 
14, 355, 380, 464, 476 ; iv. 79, 184, 188, 200, 
210, 215, 216, 262, 507; vi. 171, 175, 303; 
vii, 696, 1336; viii, 246, 248, 2102, 2410, 
2417, 2431, 2133, 3313, 3352, 3353; nomon- 
claturo of, II. 369 n. 

Vihi, Kasmir district, viii. 733 n.; II. 458. 

Vijtbrér, Tirtha and town of Vijayeévaro, i. 
38 n.; 105 n.; JT. 163, 

Vijaya, king of Ka&mix, founder of Vijaye- 
Svara, ii. G2; viii. 3418; T. 81. 

Vyaya, sevvent of Malla, vii, 1480 
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VIXRAMADITYA-HABGA. 
Vijaya, brother-in-law of Garga, viii. 504; 
dofeats Sussalu's troops, BUD ; lufeated, 


518; his relatives, 5622; escapes frum Sns- 
sala, 587; enlls in Bhiksicara, 68; icilled, 
686, 

Vijaya, descendant of Varnasoma, ofliver of 
Bhikeicara, viii. 778. 

Vijaya, son of Kayya, supporter of Sussala, 
vill. 1087, 1160. 

Vijaya, son of Bhavaka, Damara of Kalyana- 
pura, viii. 1263, 1265, 2350. 

Vijayaksetra, sito around Vijayedvara : Vij? 
bror, i. 275 ¢ vii. 336, 861, 371, 431, 525, 710, 
727, 1371, 1498; viii. B12 2, 749, O71, ng, 
1002, 1043, 1057, "145 5, 1509, 1703, 2297, 

Vijayamalla, son of Kalasa, brothor of Harsa, 
vil, 731; riscs in favour of Harsu, 760; at- 
tacks Utkarsa, 819; thanked by Harsa, 
835; honoured by Harsa, 881; raises rebul- 
lion, 903; killed by avalanche, 916; his son 
Jayamalla, 1069, 1105. 

Vijayamitra, gencral of Kalaéa, vii. 365. 

Vijayapila, father-in-law of Sussala, viii. 205. 

Fyayaraja, grandson of Tanvanga, vii. 1065; 
probably brother of Sulla, I. 145 n. 

Vijayardja, son of Prthviraja, Brahman, viii. 
9997, 

Vijayasinha, town profect, vii. 580; helps 
Huarsa to crown, 827, &32, 834; confirmed 
in post, 887. 

Pijayasiha, father of Tilakasitiha, viii. 184, 

Vijayesa : Vijayesrava, Tirtha and templo of 
S‘iva, now Vijbrér, i. 88; its sito and 
history, 105; Asoka’s stone enclosure of 
temple, 105; Agokesvara shrines at, 106; 
113, 181, 314; ii. 128, 125; v. 46; vi. 98; 
vii. 183, 184, 354, 463 ; viii, 2222, 2379; 
history of Tirtha, II. 463. 

Tirjayesrara, town founded by Vijaya, ii. 62; 
locality of Vij*brér, vii. 359, 402, 109, 152, 
459, 486, 487, 491, 624, 952, 1504, 1506, 1414, 
1515; viii. 609, 561, G52, 746, 747, 899, 908, 
970, 1069, 1140, 1488, 1509, 1576, 1676, 
1799, 2733; history of town, IL, 464. 

Vijayesana, namo of Vijayoia tomplo, vii. 
463, 

Mijayeévara, see Vijaycka. 

Vijayesvaramihatmya, quoted by K., vii. 
473 n. 

Vijjo Marg, perhaps Prajimathika, vii. 1171 
n.; LT. 406. 

Vikramaditya, king of KaSmmir, iii. 474; viii. 
3421; 1. 86. 

Vikramaditya, forcign king related to Prata- 
paditya [., ii.5; not identical with V. 
S‘akari, ii, 6. 

Vikramaditya-Harsa, of invite ii, 7.5 iii. 
125; dostroys S’akns, 128; Matyeupta at 
his court, 129; grants Kasmir to Matygupta, 
188 ; his letter eurrivd there, 231 ; his doath 
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VIKRAMADITYA-HARBA. 


285; Kaémir throne brought back from 
his capital, 331; his date as assumed by 
Kalhnona, I. 65; historical data about him, 
8&3; his imontion indicates tradition of 
foreign conquest, 80. 

Vikramiikadevacarita, of Bilhana, topogra- 
phieal information in, II. 375. 

Mikramardja, king of Vallapura, viii. 2452. 

Vikramescara, shrine of S'iva, iii, 474. 

‘ cilabdhi, ‘ assignment’ (?), vii. 161-162 n. 

villages, given os endowments, ii. 182; their 
traditional number in Kasmir, II. 438; 
alternative forms of village names, viii. 
250-251 n. 

Vimala, sacred spring at Martanda, IT. 465, 

Fimalaprabha, queen of Lahkhana, iii. 88+. 

Vinayaditya, othor name of King Jayapida, iv. 
517: 1. OA. 

Vinayadityapura, founded by Jayapida, 1v. 
517. 


Viniyakadeva, oflicer, viii. 730. 

Vindhya mountains, iii. 894; iv. 153, 161; v. 
152. 

vineyards, of Kaémir, II. 429. 

Vinnapa, nephew of S'ira, v. 26, 129. 

Vipulakeéava, shrine, iv. 484. 

Viradeva, ancestor of Yaséuskara, v. 469. 

Virahabhijaiyi, nicknamu of a prostitute, 
vii. 1637. 

Viran, village, old Virinaka, v. 214 n. 

Virdnaka, now Viran village, v. 214, 216; 
viii. 409; II. 404. 

Virandtha, magician, vi. 110. 

Virapala, follower of Sujji, viii. 2182. 

‘ virapatta,’ ‘head-dress of heroes,’ vii. 665, 
1478, 

‘ vida, word of doubtful meaning, viii. 3131. 

Visdkha, Brahman, i. 204. 

Visald{a, torritory, near Ban*hal Pass, viii. 
177, 68t, GO7, 1074, 1131, 1662, 1729; IT. 
432; inhabited by Khaéas, i. 317 n. 

‘vignya,’ anciont 
IL. 437. 

Vismaya, Muhammadan chief, viii. 885, 965. 

Vianu, embodiment of S‘iva’s S‘akti, iii. 444; 
Miraculous imnge of, 453; his temples de- 
signated by -svdmin, iii. 263 n.; I. 369 n. 

Vienuardmin temple, at old junction of Vi- 
tasta and Sindhu, v. 99; II. 333. 

Visoka, rivor Vosou, iv. 6 n.; IT. 415. 

Viératihgadeva (7), legend on Kasmir coins, IL. 
318 n. 

Vidséévatta, Bruhinan of Avantipura, vii. 337 ; 

arasite of Kalaga, 617; intrigues with 
area, 621 ; betrays Harsa, 629; executed, 
892. 

Viiva, treasury-suporintendont, viii. 2476. 

Vidévagadvapura, legendary town, on site of 
Volur lake, II. 424. 

Visvarkasara, site, v. 44; LI. 460. 


esignation of ‘Pargana,” 


INDEX. 


VRsNIS. 
eam temple, iii. 357; god (?), viii. 
8. 


Visvimitra, Ryi, iv. 647, 649, 650. 

Visvariipa, epithet of Visnu, viii. 1199. 

Visve Devah, mantra to, viii. 1023. 

Vitastd, Vyath or Jehlam river of Kaégmir, 
rises from Nilaniga, i. 28; ombodiment of 
Pirvati, 29; its source at Vith*vutur, 102 
n.; 201; miraculously brought to Dimo- 
dara, 163; brought to light by S'iva, iv. 
S01 ; its roappearance, 486 ; its bed cleared 
by Suyya, v. 88-90; its now course, 95-118; 
vi. 128, 255; vii. 600, 1625; viii. 679, 3349, 
3352, 3356 ; designation of its source, 1073- 
74 n.; its confluence with Sindhu, see Vitas- 
tisindhusamgama; its confluence with 
Mahasarit, viii. 349; bridges over V., iii. 
354 n:; vii. 1077; its cool water, iii. 362 ; its 
water sacred, vii. 472, 473; river frozen, 
592; water supply from V., viii. 2437; its 
old and modern names, II. 411; its legen- 
dary origin, ib.; its headwaters, 412; its 
course through alluvial plain, 413; naviga- 
tion, 114; course of river above S’rinagar, 
415; confluence with Sindhu, 419; regula- 
tion by Suyya, 420; river's passage from 
Volur, 424; identified with Yamuna, 3365; 
Vitasti Valley, its character below Bira- 
mils, 401; routes leading through it, 
402, 

Vitastimahatmya, old, included in Nilamata- 
purina, JI. 877; tho modern Mahatmya, 
355; 3879. 

Vitastasindhusamgama, confluence of Vitasta 
and Sindhu, iv. 391; its position changed 
by Suyya’s rogulation, v. 97-100; religious 
buildings at, vi. 305; vii. 214, 909, 1505; 
viii. 506; pilgrimage to, 2/49; prosont con- 
fluonce at Shad'pur, II. 329; old junction 
near Trigrami, w.; marked by ruin of 
Vainyasvimin temple, 330; old river-bed 
markod by Nor aint, th.; rosults of Suyya’s 
chango of conflucnce, 331 ; division of Par- 
ganas near junction, 333; sacredness of 
confluence, 335; its holiness as a Tirtha, 
419; see Prayaga. ' 

Vitaatatra, locality, now Vith*vutur, i. 102, 
103; vii. 364; viii. 1073-74 n.; II. 470; 
source of Vitaata at, $12. : 

Vitastavartika, namo for Vith?vatur, i. 102 n. 

Vith'vutur, village, i. 102; II. 412. 

Vitold, river, viii. 920. ae: 

Volur, Inke, the old Muhapadma, iv. 693 n.; 
its anciynt names, [I. 423 ; its legends, 424 ; 
Albériini's roforonce to, 303; see Maha- 
padma, Ullola. 

-vor, in Ké. local namer, corresponds to Skr. 
-vatika, i. 342 n.; iii, 11 n. 

Vy ddhaksattra, race of, vii. 804. 

Vyenis, Yadavas, i. 66. 
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vrsotsarga, allusion to, viii. 2107 n. ; 
Vuler, Skr. Holada, Kaémir Pargana, i. 306 


n.; II. 460. 

Vulliga, the Takka, vii. 520. 

Vut*rus, village, old Utrasa, vii. 1264 ; II. 467. 

Vuttéan Nig, Uccaihéirna Naga of Mahitmyas, 
II. 489. 

Vuttu, perhaps old Vakpustitavi, ii. 67 n. 

Vyadda, son of Sudda, minister, viii. 183 ; 346; 
killed, 349. 

Vyaddamaigala, relative of Malla, vii. 1467. 

Vyaddastha, paramour of Queen S'rilekhi, viii. 
1957, 

Fyaghra, brother of Utpala, viii. 1282, 1302, 
1311, 1315,/1317, 

Vyighrasrama : Niehem, locality, v. 23 n. 

vyajastuti, an Alamikara, iv. 635-637 n. 

Vyasa, Muni, pupil of, i. 123; doscendant of, 
ii. 16, 

Vyasadasa, other name of Ksemenara, i, 33 n. 

Vyath, Ks. name of Vitasti, its phonetic de- 
rivation, If. 411. 

‘ yyayasthiti, ‘endowment,’ v. 37. 

Vyomasiva, mendicant, vii. 298. 


Ww. 


wartail, omen by, iii, 221. 

end town on Indas, the old Udabhinda, 
II. 337. 

watch-stations, Kasmir passes guarded by, i. 
122 n.; II. 3891; known as ‘ Gates’ (dvara, 
dranga), 70.3 407, 

water-fowl, on Kaémir lakes, v. 119 n. 

Wartegruouse, Colonel J., superintends pre- 
paration of Kaémir maps, II. 348. 

water-wheels, for irrigation, iv. 191; IT, 428. 

Wenn, Professor A., his excorpts from Loka- 
prukisa, IT. 313. 

White Huns, dominion of, i. 289 n.; extension 
Hy thoir rule to Kaémir, I. 78; see Ephtha- 
ite. 

Witson, Dr. H. H., on Kalhana’s chronology, 
I. 57 n., 62; identifies Lohara with Lahore, 
II, 293; on meaning of term ‘ Damara,’ 
304; his suggestion regarding ‘ Dinnira,’ 
308; on position of Phalapura, 334 n.; on 

oography of old Kaémir, 349; assumes 
ilentity of Kaspatyros with Kaémir, 353. 

winter, its rigours in Kaémir, I]. 427. 

witchcraft, ita practice in Kaémir, iv. 94 n.; 
death ‘by witchcraft, 88, 112, 114, 124, 
686; v. 239; vi. 108-112, 121, 310, 812; vii. 
183, 

witches (Artyakah, kytyah), belong to darkness, 
dwell on Mount Lokdloka, i. 187; sent to 
destroy Jalauke, 140-144; revive Surndhi- 
mati, i, 99-108; master of witches (cakra- 
nayaka), 106, 


YECH. 


women, their fuithlessness, iii. 501-505; objects 
of passions, 513-618. 

wooden bridges, in Kasmir, IT. 449, 

wooden houses, of S’rinagar, IT. 444 n. 


Y. 


Yadu, race of, i. 60, 638, 70. 

Yaksadara, locality on Vitasté, now Dyartgul, 
v. 87; If. 103, 420. 

¥akgas, work for Dimodava, i. 159; Kaémir 
occupied by, 154; Yakga living in a rock, 
319; demon Atta at S‘aritaka, ii. 349. 

Yama, minister of Uccala, viii. 185: 

Yamuna, river, iv, 145; the Vitasta identified 
with, 1.57 u.; II. 336. 

Vaumugsadeva, nanw of a lind of cloth, i. 299. 

‘yandravat, doubtful term in Ks. gloss, i. 
363 n, 

yantra, sucred diagram, iii. 850, 454. 

‘yar*bal,’ Ké. ‘river-Ghiat,’ i. JO n.; II. 414. 

Yasaskara, descent of, v. $73; clocted king, 
477, 480, 482; his conduct, vi. 2; his legal 
acumen, 14; his court, 69; his doath, 98- 
114; 119; queen of, 1388; punishment 
awardod by, viii. 157; Radda descended 
from his family, 261, 357; his treasures, 
1955; 3435; his rule, I. 103. 

Yuéaskara, son of King Jayasimha, viii. 3374. 

pirat servant of Alumkdracakra, viii. 
2598. 

Faéaskarasvamin, temple, vi. 140. 

Yeéodhara, from Laltidityapura, ‘rebel, vi. 
219, 228, 240, 253. 

Yaéodhara, ruler of Dards, viii, 2464, 2458, 

Yasomangala, father of Queen S/rilekha, vii. 
122, 

¥aéomati, other form of nome Yaséovati, viii. 
8408. 

Yasoraja, soldier, vii. 1318. 

Yasoraja, Brahman soldier, viii, 1846. 

Yaéordja, of Kaku’s family, viii. 584; wounded, 
6586; in exile, 659; 1009; made governor by 
Sussala, 1117; becomes disaffected, 1143; 
killed, 1169. 

Yaéordja, son of Bhojaka, viii. 1512; brothor 
of Jayaraja, Dinara of Devasatasa, 2741, 
2742, 2746, 2807. 

FYagovarman, king of Kanyakubja,iv. 134, 
1387; defeated by Lalitaditya, 140, 146; 
court-poots of, 144; historical data about, 
I, 89. ‘ 

Yasovarman, son of Mamma, iv. 708. 

Yaégovati, wife of Damodara I., queen of Kaé- 
mir, i. 70; see Yadomati. 

‘ yastika, clase of royal attendants, vi. 203 n. 

Yavanas, i.e. Muhammadans,in Kaémir army, 
viii. 2264. , 

Yech, Kaémir Pargana, II. 475. 
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Yogaéayin, temple of Visnu, v. 100; its pro- 
bable position, Il. 334. 

Yogesa, templo, viii. 78. 

Yojana, measure of distance, i, 264; distance 
verifiod, vii. 393 n. 

Ludhisthira, epic king, traditional dato of his 
coronntion, 1. 56; 1, 59. 

Yudhisthira I, “the Blind,” king of Kasmir, 
i. 360; deposed, 366; oxiled, 373; his alleged 
imprisonment, ii. 4; calculated longth of his 
reign, i. Colophon n.; Meghavahann de- 
ascended from him, ii. 144; viii. 8416, 5419. 

Yudhisthira IT, king of Kasmir, iii. 379; his 
Ministers, 380 ; vill. 3420; I. 86. 

Vudhisthira, Rajaputra, viii. 198. 

‘ yugalaka,’ ‘couplet of two vorses,’ i. 9-10 n. 

Yugas, theory of the, I. 36. 

Vithkadevi, queen of Meghavahana, iii, 11. 

Yuve, Colonel Sir H., on Kaésmir witcheraft, 
iv. 94 n.; on Ibn Batita’s statements of 
Bongal prices, LI. 326 n.; on reckoning of 
revenues in kind, 328 n. 

‘yuvardja, title ‘crown prince,’ iii. 102; v. 
129, 130, 13-4; vi. 856; viii. 639. 


Z 


Zafarnima, of Sharafu-d-din, its notice of 
Kaémir, II. 397. 
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ZUKUR. 


Zuintzir, Kasmir Pargana, IT. 487. 

Zaina Kad'l, bridge of Zainu-l-‘abidin, in 
“S'rinagar, iii. 354 n.; IT. 449. 

Zain*kéth, village, II. 477. 

Zain'por, Kasmir village and Pargann, i. 97; 
11. 472, 

Zainu-l-‘abidin, Sultin of Kasgmir, Hindu 
traditions revived under, I. 130; his name 
Sanskritized os. Juina, II. 373; founds 
Jainapuri, i. 97 n.; founds cndowment at 
S‘irapura, 347 n.; visits S'iradi tomple, II. 
287; builds island of Zainlink, 423; his 
irrigation works, 428; builds first pormanent 
bridge in Kasinir, 449; founds Zain*por, 
founds Zain"koth, 477; restores Jayapura: 
Aud'rkoth, 480; founds Pargana Zain'gir, 
(87, 

Zchenpor, ancient remains at,-II. 403. 

Zerpir, hamlet at Trigim, IT. 329. 

Zevan, old Jayovana, sito of Taksaka Naga, 
i. 220 n.; vin. 607-608 n. 

Zidrats, temples transformed into, iii, 453- 
454 n.; vi. 177-178 n, 

Z6ji-La Pass, its history, II. 408; invasions 
mado by it, 490. 

Zélur, village, i. 98 n.; IT. 487. 

Zopyrus story, parallel to, iv. 277 n. 

Zakar, village, old Jugkapurn, i. 168 n, 


Page 11, note 6. 


» 49, line 10. 


ROOK. VEKSE. 


i, 28n. 

i, 33. 

1 «636n. 

i, 37 n. 

i. «On. 

i. &6n. 

i. 107 n. (p. 21). 
i. «122 n. 

i. 125-126 n. 

i. 131n. 

i «IIT n. 

10 «173 nn. 

i, 180 n. 

i, 294. 

i. 335 n. 

i, = 312n. 

i, 345n, 

i. Colophon —n. 


(Col. 6, line 7). 


iii. 103 n. 


iii. 125 n. 
iii, 339-349 n. 


(line 6). 
iii, 347 n. 
ii, 349. 
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CORRIGENDA ET ADDENDA. 


VOL. I. 


ldd; For numerous quotations from the Hargacarita, compare Zacha- 
rias, Epilegomena zur Ausgabe des Mankhakosa, pp. 51 sq. 


Lor Laghupacitiki read Laghupaiicika. 

Add note: Tho document has been reproduced in my paper “ A Sanskrit 
deed of sale concerning a Kaémirian Mahabharata MS.,” J.R.AS., 
1900, pp. 187-194. 


For Abu-l-l'ag] read Abi-l-Fazl, and thus elsewhere. 

For Samhya read Satidhya. 

Add; For « legond recorded by Abdé-l-Fazl rogarding ‘Bhutesar,’ soe 
Ain-i Akb., ii. p. 364. 

For Note K. read Note L. 

For ii. and iii. Tarangas read iii. and iv, Tarangas. 

For Lalavaka read Lulavaka. 

Correct: Abii-l-Fazl refers to it, Ain-i Akb., ii. p. 364. 

For Tosamaidin read Tos'maidan, and thus elsewhere. 

For Dal read tho Dal. 

For Notes on Ou-k’ong, pp. 13-48, read Notes on Ou-k’ong, pp. 13-18. 

Add: The Vihaira of Krtyisrama is mentioned, Samayam., ii. 61. 

For NW. read N.E. 


Add: Burnes, Travels into Bokhara, i. p. 64, refers to “tho spot at 
which the Jelum issues from tho mountains” by the namo “ Dam- 
gully,” ic. Dinagal. 


For Mujmat-ul-Tawarikh read Mujmalu-t-Tawarikh. 
For 70° read 74°. 

‘For Buchyerada read Buchyovadi. 

For A, read As. 

For Gonanda TIT. read Gonanda I. 


Add: Fov S'rivarws reference to ‘Toramina’s Dinniras,’ compare Noto 
H (iv. 495), § 20. 

For av. 106 read a.v. 105, 

For Anc. Geogr. p. 91 read Anc. Geogr. p. 97. 


Add: Rogurding Skr. bala > Ké. bul comparo viii. 1417 n.; read aecord- 
ingly Ksurikabala. 
Omit square brackets. 
00 


iii, 435 n. 
iii. 458 n, 
iv. 10n. 
iv. 8). 
iv. 8ln. 
iv. 126 n. 
iv. 188 n. 
iv. 246. 
iv. 310 margin. 
iv. 323 n. 
iv. 712 n. 
v. 23n. 
v. 103n. 
v. 160n 
v. 1765n 
v. 232n 
v. 306. 
vi. 186n 
vi. 301 n 
vi. 303 n. 
vii, 32. 
vii. 136, 
vii. 494 
vii. 739 n 
vii. 879 
vii. 993 n. 
vii. 1097-98 n 
vii. 1289 n 
vii. 1256 n 
vii. 1282 n 
vii. 1367 n 
vii. 1541 n 
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viii. 111. 


viii. 510. 
viii. 680. 


CORRIGENDA ET ADDENDA 


Add: Compare Hargacar., p. 79. 

For Kullu read Kulu. 

For Pradyumnagari read Pradyumnagiri. 
For Varahamula read Varahamila. 


For who removed the permanency of all offices (?) read who was (able] 
to uproot prime-ministers. 


Correct: Regarding sarvadhikarana, see vi. 199 n. 

For Vular read Volur. 

For Barémiila read Baramila. 

For “he who rains gold” read “he who rains bracelets.” 
For Parihasopura read Pravarapura. 

For Par'spor read Sairu-l-mawazi‘. 


Add: Nara, of Darvabhisira, is probably identical with the ancestor of 
the Lohara dynasty ; see vii. 1282. 


For vii. 1640 read vii. 1650. 

For Kan*bal read Khan*bal. 

Add: For Tifin compare Yule, Cathay, I. p. clxxxiv. 

Add: Regarding ‘kayastha,' ‘clerk,’ comp. Biihler, Ind. Palaeogr., p. 95: 
a Brahman is designated a ‘ Kayastha,’ viii. 2383. 

Add: For Stmanta S'ahi, comp. Introd., § 96. 

For the Damara read the prominent Dimara. 

After Varthamila, viii. 452 add (L roads Varahn’®). 

For Abhimanyu’s read Ksemagupta’s. 

Correct : Didda’s Vihara is mentioned viii. 580. 

For Mayyamanataka read Mayyamantaka. 

For milk-brother read foster-brother, and thus elsewhere. 

For Mayana read Nayana. 

For 708 read 706. 


Add note: For an identical Chinese anecdote, compare Yule, Cathay, 
p. evi. 


For note vii. 571 read note vii. 210. 
Add: Compare regarding Kanaka, note vii. 1117; also Introd., § 2. 
Correct : Regarding Balerakaprapa, compare note viii. 2410. 
Add to references on abhisatlhaya : viii. 1933, 2950. 
pid : For Nara, compare iv. 712. 
‘or Bud®bror read Bud®brar. 
Correct : Regarding the shrine of Neremslroeyars, see iv. 38. 


VOL. II. 


Add note: S'ivaratha is mentionod as the great-great-grandfather of 
Jayaratha in the latter's Tantriloka ; see Report, p. ¢ ii. 


For Tribbakara read Tribdikara ; aleo in Edition. 
Add note: For the Diddavihara, see vi. 303, 


BOOK. VERAE. 


viii. 


viii. 


viii. 


viii. 


viii. 


viii. 
viii. 


viii. 
viii, 
viii. 
viii. 


viii 


811 n. 
879. 


1073 n. 
1085 n. 


1184 n. 
1196 n. 
1861 n. 


2391 n. 
3102 n. 


3116. 


3124 n, 
. 3346 n. 
Page 280, line 13. 
11. 


298 
313 
319 
362 


872 
385 


” 


” 


” 


2. 


33. 
11. 


40. 
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Add: For ‘sthainapiéla, compare Hargacar., p. 229. 
For father-in-law read uncle. 
Add: A ‘Vitastapura’ is mentioned by Jonar. (Bo. Ed.), 681. 


Add: Sahajika is identical with Sahajapala, a descendant of Bhavuka; 
compare note viii. 1520. 


Add; The ‘ Brhadbuddha’ statue was still known to Jonaraja, 430. 
For younger brother read nephew. 
For Nyayamanjari of Abhinanda read Nyayamaiijari of Jayanta. 


Correct: Jayanta, the father of the poet Abhinanda, whom Prof. 
Biihler, etc. 


Add: For ‘kasthamuni,’ see J.R.A.S., 1899, p, 493. 
Add: Compare for the proverb, iii. 138. 

For Lohara read Lahara. 

For Panztgom read Panz'gam. 

Add: Sangiya is identical with the Sangika of viii. 1093. 
For Chandra read Candta, and thus elsewhere. 

For Takeshar read Tikegshar, 

For Sisiins read Lakhs. 

For in the several varicties read in several varieties. 


Add: Albérini’s ‘ Babarhin’ corresponds to the modern Babarh&n, the 
name of 4 small hill-tract to the south-west of Abbottabad, Hazara 
District. For this identification, first kindly suggested to me by 
Mr. W. Merk, 0.s.1., of the Punjab Commission, compare my note 
J.A.S.B., 1899, Extra No. ii., p. 222. 


For -him read -hal. 
Add among before the population. 


N.B.—This list does not include words in which diacritical marks have 
broken in the course of printing, nor Kasmiri words spelt differently from the forms 
adopted in the Index ; for such differences compare note in Preface. 


FINIS. 


